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Art. I . — Esquisse Morale ft Politiqiie des Etats+Vm defjfa te- 
rique da No*d, par Actplte Murat, Citoyen des Btats-Bnis, 

* Colonel honoraire danSTarmSe Beige, cUdevant Prince Royal 
de De # ux-Siciles. Paris. 1832. 8vo. 

Most pleasant is it to those who stand aloof from, but who do not 
therefore watch with less benevolent interest, the heady* current 
of human affairs, to behold, that in spite of innumerable obsta- 
cles, the small bark which is freighted with the germs of much of 
the knowledge on which universal human happiness must be 
based, still preserves an even keel, still goes steadily onwards, and 
each day better provided, by the care of those who conduct it, 
with all that is needful to ensure the ultimate success of the 
voyage. Knowledge is daily gaining upourthe world, and close at 
hand follows Wisdom, to turn every fresh accession of it*to the 
purposes of utility. We do not speak the knowledge which is 
taught in schools, that dubious kind resting solely on autjiority^ 
and which, imperfectly understood, rarely produces fruit. The 
knowledge we speak of is of that practical kind which tends to 
strengthen the reasoning powers amongst the great mass of 
mankind, and renders it a difljcult matter to gull them as of 
yore, with the coarse devices which the self-interested and low~ 
minded amongst them, whether- kings, conquerors, priests, law- 
yer^ or^dempgogues, have been accustomed to set up. Mankind 
are still gullible, it is true ; their kiudly sympathies as a body, 
where not blighted by misery, render them the willing prey of 
the designing ; but the number of those who can hope to succeed 
in gulling them is every day lessening, because a larger amount 
of skill is required to overreach their extended capacity. Public 
errors are becoming more and more obvious in the increasing light 
of truth, and once beheld, are extinguished for ever. As a mam, 
men do much wrong in ignorance, but rarely in wilful malice, 
unless misery urges them ; and ignorance alone is the cause gf 
that misery. When ignorance shall disappear from the majodUi 
misery also will vanish. But mere writing, mere words, sip* 
tunately, will not drive ignorance away. The selfeal of 
seems also tb' be essentially necessity. Wise men 
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foreseen the results of ignorance. Wise men, had jjosscsscd 
the confidence of their fellows, might have applie^llnc l^eedful 
remedies ; 'but the unscrupulous charlatan has ever enlisted the 
passions of the imiltituoe in his service, and it is not in the nature 
of passion to listen to the words of wisdom. Still is the pro- 
spect cheering ; for through the very convulsion which seems to 
be shaking all things into hideous ruin, the calm philosopher 
who mingles not in the dinf, who neither urges nor is urged by 
the warring mass, can see the rising ferment in which is em- 
bodied the dim form of Truth. Tile combatants at times catch 
fragments of her robe, and are dazzled by its textifle. Yet awhile* 
and she will smile upon them in beaming radiance, and they will 
wonder at the blindness which led them so long to strike at each 
other in error. 

“ Experience maketh fools wise/’ says the proverb. It is an 
unfortunate condition of humanity, that mere precepts cannot 
make an impression. It is needful to pass through the gate of 
experience in order to reach conviction. Still, much has been 
done. People refuse to worship as of yore, the senseless idols 
which authority had set up. They no longer ask how long a 
custom has existed, but what maybe the utility of its continuance. 
Numberless confused answers are given both by the ignorant and 
by th£ designing, yet only through the midst of this confusion 
lies the pathway to truth? The clear vision of the philosopher 
^can espy it, but amidst the Babel of tongues, his warning voice, 
will for awhile be drowned. But even though it be late, the 
day-spring will at last visit us. 

The work whose title stands at the head of this article is the 
production of M. Achilie Munft, the sou of the Paladin of that 
name, one of the false gods whom people are now ceasing 
to worship, whojby way of recompense for the quantity of human 
blood he shed iij the service of Napoleon, was by that remorse- 
less conqueror made King of Naples, which, in the perverted 
style of the Imperial Court, was considered equivalent to making 
the Neapolitans free. A Bourbon was turned out, and a Murat 
was brought in. Their intellect seems to have been upon a par, 
but the difference between them was, that the former w as devoid 
of physical courage, whereas the latter possessed a superabund- 
ance of it, to such an extent indeed, that during the periods of 
truce while with the army, lie w as accustomed to engage in hand- 
to-hand fighting fiom pure liking for the sport. Without " know- 
ing the divisions of a battle inoruthan a spinster,” Murat was an 
admirable bulld og, and whenever his master, Napoleon, gave the 
signal for hlfnto fall on, he. was an e^ellent leader in a cavalry 
charge, and hewed away with the brawny arm of a butcher. It 
wa* therefore perfectly uatural that he should bestow upon his 
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eldest son the name of Achilles, and the internal evidence of the 
work before us shows, that something of the disposition of the 
father has been inherited by the son that he would rather 
still be “ Prince Royal of the two Sicilies/' or, it may be. King 
of Naples or any other kingdom, than tC Honorary Colonel of 
the Belgic Army,” or f* Citizen of the United States,” on which 
he piques himself with u species of mock humiliation. Lfr has 
been said that his grandfather was H pastrycook ; his father be- 
came a king ; he himself has been, in addition to the titles already 
enumerated, slave-holder, Jawyer; and postmaster of a village 
in Florida, which last occupation he altogether forgets to men- 
tion. This is more like an Arabian Night’s Tale than a story of 
modem Europe, and is another sign of the age of transition in 
which we live, wherein good is constantly working its silent way 
out of evil. In a long dedication to Comte Thibaudeau, M. 
Murat talks much about rational liberty and self-government, the 
badness of European gouTinnents, and the goodness of that of 
the United States. He describes the burning delirium with which 
he quitted his plantation and his study, and hastened to join the 
ranks of the French army so soon as he heard of the days of 
July; hut the mode in which lie talks of his “ disappointment” 
gives strong suspicion, that, dissatisfied with his career in the 
United States, he was quite willing to fair e fortune in the career 
of liberty. He advises the getting rid of European armies 
by sending them “ to make conquests and work civilization in ' 
Asia and Africa, which offer a \ast field wherein French chivalry 
may reap a harvest of glory ; ” alter the fashion of ancient Rome. 
But their numbers are to he recruited from the mother country. 
The mime of MURAT affixed in large letters in kingly style to 
his preface, with the plebeianism of the Christian name propor- 
tionately small, clearly points out one person whom the author 
thinks fitted*io command these armies of conquest and civili- 
zation.” The affectation of equality in principle, and its prac- 
tical denial throughout the volume, form a most amusing contrast, 
notwithstanding the disgust we experience at the hypocrisy. 

The work is in the form of letters, written during the years 
18'2(> to IS ‘J'2 inclusive. A Jew of them appeared in a small 
volume in the early part of I8J0, while the author was still in 
America, and were reviewed in a former number of this journal.* 
These are incorporated in the present volume. The author is a 
clever, though not a wise man, and moreover a very skilful dcscriber; 
tolerably accurate where he speaks of facts from his own know- 
ledge, but imbued witlumich prejudice when speakirgof the people 


* No. xiii. Art. x. 11 The United States,” p. 194. 
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of the Northern *>r (as they are more frequently caHcd) Eastern 
States. Take the work altogether, it is perhaps the best familiar 
picttire that has appeared of that alternately lauded and depreciated 
portion of the globe- inhabited by our Transatlantic brethren. 
The work of Mrs. Trollope is a caricature, and of course bears 
a semblance to the reality; but there is iluich absolute untruth 
mixed up with it, and its general character is what a note-book of 
Charles Matthews might be 'supposed to be. Upon this showing 
only can the extraordinary sale it has met with be accounted for; 
but it is a grievous reflection, that ail ill-natured squib of such a 
quality should be so eagerly seized on, to»keep up the base conten- 
tions whereby two noble nations are made to dislike each other. * 
“ The interests of the two nations perfectly coincide; and the 
open, and the covert hostilities, with which they plague one ano- 
ther, are the offspring of a bestial antipathy begotten by their 
original quarrel.”")' Hut though the facts of M. Murat may 
in most cases be regarded as correct, his inferences must be le- 
ceived with much caution ; for, in addition to beiug a bad reasoner, 
he is evidently under the constant operation of prejudices, arising 
from an innate love of arbitrary power, which he \ainly tiies to 
disguise under an affectation of liberality. 

The first letter treats of the general division of the Union into 
the States, and his prejudice at once breaks out, in speaking of the 
natives of the New England States, who are the class of men espe- 
** cially«known by the name of ) ankees,] though foreigners have ge r 
nerallv made that name apply to the whole people of the Union. 


* To the reader who is desirous ol obtaining accur.de notions relative to the United 
States, divested of the hasty, partial, an<k piejudked xiews of tourists and political 
partizaus, \\c cannot recommend n belter xvosk than Mi. Howard llinlon's “ Ilistois 
and Topography ol the United States ot North Ameiica,” rc< er.tfy completed in two 
volumes, 4 to., and illustrated with .'ppropiiatc maps and engravings. Jt contains bv 
far the most complete and well-digested body of information relume to 111 * %T ir* ^Ame- 
rican Republic which has yet been o lie red to the world, written in a slyle ol clearness, 
and even elegance, not usual in such works. The lirst volume is entirely dedicated to 
the History, which is divided into thicc books, and brought down to the hllieth year 
of the Republic (lCi?G.) The second volume embrace-, in fixe books, distributed into 
convenient chapters, the iinpoitant subjects of Physical Geography, Natural History, 
Statistics, Slat** of Society , and Topography . The labour ol collecting, classify iug, and 
condensing, within a reasonable compass, Mich a mass of various and .scattered mate- 
rials, must have been immense, and entitles the author to very high praise. Not loss 
commendable is the spirit of impartiality which reigns throughout, equally icniovcd 
from indiscriminate eulogy on every thing that is American, or from unjust dcpieciution. 

f Austin’s lectures on Jurisprudence, 

j The word Yankee is said to be an additional corruption from the imperfect speech 
of the Indians in endeavouring to pronounce the word English, which they called 
Yenguees. In Peru theie is a popular tradition that Ynca Manco Capac, the first of 
the Peruvian dynasty, xva-, in reality, an Englishman wrecked on the coast, whence 
came the word -Man. There was a ho an existing superstition that the doJix'er- 

ance of Peru from the Spanish y^kowas to be accomplished by a people coming fiom 
the west. When the Chilcno squadron, commanded and partly manned by English- 
men, went to Peru 1 o make war on the Spaniards, together with the army ol San Mar- 
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" There (ill the New England States) the men seem born to calculate 
by pence and farthings but they rise thereby to calculate, by millions, 
without losing an atom of their exactness* or the paltriness of their 
original views. Their greediness of gain is beyond all shame, and they 
make no scruple of avowing openly, like Petit- Jean, that “ without 
money, honour is but a|discase. f> 

“ This calculating and avaricious spirit harmonizes wonderfully with 
the pharisaical observance of Sunday, which they call the Sabbath, and 
all the puritanical observances of the Presbyterian faith, of which most 
of them are professors. They are so scrupulous in this respect, that a 
brewer was publjply rebuked in church for having brewed on Saturday, 
which had exposed the beef to work on the Sabbath day, Thissthcy call 
morality, which they hold consists much more in not swearing, singing, 
dancing, or walking on the Sunday, than in refraining from the com- 
mission of fraudulent bankruptcy. This species of hypocrisy is so 
natural to them, that the greatest number of them practise it with per- 
fect sincerity. They themselves glory i^i speaking of their country as the 
“ countiy of steady habits ; *' not that they are a whit more virtuous, 
but because they put on a demure air once a week, and on Saturdays 
are contented with codfish and apple-pics. Boston, their capital, how- 
ever, abound* with eminent literary men ; it is styled the “ American 
Athens it was the cradle of their liberty, and produced several of its 
most zealous defenders, men equally distinguished in council and in the 
field of battle. Education is there much more diffused than^in any 
other part of the world whatever. In short, they possess everything 
that leads to greatness, and have great view’s, without ever relinquishing 
that pAly spirit of detail which follows them everywhere. Everywhere* 
you may recognize a genuine Yankee by the adroit manner in which he 
asks questions about matters with which he is perfectly acquainted, — by 
the evasive way in which he answers such as ate put to himself, without 
ever affirming anything, — and especially by the dexterous manner in 
which he contrives to disappear the moment the bill is ordered.*’ 

W illi little that is positively untrue in this statement — the stories 
of and the apple-pies being of course merely tales, 

characteristic of former times rather than of the present — the 
author has contrived to give a very unfavourable picture of people 
whom he evidently dislikes. That they have imamiuble points, is 
true; but these, are the result of local circumstances, rather than 
of mental delect. The New England Slates are the oldest set- 
tled, and the land, when compared with the rest of the Union, 
especially the Western States, is far from fertile. A large annual 
surplus of people is produced on their territory, beyond what 
there is food to support, and, consequently, rigid economy is 
practised by most of the inhabitants, and the remainder emigrate 
towards the unoccupied lands. Some of them, like the Scotch, 
become pedlars, dealing, in innumerable articles* 1 ©! small value 

tin, this superstition did as good service to the cause of the patriots as ever did the 
anniversary of a victory to Napoleon ill inspiriting his troops tor a fresh cotiqueJl. 
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and easy carriage. Like most small dealers who make a trifling 
return, their' occupation must yield a large profit, or it would not 
maintain them, and to increase the prolit, much petty trickery is 
resorted to, as is common, not with the Yatikces alone, but with 
all people of all countries who follow sinnlaj trades. The scenes 
of Yankee pedling traffic are commonly in the Western and 
Southern States, amongst people far more wealthy than them- 
selves, and who are consequently more easily overreached in a 
bargain. Hence arises the scandal that the Y ankecs are all cheats, 
which is the impression of the southern and western people, who 
judge oY a large body from what they liave seen of a few strag- 
gling supernumeraries, just as common-minded "Southrons” take 
it for granted that all Scotchmen must be mean and covetous, 
because limited means force them to frugality. M. Murat lias 
fallen into this vulgar error. There may be much hypocrisy as 
well as much sincerity in their strict observance of the formula* 
of their religion, as there doubtless is amongst the Scotch ; but 
it is not true that fraudulent bankruptcy is held in less horror 
than singing or dancing on a Sunday, as M. Murat insinuates. 
The strongest minds in the Union arc mostly to be found in the 
Eastern States, though, as is usual amongst most people of 
medioefre wealth, those minds have been applied, hitherto, to 
trade and commerce, rather than to other things which would 
•have given them mote fame and less riches. 

M. Murat thus speaks of the Southern States: 

rt South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, the Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
constitute properly vvliat is called * the South/ Their interest is wholly 
agricultural. Long and short cottons, sugar, 1 ice, and Indian corn, form 
their staple produce, which require the labour of black n, and produce a 
price sufficiently remunerating to prevent them from employing their 
capital in other pursuits. The richness of the soil, and thej'r the 

climate, second the labours of the cultivator to such a degree, that it is 
much more advantageous to employ the negroes in cultivation than in 
manufactures. Although the characters of the people of these different 
States vary considerably over so wide an extent of country, a certain 
southern temperament is, nevertheless, observable in all of them. The 
frankness, generosity, hospitality, and liberality of the opinions of the 
people have become proverbial, and form a perfect contrast to the cha- 
racter of the Yankees, not at all to the advantage of the latter. In the 
midst of this group, South Carolina has made itself remarkable by a 
union of talents wholly unequalled by any other state of the Union. The 
society of Charleston is superior to aqy that I have found in my travels, 
either on this or the other side of the Atlantic. It leaves nothing to be 
desired inrespeef to refined and elegant manners; but what is much better 
in the eyes of persons like yob and me, who attach no great importance 
to politesse, it abounds with men of real talent, and is equally free from 
pedantry and insignificance,” 
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The “ frankness, generosity, and hospitality,’* which the author 
describes, are precisely those qualities which do not depend upon 
the individual man, but oil the locality in which he is placed. 
The Yankees are frugal, because they have more mouths than 
food. The Southerners are hospitable, because they have more 
food than mouths; aild, moreover, live in a climate which requires 
fewer expensive appliances to constitute comfort. In all <?oun- 
tries thus circumstanced, hospitality will exist; for in truth, 
pleasant company is of more value than the food and lodging 
which is exchanged for it. It is in this point of view that hos- 
pitality or ostentation, 8r both combined, are exercised at the 
country seats of the English aristocracy; but they are not found 
in the dwellings of the poor. Hospitality is a quality, whose very 
existence presupposes a surplus of means in those who exercise 
it. Reduce the means below par, and the hospitality would cease. 
Frankness, generosity, and hospitality, arc three things which 
much conduce to human happiness; how desirable is it then, 
that the surplus of means which usually produces them should 
exist in all countries alike, liut the generosity which M. Murat 
vaunts is rather of a questionable kind. The true meaning of the 
word has, indeed, been very commonly abused. Amongst com- 
mon-minded people the word generosity means simply thq act of 
giving away any thing, without reference to the means or motives 
of the giver. Thus they esteem a rich man, who gives away a 
guinea, more generous, by twenty shillings, than the poor man* 
who gives away a shilling, though the proportion of means maybe 
inversely that of the amount. This is precisely the way in which 
the West Indian character for generosity has been gained. They 
have given away what cost them nothing to acquire. It was a 
common remark formerly, that a miser who went to reside in the 
W cst jjldja Islands usually became a liberal man, and a liberal 
man became a spendthrift. The remark countenances the fact, 
that neither generosity nor meanness are inherent in the moral 
nature of the individual, but vary with every change in external 
circumstances. People desire to hoard those things only of 
which they dread a scarcity. They do not hoard air, because 
there is enough for all, and where food is in abundance, they be- 
come as regardless of its expenditure. There is a far higher 
quality, more worthy to be called generosity, the self-sacrificing- 
spirit which occasionally prompts individuals to endure personal 
suffering and painful privation, for the sake of friendship or of 
public good; of this quality, \ve apprehend more will be found 
amongst the Yankees .than amongst the Southerners. Some- 
thing of hardship, though it may debase many, seems to be 
requisite in order to bring forth the sterner virtues of humanity. 
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That a man can behave well in prosperity is no argument for his 
being amongst the most valuable members of society. The 
whites of the West India Islands, with all their hospitality, are 
not generally found the most moral of mew, or the most punc- 
tilious as to the means of relieving their necessities when unac- 
customed privations press upon them; anti were the Carolina 
planters reduced to the same condition, the same causes would 
probably produce the same effects. -As regards their “ liberality 
of opinions, which has become proverbial,” this is mere verbi- 
age. Their liberality is applied to themselves— the white land- 
holding* and slaveholding race — exclusively. Put it to the test by 
touching upon the emancipation or education of the slaves, and 
their liberality will vanish into furious invectives on the right of pro- 
perty, and the loss they would incur by negro education. The 
“ elegance of manners and politeness,” at least the latter, has 
been produced to some extent by the practice of duelling, which 
has a tendency to prodnee carefulness in word and deed to avoid 
giving offence; but the “ talents,” which the author vaunts as 
superior to those of the Yankees, are very questionable, llovv 
else is it, that, in the question of the Tariff, the Southern and 
Western Members of Congress have been so often beaten by the 
men of the North, in spite of their having truth on their side.* 

Speaking of the States of the West, the author says: 

“ Incomparably the largest and richest part of the Union, they will 
shortly *be, if they are not already, the most populous, and it will not be 
long before they have power in their hands, as well as luxury, education, 
and the arts, which naturally flow from its possession. 

<f Their interest is manufacturing and agricultural, although the first 
has greatly the superiority. The character of the people is strongly 
marked by a tude instinct of masculine liberty, frequently degenerating 
into licentiousness, a simplicity of morals, and a rudeness of manners, 
sometimes bordering on boorishness and cynic independpiy-'-^hesc 
States are too young to render it necessary for me to say much about 
their politics j they are generally bitter and ignorant.” 

This is a fair description of the people whose “ gougings and 
nose-bitings” were foimerly retailed in England by unrcHecting 
or interested tiavellers. All rude people have their modes of 
settling personal disputes, and people who pass half their time in 
the woods are not likely to he very refined; but we remember 
the time when many good easy people in England, fond of reading 
about horrors, deemed that it was scarcely possible to land in the 
Union without losing at least one eye and half a nose. Yet, at 
the same time, had they turned off the king’s highway, on their 

* The ablest man in South Caro'in,., mid tlu* leader of the Anti-Tariff party, is au 
expatriated Englishman— Mr. Cooper. 
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road to Liverpool, they might have found, ill most of the Lan- 
cashire villages, specimens of private battle, whereiy the com- 
batants laydown on the earth, side by side, to u kick, ballock, and 
bite,” to the endangeripent of eyes, ears, and noses. But it is a 
curious fact, that the brutalities of foreign countries afford a 
peculiar charm in naiYation, which home productions can never 
realize. History becomes romance when the scene is laid •in a 
remote region. 1 

The following passage is well calculated to quiet the hopes and 
fears of those who speculate upon a breaking up of the Union: 

u Here principles are immovably fixed in the minds and hearft. The 
people are unanimous as to the government. They only differ as to the 
persons, and upon some secondary measures. Shull there be a bank es- 
tablished ? Shall there be a canal here or there ? Shall there be a law 
against usury? Shall we send Mr. So and So to Congress? These arc 
the objects which occupy, not a stirring and active minority, but the 
whole nation. People busy themselves till the law is passed, or the 
election is over ; after that they no longer talk of it, nobody thinks of 
any further opposition.” 

And, now that steam-locomotion has half destroyed distance, 
even thus they may go on till the whole land, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, shall be full of people, when theie may arise a cause 
of quarrel, if a large portion of them find a difficulty in procuring 
the necessaries of life. 

The second letter gives a lively and tolerably accurate \ T ie\v of 
the state of the paities called Democrats and federalists. I11 the 
third letter there is a vivid description of the mode of selling pub- 
lic lands, and the establishment of new towns, which might 
delight eveu a novel reader; together with the whole process 
which is usually gone through for the formation of a new State. 
The fourth letter treats of negro slavery; ami on this subject the 
a’utliur'speSfks with all that lack of argument which characterises 
a slave-holder, blinded to every thing but the one consideration — 
that his “ property” is called in question. 

“ The reasons that may be assigned for not becoming slave-proprietors 
can only be of two kinds— -of right or of calculation. I shall endeavour 
to refute them ; and, first of all, to justify the right of the master, 
afterwards, to show you that, at certain periods of society, this order of 
things is as advantageous to the slave as to the master.” 

Pleasant enough, perhaps, for those who happen to be masters; 
but what would the slaves say Jo it? M. Murat, being a master, 
takes 110 thought of that, but maintains that might gives right. 
The samples of his reasoning are facetious enough. 

" A man meets with a lion; lie has undoubtedly the right to appro- 
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priate to hiiusclf the lion’s skin ; but the lion has an equally undoubted 
right to the man’s flesh. The man never thinks of making the lion ac- 
knowledge his right to flay him, or to punish him if he does not submit 5 
he proceeds to force him, to compel him.’* m 

This is the argument upon which M. Murat claims a right 
o^er the slave. He might skin and eat a* negro upon the same 
shoeing. But let us go on:, 

“ The social state produces great changes in the rights of individuals; 
nevertheless, the three following rules may be laid down as certain. — 
] . Societies act towards each other in the same way as individuals to each 
other, without being regulated otherwise than by the individual (natural) 
right. 2 . Societies act according to the same right, towards individuals 
who are strangers to them. 3 . The members of a society recover their 
individual independence towards objects, strangers to the laws of that 
society/’ 

Whereby we glean, that a black man is merely a species of 
chattel, not cognizable by the laws of a slave-holding society as a 
rational being. Farther on, the author argues, that a master has 
as much right to his slave as lie has to his horse. But 

“ In short, the slave has as much right to resist his master, and It) 
make his escape, as the toaster has to appropriate him to his use, and to 
compel him to be obedient. There is no contract between them, conse- 
quently 110 reciprocal right, for one social right can only be founded upon 
some other. The error has arisen from this, of supposing the slave to be 
bound \o a moral duty of passive obedience, which is absurd j for that 
would suppose a contract where all the advantages arc 011 one side, and 
all the disadvantages on the other; a conti act null ipso Jado. The 
master, notwithstanding, has as much right to be supported by society 
in the exercise of his authority over liis slave, as in that over his horse.” 

This is what a great sage would have called “lawyer’s law.” 
W hat advantages does the slave possess ? His maste r keeps him 
in working order, to get all he can out of his carcase^ and vPbuld 
work him to death if he could thereby get a greater profit, and 
could supply the waste by purchase. Where is the barrier against 
“passive obedience?” The will of the master, who is both ad- 
versary and judge. But let us do the author full justice. Hear 
what lie says further on : 

“ It is true, that there is no law to protect the slave from his master's 
bad treatment; but there is in public opinion a much stronger protection 
than in all laws; the man w'ho would allow his passions to get the 
better of him, in the manner I have seen described by English writers, 
would forfeit for ever the character of a gentleman” 

Alas for the lot of the poor negroes, if this be their only re- 
source! There is no law to protect fliem, but if their master 
were to ill use them, he would be esteemed no gentleman ! J ust 
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such would be the case were a man wantonly to ill use his horses. 
But alter the case — make the ill treatment ol the negroes a matter 
of mercantile profit — let a man bo assured that he could realize 
his capital by working bis negroes to death— how long would this 
prestige of gentility operate beneficially for the slaves? l^ot one 
hour. The communion ol profit would make a commumonpf 
cruelty, and he would be esteemed % a fool who failed to tread 
in the common track. M. Murat had better at once take another 
ground, and seriously set about proving that the negroes are not 
men at all, but .merely inferior animals. So long as he fails to 
make good this position, so long as the negroes arc acknowledged 
to be men, so long will the whites sustain more degradation m 
holding them as slaves than the blacks do in being so held. 

t( The public opinion in the southern states is, I believe, that slavery 
is necessary, but that it is an evil. I am far from looking at the niattei in 
this lightj on the contrary, I am tcmj>ted to consider it, in certain 
periods of the existence of nations, as a good.’* <f It, in political economy, 
slavery has the result of facilitating the peopling of our southern countries, 
its effect upon society is not less advantageous. The planter, relieved 
from all manual labour, lias much more time to cultivate his understand- 
ing. The habit of considering himself morally responsible for the 
fate of a great number of persons, gives to bis character a kind of aus- 
tere dignity which conduces to virtue, and which, tempered by t2tc aits, 
sciences and literature, contributes to form of the southern plantci one 
of the most perfect models of the human race, llis house is open to all 
comers with a generous hospitality ; his purse is but too frequently so, to 
profusion. The habit of being obeyed gives him a noble Jivrir Jn treat- 
ing with his equals, that is to say, with every white man, and an inde- 
pendence of ideas in political and Religious matters, which form a pci- 
iect contrast with the rcscive and hypocrisy which we too often meet 
with in the Noifch. Towards his slaves liis conduct is^ that of a fathci 
rather than a ma>ter, for he is too powerful to be cruel. ^ 

“ oTnpurfr the elections in the great cities of the North and of the 
South ; what tumult in the one, what calm in the other! In the North 
the inferior classes ol society take possession tumultuously of the place 
of election, and, by their indecent conduct, drive from it as it were eveiy 
well-educated and enlightened man. In the South, oil the contraiy, al 
the inferior classes are black, tongue-tied, slaves, rhe educated classes 
conduct the elections quietly and rationally, and it is, perhaps, to that 
alone that the superiority of talent exhibited by the southern nicmbcis in 
the Congress is attributable.” 

Be it remarked, en passant , that the author himself was foi 
several years one of the slaveholders whom he represents as such 
“ perfect models of the human race/’ 

" [n all countries,' and all times,, a^great majority of mankind is 
condemned to subsist by manual labour, ami I have not the least doubt 
but that this portion of society is much more happy and much more jisc- 
ful in a state of slavery than in any other. Compare the lot of our nc- 
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gtoes, well clothed, well fed, with tio care for the morrow eocl no 
apxiety for their family $ compare them, I say — not with the degraded 
race of free negroes and mulattos, having the whole weight of liberty 
without . a single one of its advantages, but — with the white labourers of 
Europe, working twice or thrice as much, and constantly on the verge of 
starvation, both them and their families. I lia^e no hesitation in saying 
that* our negroes are not only much happier than the operatives of the 
English manufacturing towns, hut even than the peasantry generally 
throughout Europe/" 

If this argument be a good one, England is at present in a 
most false position. The ministry and c the people are in fault, 
and th% plans of the Holy Alliance are those best calculated to 
promote human happiness. All the industrious classes of all 
countries, whether whites or blacks, ought to be slaves, and the 
days of July must be held as the overthrow of human happiness. 
M. Murat assuredly ought not to have been persecuted in the 
manner he complains of, by the European powers ; for he is evi- 
dently a good friend to their system, and it were wiser for them at 
once to admit him into their clique , parvenu though lie be. 
Dionysius the tyrant kept a school when he could no longer rule 
grown people; and M. Murat, the Ex-prince Royal, takes to 
governing black slaves in America. But his argument is un- 
sound* It may be true that the present condition of the free 
workmen of England is physically worse than that of the Ameri- 
can slaves; but there is this difference, that the former can im- 
prove their condition indefinitely, by the exercise of their own 
energy ynd discretion; whereas nothing which the latter can do, 
short of operating upon the fears of their masters, can help them. 
It is said in the old classic fable, *that when the box of Pandora 
was opened, evils innumerable fldw about the world, but Hope 
remained at the bottom. The black slaves have uo hope, be- 
cause their masters will ever keep them in a state of ignowmee, in 
order to rule them more easily; but with regard to the European 
workmen, whenever they resolve to limit the supply of labour to 
the demand there is for it, — in other words, whenever their num- 
bers cease to be above the existing supply of food, — they will 
gradhally rise in the scale of happiness, and be perfectly capable 
appreciating the advantages of freedom, which M. Murat ap- 
pears to consider them at present unfitted for. But what must be 
the state of a man’s intellect who cad seriously declare that the 
possession of black slaves “ gives to the character a species of 
ai^MhS"4r|^y which conduces to virtue?” If dignity there be, 
it wbtidd rather be found in the poor slave who bears with pa- 
tient the justice of bis lot^thau in inflictor of the injustice. 

. * Bad f« ilaWry, but far less degrading. 

To bla&fc med traded/tban to white men trading l v 
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Much has* been written on both sides of the question with re- 
gard to negro slavery, but it has been rather with .the furious 
spirit of partizanship, than in the calmness of philosophic research# 
We can more readily exruse the philanthropists for their entbttiasm, 
because they err in behalf of the better feelings of human nature; 
but we regret that they should injure their cause by it. Gnat 
pains have been taken to represent the blacks as capableqf 
equalling the whites in intellect if they were instructed. This is 
not true of the present race, whatever may be the case in future 
times; and M. Murat is partly correct in affirming, that i4 the 
black race of men is incontestably inferior to the white# If 
proofs were wanting, look at the fact, that in the West India 
islands, one white man holds nearly ten black men in a state of 
forced subjection, which is most distasteful to them# Were the 
case reversed — one black bolding ten whites in forced subjection 
—how long would it endure? Net a day. The very working 
tools would prove the weapons of freedom. But, with the excep- 
tion of Haiti, the negroes have never been able to get up an 
effective plot; they are evidently infirm of purpose: and even in 
the island of Jamaica, when the Maroons * had beaten the white 
troops, they were frightened into submission by some twenty 
bloodhounds and chasseurs brought from Cuba — frightened even 
without seeing them. What peculiar excellence have the negroes 
ever been found to possess? There have been many good 
chanics amongst them, and some writers, poets inclusive. 0 But 
what have they been, more than mere imitators? No great inven- 
tion, no books of high merit, have been produced by them. Their 
physical construction is awkward and unshapely ; their heads be- 
tray no capacity for the developement of high intellectual facul- 
ties, and their power of language is exceedingly imperfect. Cun- 
ning in them for the most part supplies the place of what in the 
whifbrfs vHsdoin. Professor Lawrence says of them— 

• f To expect that the Africans can be raised by any culture to an 
equal height in moral sentiments and intellectual energy with Europeans, 
appears to me quite as unreasonable as it would be to hope that the 
bull-dog may equal the greyhound in speed : that the latter may be 
taught to hunt by scent, like the bound; or that tbe mastiff may rival in 
talents and acquirements the sagacious and docile poodle.”f 

What remedy is there then, our readers will ask ? Must Ame- 
rica ever be cursed with the infliction of slavery? M. Murat has 
answered the question, and, we^ think, in a satisfactory manner. 

* From the Spanish wyrd cimegn m, signify ioa tmeonquered. - i 

f We do not agree with the professor as to wnatlnny be in future tunes, pm* cOj$rm 
hU opinion as to the present existing race. 


was general In the United States, ‘but in propor- 
tion as free labour has become cheaper, the legislatures have abolished it, 
The sao*£ thing is mw taking place under our eyes in Virginia and 
Maryland, Where (be population having increased, the price of labour and 
of negroes has diminished, The proprietors get rid of them as fast as they 
can j these negroes are purchased for the new jtates, in which labour is 
In a few years there will be scarcely any slaves in these two 
states, and the legislatures will do well, for form's sake, to abolish slavery 
in them. The same thing will happen in time in all the states, present and 
future, and the Union will be at last fairly rid of this domestic plague. 1 ’ 


Thif is precisely the mode in which* the abolition of slavery 
must take place in the Union, for to suppose that the slave- 
holders will give up what they have been taught to consider their 
property, and many of them possessing no other property, is a 
hopeless ease, because they have the power of maintaining’!!; and 
if the negroes were enlightened enough to give regular battle for 
their freedom, the whites, from their superior intelligence, would 
slaughter them by thousands. The writer of this article was once 
rambling over the estate of Mount Vernon, in Virginia, formerly 
the property of General Washington, and, having lost his way, 
entered into conversation with an old negress, in the course of 
which die burst into a long tirade against the Virginian land- 
holder, who were selling off their slaves to the southern markets, 
and in some cases giving them their freedom. She herself had 
formeHy been a slave on the estate of Mount Vernon, but had 
been free six years, and concluded by wishing that she were a 
slave still, for in that state she had nothing to think of, whereas, 
being free, she could hardly make a living. Let not the anti- 
abolitionists quote this as an evidence in their favour. It is but 
another proof added to the many others, how debasing a thing 
altvCry must be when it deprives human beings of the capacity of 
^f-dependancc' 

"-The lest of experience has made it very clear, that the whites 
1 .blacks cannot live on one territory in a state of equality, any 
lian the whites and red men* They never mix, except to 
the position of master and servant, or of master and slave, 
ycatmti t associate together, for they are incapable of con- 
>g upon die same subjects; and, moreover, the peculiar 
r^nutoaating from the bodies of negroes, even when cleanly, 
pecially int a warm climate, renders them personally un- 
to white people. Those who have not lived amongst 
je of this matter, *but those who have will readily 
rouent. There are individuals of the white races 
f^>bo^ musky odour is euKtted, unpleasant enough, 

it true, but not comparable with that of the negro* which re- 






sembles that'exudiug from the* snake, the crocodile* and/the 
beetle* 

Whenever the black slaves shall acquire knowledge, and the 
power of consecutive thinking, it is certain that they will notsulH 
mit to remain slaves. They will either acquire their freedom by- 
concession or force, or they will cut the throats of the whites as 
they did in Hait}, dr lose their own lives in the attempt, TBe 
question is,. how shall this be prevented? In the case of the 
American continent, by exportation to Africa* In the case of the 
West India Islands, by the abdication of the whites, whose claim 
to compensation Should meet with liberal consideration. Pqpsibly 
the slaves would be willing to work out their own freedom if the 
matter were fairly put to them. Some persons have speculated 
on the possibility of the negro race being absorbed by intermar- 
riage with the whites. But even could this be accomplished, we 
should be loth to see it take place, because it would much 
deteriorate a race which is greatly superior to the other. It 
would be a long stride backwards in civilization. Were the race- 
horse intermingled with the cart horse, the produce would imper- 
fectly possess the qualities of both. The world is wide enough 
to hold both black and white nations on its surface, and when 
there shall be no causes of collision between them, they will cease 
to inflict mutual injury. Oh that a man of black blood might 
arise, to work out the regeneration of his # race in Africa, to undo 
the work of which the protector of the Red Indians, the pRilau- 
thropic but unwise, and consequently unjust, lias Casas, was the 
origiual projector, — the horrible and atrocious slave trade, and Its 
results ! t 

The fifth letter gives an account by no means flattering of the 
state of religion in the Union. On this subject, however, we must 
observe, that the author's ideas are entirely those of the conti- 
nental nltraHiberal school, of men with whom " religion" and, 
“ superstition" are synonimous terms — who regard all outward 
forms of religion as a mere farce, and all who practise them as 
bigots, knaves, or hypocrites. Such opinions wifi not be received 
with much favour or respect, either in America or this country. 
The sum total of his conclusions, very complacently stated* is, that 
“ the great current of opinions, of literature, and thepbupsophy of 
the age," will sweep away the church, and “ finally destroy the 
Christian religion 5" and that this “ destruction” has , 11 perhaps," 
made greater progress in the United States than is generally sup* 
posed* As an active but insidbus co-operator in this work of 
“ destruction," he enumerates the sect of Unitarians, which, fey 
his account, has made grfht progressdately at Boston, and 
includes almost every man of eminence in that city among itS Pcte- 
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verts. The Unitarians, we may remark, whatever M. Murat may 
think, are, a Christian sect, and would disclaim, we doubt not, as 
indignantly as every other sect of Christians, the idea of being 
associated in any such design as is here ipiputed to them. 

The sixth letter is on the subject of the administration of jus- 
tice, and the rapturous mode in which tlfe author speaks of his 
j$R)fession of an advocate, or what we should ball a practising bar- 
rister, gives sufficient evidence that he has a strong family liking 
for that species of justice which the longest sword or the shrewd- 
est wit can procure. He, evidently, neither understands juris- 
prudence nor legislation, and cares nothing for laws except as 
they open to him a field for the exercise of that species of chi- 
canery which enables the man of ready wit to take advantage of 
his duller opponent. No man of a rightly constituted mind could 
have deliberately published the following remarks. They might 
have served for an afler-diiuser jest, but as a digested opinion, they 
mark the uttercr for one unfitted to be trusted with authority over 
his fellows. 

;"Tome, in fact, nothing is at all comparable to the interior of a 
tribunal. I could pass my whole life with pleasure there, even if I were 
forced to be but a silent spectator. People talk of the theatre ! it is but 
a feeble and blundering copy of a court of justice. Here we have the 
reality. Tragedy, comedy, farce and melo-drama, are all to be found 
hem, and the actors are much better than those on the stage, because 
what©they represent are the passions which they really feel ; I speak of 
the suitors and the witnesses. It requires one to have practised to know 
the pleasure arising from following up an idea, — of hunting out a law 
which seems to evade your search through twenty volumes, — to drive it 
from one entrenchment to another. When you have got hold of it at 
last, after verifying a thousand quotations, what a triumph ! A very 
different one, indeed, from that of catching a red-fox after a chase of 
twenty miles ! You arrive at the court ; with what pleasure you enjoy 
the surprise which your discovery causes to the adverse pmy. He 
wishes to postpone the trial — you will not consent to it : it must imme- 
diately proceed. The examination of the witnesses commences— all are 
oh bis side — until you cross-examine them. J know nothing more 
amusing than to cross-examine a witness, half rogue, half fool, who has 
been well tutored by the adverse party, before a good jury. What art 
it requires to make him contradict himself, and after that, how easy it is 
to destroy the fabric of reasoning of one’s adversary! The pleadings 
follow : then the advocate becomes an actor ; it is the finest part of the 
whole business : and when he has played his part well, whether the cause 
j$ woo or lost, he carries home the consciousness of having done all that 
was possible to do, and his client, <*even if he is the loser, joins in the 
unanimous applause bestowed on his exertions by the court and the 
auiji&uy. So that whatever t may be the^fate of the cause, it always 
furmsbes the advocate with the means of triumph. I cannot speak of 
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the profession otherwise than con amore, for the happiest hours of my 
life are those which I have devoted to it." 

What a base kind of ambition is developed through the whole 
of this passage! Hovf strongly marked is the self-same spirit + 
which made of the elder Murat a soldier of fortune ! What a m 
disregard of every thing but intensely selfish objects, which woptd 
lead him to sacrifice the whole human race for the gratification of 
individual ambition. Elsewhere he praises the laws of the United 
States, but what a libel is it on them, that he should have been 
enabled to extract from tl^m so much tyrannous delight, hunting 
their meaning through twenty volumes, to secure a cause ri§ht or 
wrong, perchance to crush the helpless or aid the guilty, playing 
the part of an actor in real scenes, either of tragedy or comedy, 
and then describing it all with infinite gusto, as a thing far prefer* 
able to hunting a red fox twenty miles! Are human beings only 
made for sport to such men as this? * We fear that these feelings 
are by no means uncommon, even in England. At a meeting of 
barristers, at which we were present, the conversation happening 
to turn upon a member who was expected to retire from practice, 
an Irish barrister of some eminence, a liberal man on all public 
subjects, remarked: “ Retire! Who ever hfeard of such a thing? 
What can he do if he retires? Can any amusement of fox-hu*ting* 
be so full of sport as man-hunting? Making ducks and drakes 
of other people’s property, without personal risk, and being«paid 
for it in addition! No, no! No lawyer likes to retire after he 
has once got into practice.” If M. Murat was so delighted with 
the practice of t§ man-hunting,” as an advocate in the United 
States, why did he leave it and his postmaster’s situation? We 
suspect that he preferred the shorter process of i€ man-hunting” by 
means of musquet and sabre in Europe. We hope, sincerely, 
that lie jnay jiot have the means of gratifying his wishes. 

From the seventh letter, which gives a good general account of 
the existing laws in the Union, we extract the following sentence, 
in which there would be much good sense, supposing that all 
lawyers were philosophers. 

“ In a theocracy, the government is in the hands of priests ; under a 
military despotism, in those of generals j in a country governed by laws, 
it is just that their interpreters and their ministers should be the govern- 
ors. And we are well governed, and I look upon this influence of 
lawyers upon the government as the strongest guarantee of our liberties. 
And it is to that consummation that Europe will come, in proportion as 
liberty shall be better understood in that part of the world.” 

The eighth letter*treats*of the army, *mvy, and Indian popula- 
tion. Six thousand men is the total amount of the army, which 

VOL. xi. no. xxi. c • 
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is not maintained for the purpose of keeping the* populace in 
order, as is the fashion of most other countries, but for the pur- 

{ >o$e, principally, of garrisoning a frontier line of some thousand 
eagttes, all round the Union. The artillery occupies the coasts 
*of the Atlantic; the infantry those of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
~ frontiers of Missouri, and the Arkansas territory, chiefly as a se- 
cuflty against the Indian tribes. The following is a very correct 
statement. 

The present army can only be considered as the skeleton or the 
nursery of a much larger one ; it is destinetj, so to speak, to preserve the 
tradition of military usages and regulations. The officers of whom it is 
composed are, in general, very good, and in the event of a war, would 
be immediately promoted to superior grades, and distributed among the 
new regiments that would be raised. What would be most wanted would 
be good non-commissioned officers, which make the basis and the nerves 
of every good army. 

a The real military strength of the United States consists, not in its 
army, but in its militia. Every citizen forms part of it up to an age which 
varies in the different states ; for if the army belongs to the federal go- 
vernment, the militia depends entirely on the several states.” 

Whoever has travelled in the Union will instantly recognize the 
•fidelity of the following picture. 

* ** But it is the militia of the west and of the south which you should 
see. *A regiment of mounted riflemen , that is to say, of men inured to 
all the fatigues and privations of the almost savage life of a first esta- 
blishment, each of them mounted on a horse which he knows perfectly, 
armed with his trusty rifle, to which both he and his family have been 
indebted for many a dinner in time of need. These people laugh at every 
sort of fatigue ; to them a campaign- is a real party of pleasure. They are 
perfectly acquainted with the woods, and know how to find their way by 
the sun and the bark of the trees, following an enemy or a stag by the 
scent; in this they are aided by their dogs, for each of them has a 'dog with 
him. They wear no uniform ; every one comes in the dress he wears in his 
daily occupation, which bas been spun and woven by his wife, from the 
cotton which he bas himself planted. A hat, made of pulm-Ieavcs plaited, 
covers a face which has been blackened by the smoke of the bivouac. An 
Otter's skin, neatly folded and sewed together, contains his ammunition, 
bis materials for kindling a fire, and his small allowance of tobacco. A 
kpapsack behind the saddle carries provisions for himself and his horse. 
The animal is not more nice on that head than his master. A few hand- 
fuls of Indian corn per day content him $ but in the evening, on arriving 
at the camp, he is unsaddled, unbridled, and with two of his feet tied 
together, is turned loose into the woods, where a rich grass quickly pro- 
vides him with a frugal supper. Discipline is not very rigid with such a 
troop. No regular movem^n^ ; every maci makes war for himself, and 
as it were, instinctively. It is a hunting-party on a great scale ; and yet 
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these arc the troops which most distinguished themselves in the last war, 
and who repulsed the English at the battle of New-Orleanst*’ v 

The philosopher who contemplates the result of this battle will 
rejoice over the result, not because those who won happened to 
be Americans or rejtnblicans, but because those who lost 
invaders* After a just eulogimn on the high state of marift&e 
science and skill in the United Stales, the author states that in 
case of a war it might be difficult for them to find sailors. We 
have not much patience with the pugnacious disposition which 
leads M. Mural;, like Captain Basil Hall, always to be calculating 
on wars, even when we recollect that it is their metier ; but, not- 
withstanding, we pause to extract the following accurate remark : 

Notwithstanding, there is one consideration which consoles me j and 
that is, that no war can be undertaken that is not sanctioned by the will 
of the majority. An unpopular war <*an never be undertaken by the 
United States, and if the people wish for war they will know how to 
carry it on.” 

With regard to the race of Red Indians, the author talks much 
good sense, and also some absurdities. We agree with him that 
it is not desirable that they should disappear by intermarriage 
with the whites, because the white race, being decidec^y the 
finest, should be preserved free from an inferior intermixture. 
But the idea that a people who take little or no thought for the 
morrow should ovei power the calculating and far-sighted whites, 
— should 4< come like clouds of Huns guided by another Attila to 
fall upon W ashington as? the Gauls did upon ancient Rome,” is 
about as probable as that of^lhe sapient politicians who pro- 
phesy that the whole western world must ultimately fall under 
the yoke of Russia. Natural causes are operating upon the 
Indians, and gradually they must disappear from the face of the 
earth, 'as many wild animals have done, who obstinately refuse to 
bend to the sway of civilization. The >volf was a savage, and 
the wolf disappeared from England. The dog being something 
more of a reasoner, accommodated himself to the new order of 
things, and he has remained. A remark has been made by those 


* The following are two stanzas from a popular song, entitled “ The Hunters of 
Kentucky.’* 

“ We raised a bank to hide our heads, not that we thought of dying, 

But that wc like to take a rest, unless the game be Dying; 

Behind it stood our little force^noue wished it to be greater. 

For every man was half a horse, and half an alligator. 

“ They did’nt let our patience tire, before they showed their faces, 

We didn’t chobse to imte our fire, but snhgly kept our places; 

Until so near, wc saw them wink, we thought it time to stop ’em, 

It would have douc you good, I think, to sec Kentucky drop *em. w „ 

c a 
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who only look upon the Indians as inconvenient obstacles to 
civilization, that the deer and red men are alike, and invariably 
disappear from the clearings ; they cannot thrive away from the 
shelter of the woods. Dobrizhoffer ; , the ancient Jesuit, makes 
^i^e same remark on some of the Indian tribes of Paraguay. The 
sehfementalists, on the contrary, who regard the preservation of 
the Indians as paramount to every other consideration, would, if 
they could, turn out the whites from their cultivated lands re- 
cently occupied, and restore them to their original state of wood- 
land hunting grounds. We say would c if they «could, but this 
must be understood in theory, for the practice would by its 
effects soon make them converts. The fact is, these sentimentalists 
are mostly the indwellers of cities, who, supplied with all that 
can make life desirable, get up sympathy for the Indians just as 
they would get up a play, or as the Highland Society, com- 
fortably seated at dinner in well warmed rooms, recommends the 
use of the kilt to their poorer neighbours on the hill tops as a 
good old custom. The question is reducible to this. It is clearly 
understood, from the experience of ages, that the character of 
the white men' and red men is so far dissimilar, that they cannot 
live on terms of equalftv while in a state of proximity. Which, 
ftien^hall remove — the whites who are many, and who have 
much valuable artificial property, or the Indians, who are few, 
and scarcely possess any property but what they carry about their 
persons? The Indians and sentimentalists reply, that the red 
men have the best right to remain, because they are the indi- 
genous lords of the soil, and moreover, that the reservations of 
land scattered here and there uni'dst the territories of the whites 
have been preserved to them by specific laws; therefore it is 
cruel to turn them off*. It is a pleasant thing to see the spirit of 
philanthropy existing, even though it be put forth in absurdities, 
for it is an evidence of the good that is in human nature, and a 
proof that the desire to do evil is rare when misery does not 
press ; but the philanthropy has in this case degenerated into a 
blameable spirit of slander on the government of the United 
States, a spirit which has been much fomented by former govern- 
ments in England for mischievous purposes. The opponents of 
the United States were accustomed to remark on the difference of 
treatment which the Indians of Canada have received at the 
hands of the English government, compared with what they have 
received from the government of the Union. It is very true, but 
the two nations have never yet been placed in the same condition. 
The English government, constantly ridden by a night-mare fear 
that the Americans ' would take Canadfa from them, have on all 
occasions sought to enlist the passions of the Indians on their 
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side, and to keep them at war with the Americans, by making 
them annual presents, especially of arms. It is a high crime, 
whoever may commit it, to excite the savage man to attack the 
civilized. The Americans have not imitated the example. They 
make no subsidiary presents, and promptly make war on the 
Indians iu case of necessity, but, nationally speaking, witb&rfT 
more of cruelty than is the result of all war. 

The American government has ever treated the Indiaus with 
national good faith, has never broken a treaty with them. Yet still, 
cry the sentimentalists, # they get possession of all their land- 
True; but is it by an unfair process? Let us analyze the cha- 
racter of the Indian, and we shall get a result. 

The graud distinction between the red man and the white is, 
that the former, literally, or nearly literally, “ takes no thought 
for the morrow.” He is as devoted to the dolce far nienle as 
ever was an Italian of easy means* He will not move from his 
lazy reclining posture until hunger compels him, and, after catching 
as much game as will satiate his hunger, he returns to it again. 
Work he will not; that his wife must do for him; and though 
poor in every physical sense, he is as haughty in spirit as though 
he possessed the whole world uncontrolled. Possessing almost 
inconceivable constancy of endurance, as regards physical, su£-» 
lering, he has no moral power over himself to prevent physical 
enjoyment from degenerating into brutality. To sec alcotjpl and 
to place himself past thinking with it, are one and the same thing 
with him. Not fiven his pride and abhorrence of degradation can 
effect an} restraint. If he could contrive it, he would remain 
drunk for ever. He cau enjoy the produce of the labours of 
others, but as to working himself, he will not hear of it. He 
would like to have all the advantages which the white man pos- 
sesses, but be will not pay the white man’s price for them, — in- 
dustry aud foresight. The white mau asks for an acre on which he 
cau grow corn ; the Indian asks for leagues as his hunting ground. 
The process whereby the hunting ground chauges owners is very 
simple. The whites settle oil the skirts of the Indian territories, 
and enclose their plantations, whereupon the wild animals take 
the alarm and become scarcer. While the crop is growing, the 
cultivator or squatter takes his ritte to kill deer. The Indian 
complains, and a death probably takes place on one side or the 
other, precisely on the same system as the skirmishes between 
poachers and gamekeepers in England.* The Indians then 

* The following anecdote ijL taken from a newspaper of the Union, called the 
Batavia Press, August oOth, 18?9. 19 

•J We have a story of an Iudifgo^belng killed in the town of Le Roy on Thursday of 
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watch their opportunity, and perhaps massacre a white family or 
two. The relatives seek revenge, and slaughter perhaps a dozen 
Indians, whereupon the neighbouring tribes collect from all 
quarters, and a petty war commences, whifch gradually increases 
^JtjU the nation is obliged to take it up, tji id the Indians, as a 
n&tter of course, are beaten. They then undergo the fate of 
the conquered, that is to say,\he conquerors seize their land and 
settle upon it; but in all cases they leave a reservation for the use 
and enjoyment of the Indians, immensely beyond their neces- 
sities. In some instances this space has been enough to breed 
sufficient game to support them, but at all events sufficient cattle. 
In these reservations their right of possession has been strictly 
respected, and in most cases an annual supply of provisions and 
necessaries has been afforded. Laws have been enacted to pre- 
vent them from selling their land by private contract to the whites, 
who have also been prohibited from selling them brandy, or even 
trafficking with them, except under protecting regulations. Every 
thing, in short, has been done, that laws could accomplish, on the 
part of the American government, to protect the Indians of the 
reservations from the encroachments of the American citizens. 
But even as poaching continues in England in spite of game 
T&WSjTSo the whites bordering on the reservations smuggle brandy 
amongst the Indians, who are nothing loth, and gradually they 
are stripped of everything they can alienate, and are left in 

last week. The story is as follows: — An Indian of the Onoftrlegn tribe, we believe, 
came to the house of one Miller late at night ; ami after making some considerable 
noise at the door, finally succeeded in getting Miller up, who went to the door for the 
purpose of finding out the cause of so uii'stSi son able a visit. Oil opening the door he 
discovered the Indian armed with a rifle and a large knife, who interrogated him us 
follows — ‘You name Miller?’ The latter, mistrusting something in the wind, an- 
swered,' No.’ The Indian, it appears, was not .satisfied, foi he immediately replied, 
* Me guess you lie little; me guess you name Miller ; you hunt deer some ; kill ’em 
Some time ; guess you kill ’em some Indian too.’ Miller being totally unprepared for 
fight just then, assured him bis name was not Miller ; but that il he would go away 
peaceably, he would agree that Miller should meet him in a certain swamp on the 
Thursday following. With this assurance the Indian departed. On the day ap- 
pointed Miller repaired to the swamp ; hut instead of entering it in the direction of 
the bouse he repaired to the opposite side ; when near the centre, he discovered the 
Indian lying flat upon a log, watching, with his gun in his hand, the approach of Miller 
in the direction of the house, supposing he would come that way. At this time Miller 
stumbled, which caused sonic noise, on which the Indian sprung upon his feet and dis- 
charged his rifle at Miller, but without effect; Miller, like a true antagonist, gave it 
back again, and wounded the Indian ; but tlie Indian not being disposed to fail, and 
Miller not witling to trust bis red friend, worked another buttonhole in his side, and is 
then supposed to have secreted him, as Miller’s arms and sleeves were covered with 
blood when he came out of the swamp, A ‘great number ot Indians from Ton a wan ta 
and elsewhere, have since been searching the swamp, but have not as yet been able to 
discover the body. v 

“ It is supposed that the Indian bar! an old grudge against Miller, which he was dis- 
posed to settle before leaving fcjr the west. It would have been better for him to huve 
pasted receipts and quit. % \ u > v_ 
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misery. They will not cultivate the earth for subsistence, and, 
like children, they will sell for present enjoyment the very pro- 
visions they have been supplied with by the government. No 
laws can provide agair/st such an evil as this, and by degrees their 
numbers are lessened, because they have not the power of self- 
controul. The land is* not divided amongst them, but merely beJff 
in common, and nothing is produced from it but what nature 
furnishes. In the reservations of the State of New York, a por- 
tion of the food of the Indians consists of the wild rice, which is 
indigenous. Brandy, anjl quarrels, and insufficient food, by slow 
process destroy their numbers; audit sometimes happefis that 
half a dozen Indians become the sole occupiers of hundreds of 
thousands of acres. Yet their right is as religiously respected 
as if they were a great nation, until they choose to sell it. This 
is the case still in the State of New York. It has been said, in- 
deed, that the government plays an insidious part, conniving at 
the injuries the white citizens inflict on the Indians for the sake 
of foiciug them to a sale of their lands; but this appears to be 
without foundation, for when a number of squatters took possession 
of the gold-mines of the Cherokees in Georgia, a body of the 
United States troops were sent to drive them away. Ultimately, 
the Cherokees agreed to sell their land, and went across thc«Mw» 
sissippi. Much abuse was showered on tho government for this; but 
what could they do, when squabbles and murders were from time to 
time taking place between the uncivilized Indians and the almost 
as uncivilized border whites, who continually helped to demoralize 
each other? It was said that it was most cruel to drive the 
Cherokees away, just as they were becoming civilized. But what 
was their civilization ! It was said that they had divided their 
lauds and had made considerable progress in agriculture; but the 
fact was, that some of their chiefs, who were of half-white blood, 
had taken possession of the land, leaving the common Indians to 
their accustomed laziness and starvation, and the cultivation was 
carried ou, not by the hands of lndhms, but by those of negro slaves. 
The mass of the red men w ere as wretched in the Georgian reser- 
vations as in all others, but the idea of increasing civilization was 
constantly kept up for the benefit of a few interested persons. 
Let any man of common understanding reflect how constantly it 
is the case in all countries, that the ignorant mass arc made the 
prey of designing leaders, and he will not find it difficult to credit 
this statement. 

The advocates of the Cherotees stated, as a proof of the civi- 
lization of that tribe, tljpt one of their number had actually in- 
vented a written alphabet for what, ’up to that time, had beeu a 
spoken language only, and that in that language a newspaper, 
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called the Cherokee Phoenix, was published weekly. What the 
sale might be, or who were the purchasers, we were not able to 
learn. But admitting the truth of all these statements, what do 
they amount to ? If a tribe of gypsies in England were to invent an 
alphabet for their peculiar dialect, would it be a proof that 
"V5;ey were a highly industrious aud civilised race? Would the 
fact of their having a newspaper in an unknown tongue be a 
compensation for their collecting a crowd of vagabonds together, 
and then quarrelling and disturbing the public peace? Let us 
not be understood as wishing to advocate any cruelty or injustice 
towards the Indians. We regard them* with pity, but we do not 
see how idle sentimentality is to relieve them. The border-line 
between them and the whites is ever sure to be the scene of 
contention and coustant squabbles, which the laws of the Union 
cannot reach. The white inhabitants of the southern slates 
settle their quarrels by duels ; the Indians and squatters occa- 
sionally u rifle” one another at bush-fighting, it is the custom 
on the outskirts of civilization, and scenes of a similar nature 
take place on the reservations. Before the removal of the Chero- 
kees from Georgia, they took it into their heads to attack a stage- 
coach which crossed their territory, and put the passengers in 
their lives, though the road had long been in acknowledged 
use. It is affirmed that the whites purposely seek disputes with 
the Indians, know ing that it is a means of ultimately getting pos- 
session of their lands. That the white men may from iuteicsled 
motives commit unjust actions is nothing new, but the custom is no 
less ancient for the red men to entice them about them for the pur- 
pose of getting brandy ; and amongst di unken people there is usu- 
ally no want of an excuse for a quarrel. That any such interested 
feelings extend beyond individuals, w e deny, and refer to the laws 
of the Union regarding Indian reservations as a proof. Nothing 
but making the Indians equal in character to the whites can 
remedy the evil, so long as they remain in the neighbourhood of 
each other. This is forbidden by their differing qualities. The 
whites are industrious, and conscious of superiority ; the haugh- 
tiness of the ludians is ouly exceeded by their laziness. It is an ac- 
knowledged fact that the Indians, almost universally, are so addicted 
to the use of " fire-water,” that they will sacrifice every considera- 
tion to obtain it. Clothes, weapons, children, wives, food, all 
are as nothing when compared with the accursed poison which 
steeps their senses in momentary delirium. Yet, notwithstanding 
this, they have never possessed Sufficient industry to distil it for 
themselves. Surely this is a strong proof of their utler want of 
industrious energy. The'Erench of Canada and Louisiana were 
accustomed to cohabit with Indian women, but this is rarely 
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the case with the descendants of the Saxou race, who invariably 
consider them as inferior to themselves, though superior to the 
negroes, who, however somewhat contest the point. The writer 
of this article was once, amusing himself in an Indian reservation, 
shooting at a mark v^ith the bow along with two boys whom he 
casually encountered. 'Alter a few shots, he asked one of the boy* 
what tribe he belonged to? " Oneida,' ” was the reply. “ And 
you ?” he asked of the other. “ Me, sir/’ replied the urchin, 
who might be about ten years of age, “ me, sir,” drawing himself 
up , — “ i am no, Indian !” This was said in quite an offended 
tone. The writer looked at him again, and remarked that his 
woolly locks ^betrayed the onc-third of African blood which had 
been added to that of the white. 

Much pains have occasionally beeu taken by the government, to 
promote the education of the Indian chiefs in the colleges of the 
United States, in order thereby to* operate upon their tribes. 
There is no waut of natural capacity amongst them; they have 
the powers of oratory, can think and reason, and have vanity 
enough to excite them to action ; but they have also an intensity of 
pride, which prompts them to do nothing, rather than submit to 
acknowledge any inferiority. Oue of the Indian chiefs went 
through his studies at the college with considerable eclat , an d was. 
received in the neighbouring families, as a visitor, upon apparently 
equal terms. He fell in love with the daughter of a respectable 
family, who was not altogether indifferent to him, and 'asked 
her in marriage. The lady's friends were astonished at his pre- 
sumption, and refused his application with something of the kind 
of scorn which an English dujte might use towards a trades- 
man or schoolmaster aspiring to the hand of his heiiess. The 
haughty spirit of the Indian chief was aroused, and leaving the 
haunts of civilization lie retired to his tribe. His tribe beheld 
him wearing the gaib of the whites, and they asked, “Whence 
comes this degenerate red -skin, who wears not the gaib of the 
forest?” Roused by the taunt, he threw away the trappings of 
civilization, and took to the mocassins, leggings, blanket, and 
rifle. Where is the power, where are the laws, which shall over- 
come this kind of prejudice ? Laws may perchance prevent the 
white from “ working a button-hole” in the body of an Indian, 
but they cannot force him to make an equal, an associate of him, 
or to receive him into his house ; neither can they force the 
Indian to strip himself of his haughtiness, and reason like u philo- 
sopher on the matter, or to treat the whites de puissance eu puis- 
sance . His philosophy is of that class of which Syphax says : — 

“ Tis pride, ralfk pride, and imbghti ness of soul ; 

I think the Ilomaus call it stoicism.” 
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Did the Indians possess a race of slaves to work for them, or 
were they provided with all they needed, abundant hunting grounds, 
and deprived of brandy, they would probably doze away their 
existences very comfortably, with the occasional interlude of a war 
with the neighbouring tribes. But they have no such slaves, 

^Uj, as it is their fate to be extinguished, it is better that they 
should cross the Mississippi®to quart el amongst themselves, than 
remain amongst the whites to produce greater demoralization. It 
is useless to talk of saving, perforce, a nation which will not take 
the necessary pains for self-preservation. The talk of preserving 
a savage nation, separate in institutions, language, and manners, 
in the midst of a civilized one, appears to us too absurd to 
require serious refutation. 

The imeutiou of the Cherokee al piiabct is certainly a remark- 
able circumstance ; the inventor, however, was not a pure In- 
dian, but a half-blood, called in Cherokee See-quah-vah, and in 
English, George Guess. Being lamed in war, and confined to his 
wig-wain, a cripple for life, he set himself seriously to reflect, 
whether the talking leaf of the whites was a gift of the Great 
Spirit, or only a human discovery. Having decided upon the 
latter, he set about tile task of preparing signs for an alphabet. 

*M&«iirst used painted figures of birds and beasts to express 
sounds. These he afterwards changed for simpler forms, at first 
two bundled in number, which he subsequently reduced to eighty- 
six. This is the alphabet made use of for the Cherokee Photnix , 
a specimen of which is given in the late work of Mr. Fen all. 
But the mere possession of the power of reading and writing is 
not civilization, although it is a ;*tep towards its acquirement. 

M. Muiat seems excessively afraid of what the Indians may do 
some day, to the injury of the United States, and gravely states, 
that it is possible some Napoleon may one day arise of the red 
race, who, taking possession of the Umpire of Mexico, will stir 
up the whole of the Indians to make war on the Union, for the 
recovery of the province of Texas, which has caused so many 
disputes. This is a wild idea enough. It pre-supposes what 
never has happened, and is never likely to happen — union of 
purpose amongst the Indian tribes. Had they possessed the 
power of union, foreigners could never have gained a footing in 
their country. Friendly Indians did good service in behalf of the 
“ fathers” in New England. Had Cortez found the Mexicans 
united, Montezuma would have retained his throne. Had not 
the Peruvian Incas quarrelled, even Pizarro might have been 
beaten off by that feeble people. The small number of gallant 
Aracauians, inhabiting fhe* southern end of Chili, were a free 
and a united people, and they have remained unconqucrcd even 
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to this day. Daily experience tells us that the Indians would, 
for the most part, rather fight with each other, than ‘with the 
whites, and when they do light with the whites, they are almost 
constantly beaten. 

The province of Texas has become a cause of quarrel, or rather 
wc should say of longing, to more nations than one, and if the de-' 
scriptions of it be correct, it is a coiuflry to long for. The larger 
portion of the Southern States of the Union is too flat to be con- 
sidered a beautiful country, though rich enough in products. But 
Texas is a region of hill, and dale, of forest and grass land, of 
limestone rocks, and pure waters, in brooks, springs, and rivers, 
running over pebbly and sandy bottoms, with a flue climate and 
fertile soil. Wheat, oranges, and vines may be pioduced there, 
and consequently it is fit for breeding almost every kind of cattle. 
The origin ^f the disputes about this^ province, we believe to be 
as follows : — A few scattered herdsmen bred cattle there prior to 
the revolution, and the cavalry of the King of Spain kept the 
hordes of Indians somewhat at bay during a constant war. When 
the revolution produced disorder, the Indians took advantage of 
the time, and regained possession of the laud from which the 
Spaniards had driven them away. The red men said, Ci It is ours / 7 
The King of Spain said, “ It is mine/’ The red men had 
tainly the prior claim; but the power of the Spanish king gained 
the possession. The government of the Republic of M twice 
maintained that the possession reverted to them ; but the red 
men, being sti ongest, drove away the cattle breeders, and kept 
the territory for a hunting gi omul. Under these circumstances, 
one of the governments which rufcd Mexico during the period of 
changes, granted or sold to Mr. Austin, au enterprising specu- 
lator, a large tract of land in the province, for the purpose of 
establishing a colony of Americans, subject to the Mexican Re- 
public. This was probably done from the feeling that the Ame- 
rican hunters would be the best settlers to clear the province of 
the Indians, and it is understood that they were very successful 
in doing so. Under these circumstances, it was extremely natu- 
ral that more of their countrymen should flock to them; in fact, 
the number of settlers has so much increased, that we believe 
there arc now upwards of live thousand families from the Western 
States of the Union, who possess thriving properties in Texas. 
The speculative people of the Union then established ayeaily 
caravan from Louisville and the neighbourhood, which carried oil 
a profitable trade. The Mexican government, finding that this 
traffic brought no grist to their mill in the shape of custom house 
duties, prohibited it, and ordered that in luture no trade should be 
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carried on but by sea. The colonists, paid no regard to the 
edict, knowing that there were no means of enforcing it; ano- 
ther law was then made, forbidding all further immigration from 
the United States, which is probably as little regarded. If the 
Mexican government attempts in any way to dispossess or coerce 
s^these people, they will most probably throw off the present 
nominal allegiance they pay to it, and set the military republic 
at defiance. The hope of an advantageous squatting ground will 
then induce the western hunters to flock there in still greater 
numbers, and in a short time ten thousand rifles will set at nought 
all the efforts of the beggarly guerilla cavalry which Mexico can 
furnish forth, with Indian allies to boot. The Mexicans are loud 
in their denunciations of this violation of their territory ; but the 
squatters will not be made to understand without force wherein 
consists the crime of occupying land which was only lying waste. 
That the province of Texi.s is not an integral part #f the Me xi- 
can Republic may be gathered from the fact, that there is extant 
a decree of the American Congress, determining that it shall be 
governed as a colony. As it was foreseen that, in time, Texas 
would become a source of annoyance, as Florida formerly was, 
attempts have beenunade, hitherto without success, to purchase 
T itjVom the Mexican government. It is possible, that in the em- 
barrassed state of their finances, some future government will 
accept the offered five millions of dollars, and the stumbling block 
will be leinovcd.* It is very desirable that it should. As the 
case stands at present, the quarrel is not between the government 
of Mexico and the United States; but between the Mexican 
government and Mr. Austin’s ^bartered colony, together with the 
squatters who have gathered, round him. If the power of the 
Mexican government equalled the jealousy of the generality of the 
individuals composing it, there would be no restraint of morality 
to hinder them from ruining the whole of the colonists. This 
the latter are fully aware of, and they will, therefore, protect 
themselves with the strong hand and out-stretched arm, well ac- 
customed to wield the long and heavy rifle of the western wilder- 
ness. If the proviucc of Texas can maintain itself against the 
imperfect, because disunited, power of Mexico, it will become an 
independent community, and, after having become an independent 
community, it will be entitled to declare itself a member of the 
Union, if the Union be willing to fraternize with it. 


* We remember being in one of the Southern American Republic*, when an English 
loan; out of which forty per cent, had been peculated, arrived ; which yet was accepted 
iu the name of the state, and a still larger portion plundered, by a government which 
expired on the following day. 
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M. Murat’s ninth letter gives a fair representation of the 
finances of the Union, and the general state of commerce, 
mingled with some remarks not evincing much philosophy. The 
tenth letter is a lively picture of the habits, manners, fine arts, and 
literature of the Americans, from which we may discover that 
their passions and prejudices are exceedingly like those of their 
elder brothers in England, always excepting 

“ The twice two thousand who are called the world.” 

Some of M. Murat’s remarks on painting and sculpture are 
very just, and evince a deeper consideration of the subject than 
is generally shown by those who deal in the slang of con- 
noisseurship. Here we must conclude. We recommend the 
work as well worthy of a place on the shelves of those who wish 
to understand the character of the Americans, which can only 
be done, either by visiting the counfry, or by comparing the 
different authors who have written on it, amongst whom, M. 
Murat, notwithstanding his defects, certainly stands high, when 
his powers of observation are not obscured by prejudice. His 
inferences are far inferior to his delineations, even where interest 
does not bias him. His moral perceptions are by no means acute; 
but when we consider the school in which his early youth 
trained, we do not marvel much at this deficiency. 


Art. TI. — Etudes Statistiques sut Rome et la partie occidental 
des Etats Romains } contenunt une description topographique , et 
ties recherches sur la population, l' agriculture, les manufactures, 
!e commerce, le gouvernement, et les etablissemens publics : 
par le Comte de Tonmon, Pair de France, Prefet de Rome 
de 1810 a 1814. 2 vols. 8vo. avec atlas. Paris. 1831. 

2. Memorie Storiche del Ministero, de’due Viaggi in Francia , e 
delta Prigionia net forte di S. Carlo in Fcnestre/le , del Cardi- 
nal Bartolomeo Pacca. Edizione terza. 2 vols. 8vo. Pesaro. 
1830. 

3. Compendia Storico su’ Pio VII. , accompagnato da noti e docu- 
ment i giusti/icativi. 8vo. Milano. 1824. 

4. Moto-proprio della Santitd di Nostro Signore Papa Leone 
XII., in data del 5 Ottobre, ?824. Roma. 24mo. 

5 . Tableties Romaines, par Santo .Domingo. Bruxelles. 1826. 
1 8mo. 
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6. Des Esperances et des Besoitis de F Italic, par J. C. L. Simonde 
dc Sismondi. 8vo. Paris. 

We have been long wishing for the appearance of such a 
work as the one at the head of our list, , a work that would tell 
%is something more of the modern Romans, of their civil and 
social condition, of their laws and judicature, of their industry 
and commerce, than can be found in the hundred and one tours 
and travels which have been published in France or England 
since the beginning of our century., blasts assertions, con- 
temptuous vituperation, tales of banditti, and stories of gallantry, 
minute descriptions of church ceremonies, stale jokes about 
popes and cardinals, sneers at the Roman nobility, and denun- 
ciations of the lower classes in a lump;* besides a long in- 
terminable list of virtu, of statues and paintings, inscriptions 
and medals, intaglios and \>asso relievos, — all these we have had, 
satis atque superque ; but to use the words of the author before 
us — 

“ No one, M. dc Chatcauvieux excepted, seems to have taken pains to 
inquiic how and upon, what the population of Home and its territory 
subsists, what arc the products of the country, and il& internal economy. 
u j irtrder to save themselves the trouble of I hoe researches, travellers 
hastily declare that Home is built in the middle of a desert, and that 
the'pcople are dependent on foreign industry for the supply of all their 
wants.” ---vol. i. p. 8. 

Count dc Tournon was prefect of the department of Rome, 
during the French occupatiop from 1810 to 1814. Ho is one 
of those highly intelligent and honourable men whom Napoleon 
sometimes sent as civil administrators of the countries he had 
invaded, as if to make some compensation for the evils of mili- 
tary conquest. When the French took possession of Rome in 
1800, the Papal territory w as reduced to the country between 
the Apennines and the sea — about one-third of the actual Ro- 
man stales, with a population somewhat less than a million. 
The northern or Adriatic provinces had already been annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy, but the remaining territory was 
united to the French empire, of which it formed two depart- 
ments ; namely, that of Rome, and that of the Thrasymenian 
Lake, of which Perugia was the capital. The former and the 


* The work No. 6. on our, list affords a specimen of all this, and it contains no- 
thing else. 
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most important, having liome for its capital, included the whole 
country from the rivers Nera and Velino to the sea, and iu length 
from the frontiers of Tuscany to those of Naples. It thus em- 
braced all Latium, Sabina, and part of Etruria. Of this mag- 
nificent region and its 330,000 inhabitants, Couut Tournon was 
chief administrator during four years. lie then conceived the 
plan and collected the materials of tl^o present work, having ac- 
cess to the best authorities and documents. No one bad pre- 
ceded him in the path of Homan statistics. With regard to his 

judgments, he professes in his introduction that he belongs 

' * 

“ neither to the enthusiastic school of which President Dupaty has 
been the leader, nor to the slanderous and sarcastic school of more 
modern date. 1 have attached myself solely to the school of truth , I 
have awarded censure or praise with measure, and always in an earnest 
and sincere tone; confident that by so doing, although 1 might not 
obtain many readers, I should secure the esteem of those who will 
peruse my work, which last is to me an ample compensation.” — Introd. 
p. x. 

Our author begins bis xvork by an interesting topographical 
description of his department. It is a common esror to suppose 
tlrat the whole province of Rome is unhealthy and uncultivated. 
We ought first of all to distinguish between the low hnid ^ q^ 
fnnmtnne, which consist of a volcanic soil, covered in many parts 
by the alluvions of the 'Filler and other rivers, and b) tin; de- 
composition of rank vegetable matter, and the high calcareous 
region formed by the secondary chains of the Apennines of 
Umbria and Sabina, ami which extends to within a few miles of 
Rome, on the side of Tivoli and* Palestrina, enjoying an atmos- 
phere as healthy as that of anv country. The trareiume stretch 
like a broad belt along the coast of the Mediterranean, seldom 
extending deeper than live ami twenty miles inland, and on 
several points consideiably less. But this fatal belt is intersected 
in its breadth by two extensive volcanic ridges of high hills,' the 
Cimiuo to the north, and the mounts Albuuus and Algidus to- 
wards the south cast. These two ridges, raised above the 
obnoxious plains, are watered by abundant springs, covered with 
luxuriant trees, and inhabited by an imlusliious and healthy 
population. On the slopes and valleys of the Cimiuo are the 
towns of Viterbo, Ronciglionc, Vetralla, Caprarola, Vignanello, 
Bassano di Sutri, and Oriolo, surrounded by districts well cul- 
tivated, enlivened by villas and casinos of the wealthy proprietors. 
On the Alban Mount are the delightful residences of IVescati, 
Albauo, Castel Gaudollo, Gcusano, Marino; and on the opposite 
slope is the town of Vcllefii. Even witliin the flats of the pesti- 
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lential maremme, there are spots which, like Oases in the African 
desert, afford by their elevation, or other local accidents, compara- 
tive safety to the inhabitants, and cheer the traveller with the 
appearance of life and industry : such are La Tolfa, with its 
( dlumiere , or alum mines; the neighbouring colony of Monte Ro- 
Snano, first peopled by foundlings from the hospital at Rome ; the 
pretty village of San Lorenzo Nuovo, built by Pius VI. (Braschi) 
at his own expense, to receive the inhabitants of the old village 
who were suffering by the malaria ; the city of Montefiascone, 
built on an insulated hill in the midst of an unhealthy plain ; the 
sea-port town of Civita Vecchia, (with its 10,000 inhabitants,) 
which is tolerably healthy, though the country outside of its 
walls is pestilential ; the little town of Porto d* Anzio, built on 
a promontory jutting into the sea; and farther on, Mount Circello, 
with the village of Santa Velicita, rising in the very middle of 
the deadly Pomptine marshes. M. Tournon fully demonstrates 
that the state of the cultivation of the country is necessarily 
dependent, not on the greater or less industry of the inhabitants, 
but on the sanitary condition of the atmosphere. 

“ In the hilly region^ all is life, bustle, and prosperity; the ground is 
covered successively by various productions, a multitude of trees spread 
cool shade, the dwellings of the cultivators, scattered along the 
gentle slopes, appear injhc centre of gardens and orchards; various 
brauflies of manufactures, paper-mills, iron-works, employ part of the 
population. In the plain below, on the contrary, solitude reigns ; Abe 
ground rising in hillocks, or sinking in deep furrows, discloses here and 
there grey or reddish rocks, bared by the action of the violent rains ; 
no trees are to be seen; the few inhabitants live huddled together in 
gloomy villages, few and far between, from whence they sally out to 
the works of the distant fields : the eye discovers for many miles no 
cottage, farm-house, or barn ; you hear neither the barking of dogs, 
nor the crowing of the cock ; during the winter and early part of the 
spring, you see, it is true, fields and pastures decked in all the luxury 
of spontaneous vegetation, numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
grazing on rich pasture ; but as soon as the hot season arrives, a sudden 
change takes place in the appearance of the country, all vegetation 
ceases, first a yellow then a grey tinge covers the ground, the dusty 
soil looks as if calcined by fire, the cattle migrate to the mountains, 
and the inhabitants disperse. In short, wc sec clearly that wherever 
the inhabitants can without fear live in the midst of their lands,they 
pursue assiduously a varied and intelligent system of cultivation, and it 
is only where the malaria forces them away from their properties during 
four months of the year, that they have adopted the unequal alternative 
of tillage and pastures. This principle ought to be borne in mind by 
those who would judge of this country and its people dispassionately, 
and without prejudice.*’— ^Vol. i. p. 18, 5l5'G5. 
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The town of Corneto, built in the unwholesome plains, a 
short distance north of CivitaVecchia, is the centre of. one of the 
largest districts cultivated in the latter maimer, or grande culture , 
as the French style it, and where this system can be best studied. 
The territory is fertile in wheat, oats, Indian corn, beans, and 
hemp; its pastures feod large herds of cattle, and the farmery* 
me wealthy. During the healthy season, Corneto audits vicinity 
present a most animated scene ; all the proprietors have returned 
home ; the population amounts to above 3000 inhabitants, be- 
sides hundreds of workmen from the neighbouring hills, who 
come in bands, led by th£ir cnpurali , to offer their labour; these 
spread themselves merrily along the wide fields, and give to this 
rich country the most lively aspect; but the stranger who has 
witnessed such scenes, were he to come again in the summer, 
would liud, both in the fields and in the town, nothing but soli- 
tude, sickness, or death. Hardly any one remains, all who are 
able repair to the hills till after the autumnal rains ; a lew poor 
individuals only are found who will risk their lives to watch the 
property of the wealthy. Corneto and the neighbouring towns of 
Montallo and Canino are near the borders of Tuscany, and here 
M. Tournon makes another just observation on the prejudiced 
views of travellers and political writers. Whatever may be the 
deficiencies of the Papal administration, whatever w r e may thmk 
of the energies of the inhabitants, the extent of the unhealthy 
mm amne is not confined to the Papal stales; the malaria does 
not stop either northward on the Tuscan frontiers, nor southward 
oil those of Naples. The liend carries his devastations over the 
temtories of half a dozen governments and principalities, from 
the Riviera of Genoa to the southern coast of Sicily. The 
government of Tuscany, for more than half a century past, has 
been confessedly the best in Italy, and especially prone to en- 
courage agriculture, having freed it from the trammels of re- 
strictions. The Tuscan people too arc industrious and intelli- 
gent in their agiicultnral labours, there is no want of enterprize 
and capital among the proprietors ; and yet the muvemma of 
Tuscany is as extensive, as solitary, as unwholesome, as that of 
Rome. The traveller who proceeds along the sea coast, after 
crossing the rivers Fiora or Pescia, which form the boundary line 
betw een the two states, finds no change whatever in the appearance 
of the country ; he may wander through the vast and desolate 
plains of Grosseto, Volterra, Orbetello, and Castiglione, he may 
proceed northward as far as Piombino, and beyond it to the 
very gates of Leghorn and Pisa, and still further into the terri- 
tory of Lucca, and all tli» while never leave the malaria country. 

“ Is it fair then,” asks our author, " to throw the blame exclusively 

VOL. XI. iNO. XXI. D • 
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on the Papal government, or on the laziness of the Roman population ? 
But the reason may be, that no traveller gives himself the trouble to go 
out of the beaten track in order to visit the inaremine of Grosscto, and 
the valleys of the Ombrone and the Gccina, whilst the Roman lowlands, 
on the contrary, happen to lie straight on the way of every tourist, they 
v border the high road to Rome, and he can observe them at his ease from 
the windows of his carriage.” — p. 17. 

• 

Of the causes of the malaria our author speaks at some 
length. It seems certain that the infection proceeds partly 
from the nature of the soil and of the climate, and partly from 
the stagnant waters and the decomposition of vegetable matter. 
The former are inherent to the country, and must have existed 
in the oldest times, even where the low lauds were cultivated and 
inhabited throughout. The position of the Roman plain between 
the sea and the Apennines exposes it to sudden alternations of 
southern hot winds and noflhcrn cold blasts fiom the mountains. 
The proximity of the sea, and the lakes and marshes, create 
abundant moisture, and the clouds, being stopped bv the Apcn- 
nine ridges, resolve themselves into copious ram. The extreme 
heat of the summer’s day is often succeeded, if the wind is from 
the mountains, by ft sudden dullness after sunset, when the 
-fffrfipursj pumped by the action of the sun, fall to the* ground 
in heavy dew; exposure to the evening air is then dangerous, 
and pften fatal. If the wind is from the. south or sch occo, the 
air becomes suffocating, the perspiration profuse and incessant, 
and the nights are as sultry as the da\s; the body is weakened, 
and rendered incapable of exertion. Again, the Mediterranean, 
being a lideless sea, does not afford the means of refreshing and 
renovating the air of the plains which border on the coast, and 
of clearing the waters of the rivers — a very important considera- 
tion, which we have not seen noticed by any one. The prox- 
imity of stagnant waters is not the sole cause of the unhealiliiness 
of the air ; for the dry dusty plain which immediately surrounds 
Rome is as unhealthy as the marshes of Ostia and Macarese, 
near the mouths of the Tiber. Our author discards the suppo- 
sition that the latter pools of stagnant waters, or the still more 
distant Pomptinc maishcs, divided as the latter are from Rome 
by the ridge of Mount Albano, can have any material influence 
on the atmosphere of the capital and the country around it. He 
grants, of course, that the marshes and stagnant pools are causes 
of malaria to the neighbouring lands ; but he thinks they are not 
the only causes , and that the nature of the soil itself is account- 
able for something in it. He observes that the unhealthy region 
is of volcanic formatiort, containing a ^ast number of hydro-sul- 
plmrous or hydro-carbonic springs, and that from out a thousand 
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places emanations of carbonic or azot issue. He supposes that 
the volcanic strata, acted upon by the rays of the sun, emit 
quantities of deleterious gas, which affect the vital principles of the 
human frame, and being assisted by the dullness of the night, 
may give use to attacks of fever. The late ingenious geologist, 
Brocchi, it is true, in Ins analysis of the air taken outside ol the 
Romau walls, did not discover any of Uiesc emanations; but “is it 
not well known that there are elements which baffle the researches 
of chemistry, and that, for instance, we cannot by analysis dis- 
cover any difference between the atmosphere of a crowded 
„ theatre and that of the best ventilated apartment?” 

But whatever may have been the original causes of the insalu- 
briousness of the Roman plains, there can be no doubt that the 
thinness and poverty of the population, — the overflowing in several 
places of the waters of lakes, canals, and streams, — the preference 
given to pasture over tillage, and the pirtrefaclion of vegetable and 
animal substances, have fearfully aggravated the evil. Whence 
and how did the depopulation of the Campagna proceed? In a 
document quoted by Dureau dc la Malle from Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus, and dating of the year G78 of Rome, the population 
of the city and its colonies is staled at 1<)5, 0G0 citizens, as many 
women, OO free strangers, and 17,000 slaves; in all, about ^ 
440,000 persons inhabiting the l/atium, or, country between the 
'Fiber, the Anio, the Montes Lepiui, and the sea, — not one tlprd 
of the space included in the piesent province or department of 
Rome, as the whole right bank of the Fiber, or litruria, and the 
mountains of Sabina and Umbria, were still independent.* The 
whole of the fourth century after <thc foundation of the city was 
spoil in reducing the latter populations, which fact shows that 
they must have been at least as numerous as those of Rome. But 
in the liith century the face of affairs changed; Rome, by the 
taking of Vnkinii and the overthrow of the Ktriiscau and Umbrian 
confcdeiacy, forced a passage lowauls North Italy ; whilst in the 
south she conquered Sicilv fiom t he Carthaginians, Then the 
male population of Rome became engaged in distant wars, and the 
cultivation of the country was abandoned to slaves ;1' the patri- 

* Thorp can he no doubt t hat ihc population of the I.alium had been much greater 
before the Romans conquered it, when the VoUci alone had twenty -three towns, most 
of which were afterwards destroyed by their conquerors, in the single riistiict between 
the Montes Lepini and llu* sea. Some of these weie afterwards rebuilt by colonies 
sent from Rome, and were in their turn destroyed during the civil w.irs of the 
republic, or at the fall of the empire. Sylla had a great sharp in the second work of 
destruction. Arden, Lanuviimi, Circeii, Ostia, as well as Veii, Fdlerii, and others, have 
been thus repeatedly mined. 

f The number of slaves owing Jp the gigantic and exterminating wars waged by 
Rome, increased to such a degree that their value fell from odl. to the price of a 
measure of wheat per head 1 

D (i 
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cians, the successful generals, and the enriched pro-consuls, 
having accumulated properties in large masses, turned tields into 
large parks and pasture grounds.* The soil, given up to a spon- 
taneous vegetation, developed and increased deleterious emana- 
tions; the Pomptine marshes and oilier lowlands, the towns of 
^ which had been ruined by the Romans, became overflowed 
through the neglect of the .drains, and we begin to lind the uu- 
healthincss of particular spots mentioned by writers. Sh abo de- 
signates as such Ardeu, Setia, Aiixtir, and Circeii ; Cicero com- 
plains of the fevers that afflicted the plains of Rome ; Livy speaks 
of the Roman soldiers encamped in the'pestilcntial barren grounds 
outside of the town, and Horace says of the month of August, 
adducit j'ehres, ac testament a resignal. The ci\il wars and pro- 
scriptions of Marius and Sy 11a, and of the triumvirates, must have 
greatly contributed to this, by reducing the population with 
frightful rapidity. Towus*»disappeared; the fields of Lntium and 
Etruria were left to slaves and soldiers; whilst the people of 
Rome were supplied with distributions of corn from the granaries 
of Africa and Sicily. 

The subject of malaria lias been much discussed of late years 
by Bipcchi, Dr. Maccnlloch, and otheis; j we shall abstain, 
.. the refore, from following M.Touruon in all bis details, in which, 
however, the leader will lind much that is new, accompanied by 
sound and sober judgment. The miasmata of the malaria seem 
to be of a dense heavy nature, seldom lising \ei v high above the 
ground unless wafted by the winds. Walls seem to check their 
advance. The paving of streets and roads likewise prc\ents then- 
exhalation. Fires dispel them. If one could transplant at once 
a dense population into a considerable village, sheltered as much 
as possible from the south winds, with houses built close together, 


* Propter arm ilium, contra lcge.se t segelihas fecit plain , says Y.irro, speaking ot sum* 
overgrown proprietor. And the number ol pioprieturs bcc.imt so small that in Ciccio's 
time there were not 2,000 citi/Clls who were freeholder, ijui i >ni habtrtut. Latifuudui 
perdid ere ltaliam , is the memorable expression of Pliny. 

t See an article cm Malaria in the Edinburgh Rciicw, No. 72, Febiuarv, 1822. 
In the number lor November last of the Nuuio Oiarnule dc' l.ctlerati, published at 
Pisa, wc fnul an account of some interesting experiments lately instituted in Tuscany 
by Mill. Savi and Passerini, professors of natuial history and chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, on the noxious qualilit s of some plants supposed to he a source of 
malaria. The results of these we shall here briefly stale. 

The chara , a genus of plants which grows very plentifully in the. marshes, exhales, 
especially during sunimei, a fetid smell, similar to that ot the marshes themselves. 
This has led some to suspect that these plants, during their giowlli, decay, and decom- 
position, might be the cause of the malaria. To ilear up this doubt, MM. Savi and 
Passerini undertook a series of observations on, and analyses of, the* more common 
species, the chara vulgaris and the chant jlexibilis. 

They found these plants covered with au external crust of carbonate of lime, the 
quantity of which, always considerable, dirnin^ lies successively and gradually during 
the four months of Alay, June, July and August, which are precisely those in which 
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streets narrow and paved, and the ground around being pre- 
viously cleared and planted into gardens, with wholesome water, 
and sufficient means of sustenance, and they were to follow the 
common precautionary rules, such as not to sleep on the ground, 
not to go out lasliug ii\ the morning, shut their shutters carefully 
at night, and light a itre ; and live on temperate but nourishing ' 
diet, such a colony in the midst of the Cainpagna might succeed. 
Bui the undertaking of colonizing the mareimnu on such a system 
is too gigantic to be carried into effect. Pius VII. as well as his 
predecessors, maje some attempts, blit to no purpose. 

The whole surface of the province or department of Rome 
M. T oiuuon states to he about 0,000 square miles, of which the 
health} portions, where constant cultivation is practised, occupy 
4,0*00; while tlse unwholesome plains, subject to the grande 
raft are, or unequal alternation of crops, pasture, and fallows, fill 
up the remaining 1,400. Here we haVe, then, the extent of the 
evil, and limits to future cxaggeiutiou. 

There is another important topic connected with the above, 
upon winch we apprehend there exists a considerable degree of 
misconception ; we mean the reported gradual progress of the 
muhuia of hue years within the city of ttdiuc. By looking at 
the map, we shall find that, wherever the houses are few and tnr 


llit* influence of tin* maiaiiu is most strongly' loll. Among the other element* of the 
tfmm tin*} deicilcd ni-o a fut volatile '■ubstniuv, liillicrfo unnoticed, which, containing 
.i/ 'l, li.t* a.i analogy with animal substance", and piodiices the fetid smell which gave 
use to these resi aiclies. L’hey named thi-. sub-dance pu twine, from the v ulgar name 
of puLirn, which the Italians >jivc to the plant. 

Vfler examining the ilunn in ils living and period state, they "-ah milled it to putre- 
faction by steeping it in water. Decomposition began to show itself very soon. Acetic 
acid was lormed, united with caihimafe of lime, and disengaged the caibonic acid, 
wliii li, li'jioi.; into the atmo-pheie, prodneed a scum over the surface of the water. The 
smell ol flu plant benaii to exhale at the same time so powerfully as to cause serious 
ai cidcuts and violent licad-aclie to the persons exposed to it, even at a great distance. 

degree-, the plant assumed a daik colour, became soft and soapy, and was finally 
rcdiK cd to a lilacUisli mi\1'iie, tunned of fragments of woody fibres and of very thin 
cod, unctuous to the touch, and with an intolerable stench. In the last stage of putre- 
laction, the water in which tin: plant had been steeped became slinking, blackish and 
mucilaginous; on its surface wa- fanned a daiic pellicle, sprinkled with yellowish 
stains, reflecting in some points the colours of the rainbow, .mil eiuiting a disagreeable 
odour; when exposed to the action of lire it yielded azotic productions. The same 
experiments, earned on with coveied vessels, under the action of solar heat, gave the 
same results. Repeated upon the chara of brackish waters, the saline principle of 
which is so powerful as to destroy all other plants, the observations presented the same 
phenomena, hut with a greater degree of intensity. 

JV1A1. Savi and Passcrim think themselves entitled to conclude, from these repealed 
experiments, that the puterine, or fetid principle of the genus chara, if not the only and 
general cause of the malaria, is, at least, oitc ot the most powerful causes of its pro- 
duction in Italy. This mischievous principle, the odour of which is the same with that 
of maisliy exhalations, extends its influence with stdl greater effect, wlicnevei the dimi- 
nution or evaporation of the waters Tea ves the plants uncovered, and by its volatility, it 
escapes, and is kept suspended in the atmosphere. 
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between, and the ground is mainly covered with gardens and 
fields, or ruins, the malaria is felt dining the summer months, 
though not in the same degiee as in the open country outside of 
the walls. Now this is the condition of the greater part of 
ancient Rome, of all the districts to the east and south of the 
Quinna! and the Capitol, with the exception ot some streets that 
extend towards Santa Maria Maggiore and Campo Vaccino. 
Five of the seven hills are, therefore, either totally or partially 
unhealthy ; this was the case, we remember, thirty years ago, 
and, we believe, long belore that epoch, as # it was not talked 
of as any thing new. But it is said that the malaria has pene- 
trated “ through the Porta del Popolo, and extended along the 
Pincian Mill by the church of La Timilu do’ Monti, and thus 
round the foot of the Quniual and Yimiuai hills to the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore.” The upper part of the Pincian hill, 
which is entirely covered with villus and gardens, we remember 
was always considered unhealthy, as well as the further end 
of the road to Porta Piu and fiom the baths of Dioclesian, down 
to Poila San Lorenzo. Likewise we are told that “ it reaches 
to the chinch of San Pictio in V incoil, diverging towards the 
Campo Vaccino, asid proceeding onward to the east of the 
^Juplossetim to SI. John Laleran,” &c. But all these districts can 
hardly be called inhabited ; llieie arc only a few bouses and 
churches, and convents here and there, and the rest is gardens, 
villas, vineyards, lields, and mins. To the best of our recollec- 
tion they were all considered unhealthy in the summer months, 
as we have said, thiily years since, although a few individuals, 
chiefly monks, contrived to live theie all the year round. We 
can say the same of the exteiiMve district beyond the Palatine 
and Aventine to the gates of St. Sebastian and St. Paul’s; they 
were decidedly bad ; but then they arc deserted, and covered 
with fields. One might there fancy oneself in the open country. 
On the other side of the l iber, the Lungara, and the slope of the 
Jaiiiculuin above it, the seat of the Villa Corsini, we lernember 
also a* unhealthy. We sec nothing new or particularly alarming, 
therefore, in these late repoits. Modern Home, which extends 
from the Quiiinai and the Capitol to the banks of the 'Tiber, is 
sufficiently healthy, at least as far as the malaria is concerned. 
There are unhealthy seasons at Rome, as well as in other cities, 
in particular yeuis, when epidemic fevers spread through the 
thickest inhabited districts ; but this is very different from the 
gradual progress of the malariit. 

One question, however, we are enabled to set definitively at 
rest ; and that is the 1 supposed deevease of the population of 
Home. That population has been rapidly increasing ever since 
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the peace. Intolerable misery, brought on by violent convulsions 
and foreign invasion, and the dispersion of its government and 
court, did at various times fearfully reduce its numbers. The 
earliest census we possess since the fall of the western empire, 
after the ravages of barbarians, and the subsequent attacks of 
Normans and Saracens, is that of I IDS, under Innocent III.; 
the population was then only 3^000. The removal of the 
Papal See to Avignon reduced it so low as 1 7,000!* It was 
then, indeed, that some prophets of woe might have announced 
the approaching annihilation of the eternal city ! Viterbo and 
Tivoli were then able to* rival and cope with the former mistress 
of the world ! 'The return of the Pupal court, however, from 
Avignon, in 1377, was followed by an increase, which continued 
till the time of Leo X. when we find the numbers (iO, 000. lint 
the stoimiug and pillage of Home by iSouibou’s army, in 1327, 
again reduced the population to 3.3,000. Afterwards it began to 
recover, especially under Sixtus V. ; who having cleared the 
country of banditti, and checked feudal oppression, by a severe 
but equal justice to all, leslored confidence anti security, encou- 
raged industry, and deserved the title of u Restorer of the public 
peace/ 1 Since his reign the population kept steadily increasing 
until the beginning of the last century, when it had risen to, 
138,000; having quadrupled in 130 years. In 1730 it was 
143,000; in 1730, 137,000; and in 1773 it rose ,to 1 03 ,000; the 
highest point it has ever reached in modern times. It was 
104,380 in 1793, just pi evious to the first Trench revolutionary 
invasion. The calamities of the following years, the deprecia- 
tion of the paper money, which had been issued with prodigal 
improvidence by Pius VI., the unheard of exactions of the 
h’lem li generals, by draining the tieasury, the clergy, and the 
nobility ol all their disposable wealth, produced a lamentable 
state of misery among the lower classes, which was further 
increased by the enhance of the Trench army in 1798, the violent 
removal of Pius VI., the dispersion of his court and clergy, the 
plunder and confiscation of public and private property, and the 
contributions and other charges imposed upon the u Homan 
republic ’’ by its Trench allies. 1 !* To these may be added, revolts 
in the province or Campagna, and the devastations which fol- 
lowed, and in which several towns, such as Terracina, Trosinonc, 
Terentiuo, lionciglione, Viterbo, ike. were sacked and partly 
destroyed. In 1800 we find the population of Home reduced 
to 133,000 ; and the consequences of these calamities continuing 


* Sec tlie Abate CanreUieri's Teamed inquiries on the subject* 
f See Boltu, Book. X1L1. 
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to operate gradually, but not less surely, in the following years, 
it became in 1803 still further reduced to 1 3.0,000, being a de- 
crease of about 30,000, or nearly one-fifth, in the course of ten 
years, from 179-3 to 1805. At the latter period the Papal 
court had returned ; Pius VII. tilled the Pontifical throne ; but 
the country was impoverished, the Papal -state deprived of its 
northern provinces, the wounds inflicted in the preceding years 
were too deep to be healed, and confidence in the future was not 
restored. Then came the second French invasion in 1808, and 
another violent removal of the Papal court and f clergy in 1809, 
when a number of families were deprived of their means of 
support; the public establishments and charities then became 
bankrupt, and thirty thousand persons were placed on the poor 
lists by their respective curates, and reported to the French con- 
sulta or provisional government as requiring immediate assist- 
ance!* No wonder if the population continued to decrease; and 
we find it in 1810 stated at 1*23,000, being a further falling off of 
12,000 in five years, since 1803. This was the true malaria that 
afflicted Rome! During the four years of the French administra- 
tion, the population remained nearly stationary, owing to the 
especial care of the local authorities in providing employment and 
» new resources for the lower classes, and the exertions of benevo- 
lent and enlightened men like Tournon, Degerando, and others, 
who,, assisted by the native nobility, mitigated as much as they 
could the calamities and distress in which the ambition and vio- 
lence of their ruler had involved an unoffending country, whilst 
they reformed abuses and effected improvements in the old insti- 
tutions. Rut the restoration of Pius VII. and of the central 
government in 1814 soon produced its wonted effect on the 
population, which rose next year to above 128,000; it increased 
to 133,000 in 1820; and in 1830 it amounted to 147,383. See 
Toumon’s Statistical Tables, vol. i. p. 238-42. The census of 
last year, 1831, gives a further increase, the numbers being 
1 50,006. 

The above authentic statements, we conceive, will set at rest 
the question about the pretended progressive decrease of the 
Roman population, and its causes. The populousness and com- 
parative prosperity of modern Rome have been ever closely de- 
pendent on the residence and independence of its government. 
Misery and the despondency resulting from it are fearful auxilia- 


* Tournon, vol. ii. p. 136. By a severe scrutiny the list of real paupers was 
reduced one-half, or i.iOOO; still an alarming amount in a population ol J l 2o,000. 
Tournon, as ail honourable man, docs riot cornea^ the origin of the distresses of 
Rome ; he speaks plainly of the effects of loreign invasion, and especially of that of 
1798, which was the most lawless and most fatal to the country. 
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ries to the malaria fever. A doubt here arises, whether in the 
event of the permanent removal or suppression of the papal go- 
vernment, which we do not foresee imminent, but which may take 
place at some future time, the population of Rome would not go 
on decreasing, until being in its enfeebled state acted upon more 
and more powerfully l>y the malaria, it would at last dwindle « 
into nothing, and future travellers, whp came to visit the remains of 
Rome, would find the li Eternal City” as solitary and as desolate 
as the sites of Babylon or Persepolis. We cannot fairly judge 
of the effect of a permanent removal of the papal government on 
the population of the city by the experiment made under Napo- 
leon. It was of too short a duration. The hope of an improve- 
ment, or of another change, sustained the drooping spirits of many 
a family, who contrived to live upon the savings of their former 
fortune. But in the course of years these hopes would have 
become fainter, and at last have vanished altogether. Future ad- 
ministrators also would not perhaps have proceeded with the 
same charitable zeal in propping up the resources and means of 
subsistence of the population, hi short, we think that had Rome 
continued till now in the condition of a provincial town, its nuni- 
beis would have been reduced lower tha\i they were in 1814. 
Still we believe, that with a wise and orderly local administration 
it would not have fallen below a certain mark, say 70 or 80,0uuj 
being the population of several second 'rate Italian cities, not 
seats of government, such as Bologna, and Turin and Florence 
under the French. Rome is the centre of a large agricultural 
country, extending from the frontiers of Tuscany to those of 
Naples, and from the sea to the mountains of Umbria, in all which 
there is not a town that could for a moment dispute its prece- 
dence. The condition of the country is very ditVerent now from 
what it w as when the popes left Rome for Avignon six centuries 
ago. The great landed proprietors, including a numerous patri- 
cian class and the wealthy farmers, would still reside at Rome, 
as the unhealthy state of the Campagna must necessarily prevent 
them from living in the country. The Roman nobility would not 
all desert their splendid palaces, and galleries, and villas, especi- 
ally if they should derive an increased importance from the ab- 
sence of an ecclesiastical government. The markets of Rome 
would still regulate the prices of the whole province. If cultiva- 
tion were to improve, colonists and speculators would produce 
an increase. Several manufactures arc established at Rome for 
the supply of the population of *hc town and country, and have 
considerably improved of late years.* Rome is the centre of a 


* M. Tournon lias dedicated fhe third book of fils work to the commerce and 
manufactures of Rome. He observes at the beginning, that most travellers, including 
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considerable commerce, both of exportation and importation, 
through the ports of Fiumicino, Civita Vecchia and Porto d’An- 
zio, and with the interior of the country as far as the Adriatic. 
Its numerous churches and collegiate establishments would main- 
tain a proportionate secular clergy. It would still be the Univer- 
sity, the centre of professional studies, for the whole portion of 
its territory between the Apennines aud the Mediterranean. It 
would be the resort of artists and amateurs from all parts of the 
world. It stands on the high road to Maples, the great and only 
channel of laud communication with the rich kingdom of the two 
Sicilies. Unless, therefore, the removal of the papal court were 
attended by foreign oppression, violence and spoliation, we think 
that even if deprived of the seat of government, it might maintain 
itself as a city of considerable importance. But we confess, that 
we can hardly conceive any future political arrangements taking 
place in Italy by which Borne would be left a mere provincial 
town. 

The tables of births and deaths give occasion to some in- 
teresting remarks by our author. The births keep pace with the 
increase or decrease of the population, whilst there is an extraor- 
dinary fluctuation iiwthe number of deaths. Again, the sum total 
of deaths in a given number of years is much greater than that of 
file births, and yet the population, instead of decreasing, is found 
to have increased at the end. Several causes account for these 
anomalies. The population of Borne is recruited every year 
by provincials and other strangers, who come either to study or 
seek for employment. Again, a number of ecclesiastics, both 
secular and regular, resort* thither from different parts of Italy, 
when the papal government resides at Borne. The fluctuations in 
the deaths are accounted for, partly by the extraordinary mortality 
occasioned in some years by epidemics, aggravated bv peculiar 
distress in consequence of war and revolution, and partly by the 
fact that many workmen from the whole province who are taken 
ill with the summer fever, whilst reaping in the Campagna, come 
to die in the hospitals of Rome.* Births are to the population 


M. Bonstetten, have limited the industry of the Romans to the manufacture of beads, 
rosaries, and tiguus dei, relics and indulgences. The wit of all this has become stale 
now. Manufactures of common linen t loth, of woollens which employ 200 0 workmen, 
of silk, lealhei, paper, iron founderics and forges, common potteries, &c. exist at Rome 
and in the country round. There were, in 1813, 682 1 victories and workshops at 
Rome. The manufactures, sajs M. Tournon, were much indebted to the Cardinals 
Lante and Ruffo, while they were treasurers. The arts of engraving, mosaic, scaglioia, 
besides sculpture and painting, form a ver^ essential bianch of Roman industry. 

* In 1795 there were 6,878 deaths, in 1800 they had increased to 8,457, in 1803 
to 9,269, and in 1804 to 11,792. We now understand the mistake we noticed in 
Simond’s Travels, No. III. of this Review. The 13»t figure in the last number was 
left out, aud thus the deaths of 1804 appeared to be only 1,179. Again, Simond slated 
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on an average as 1 to 30, whilst deaths fluctuate between 1 to 30 
and I to <20. It ought to be observed, however, that in years of 
peace and of regular seasons the disproportion is by no means so 
great, although there is generally an excess of deaths over births. 
In 1831 the births were 4,725 or as 1 to 32 r while the deaths 
were 5,100 or as I to # .29|. 

M. Tournon’s second book is entirely devoted to Roman agri- 
culture, of which he gives an ample and interesting description. 
The ground had been already trodden by M. Lulliii de Chateau - 
vieux in his “ Lettres ecrites d’ltalie en 1812 et 1813; ,,# but 
our author enters into greater details, having had the advantage of 
a much longer residence and of the means of information afforded 
by his official situation. Me confirms, however, M. Chateau- 
vieux’s view's on the subject: u the four years 1 spent in peram- 
bulating the country in every direction have enabled me to con- 
firm Ins judgment. The system ofc cultivation practised in the 
plains is necessarily dependent on two conditions, the nature of 
the soil itself, and the number and sanitary state of the cultivators.” 
In the 1,400 square miles, of w hich the unhealthy plains consist, 
there is a permanent population of 15,000 persons only! 

The following is the cadastro or survoy of the different soils 
capable of production in the province of Rome, as taken by the % 
able engineer Alaiini, Marquis of Vaconc. 

Arable land, susceptible of producing corn . . 242,000 rubbj f 

Permanent pastures, meadows, bay fields . . . 162,000 


Vineyards 14,000 

Orchards and gardens 1,400 

Forests, chesnut plantations, copses .... j 70,000 


500,000 rubbj 

Of the 242,000 rubbj of arable land, 82,000 are in the healthy 
districts, and 1 00,000 in the lowlands. The latter are sown for 
crops every fourth or iiltli year, except a few superior soils where 
the grain returns from 12 to 15, and which are laid alternately 
in crops and fallow's. During the three or four years intervening, 
the ground is left to spontaneous vegetation, and after the au- 

that in 1803 only 243 were admitted into ilie hospitals, and in 1818, 2,992. But the 
mistake originated in confounding the number officer patient* within the hospitals 
at the same time, with the total number admitted successively dining the season. 
The former in common years fluctuates between 200 and 600 ; but rises at times to 
1000, and even 2,000, whilst llsc total number of fever patients admitted even m the 
most favourable summer is seldom so low as 3000. This is another instance of the 
almost unavoidable inadvertencies of travel writers. About one fourth of the patients 
die in the hospitals, and anolher fourth become invalids for life. 

* The Edinburgh Review, No. LY\, March, 1817, noticed Chateau vieux’s work at 
full length, and an English transition of it, by Dr. Iligby, appeared subsequently, 
f A Roman rubbio is about four English acres. 
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tumnal rains it becomes covered with grass of the most luxuriant 
growth, which affords a rich pasture to the numerous herds of 
cattle that constitute the principal wealth of the country. In 
fact, corn crops are only considered as an accessory, and pas- 
ture is the main produce of the fields. There are about 100,000 
head of cattle, 4,000 buffaloes, and 700*1)00 sheep grazing in 
these plains. M. Tournon gives a detailed calculation of the 
expenses and risks attending tillage and the rearing of crops, 
which serves to explain the preference given by the farmers to 
the pastorizia or grazing system, which, assisted as it is by the 
facility of migration of the cattle to the neighbouring mountains 
during the dry season, affords surer though lower profits, with 
hardly any trouble or risk. The farmers who rent these vast 
estates are called mcrcanti di campagna; they are farmers, mer- 
chants, and bankers at once ; they live in large hotels at Rome, 
where they have their coupling-houses, and employ numerous 
agents, clerks, messengers, &c. The smallest of these farms 
requires an advance of 50,000 francs, and the largest from live to 
six hundred thousand. The whole of the Roman lowlands from 
Rolsena to Terracina arc in the hands of about 150 of these 
farmers, of whom onc-jhird, and these the richest, reside at Rome. 

We shall not follow M. Tournon ill his animated description 
* of "the farm of Campomorto, the same that M. Chatcauvieux 
visited in his travels. 'But the following brief statistics of that 
estate arc worth inserting, as they differ materially from those 
given by the latter. It consists of 4,;K)y rubbj, 1000 of which is 
arable land, 1,100 permanent pasture or meadows, and 2,200 
forest. The arable land is divided into four lots, which are sub- 
ject each to a different rotation of crops and fallows, according to 
the respective nature of the soil. One wheat crop is succeeded 
by two or three years fallows ; or the wheat crop is followed by 
oats and beans; or lastly, after the oats harvest in the second year, 
the ground is sown with Indian corn or beans, after which it is 
left fallow' for one year, and then sown with wheat again. The 
wheat crop returns in general nine for one, the other grains and 
beans about fifteen. The cultivation of the farm requires ()5 
ploughs and 320 oxen, 250 bullocks are kept fattening for the 
market, besides about 800 cows and calves, and about 100 buf- 
faloes. 100 horses arc required for the cattle drivers aud ser- 
vants of the farm, who are always mounted, as well as for the 
carts, 8tc., and 250 mares and colts to keep up that number. 
2000 sheep graze on the farm. The agents and servants perma- 
nently employed, either on the farm or at Rome, amount to 180. 
About 400 labourers are engaged from October to June, and 
about 800 in harvest time. The former are paid from one franc 
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and a half to two francs a day, the latter in general about two 
francs. They come chiefly from the mountains of .Sabina and 
the Abruzzi. The rent paid to the Chapter of St. Peters, who 
are the proprietors, is 120,000 francs.* The whole produce ot 
the farm is valued at 5*35,000 francs. 

“ But the expenses tittending this immense establishment swallow 
up almost the whole of this sum, and the real profits of the farmer con- 
sist in his commercial and banking operations, which he is enabled to 
canyon with the produce of his farm. In observing attentively the 
machinery of this vast establishment, the order and regularity of move- 
ment of its different parts, 1 felt a sentiment of sincere esteem for the 
man who can direct and give life to the whole. Indeed a philosophical 
stranger cannot grudge himself a few days passed either at Campomorto 
or at Santa Maria di Gal cm or Castel di Guido, for he will have to add 
to his other lloman recollections that of the frank and open hospitality 
and of the instructive conversation ot the wealthy and intelligent farmers, 
and the kindness and unaffected urbanitjf of such men as MM. Truzzi, 
CIcter, Giorgi, Valentini, Vanni, will afford him much useful informa- 
tion, and all the luxuries of social life in the midst of a desert.”— 
pp. 325, 32(i. 

The Pomptinc marshes, which have been partly recovered 
from the water, belong to the Apostolic Chamber, but Pius VI. 
gave them in enfiteusi, or perpetual leases, to a few families, who • 
do not pay altogether 100,000 francs ren^ for about 40,000 acres 
of land. The Duke Braschi, the banker Torlonia, the Duke 
Fiano, the Marquis Massimi, and the family of Rapini, the en- 
gineer who directed the works, are the principal lessees. Had 
the allotments been smaller, and on common lease terms, the 
ground would have been better cultivated, the works would have 
been kept in better preservation, and the government would have 
derived a much greater benefit. Of the 40,000 acres either to- 
tally or partially drained, 7000 are capable of tillage, and the 
rest is fit for rice, Indian corn, or meadows, besides copse and 
forest. 

M. Tournon, in speaking of the physical state of the present 
population of the Roman province, distinguishes it into four 
races. The first, who inhabit the mounts Albani and the coun- 
try of the Volscians, are tall, their limbs vigorous but flexible, 
their features regular, large dark eyes, and an expression some- 
what haughty yet pleasing. 2d. The steep arid mountains of 
Alatri aud Vcroli are inhabited by a race not so tall as the 
former, with strong hardy limbs, features regular, but having 
a wild expression, which is increased by their eyebrows almost 

* M. Chateauvicux’s calculates are much lower;»s>cc Edinburgh Review, No. LV. 
We consider 3VI. Tournon as ihe better authority of the two ; in fact he gives a complete 
balance sheet, on the authority of MM, Truzzi, who rented the iarm. 
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meeting together. M.Tournon sees in them the descendants 
of the fierce liernici. 3d. The inhabitants of the Sabine moun- 
tains have a milder expression, and thick curly hair. Lastly, 
in the neighbourhood of Corneto and north of mount Cimino, 
a race, tall, elegantly-formed, of regular features, and a pleasing 
mild expression, reminds our author of the old Hetrusci, This 
district produces the handsomest men in the whole province. The 
plains, as well as the city of Home, exhibit no traces of a distinct 
population, but appear to be a mixture of all the races in 
Europe. Even among the Transteverini, fine men as they gene- 
rally are, M. Tournon has sought in vaift for marks of that an- 
cient descent which has been attributed to them. At Rome the 
women have a much greater share of beauty than the men, but 
those of the poorer classes lose their attractions at a compara- 
tively early age. 

The following is extracted from the Saggio di Si a fistic a degii 
Stati Potilijicjy a recent work published in uumbers by M. 
Gabriele Calindri. 

cr Population of the Papal States, the Legations included, 2,592,329. 

Classification of this population according to their civil state. 


Single men, adults .... 239,177 

Single women, ditto .... 234,145 

Married of both sexes . . . 913,586 

Widowers 43,616 

Widows 34,126 

Male children 521,185 

Female, ditto 553,012 

Monks or regular clergy . . 10,598 

Priests or secular, ditto . . . 34,600 

Nuns . • 8,284 


Of the above l,17(i,17S are lauded proprietors, fanners, or 
labourers, with their families ; (Sy 1,803 tradespeople or me* 
chanics ; 24,{j08 follow the liberal professions; 21,508 are 
soldiers or seamen; 53,432 belong to the clergy of both sexes; 
and 217,f)38 are infants. 

The fourth book of M. Tournon’s work treats of the Papal 
government, and of its judicial and financial administration, sub- 
jects curious in themselves, and generally but little known. 

The Papal government is perhaps the most complicated in 
modern times. The Pope unites in his persou three different 
offices; 1st, that of Supreme Pontiff, or Head of the Catholic 
Church and hierarchy; 2d, that of Bishop of Rome ; 3d, that of 
temporal sovereign of the Roman or Papal States, Few' 
writers have taken the trouble of distinguishing between these 
different attributes; and thus the machinery of the Papal govern- 
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ment has often been misunderstood. The Consistory, or council 
of the Cardinals, assists him both in his spiritual and temporal 
capacities, but the immediate administration of the one is con- 
fided to different persons from that of the other, although the 
agents of one power often come in contact with those of another, 
so that the line is somewhat difficult to trace. 

The ministers of the Pontiff* in his spiritual capacity are, 1st, the 
Cardinal Great Penitentiary, who decides on cases of conscience, 
with the assistance of several prelates ; 2d, the Cardinal Som- 
mista, who presides at the tribunal of the Apostolic Chancery, and 
whose business it is to give his opinion on matters of dogma or 
discipline, and to affix the seals to and expedite the bulls of the 
Pope; ‘id, the Cardinal Pro-Datario, who, with a numerous de- 
partment of subordinate officers, decides all affairs concerning 
livings and other temporalities of the clergy, also those concern- 
ing dispensations or licenses for marriages between relations, &c. 
This office has lost much of its importance, since the catholic states 
have suppressed or secularized most of the church temporalities. 
In former times the sums paid to the Datario by foreign coun- 
tries for briefs, bulls, dispensations, licenses, &c. amounted to 
more than two millions of scudi per annum (nearly half a million 
sterling); 4th, the Cardinal Scgretario de’ Brevi has the charge of 
the correspondence of the Pope concerning ecclesiastical matters; 
he expedites the briefs ad principes to foreign sovereigns, See.; 
5th, lastly, the Pope’s Auditor ( Udifor Saniissuno,) a prelate, who 
is the examiner, reviser, and reporter on all matters of import- 
ance which are laid before him ; he examines the claims of the 
various candidates for bishoprics, and is the intimate adviser of 
the Pope, whose full confidence he is supposed to enjoy. 

The authority of the Pope as Bishop of Home is exercised by 
the Cardinal Vicar, who visits the churches, superintends the 
clergy, &c. of his diocese, and has his own tribunal and officers. 
There is also a congregation called Della Visit a Apostolicu , 
which administers legacies and trusts belonging to this jurisdic- 
tion. 

Lastly, the power of the Pope as temporal sovereign of the 
Roman States, is that with which we are now more particularly 
concerned. The Papal monarchy is elective; the power of the 
sovereign is most unlimited, and resides entirely in his own person; 
for although be consults the cardinals, either in special congrega- 
tion assembled, or, in cases of high importance, in consistory or 
general assembly, yet he is not bound by their opinion. The two 
principal ministers of the Pope as temporal sovereign, are the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and the Cardinal Camerlcngo. The 
former unites in his person the departments of foreign affairs and 
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of the home department; he is the prime minister and representa- 
tive of his sovereign, both with foreign courts and towards his 
own subjects. He is appointed by the reigning sovereign, and 
leaves office when the latter dies. The Camerlengo is the 
finance minister, and is appointed for life. When a pope dies, 
1 the Camerlengo takes possession of the pontifical palace in the 
name of the Apostolic Chamber,* coins money in his own name, 
and is, in short, the acting sovereign until the cardinals are 
assembled in conclave. Afterwards the state is administered, 
till the election of a new pope, by three cardinals, who assume 
office by turns one day each ! The Camerlengo presides at the 
court of the Apostolic Chamber, which constitutes a. board of 
treasury. lie has under him, more nominally, however, than 
really, the Treasurer- General, who is a prelate, and who has in 
fact the management of the budget, the administration of the 
state property and establishment. This office is generally filled 
by men of abilities. Cardinal Braschi, afterwards Pius VI., Car- 
dinals Ruflfo and Lante were treasurers before they received the 
cardinal’s hat. 

The Governor of Home is also a prelate of the first rank, and, 
like the preceding, -quits his office by being made a cardinal. 
He is under the authority of the secretary of state, but is vested 
with great discretionary powers concerning the police of the city 
and its district; he is summary judge of misdemeanors and of- 
fences not capital, and can condemn to imprisonment and hard 
labour. He goes out accompanied by a guard. 

The Council, called Sacra Consitlla , established by Sixtus V. 
is charged with the administrative pow'er of the Roman States, 
Rome and its comarca or district excepted; it appoints the dele- 
gates and governors of towns, and corresponds with them. The 
armed force, the prisons, &c. are under its orders. It also super- 
intends the health offices, and quarantine regulations. It is com- 
posed of cardinals and prelates, and presided by the secretary of 
state. The Roman states are divided into twelve delegations, 
namely, Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna, Forli, Pesaro and 1J rhino, 
Macerata, Fermo and Ascoli, Spoleto and Rieti, Ancona, Peru- 
gia, Viterbo and Civita Vecchia, Frosinone. Each delegation is 
subdivided into governments. The delegates must be prelates; 
if cardinals, they are styled Legates. 

Dependent on the Apostolic Chamber are several departments 
administered by prelates and also bv lay Roman noblemen, such 
as that of the Ripe ed Acque , which has the superintendence of 


* The Apostolic Chamber, hi its abstract or general sense, is a fictitious denomina- 
tion implying the state or fisc. The tribunal, however, of the Apostolic Chamber, is 
a real active body, and is generally designated in writing by the initials A . C. 
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canals and aqueducts — that delle Strode , or streets and roads— 
that of archives and registry, of the mint, &c. 

There is also another congregation called del Buon Governo 9 
which is independent of ministers; it is presided by a Cardinal 
Prefect, and composed of cardinals and prelates; it superintends 
the communal administrations, watches the interests of the* 
communes, and often takes their part against the pretensions of 
government— “a very remarkable institution/' says Tournon, 
u under an absolute government." — vol. ii. p. 36. The secretary 
communicates directly with the Pope, and receives his orders 
from him. This leads our author to examine the structure of the 
municipal or communal organization of the Roman state, which 
ought to form a most important feature of every administra- 
tion, but which is commonly lost sight of in the sweeping 
view’s of general politics. The towns and villages of the Roman 
States have each a municipal council composed of 48, 3G, or 24 
members, according to the size of the town, aud of 18 in villages 
having less than one thousand inhabitants. The members are 
taken in equal proportions from the nobles or notables, and from 
the citizens and farmers. They are appointed for life, and the 
council lills up vacancies as they occur. The*council discusses the 
wants and the means of the commune, and makes out the yearly 
budget, which is sent to the delegate of the province for appro- 
bation. The council then fixes the rates to be paid, superintends 
the expenditure, and audits the accounts. It appoints the servants 
of the commune, pays the local police, the schoolmaster, and the 
apothecary and surgeon, who receive a fixed remuneration, and 
are obliged to attend gratis all the poor inhabitants. The council 
makes out every year a triple list of candidates among residents, 
of which list the delegate of the province chooses a Gonfaloniere 
and six elders, who constitute the magistracy of the town or 
commune. The Gonfaloniere is under the authority of the go- 
vernor of the province. The former baronial jurisdictions, privi- 
leges, and immunities have been abolished. 

“This system of municipal administration/’ observes Tournon, “will 
surprise those who imagine that in the Papal States every thing is left to 
the will or caprice of the government. Abuses of power are common, 
no doubt, but the written law is more favourable to the liberties of the 
people than is commonly supposed.” — vol. ii. p. 41. 

And he observes elsewhere, that the authority of the municipal 
councils is more extensive in the Papal States than it is in France, 

The judicial administration is very complicated and dilatory 
in its proceedings. The civil courts are, 1st. That of Monte 
Citorio, presided by an auditor of the apostolic chamber, and 
three judges who arc prelates ; it judges in the first instance all 

vol, xi. no. xxr. R * 
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suits in Romo, and those of the comarca or district, above 300 
scudi. 2d. The court of the Capitol, composed of the auditor, 
the senator, and two judges, which takes cognizance of any suit 
between laymen of the city of Rome. 3d. The court of the 
Cardinal Vicar, which judges of matters in which ecclesiastics are 
’concerned. The appeal in suit$ below the amount of 825 
scudi, is from one to the other judge of the same court ; and 
in case of discrepancy of judgments, they are laid before the 
auditor of the A. C. Above the sum of 825 scudis, the appeal 
is before the Rota, which is the high court for all the southern 
and eastern parts of the state. (For the northern provinces, or the 
four legations of Bologna, Forli, Ferrara, and Ravenna, there is 
a court of appeal at Bologna, composed of six judges.) The 
Rota consists of twelve prelate^ men of tried abilities, and the 
decisions of this court have generally been looked upon as 
marked with a character of wisdom and liberality rare among 
Italian courts of justice. After examining the documents and 
hearing the advocates of the parties, who plead separately before 
the judge, the court gives out a first decision, carefully explain- 
ing the grounds of the view it has taken of the case. This de- 
cision is printed and •communicated to the parties. If the party 
to whom the decision is unfavourable make no opposition, the 
definitive sentence is then expedited. If opposition be made, the 
court examines the grounds on which that opposition is grounded. 
If it finds no cause to alter the first decision, sentence is passed; 
otherwise another decision is made out and printed, according to 
the new view the court has taken of the case. In this maimer, 
however, decision will follow decision at times for years, before 
the passing of a definitive sentence. 

“The Roman advocates, a considerable and distinguished body, are 
divided into two classes, — consistorial advocates, twelve in number, who 
alone plead before the pope and enjoy other privileges, and avvocati 
rofa/i , who plead before all the courts. At all times men of the highest 
merit have been found among them, and at the epoch of which 1 treat, 
the Roman bar was justly proud of the names of Bartolucci, Bontadossi, 
Angelotti, Lasagni, &c.” — vol. ii. p. 80. 

The curia/i or pntrocinatori answer to our solicitors and at- 
torneys, and the iiotari are mere notaries entrusted with the 
preparation and care of documents and deeds. 

The court of Segnatura is a sort of Court of Cassation, which 
decides on the competency of the other courts, and can annul 
their sentences for informality oT other defects. 

In the provinces, the delegates have no judicial authority in 
civil matters. Justice Is administered hi the first instance by the 
lieutenants or governors’of the districts up to the amount of 300 
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scud!, and by a magistrate, called the Praetor, in every chief town 
of a province, in suits above that sum. The appeal from the 
prsetor is before the lieutenants of the Apostolic Chamber for 
sums less than S25 scudi, and to the Rota above that sum. 

The Courts of Commerce for mercantile affairs, which were 
introduced under the trench occupation, have been maintained* 
by an oidinance of Pius VII- in lb^2. 

The judges of all the courts are appointed by the sovereign. 
The qualifications for the office are, that he shall be above thirty 
years of age; that he shall have obtained the'laurea; that he 
shall have practised at the bar for at least live years; and legiti- 
macy of birth and a blameless character. Leone XII. p. .‘J7-8. 
The chief emoluments of the judges consist of fees, of which 
there is a minute tariff in the abjpve Moiopruprio . 

In criminal matteis, every governor of a town or district do- 
cides without appeal on correctional ^natters and misdemeanors, 
and may inllict tines or imprisonment for one year. He also 
takes cognizance in the first instance of all other offences and 
crimes. 

Every province or delegation has a criminal court, consisting 
of the delegate himself and four assessors, and which receives 
appeals from the sentences of governors, and can sentence to five 
years labour in the galleys. 

At Rome, a congregation, composed of* the governor of Rome 
with two assessors and six lieutenants, pronounces in capital 
cases. 

The Auditor of the Apostolic Chamber decides on matters of 
correctional police for the city. The comt of the Cardinal 
Vicar judges of cases in which ecclesiastics aie concerned. 

The Sacia Consulta is the high court of appeal, m criminal 
cases, from the diffeient provincial couits of the southern and 
eastern states, and the Court of Appeal of Bologna from those of 
the Four Legations. 

The proceedings of all these courts lake place with closed 
doors; the prisoner is defended by the aw acuta (lei pove/i , who 
is paid by the state, and who enjoys much consideration. This 
place is often filled by men of superior merit and liberal feelings. 
The accused may provide himself with another counsel, who can, 
however, only present written pleadings. The fiscal attorney 
is the public prosecutor. The Italian language is now exclu- 
sively used in all the courts. The system of secret trial in crimi- 
nal cases is common to the whole of Italy, with the honourable 
exception of the kingdom of Naples. 

Since the Motoprop^io of Pius VI}. in IBlfi, the sentences 
must be motivate , or the grounds on which they proceed clearly 

E 2 * 
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stated ; and the judges are forbidden to pronounce any other sen- 
tence but, that fixed by the law for each respective offence. 
Every species of torture, as well as the punishment of the corda ,# 
have been perpetually abolished. 

The governors have also the charge of the* police, and they 
1 may arrest and detain any individual on suspicion, reporting, 
however, his case to the superior authorities. A corps of carabi- 
neers, well disciplined and accoutred, has replaced at Rome the 
old sbirri or police guards, who were many of them men of indif- 
ferent character or reprieved criminals, without, uniform or disci- 
pline. 

“ The prisons of Rome,” says Tournon, u were in the last 
century better than those of most towns in Europe.” The 
CarccriNuove are airy, salubrious, and solidly built; San Michele 
is a house of correction, chiefly for women and boys, who are 
there employed at work.* Charitable societies, confraternite , 
supply the indigent prisoners with food and raiment, and are a 
sort of useful check on the avarice or tyranny of jailors. The 
prisons in the provincial towns were some of them wretched 
enough ; improvements were made in them during the French ad- 
ministration. « 

The two state prisons are the castle of St. Angelo and the 
fortress of Civita Castcllana. There is a house of correction, for 
priests, called the Ergastolo , at Corueto. Civita Vecchia and 
Porto d’Anzio are the two receptacles for galley slaves. In- the 
fonner the old galleys were crazy hulks, in a stale of filth and 
rottenness, but the prisoners have been since removed to the 
buildings on shore, where they are employed at hard labour 
during the day. They are ill-clothed and ill-fed. We have our- 
selves seen those at Porto d’Anzio, whose appearance was mi- 
serable. There is no distinction between the convicts, and little 
attention paid to their reformation. This, however, seems to be 
still the case in most countries of Europe ; a convict is forsaken 
and forgotten, as if he were dead and could be of no more use in 
this world, and as if he had no soul for the next. 

Speaking of the Holy Office or Inquisition, a name justly 
dreaded from its fearful records, but which for a long time past 
was at Rome little more than a name, M. Tournon says : — 

“ When the French took possession of Rome they found the prison 
of the Inquisition nearly empty, (they had been so for many years 
before,) and nothing in the regulations or internal arrangements of the 

* This was a high polo fixed in the pavement of the Corso and other streets, with a 
pulley and rope, to which the culprit was attached by his wrists, which were fastened 
behind ; lie was then lifted up gradually to the summit of the pole, when all at once 
the rope being let go, the whole weight of the body fell on the arms, which were forced 
backwards, and the shoulders dislocated. 
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house showed that it lmd becu recently the scene of any act of cruelty ; 
on the contrary, the comfortable size of the apartments intended for the 
prisoners, their airiness and cleanliness, bespoke the humanity of those 
who presided over the establishment. It may be asserted that the Holy 
Office at Home is nothing more than an ecclesiastical tribunal to check 
any misconduct of the clergy themselves.”— p. 48. 

And we may add, that its principal occupation is, perhaps, 
that of examining new books, and putting those they do not ap- 
prove of in the Index . When Pius VJl. was restored to his 
dominions, one qf his first acts was to stop the proceedings of a 
fanatical inquisitor at Kuvctina, who had tried and sentenced to 
death a converted Jew, for relapsing to his former creed. The 
sentence was of course laid before the Pope. Pius sent imme- 
diately for all the papers, annulled the sentence, and soon after lie 
formally abolished the punishment of death and all corporal 
punishments in matters of heresy. *Ile also decreed, that in 
future no charge should be admitted by the Inquisition unless 
the accuser himself appeared, together with the accused. — Vila 
di Pio VI [. p. 1 

In his remarks on the criminal laws, M. Touruon enters into 
some important details on the character and' morals of the people 
n Pome. Murders and highway robberies have for a long 
time constituted a great proportion of the criminal calendar. 
A violent instinct of vengeance or jealousy, provoked by over- 
bearing insult or oppression, is the cause of the first crime; this 
once perpetrated, the criminal Hies for safety to the mountains 
and woods, and there, from necessity, his career as a banditti* 
begins. It is said, and with some appearance of reason, that 
the deficiencies of the law in the Papal States have assisted in 
the growth of these crimes; hut yet we find that the northern 
provinces are free from banditti, and that in the southern ones it 
is chiefly one district in the Campagua which seems to be the 
nursery of these outlaws. Cicero mentions, even in his time, 
that district as one of bad fame.'l* The. Mounts Lcpini, which 
border the Pomptine marshes, have been long famed for this dis- 
position of the inhabitants, whilst the neighbouring valley of the 
Anio is peaceful and free from crime. M. Tournou ascribes the 
propensity of certain districts to deeds of blood, to the impression 
stamped among the people by the feuds in the middle ages, when 
the barous themselves trained their vassals to acts of brigandage, 
until they were repressed by the stern policy of Sixtus V. But 
the weakness of succeeding reigfts could not extirpate the evil by 
the roots. The life of a bandito had lost all its terrors and shame; 

* Bandilo , outlawed, banished* from society. The plural is banditi, with only one t. 

t Pro Milonc: noctu invitlioso et plena laironum in loco acrid Use, speaking of BovilliC 
at the foot of the Alban Mount. And again: sustinuissc crimen , ipse ilte latrowun 
occultator el receptntor locus . 
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it was considered a glorious adventurous profession. The in- 
habitants of those secluded districts look upon a bundito in a 
different light from the people of the towns. The bandito is 
pitied and feared. His wife boasts with her gossips about her 
.husband being in the mountains; the neighbours cultivate his 
fields gratis, that he may respect theirs; the village surgeon ; the 
shopkeeper, are ready to assist and supply his wants; the shep- 
herds are his messengers ; society has not broken all ties with 
the criminal — he is looked upon as “ an unfortunate man.” Even 
the government is ready to pardon him if he desist from his evil 
course, and to restore him to society, nay to employ him, to pre- 
serve the peace of the country. So strong is this feeling, that 
country girls are found to prefer sharing the fortunes of a bundito 
rather than become wives of a peaceful labourer. The bandito, 
on his side, strives to retain his influence by means of the ter- 
ror he inspires. II is levenge falls most fierce upon such of 
his fellow village! s as have either informed against, or denied 
him succour in his necessity. Even when not sanguinary towards 
travellers and other victims, he shows no merev to the object of 
his revenge. He burns bis cottage, cuts down his plantations, and 
if he lays hold of the unhappy wretch himself, he torments him to 
dealh. To those on the contrary who keep on good terms with 
him he is often generous. This is a sufficient explanation for the 
existence of banditti in one or two distiicts of the Campagna, 
without assuming that the people of modern Home have a plo- 
pensil) for such a mode of life. The fi.ct being, that the people 
of Home and of the other towns ha\c as great a detestation of 
banditti as those of London or Parts. 

When the French look possession of Home, in 1809, the 
number of banditti had increased feat fully, ow ing to the con- 
fusion that had so long reigned in the government of the country 
betw cen two conflicting powers, the Papal and the Fieneh. The 
outlaw s had assembled in the chain of the mounts Lepini, near 
the high road to Naples. The village of Giuhmo, alone, reckoned 
twelve, some of them veterans of twenty and thirty years standing 
in the trade Santo Stefano, Piossedi, Supino, Sonnino,* all 
furnished their contingents. There were in ail about one hundred 
known and declared outlaws. 

The French, after promulgating their code, formed a gendar- 
merie, and set about limiting down the banditti in earnest. ]n a 
short time the greater part of them fell into the hands of justice 
and weie executed, and the remainder concealed themselves in 
the remotest mountain fastnesses, where they kept quiet in hopes 
of being forgotten. But in 1811 the ‘banditti reappeared once 

* * This hiM vill.iui* was nt Irtsf rami to the ground hy order of Curdinal Consalvi 
lifter the restoration, on ticcotinL ol its tint motile diameter. 
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more, and in still greater force, being reckoned about JGO, and 
spread terror even to the gates of Rome. This was owing to cer- 
tain faults of the French administrators, as M. Touriion frankly 
acknowledges. Through u false idea of economy, or a love of total 
change, they had suddenly dismissed the whole body of shin i f or 
old police. Thus thrown upon the world, and unfit for any otheB 
pursuit, many of these men, out of despair, joined the bands 
in the mountains. Again, the odious conscription, though in its 
application to the Roman states much and wisely mitigated,* was 
a law 1 so foreign^to the habits of the people, accustomed for ages 
to peace, and appeared to them so unjust and oppressive, that 
many young men, unwilling to leave their country to go and meet 
their death under distant climates for interests foreign to them, 
ran away, and took shelter in the recesses of the mountains, where 
some of them joined the bauds. 'The same thing happened in 
the (Genoese territory; in Tuscany and Farina the Apeunine chain 
became the asylum of refractory conscripts. 'Flic banditti, thus 
recruited, became a sort of guerilla; they endangered the com- 
munications of the French authoiities : in 18 l;J they took prisoner 
the sub-prefect of Frosinono, and it was only by the display of ail 
the force of the local government, consisting of some companies 
of gendarmes, and an auxiliary corps of chosen old sbirri , whom it 
was at last thought expedient to re-engage, besides the assistance* 
of the troops of the line, that security was in some manner icstored 
to the country. At the close of the Fiench dominion, in *1814, 
the banditti in the Campngua of Rome iuusu-red still above 
fifty. So much for the total suppiession of the banditti under 
the French rule, lor which they have been so much lauded by 
credulous traveller*. 

13ul while political grievances prevented the extirpation of the 
banditti, the police of the towns underwent a thorough and salu- 
tary reformation under the French regime. Fight commissaries 
of police at Rome, with a small municipal guard, maintained the 
city m perfect safely. 'File lighting of the streets, a measure then 
introduced into most Italian cities, and since happily continued, 
contributed to the public security . We remember the time when 
the streets of Rome and Naples w ere cither in complete darkness, 
or only partially illuminated till midnight by the lamps in the 
shops and coffee houses, and occasionally by a dim light burning 
before some image of the Madonna or Sant’ Antonio. Yet even 
then it was only private revenge a man had to fear; few 1 robboiies 
in the streets or houses vvero heard of. The promptitude and 
the publicity of trials were two great ameliorations introduced by 
the French, which, vve # are sorry to say, have not been kept up 

* Only 3000 men were raised in the department of U''*ne during lour years for the 
French Army. Substitutes were, therefore, easily piocmed at u moderate price. • 
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at Rome since the restoration. When once the salutary certainty 
that punishment would unavoidably follow violence and crime 
was established in the minds of the people, a surprising change 
took place. It was as a burst of new light upon them which 
rectified the whole train of their ideas. “ Often a sudden thought 
would come and restrain the uplifted lnu?d ready to strike, and 
the man, as if at once restore^ to his sober senses, would exclaim : 

4 Ah! se non fosse la seduta! 9 f Ah! if it were not for the 
assizes!’ 99 — ii. p. 10(2. v Tlie proceedings of the courts being 
public, a new scene was open to the people, who went to listen 
eagerly to the pleadings ; they became persuaded that justice 
was administered impartially, and they applauded the full latitude 
allowed to the defence. The conviction that the rank and station 
of the offender made no difference in his favour, was another 
great moral lesson. The condemnation, among others, of a bill 
broker, for the murder of ? servant, made a salutary and lasting 
impression. The influence of the parochial clergy and of the 
respectable part of the country population assisted the government 
in the work of reformation. The peasants and villagers, now 
sure of protection, understood that it was their interest to aid the 
magistrates and the police in arresting malefactors, a thing they 
would have spurned at before. 

“ By these means/’ M. Tournou concludes, “ it was proved that the 
Romau people could be soon raised to a very high degree in the scale of 
morality, aud rendered as humane, mild, and orderly as their neighbours 
of Tuscany. Indeed, there is nothing in the disposition of the modern 
Romans opposed to this assumption ; on the contrary, they are full 
of intelligence, having a strong feeling of self-respect ; and although prone 
to anger under provocation, they arc in the common relations of life 
gentle, benevolent, and warm-hearted, and particularly expressive of 
their gratitude.* In the manifold relations 1 have had to entertain with 
all classes of the Roman people, in the assemblies for the drawing of 
the conscripts, so obnoxious to u country in which war and its stern 
duties have been strangers for ages past, in the midst of the popular festi- 
vals, in the markets and fairs, no where have 1 seen traces of that turbu- 
lence and ferocity which travellers have been pleased to ascribe to the modern 
Romans. I have found among the inhabitants of the most secluded dis- 
tricts of the Campagna a remarkable mildness of manners, not unmixed 
with a certain air of politeness jf often alone among them, or in the 
midst of the formidable Transteverini, my confidence in the good disposi- 
tion of the people has never been for a moment betrayed, and my own 
experience, to which I may add that of every other Frenchman in an 
official capacity like myself, has given me a full conviction that it de- 


* A complete refutation, and from excellent authority too, of the rash judgments of 
Mr. Galiffe and other tourists, wl*o represent the people of Rome as ** morose beings/ 1 
and assert that ,c the poor will not even thank you for the alms you give them.” 

t We have two words, urbanity and decorum , which arc of Roman origin, and still 
strongly characteristic of the manners of the modern Romans. 
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pends entirely upon the Government to make these people as orderly 
and peaceful as those of any country in Europe.” — p. 104. 

Such is the Count dc Touruon’s warm and touching testimony 
in favour of the poor vilified Romans, a testimony which our own 
acquaintance with therji fully corroborates, and which, we think, 
coming from a man whb was Prefect at Rome during four most* 
critical years, and while his nation \vas peculiarly obnoxious to 
the lower classes, deserves more credit than the idle hearsays of 
an opposite kind of a whole score of the. travellers of late years, 
of all countries. # 

M. Tournon gives a list of individuals tried before the two 
criminal courts of Rome and Perugia in the course of two years 
and a month, from August 181 1 to September 1813. Of 2072 
accused, about 1800 were found guilty, which on a population of 
900,000 is 1 to 1000 yearly. In the department of Paris the 
proportion of accused to the population was in 1827 as 1 to 
1500, and in 1828 as 1 to 1167. There is a great difference 
between this statement and Simond’s sweeping assertion of 10,000 
persons being accused every year in the whole Roman states, out 
of a population of 2J millions. And we ought to notice with 
M. Tournon, that many of the individuals brought before the 
Courts of Rome and Perugia in the period alluded to were 
charged with crimes of older date, haviqg remained in prison 
until the French organized their judicial system. And again, 
u the distress of the times at the same epoch had increased the 
number of offences against property, so that if we take all these 
circumstances into consideration, we shall form a less unfavourable 
judgment of the moral state of the Roman population.” — vol. ii. 
p. 109- 

The chapter on charitable and beneficent institutions affords 
one of the most favourable aspects of modern Rome. Benevo- 
lent institutions in that city date from the earliest ages of Chris- 
tianity. M. Tournon passes in review the numerous hospitals, 
some of them truly magnificent, and the asylums for the indigent 
and the helpless of both sexes. At the time of the French occu- 
pation, the whole number of individuals sheltered in them was 


about 3500. Their income was as follows : 

Francs. 

Rent of lands 331,399 

Do. of houses 230,390 

Mortgages, fees, &c 1 69,989 

Various receipts, donations, &c 95,622 

Produce of labour of the inmates 22,000 

Credits on the state 332,000 

9 

0 . ■ — 


Total . . 1,181,400 
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The last item, or dividends on government securities, however, 
owing to the distresses of the Papal treasury since 1796, were no 
longer paid, and the French administration at last declared them 
extinct , ail act which M. Tournon justly calls “ a double injus- 
tice, towards the charities as well as their numerous creditors.” — 
•p. 127. At the same time the value of houses fell more than 
one-half, the other sources of income were likewise affected, and 
taking into consideration the expenses of religious worship in all 
these houses, the salaries and pensions to their servants, the re- 
pairs of buildings, and the taxes, calculated af 100,000 francs, 
little more than 300,000 francs remained out of the whole sum 
which could be relied on. With this scanty residue it was impos- 
sible to provide for the 3300 inmates. A commission was formed, 
composed of Roman noblemen, who willingly undertook the 
laborious task, and by means of strict order and economy suc- 
ceeded in fixing the expenditure at 800,000 francs, and the clear 
receipt at 400,000 francs. The surplus of the expenditure was 
defrayed by the municipal fund of the city. 

We must say something of the Monte di Piet'a, an institution 
once common to almost every Italian city. That of Rome was 
established in 1539- f Its first object was to lend money upon 
pledges, charging a moderate interest for considerable sums, while 
the poor paid none : for this latter object it had been enriched 
by cjonations and legacies of charitable individuals. A bank was 
added to it, which received deposits of money on which it allowed 
a small interest, while it negociated the capital and issued notes. 
But at the French invasion of 1798 the whole establishment fell. 
Already Pius VI., in order to pay the exorbitant exactions of 
the Directory in 1797, after exhausting every other resource, 
had taken the valuable pledges out of the Monte, giving the 
owners government securities, which soon after lost all value.* 
The w'hole of the credits of the establishment itself upon the 
government, after paying first 3 per cent, interest, w'ere gradually 
reduced to 3 per cent., then to 1^; at last the dividends ceased to 
be paid. The French administration of 1810, by fixing the interest 
of money advanced on all pledges at 8 per cent., by obliging the 
various municipal receivers to pay a security into the Monte, and 


* Many families lost, in this manner, considerable sums in jewels, plate, &c., upon 
which the Monte had only advanced one-third of the value; the rest became a dead 
loss. The conditions ot the pence of Tolcnliuo, imposed by General Bonaparte, were, 
that the Pope should pay within two months thirty millions ol French livres, partly in 
cash and the remainder in diamonds . Th6 French knew well that the Papal treasury 
had not got such a sum in specie, and they agreed to receive diamonds; of course, 
from the Monte di Pieta. W a*, this lobbing the Pope or the people ? We knew one 
ladj, who, being absent from Home, lost jewels loathe amount of twenty thousand 
scudi, ubout £4,000. 
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lastly, by liquidating the credits on the state in lands and other 
national property, prevented the total ruin of the institution, 
although its original object was thereby in a great measure de- 
parted from. 

After recapitulating, the whole of the benevolent institutions 
for the relief of the po # or and the unfortunate which the city of* 
Rome contained, M. Tournon says? — 

tc We are struck at the sight of such prodigies of charity, and are led to 
imagine that they must have been effective in providing for all possible 
wants. But it is not the abundance so much as the judicious distribution 
of charities that is advantageous to mankind. Many of the above esta- 
blishments had become almost ineffective through the neglect or cupi- 
dity of their administrators and agents, who often considered the pro- 
perty of the poor as their private patrimony, encouraged in this by the 
apathy of the government, winch did not watch and punish this species of 
crime. Were men of character and independent fortune to preside over 
charitable institutions, as has been the case in some instances, the evil 
would soon be cured.” — pp. 136, 136. 

Notwithstanding all these charities, a number of persons of both 
sexes and of the poorer class used to receive their daily food at 
the gates of convents, or beg in the streets, or at the entrance of 
the numerous churches. 

“ The evil of mendicity appeared in all its horror in 1810, when the 
bankruptcy of many public charities, and the Suppression of the monas- 
tic orders deprived thousands of their usual means of support; add to 
these the misery to which a number of small fundholders, dismissed 
servants of the state, pensioners, discharged attendants of cardinals, pre- 
lates, and of the Papal court, of woikmcn without employment, were 
reduced ; a fearful mass of men, women, and children, many of them 
brought up in comparative affluence, found themselves at once literally 
without bread.” .... The French administration, startled at the enormity 
of the evil, applied, not to Paris, but to ‘ the charity of the natives.’ ft A 
committee, composed of Roman noblemen and clergymen, among whom 
were Princes Piombino, Chigi, and Spada, was appointed to examine the 
claims of the applicants. They were divided into two classes, beggars 
and pauvics honteux. For the lelief of the latter the municipality gave a 
sum of 220,000 francs. At the same time, manufactures were established 
in various parts of Rome, in which from 1600 to 1800 artisans of both 
sexes found employment; the men being paid 1 \ francs a day, and the 
women about half that sum. For the professional beggars and those who 
could not get work, two poor-houses were opened, one in the unoccupied 
Lateran palace for the men, the other in the hue convent of Santa Croce 
in Gerusalernme for the women. All those who applied were admitted, 
fed, and clothed, and made to wotk if able. Severe orders were given 
to arrest and bring in all beggars found in the streets. The women 
were employed in spinning and weaving, tmd at the end of one year 
forty looms were in activity. 'Fhc men were employed at various trades, 
or hired to farmers in the vicinity. These two houses had, at the be- 
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ginning of 1814, about 700 inmates, the expense of whose maintenance 
was 95,000. francs. The first outfit of the two houses cost 100,000 
francs. 

We have already stated that the reduced list of persons re- 
ceiving assistance, either at home or in the; public establishments, 
'under the French administration, was 13,000, about an eighth 
part of the population. But those were extraordinary times, 
times of sudden sweeping changes. M. Tournon observes, that 
“ in many cities which have a reputation for activity and industry 
the proportion of destitute was greater than afe Rome,” and he 
instances Lille, which, out of a population of 70,000 has 30,000 
names on the lists for charitable assistance. " In the cities of 
Belgium and of Holland the proportion is from one-third to one- 
fourth.” 

Our author introduces tl\p subject of the finances of the Papal 
states by the following remarkable observation: — 

“ Oil examining the Papal finances, wc were struck by the fact of the 
equal distribution of the public taxation, of which tlie clergy and the 
nobility have always home their share in proportion to their properties, 
like the commonest villager : exemptions and privileges, which in other 
countries have engendered so much hostility against those classes, have 
been for ages unknown to Papal Rome.” — vol. ii. p. 61. 

The revenue of the states south of the Apennines, to which the 
Papal government was reduced in 1808, before its overthrow, 
having a population of 900,000 inhabitants, was as follows : — 

Scudi, 

at <J$. o\d, sterl. 


Dativa reale , or land tax 774.000 

Extraordinary ditto, to pay the French army of occupation . 774,000 

House tax, at 3 per cent, on the rent in Rome 32,000 

M adnata , or tax on the wheat when ground into Hour . , 300,000 

Extraordinary ditto, to defray the French troops .... 300,000 

Ditto on Indian corn 107,000 

Ditto on the wheat consumed in the city of Rome .... 100,000 

Duty on salt 107,000 

Ditto on wine 107,000 

Ditto on tobacco 43,000 

Customs 318,000 

Fees on legacies and inheritances 12,500 

Post office 17,000 

Lottery 2G 0,000 

Tax on horses 12,800 

Ditto on the transit of cattle 13,700 

Stamps 4,500 

Duties on wood, charcoal, ljay, straw, brandy, fish and snow 00,500 
Revenue of the domains of the Apostolic Chamber, or State 123,000 


Total . 3,576,000 
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The following was the expenditure at the same period : — 

Scudi, 

nt 4s. 3 Jd. sterl. 

Dividends on the debts 771,000 

Pope’s household and privy purse * 127,000 

Apostolic Chamber 19,000 

Other congregations, or boards of government .... 19,000' 

Ministers abroad *. 12,000 

Courts of justice 107,000 

Judicial expenses 77,000 

Sbirri, or policemen 42,000 

Galleys and houses of correction 61,000 

Pensions 52,000 

Chancery 2,000 

Governors of provinces 60,000 

Military 36,000 

Public works 72,000 

Pomptinc marshes * 22,000 

Museum and fine arts 74,000 

Miscellaneous 36,000 


Total . 1,592,000 

The surplus of the income over the expenditure went to pay 
the French troops, for which purpose, as has been seen, more 
than one million extra taxes were imposed, and also to defray 
municipal expenses of the city of Rome, and to support institu- 
tions, charities, &c. The above budget, it must not be forgotten, 
is not that of the whole Papal states, as they are now, or as they 
were before the first French invasion, but merely of one-third of 
their extent. 

The French government retained the principal heads of tax- 
ation, such as the land and house taxes, and those on the inaci- 
nato, salt and tobacco, and the lottery; the petty taxes on wines, 
fuel, fish, &c., were transferred, under the name of octroi, to the 
city of Rome, and replaced by a registry and stamp duty; and 
they carried that system of regularity into the bureaucratie, for 
which they are so famed. But the amount of taxation remained 
as great as under the necessities of the latter years of the Papal 
administration. The department of Rome, constituting three- 
fifths of the late Papal states, was taxed 10,356,481 francs, or 
about 2,070,000 scudi. The expenditure, however, was absorbed 
by the salaries of the numerous employes of the French system, by 
repairs of roads, canals, monuments, &c., and by pensions, so 
that the whole amount raised was? spent and circulated on the spot, 

* ** A very modest sum for keeping the Papal courj,” observes Touruon, ,f which is 
less than that enjoyed by many private individuals in several countries of Europe. And 
out of this sum Pius VII. found means every month to relieve many cases of distress.” 
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and it was even found necessary sometimes to draw upon the re- 
venues of the neighbouring departments — a circumstauce which 
contributed considerably to the relief of the city of Rome. 
Pius VII. on his restoration adopted most of the French financial 
regulations, the system of collection, and the responsibility under 
security of the collectors; and a regular budget has been ever 
since made out by the treasurer-general. He also maintained the 
useful registry of mortgages. 

The interest of the public debt of the whole Papal states, before 
the calamities of 1790*, amounted to no less than '2, 63 J-,085 scudi. 
Pius VI., in consequence, first of his own prodigal expenditure, 
and then of the exactions of the French, reduced it to three- 
eighths; and he also, by a brief of September, 1797, assigned 
one-fifth of the church property for the liquidation of the debt. 
This last measure was only effected, however, during the last 
French occupation, when* the debt was paid off by a sale of 
church domains to the amount of 100 millions of francs, which 
was afterwards sanctioned at the restoration by Pius VII. in his 
Motoproprio of July (j, 18l(j. M. Tournon observes, however, 
without any further explanation, that this great measure of liqui- 
dation “ was effected in a harsh overbearing manner, different 
from the equitable system pursued in Tuscany, to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Roman creditors.”* The kingdom of Italy in the 
sainf manner liquidated its slnue of the debt for the northern por- 
tions of the Roman states, the Legations and the Marches, which 
had been annexed to it. 

The revenues of the municipality of Rome consist in rent of 
public buildings and duties on consumption of certain articles, 
such as corn, cattle, wine, &c. They amount to about two mil- 
lions and a half of francs. The communes in the provinces have 
also each their revenues from similar sources: the} were possessed 
until lately of lands, which, however, owing to the necessities of 
the limes, vveie seized by the late popes and sold. 

In 1809 the number and revenues of the clergy of the pro- 
vince, afterwards department, of Rome, were as follows: — 

Total Income, 
Francs, 

Bishops 20 299,900+ 

Abbots of Subiaco and S. Salvatore inaggiore, with ^ ^ 

jurisdictions independent of Bishops $ 9 

* Pius VII. on his accession, after the calamities of the first French invasion, paid 
the stockholders two-fifths of the interest at 3 per cent. The French, on their second 
occupation under the empire, recognized ai capital the two-fifths only on which inte- 
rest was paid. Then came a decree of Napoleon, which reduced these two-filths to 
one, bearing, however, an interest of 6 per cent., like the other stock of the French 
empire. See Edinburgh RevieiS, No. LX II. •• Life qf Pius VI.’* 

f Two only of the sees are above 30,000 francs, four between 20 and 30,000, six 
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Total Income. 


Canons & beneficiati or Stipendiaries of Cathedrals at Rome 407 . . . . 
Ditto in the province 1,400. . . . 

Francs . 

. « 625,000 

.. 1,675,000 
, 290 00O * 

Curates and other auxiliary Priests 

Boarders in 23 seminaries intended for the Church. . . 

Monks and Friars at Rome 

Ditto in the Province 

. . . 1,J? 0..,. 

... 627... 

. ..1,463.. . 

. . . 1,733.. . 

{ no regular 
* * ( provision. 
.. 132,000 

.. 930,000 1 

550,000 f 

Nuns in 26 Monasteries at Rome 

...1,131... 

. . 350,000 

Ditto in 73 Houses in the Province 

...1,526... 

. . . sooiooo 


In all, 10,241, or about 2 to 100 of the whole population of the Province. 

it 

It must be observed, however, that many, especially of the 
regular clergy, were not natives of the country. Before the first 
French invasion, the clergy in the province of Rome were pos- 
sessed of lands and houses valued at seventy-eight millions of 
francs, and in the whole Papal State at two hundred and fourteen 
millions, besides government securities*, bearing an annual interest 
of eight hundred thousand francs. 

Last year, 1831, the clergy in the city of Rome consisted of 
the following number : 

Secular Priests, including Rectors, Curates, Canons, &c. 1432 


Monks and Friars 1904 

Nuns 1375 


When most of the convents at Rome wjere suppressed by the 
French in 1810 , both monks and nuns, the latter (says M. Tour- 
non) without an exception, expressed a lively regret at being 
forced to abandon the houses in which they had made up their 
minds to pass the remainder of their lives. We have ourselves 
heard from eye-witnesses that their removal was attended, in some 
cases, with circumstances which rendered the scene truly pitiful. 
Old and infirm sisters, who were hardly able to walk, young ones 
who shrunk from the public gaze, unaccustomed to walk out in 
the streets, were thrown back with a tiifiing pension upon the 
humanity of their remaining relatives or friends. M. Touruon 
says, that — ■ 

“ he did not hear from any of them a single complaint against their 
abbesses or superiors. Four large monasteries that were kept up at 
Rome were immediately and voluntarily filled by ladies from the sup- 


between 10 and 20,000, and tluce arc under 3,000 ; but then nmny of them are u sort 
of sinecure. The number of dioceses is out of all proportion to the extent and popula- 
tion of the province. 

* Nearly one-half belonged to religious orders or chapters, and were defrayed by 
their respective communities. 0 

t More than one-third of the monks were of tlic mendicant orders, and had no 
income. 

+ Most of the provincial monasteries were very poor, hardly able to afford suste- 
nance to their inmates. 
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pressed ones. A great number of monks begged with equal eagerness to 
be allowed to live together in some of the convents which were excepted, 
pro tempore , from the general suppression.” — vol. ii. pp. 58—60. 

On the subject of education, our author observes, that — 

“ elementary instruction is afforded to the people of the Roman States 
with a liberality such as few countries can bQast of ; in the city of Rome 
alone eight schools, kept by c the religious congregations Scholarum 
Piarum and Somaschi , fifty-two schools, called regionarie or district, 
for boys, and an equal number for girls, are opened to the poor, some 
gratis, and the rest for a fee of about two francs per month. In 
the country towns and villages there arc masters paid by the municipal 
fund, who teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, so that not a single 
child need remain deprived of the first elements of education. But 
here, as elsewhere, cither poor parents neglect to send their children to 
school, or the latter being destitute of the means and leisure, soon forget 
the little they had learnt.” — p. 81. 

The rectors and curates; however, generally enforce the attend- 
ance of children to the explanation of the catechism at the parish 
church' on Sunday afternoons. There are two great establish- 
ments at Rome for the higher departments of education, namely, 
the university called La Sapienza, with about thirty professors, 
and the Gregorian, or Roman, College, with about twenty, where 
students attend the lectures gratis, or at least upon payment of a 
trifling annual fee. 'JThese institutions have revenues, and are 
also partly supported by the government. Young men from the 
provinces generally repair to Rome for their studies. There are 
many colleges for boarders, besides seminaries for those who are 
intended for the church. The instruction given at Rome is chiefly 
classical; the study of Latin, the humanities, rhetoric, and logic, 
constitute the courses generally, followed by those who are not 
intended for the church, the bar, or the medical profession. 
The mathematical, physical, and natural sciences are rather 
neglected. In the learned professions, however, many distin- 
guished men are to be found, of whom M. Tournon makes ho- 
nourable mention, such as the astronomers Calandrelli, Conti, 
and Gigli, the mathematicians Pessuti, Monsignor Nicolai and 
Marini, the civilian Bartolucci, the physicians Bomba, Giovan- 
nella and Egidj, and others, some of whom are lately dead. 

M. Tournon’s fifth and last book is devoted to an account of 
works of public utility, roads, aqueducts, bridges, canals, the 
Pomptine marshes, of which he gives a detailed account, aud 
lastly, the repairs and restorations of ancient monuments under- 
taken by the French administration in his time. 

In the analysis we have given of this excellent and impartial 
work we have purposely abstained frpni entering into disqui- 
sitions on Roman politics, and we have left ourselves but little 
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room for the consideration of that subject. The facts we have 
stated will enable the reader to form an opinion on the people and 
their government. We must briefly allude, however, to the present 
question about the Legations. We wish we had some more au- 
thentic documents to guide us than the random effusions we have 
read here and there, with much declamation and few facts. Even * 
M . Sismondi’s pamphlet* is extremely vague in its reasoning. He 
says that the people of Bologna and the ltomagna " demand only 
to maintain, under the sovereignty of the pope, the rights, the 
liberties, and privileges which they were possessed of when they 
formed part of the kingdom of Italy.” We will not cavil here on 
the words liberties and representative constitution , which M. Sis- 
mondi employs when speaking of Napoleon’s reign, but we will 
at once admit that the subjects of the kingdom of Italy were pos- 
sessed of a regular and intelligible code; that the courts of justice 
and their proceedings were open to the public; that the people 
were equal before the law, bore an equal share of taxation, 
and were all admissible to the honours and emoluments of the 
state; that they elected their municipal magistrates, and were 
allowed freedom of opinion on all but political matters . These 
were undoubtedly great benefits, although purchased at the 
price of the conscription, of an inquisitorial system of police, 
and of occasionally arbitrary decrees from St. Cloud, duly 
registered and enforced by the authorities at Milan. TJjese 
benefits the people of the Legations have lost since their restora- 
tion to the pontifical power, while the weight of taxation has 
remained nearly the same. To Napoleon’s political inquisition 
has succeeded that of the priests, both on political and religious 
matters. The interference of the vicarial courts and of the pa- 
rochial clergy in domestic concerns, in questions between hus- 
band and wife, father and children, is felt as peculiarly obnoxious. 
But the administration of justice, its dilatoriness, the indistinct- 
ness of the powers of the various courts, the multiplicity of 
appeals, and especially that to the pope himself, or rather 
his auditor, who can, by a rescritto , annul all the decisions that 
have been given, and send the affair in question again before 
new judges, these form the great, the really substantial, complaints 
against that government. Again, the higher situations and offices 
of the state are filled exclusively by ecclesiastics. Not being given 
to exaggeration, we shall not venture to assert that positive abuses 
of power and acts of flagrant oppressipn are very common, (we 
rather think they are not, especially at Rome,) but the power is 
known to exist, and this is enough to frustrate the purposes of the 

! 

* Des Esperances et des Besoins de I’Etalie, No. VI. on our list. 

VOL. XT. NO. XXI. F 
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laws. It is a system of perpetual tutelage, in which the laymen 
are kept as minors by their clerical guardians and governors. 

The inhabitants of the southern provinces are by long custom 
reconciled to this system; their habits and ideas have, through 
many generations, shaped themselves to it; they look, generally 
speaking, upon the authority of the Pope*and his delegates, even 
in temporal matters, as having been transmitted from a higher 
power; and those who entertain doubts on the subject are content 
to live as their fathers did, in a country where the population is 
not crowded, towns few and small, provisions (heap, and where 
the climate naturally disposes people to listlessness and repose. 
Rome is comparatively prosperous in times of peace, w'hen the 
Papal court resides there, and the neighbouring provinces par- 
take of the benefit, and follow the lead of the metropolis. The 
government, finding no opposition, holds the reins slack, and 
society contrives to go on in tolerably good humour. There is, 
in short, some sympathy existing there between the governors and 
the governed. Twice in 1831 the people of Rieti repulsed the 
Bologna insurgents, and prevented their advance upon Home. 
But the case is totally altered, when we pass into the northern 
provinces. After crossing the Apennines, we may find in the 
fine province of the Marches some remaining attachment and 
subserviency to Ron>e, especially among the rural population; 
but when, proceeding along the Adriatic coast to Rimini, we enter 
the Romagna by a narrow neck of land between the Apennines 
and the sea, with the mountain of San Marino standing in the gap, 
we meet with a new country, new climate, new people, new dia- 
lects and new habits. It was the country of the Cispadane Gauls, 
separated even of old from Italy Proper by the Rubicon. The 
inhabitants of the Legations have greater affinity with their Lom- 
bard neighbours than with the Romans. Their country merges 
into the vast plain of the Po; its waters run into that common 
estuary. Bologna, a large and wealthy city, proud of its learn- 
ing, has been often at variance with the Popes, who, till the time 
of the French revolutionary invasion, allowed it some remains of 
municipal independence. It was the first to proclaim the repub- 
lic in 1796, and after that epoch the Legations followed the for- 
tunes of North Italy till 1814, when they were militarily occu- 
pied by the Austrian armies, and afterwards, and not very readily , # 
given to the Pope, more than a year after he had been restored 
to the possession of his other states. A whole generation had grow'n 
lip who had no recollection of the Papal government, and yet 
that government silently abrogated the former;niunicipal rights of 

* See Giordani’s curious Letter to the delegate uiustiniani on the occasion, in the 
twelfth volume of his Opere , published in 18 gl, about the words given aud restored. 
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the Bolognese, and placed them on the same footing with the rest 
of its subjects. We believe this system will be found impractica- 
ble. The four Legations, Bologna, Ferrara, Ravenna and Forli, 
contain nearly one million of inhabitants; while the Marches and 
the Southern Provinces number about one million and a half. 

From the Papal ^government, however, unless absolutely 
coerced, we expect but little HexiCility in adapting itself to the 
changes of the times. Had we thought otherwise, the work 
second on our list would have convinced us of our mistake. After 
perusing u the Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pucca’s Ministry, 
and his Deportation and Imprisonment at Fenestrelle,” we have 
risen with feelings of uncommon depression. We lespect a sin- 
cerely conscientious man, whatever he his creed ; and we abominate 
the petty tyranny which Napoleon displayed towards the aged and 
virtuous pontiff, Pius VII. But as long as the court of Rome 
maintains its tenacity to what it considers its super-human lights, 
it will remain exposed, itself and the country it rules, to a return 
of similar calamities. In reading Cardinal Puccu’s Memoirs 
nothing has struck us more forcibly than the feature of perfect 1111 - 
changeableness of mind and ideas among the Roman hierarchy. 
Semper eadem . Every thing alters around, ill the social as well as 
the political world : old empires are shaken to their foundations, 
all traces of the past are swept away; principles and theories un- 
heard of a century ago become paramount; and still, the Com mand 
Clergy of Rome remain the same. Buried in the atmosphere in 
which they have been bred, the Roman prelates and princes of 
the church, when looking out from the windows of their Con- 
sistory Hall on the Quirinal, see nothing but a submissive be- 
lieving world at their feet; they still consider Rome as Caput 
Mundi; the Papal benediction from the balcony of St. Peter’s is 
given Urbi et Orbi; and if in the midst of all this, couriers should 
arrive, bearing strangely worded despatches, importing not only 
alarming secessions from the spiritual authority of the Pope, but 
even more urgent new s of rebellion and foreign aggression, these 
are considered as passing storms, which the bark of St. Peter will 
weather, as it has already weathered others still more terrific. 
Such is the constant reply, and those who sincerely believe in the 
doctrine are certainly among the happiest in their minds. Of the 
external w'orld they are childishly ignorant. Wrapped up in the 
study of the canon law, the decretals, the bulls, biiefs and moto- 
proprios, they see no sound reason why people should dissent 
now' from these emanations of ad authority above that of all sove- 
reigns and assemblies. Hence their surprise when violently re- 
moved from their own sphere, as in 1798 and J 809, at finding 
themselves roughly used by unbelievers, of the extent of whose 

-n r> • 
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unbeliefrthey had no previous idea. Yet even then, while shut 
up in a coach under an escort, and with a mustachioed gen- 
darme for a companion, they still think themselves objects of 
veneration to the world. They see women and children kneeling 
.before them as they pass, and they believe that all France is still 
Catholic to the core. In reading Pacctf’s Memoirs we might 
almost fancy ourselves carried back to the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries, at the time of the quarrels between the Popes and the 
German Emperors. But, alas for Rome ! how different the spirit 
in the two epochs ! « 

Apart from the tone of the work, there is considerable infor- 
mation to be derived from Pacca’s book about the events of the 
period it refers to. We learn several particular deeds of the 
French at Rome which did not come within M. dc Tournon's 
jurisdiction, but proceeded from orders direct from Paris, such as 
the imprisonment of Colonel Bracci, because he refused to incor- 
porate his troops with those of the French, against the positive 
orders of his sovereign, who was still residing in his capital, nomi- 
nally at the head of the government, (vol. ii. p. 209;) the arrest 
of the Marquis Patrizi, who was confined first at CivitaVecchia, 
then at Fenestrelle, where Pacca met him, and lastly at Chateau 
d’lf, because he refused to deliver up his two sons to be educated 
in France, agreeably to an order from Napoleon, which was en- 
forced on several of the most distinguished families of Rome, 
(vol. i. p. 202); the imprisonment and subsequent death, in the 
Castle of Fenestrelle, of Count Cassini, a Piedmontese officer in 
the Russian service, who was arrested while travelling in Italy, in 
time of peace between Russia and France; and other similar 
anecdotes of Napoleon’s liberal- and constitutional government. 
We have a full account of the state prisons and the treatment of 
their inmates, with the names* of those who were confined for 
years at Fenestrelle with Pacca, bishops, curates and laymen, 
Italians, Frenchmen and Spaniards, for having spoken or written 
letters reflecting on the emperor’s conduct, (vol. i. pp- IBB — 197.) 
There are also many particulars about Pius Vfl. and Napoleon 
at Fontainebleau : we are glad to find that the story of the latter 
having struck the aged Pope is positively contradicted by Pacca. 
There is an honest minuteness in the Cardinal’s statement which, 
independent of his character, vouches for the correctness of his 
facts. 


We had written thus far when the publication in the newspa- 
pers of a diplomatic correspondence between the English and 
Austrian Ministers at Rome, dated lust September, aud of a note 
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from Prince Metternicli to the English Ambassador atjl/ienna, 
dated July, both on the subject of the Legations, has induced us 
to resume the pen. The Papal Government, it appears from 
these documents, has refused from the beginning two points 
among the concessions suggested to it in favour of its subjects : — 

1st. The admissioii’of the principle of popular election as a * 
basis of the communal and provisional councils. 

2d. The formation of a Council of State, composed of lay 
persons, besides the Sacred College, or, according to Prince 
Metternich’s commentary, in opposition to the latter. 

As to the first point, we have already seen that communal and 
provisional councils exist, and have always existed, in the Roman 
States. By the motoproprio of Leo Xll. sect. 159, the members 
of the said councils were, in the first place, named by the Pope, 
and their office declared hereditary, the vacancies that might 
occur afterwards by the extinction of families to be filled by the 
councils themselves. The question raised since concerning their 
election and removal appears to us to resemble, in principle at 
least, that between the open and close vestries in England, and 
when we observe how long the latter has been agitated, and the 
select vestries have been defended in an old constitutional country, 
we cannot wonder at the innovation being opposed by an abso- 
lute and ecclesiastical government such as^the Pope’s. It were 
difficult to deny that the principle of popular election is in direct 
contradiction with the spirit, and must, if admitted, necessarily 
clash with the power, of the Papal theocracy. The question is, 
whether an essential pait of the system can be altered without 
changing the whole. Moreover, Prince Metternicli observes, that 
“ all the other Italian Governments protested against the admis- 
sion of the principle of popular election, which is altogether alien 
to their institutions and their protests, backed by Austria, as 
Sovereign of Lombardy, form of themselves a formidable obstacle. 

With regard to the second point, namely, the formation of a 
Council of State, or central board, composed of hiymeu, for the 
purpose of revising all the branches of the administration, such a 
council must evidently do away with many of the attributes of 
the various congregations, or boards of Cardinals or prelates, it 
not with the congregations themselves. In fact, ij meant to he 
permanent, it would secularize the Papal Government, and abolish 
the thcocralical superiority which the College of Cardinals claim 
as their exclusive right. Were a Pope to show himself inclined 
to consent to this, he would be told by his electors, the Cardinals, 
that he cannot dispose of the patrimony of the church ; that he 
cannot part with any attribute of a power, in which, as an elective 
functionary, he has only a life interest. It is not an easy thing 
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for a foreigner, and a Protestant, to argue with the Papal advocates 
on such questions, as the latter start from principles which the 
former does not admit. The Papal Government is, in piinciple, 
even more than in practice, unlike any other government in 
Europe. But whatever may be thought of these refused innova- 
tions, 11 which,” Prince Metternich says, “'being out of the sphere 
of administrative ameliorations, related essentially to the form of 
the Papal Government, and tended to create a new power in the 
State,*' there remains another and a most serious charge against 
the Papal Government, namely, that of having, after repeated 
promises, disappointed its subjects, even in those administra- 
tive ameliorations ; on which Prince Metternich himself says, 
“ it was allowable, on the part of the allies, to give advice to his 
Holiness/* Mr. Seymour positively states that, after a lapse of 
above fourteen months since the memorandum of 21st May, 1831, 
was transmitted to Cardinal Bemetti, with the joint consent of 
the Ministers of the live powers, “ not one of the recommenda- 
tions which it contains lias been fully adopted and carried into 
execution by the Papal Government; for even the edicts which 
have been either prepared or published, and which profess to 
carry some of these recommendations into effect, differ essentially 
from the measures recommended in the memorandum/' And 
Prince Metternich, in, his note of last July, while assuming the 
defence of the Pontifical Government, and saying, that " most of the 
objects recommended in the memorandum were accomplished on- its 
part/' ends by repeated and earnest declarations, that the Austrian 
Government “ has not ceased to urge in the most pressing manner 
the Sovereign Pontiff not only to maintain in complete execution 
the legislative dispositions already published, but also to give to 
those dispositions a character of stability beyond the risk of future 
changes, without preventing useful improvements. And the inte- 
rest which Austria feels in wishing all just subjects of discontent 
in the Pontifical States to he put an end to, has not stopped 
here. The most earnest recommendations for the establishment 
of the best possible order in the different branches of the admi- 
nistration have not been spared to the Roman Government, and 
experienced Austrian functionaries, well acquainted with Italy, 
W'ere placed at its disposal, in order to aid in introducing all 
practicable ameliorations, &c.” No other evidence than this 
is required to convince us that the Papal Government had not 
i shovvn, at the date of this note, any great eagerness to fulfil its 
task. The tone and texture of the above passage seem to express 
that the patience of the Austrian Cabinet has been severely tried 
by the shuffling equivocations, the unconquerable dilatoriness, 
the Incapacity, or the provoking obstinacy of its Roman proteges. 
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Ia fact, what ameliorations have been effected? Not to mention 
the urgent, yet unaccomplished reform of the whole nnancial 
system, which is iu a state of most seiious embarrassment, the prin- 
cipal outcry in the Papal States is about the judicial courts : justice , 
equal, prompt, and cheap justice, is the great want of the people : 
an intelligible and permanent code of law9, such, at least, as 
Tuscany, Naples, and Lombardy possess. But the patch-work 
reforms promulgated at Rome last year have not effected this. 
They seem only to have added to the confusion that already 
existed in the Roman judicature. The multiplicity of appeals, 
the interference of the ecclesiastical courts and mixed jurisdic- 
tions, the censorial power of the Cardinal Vicar, and his court 
and agents on domestic matters, — these have been retained. 
Another essential grievance is the disqualification of lay persons 
for the higher offices of state. The Papal Government might 
surely open the door to office and emolument for its lay subjects, 
together at least with its clerical ones, without endangering its 
own supremacy. 

The plea which is urged by the Pontifical Government, and 
echoed in its behalf by the Austrian Minister for refusing the two 
constitutional points, namely, that “ concessions of that nature 
were, even in the eyes of the malcontents, but arms wherewith to 
attack on the first opportunity the Papal Government, whose very 
existence they wished to destroy,” cannot Hold good with regard 
to the administrative, judicial, and financial ameliorations, which 
would, on the contrary, remove the tangible grounds of discon- 
tent, which alone render the faction alluded to formidable. That 
there is in the Romagna, as well as in other Italian States, and 
indeed in most countries of Europe, a set of men* whom no con- 
cession can ever satisfy, no experience reclaim, — men who spurn 
alike the dictates of prudence and justice, who defile the fair 
name of liberty by using it as a watchword for the foulest passions, 
who aim at the destruction, not only of all monarchies, but of 
society itself as at present constituted over Europe, it would be 
affectatiou or extreme simplicity to deny ; the parties themselves 
no longer covet mystery ; they have for the last two years pro- 
claimed their sentiments to the world wherever the press has been 
open to them. We readily subscribe to Count Lutzow’s propo- 
sition, if confined to this class, that they have not effected any 
thing hitherto for §t the happiness of the people a phrase which 
is often on their lips : we are convinced they never will ; and, 
moreover, we believe that, except a few hallucinated enthusiasts 

* The minutes of the trial of the conspirators of Macerata in 1017-8, which were 
published at Rome at the time, disclose circumstances of the greatest atrocity. The 
conspiracy extended even then over Bologna, Jlomagna, and the Marches. The secret 
societies in Apulia about the same epoch furnish also features equally revolting. • 
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amoiig ihem, they care as little about the happiuess of the people 
as the Janizaries did when they revolted against the Sultan, or the 
praetorian bands, when they slew the Caesars. But the very 
knowledge of the existence of such men ought to be an additional 
motive to the Papal Government for effecting, by timely reforms, 

' a separation between this “ dangerous faction and a much larger 
and more reasonable portion of the Roman population, who would 
thus become bound by fresh ties to their sovereign, while the 
other would be rendered powerless by the extravagance of its 
demands/’ We here agree with Mr. Seymour, whose words we 
have borrowed. Whatever influence the revolutionary propagan- 
dists may at times seem to possess in some countries of Europe, 
depends mainly on the more judicious and better thinking part of 
the community being thrown by real grievances on the same side 
with them. Grant these satisfaction, and they will spurn the 
absurd cry of republicanism. A republic in the Romagna in our 
days!* The scenes of 1797-S, over again, and no Bonaparte 
at hand to remedy, by the ascendancy of his stern * dll, the blun- 
ders of the would-be republicans! No: — the Italians, those at 
least whose opinion is worth any thing, are loo shrewd, have 
had too much experience, to lend themselves again to the de- 
lusion. The humbler classes, the rural population especially — 
and Italy is an agricultural country — are neither iniidcls nor jaco- 
bins. It is because we know this, — because we are convinced 
that the Papal Government could not be overthrown without 
lighting a blaze all over Italy, which would spread to other coun- 
tries, — because we reflect that thousands and tens of thousands of 
families yet live peaceably under the Papal sway, whose happiness 
would be endangered by a violent convulsion, — because we feel 
. for the safety of that noble city, whose name is to us all as one of 
common kindred, — because, as has been shown in the above pages, 
“ all is not barren” there, even in the present condition of the 
country, — because the Papal hierarchy, with all its faults, has 
acquired at various periods of history claims on the gratitude of 
Italy aud of Europe, and has produced down to the present times, 
many excellent and distinguished individuals, — it is for all these 
reasons that we express our humble but anxious wishes that the 
Court of Rome piay yet, while it is time, remove, by a resolute 
and ample course of improvement, all just subjects of complaint 
on the part of its subjects of the Legations, and with them the 
dangers that threaten again the whole of that fine division of 
Italy over which it rules. e 

* We have seen an Antologia Republicana, published at Bologna last year, consisting 
chiefly of reprints of poems, written by Gianni, Ceronj, Scevola, Monti, 35 years since, 
in the heyday of republicanism, in praise of liberty and Bonaparte ! Monti’s impre- 
catory sonnet against England is among the number. 
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Art. III . — Reliquien von Albrecht Diirer, seinen V&ehrern 
geweiht . Taschenbuch fur Deutschland's Kunstffeunde, zu 

Albrecht Diirer 9 s dritter Secular feier. (Relics of Albert 
Durer, dedicated to his Admirers. A Pocket-book for the 
lovers of German Art, on occasion of his third Centenary 
Celebration.) Niirnfcerg, 1828. ,18mo. 

We have repeatedly had occasion to allude to the spirit of 
nationality that, almost within our memory, has sprung up in vari- 
ous parts of Europe, displaying itself in the search after, and 
veneration of, thdse national antiquities which the affected clas- 
sicism and refinement of the eighteenth century abhorred as bar- 
barous and gothic : — two words, by the way, then used as 
synonimous. We have upon those occasions discussed some of 
the various lines in which this spirit of nationality, according to 
the various inclinations of the individuals it influences, exerts 
itself, especially those of history, legal institutions, customs and 
usages, and literature ; but the subject is far from exhausted, and 
we now wish to invite attention to one of those lines yet un- 
touched by us, namely, the Pine Arts. 

The reasonableness or unreasonableness gf the well nigh ex- 
clusive enthusiasm of Dr. Waagen, Johanna Schopenhauer, &c. 
&c. &c. for the Old German and Low-Country Masters, is a 
question that we do not intend to moot. We have no mind to 
expose ourselves either to the stiletto of Italy, or to the transcen- 
dental disdain of Germany; no, nor even to the ineffable coutempt 
of English cognoscenti , by involving ourselves in the controversy, 
let alone emitting an opinion, upon the relative merits of the 
Italian and German Schools; which, moreover, being altogether a 
matter of taste, we are at full liberty to leave undecided and un- 
argued, according to the old non-disputundum adage. But 
we should not hold the duties we have undertaken to be duly dis- 
charged, did we not afford our readers the means of estimating the 
impassioned admiration, the reverential love now felt in Germany 
for what is deemed the especial German School, and for the Old 
German and Netherland Painters. We therefore gladly embrace 
the opportunity of so doing, offered by the little volume now be- 
fore us, which, though it bears the date of 1828, has but lately 
falleu in our way. 

These “ Relics of Albert Durer” are published in the form of 
an Annual; and as such it might have escaped our notice, or 
seemed only fit to be thrown in vyith a whole batch of its fellows. 
But this Nuremberg Taschenbuch is entitled to a different degree 
of respect, both from the high interest twery where attached to 
the name of Albert DurSr, and from its appearing almost in the 
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light oLa monument raised to his honour, by the venerable and, 
to our fancy, beautiful old city, which still glories in her artist’s 
fame, and sedulously preserves every memorial of his former pre- 
sence, every indication of his being her own. But ere we proceed 
to examine the Relics themselves, we must say a few words 
‘ touching both the early cultivation and condition of the arts 
amongst our Teutonic kindred, and the rise of the existing passion 
for the Old German school of painting : two matters so blended 
together that they must perforce be treated conjointly. 

The taste for the old masters seems to have originally mani- 
fested itself under the collecting form, and we 'believe the best 
gallery of their works extant is that which was the first begun, 
collected by two gentlemen of the name of Boisseree, and which 
long remained the property of them and their friend M. Bertram. 
The brothers Boisser6e were merchants, who did not suffer their 
pursuit of wealth to induces neglect of mental culture. During the 
dispersion, consequent upon the French conquests, of all such 
church and convent works of art as were not seized for the Louvre 
Gallery, the Boisserees, in the way of business, picked up cheap 
some old German and Flemish paintings. Their taste and fancy 
were touched by their acquisition. The cleaning and reparations 
requisite for a profitable re-sale, heightened their sense of the 
'merit of their purchases; and they gradually conceived so ardent 
a passion for the long-neglected early Flemish and German 
artists, that from a casual picture-dealing transaction, they became 
the most enlightened and the most indefatigably zealous collec- 
tors. Their labours and exertions have been crowned with suc- 
cess, and their gallery, now, we believe, after a first transference 
from Heidelberg to Stuttgard, purchased by the King of Bavaria, 
and permanently fixed at Schleissheim, is said to be unrivalled. 
It is entirely composed of the works of the Old German and 
Low Country artists, and if it does not contain all their master- 
pieces, possesses specimens of all their excellencies, and by its 
judicious selection and arrangement is calculated to delight those 
amateurs who sympathize with its collectors, to gratify those who 
“ for several virtues” M love several” schools and several artists, 
and to afford the student of the history or the science of painting 
the happiest possible field for prosecuting his inquiries. Messrs. 
Boisseree have rendered a farther service to the arts by the pub- 
lication of a series of admirably executed lithograph copies, finely 
coloured,* of the originals of which this Gallery is composed, 

■ T * > M ‘ — ' * * 

• The title of this splendid work is Die Sammlung Alt Nieder und Ober-Deiitscher 
Gem'dide, der Br'Ader Boisserde mid Bertram , Uthographirt von T, N. Strinier. (The 
Collection of Old Low nnd High German Pictures, of the Brothers Boisseree and Ber- 
tram, lithographed by T. N. Strixner.) 
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thereby enabling foreign amateurs, and their own countrymen, to 
form a correct notion of its merit and value. Although they, 
perhaps, hardly do justice to John van Eyck, since they cannot 
display the brilliancy and clearness of colouring which constitute 
one, if not the chief, of the excellences of that master, they form 
a most instructive exhibition of the varieties and progress of the 
Flemish and German schools, in drawing, composition, and ex- 
pression. In all these points they establish, as fully as we could 
desire, the immense superiority of Albert Durer over his German 
predecessors and contemporaries, showing him amply endowed 
with the art of telling his story, and, we will venture to say, with 
the soul and the inspiration of a painter. 

This gallery, always most liberally shown, drew, perhaps even 
in its incipient state, the attention of patriotic lovers of the arts, 
and German authors began to write of German artists. The 
first who, to the best of our knowledge, zealously took up the 
subject, was that mighty veteran of literature, who for more than 
half a century exercised an influence, we believe unexampled, 
over the tastes and opinions of his countrymen, and indeed of a 
large portiou of Europe, — wc mean Goethe. From the first 
number of that great author’s later periodical, entitled llefteuber 
Kunst und Alterthum , (Papers upou Art and Antiquity,) we shall 
take the liberty of borrowing much of what we have to say upon 
the subject. ' 9 

When the Fine Arts, banished by political convulsions and the 
devastations of war from Italy, took refuge at Constantinople, in 
a Greece far unlike the Hellas that had given them birth, they 
assumed a peculiar character, which Goethe terms “ the gloomy 
oriental aridity,” and describes as chiefly marked in painting by 
stiff symmetrical composition, a gilded background, and a 
Moorish or Ethiopian complexion, distinctively and habitually 
given to the representations of our Saviour and the Virgin; — 
whence this last strauge peculiarity was derived he professes 
himself unable to explain. He conceives this Byzantine school 
of painting to have prevailed in all those parts of Germany which 
were sufficiently polished to value the Fine Arts, and especially on 
the wealthy and populous banks of the Rhine, having been there 
introduced either by pictures brought from Constantinople, or by 
painters educated in that metropolis, then boasting itself the only 
Christian seat of luxury, refinement, learning, and cultivation. 
This lasted until the thirteenth century, of which era Goethe 
says : 

f( But now a gladsome feeling of nature breaks suddenly through, and 
that not as a mere imitation yf individual reality ; it is a genial revelling of 
the eye-sight, as though then first opening upon the sensible world. Apple- 
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cheeked boys and girls, egg-shaped faces of men and women, com- 
fortablelooking old men with flowing or curly beards, the whole race 
good, pious, and cheerful, and although sufficiently individualized, col- 
lectively embodied by a delicate and tender pencil. So with respect to 
the colours. These are cheerful, clear, aye and powerful too, without 
especial harmony, but likewise without gaudiness, and always agreeable 
and pleasing to the eye,” 

The painters on whom Goethe bestows these praises, he 
nevertheless considers as mere improvers upon the Byzantine 
school, to which they still indubitably belonged — \vc are not even 
sure whether they had discarded the unaccountable negro com- 
plexion — and John van Eyck was the first who fully emancipated 
himself from its trammels. Him he calls a pre-eminent man, 
and says further : 

“ We do not for an instant hesitate to place our Eyck in the first 
class of those whom nature has endowed with pictorial faculties. * * * 
His compositions possess great truth and loveliness. * * * He was 

a right -thinking and right-feeling artist." 

Upon an artist thus eulogized by Goethe — to say nothing of 
the herd of minor and more extravagant encomiasts — ail artist who 
was the real founder of the Flemish school of puintiug, and is be- 
lieved to have materially influenced the art even in Italy, we must 
dwell for a few minutes, notwithstanding he be not our immediate 
subject. 

John van Eyck was a native of the Netherlands, and although 
considerable discrepancy of opinion exists as to the precise 
dates of his birth and death, it is certain that he was alive, 
and at the height of his celebrity, about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. He had then discarded the gilt back-ground, 
substituting landscape, buildings, or whatever best suited his sub- 
ject; had rejected the established formal symmetry of compo- 
sition, aud, whether his predecessors had or had not ventured 
on such an innovation, he was in the habit of giving every beauty 
of colour as well as of feature to the divine persons he depicted. 
His chief merits were fidelity to truth and nature, just expression, 
correct drawing of his heads, careful and high finishing, great 
beauty, brightness, and clearness of colouring, and especially 
a skill in composition, then and there at least previously un- 
known, by which he not only told the story he meant to re- 
present, but, introducing into his landscape-background some 
totally unconnected incident of ordinary life, gave a singular 
air of reality to the whole. His faults were an ignorance of 
anatomy, that made his drawing of body and limbs as defective 
as that of his heads was good, great stiffness of attitude and 
drapery, a want of blending in his colours, aud a total absence of 
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all aspiration after ideal beauty or sublimity. The very qualities 
by the way, good and bad, that might have been expected in the 
founder of the Flemish school. 

These faults are admitted by the warmest of van Eyck’s 
modern admirers, and ,Dr. Waagen, in his publication Ueber 
Hubert und Johann van Eyck , expresses his surprise at the un- 
qualified assertion of the painter’s contemporary, the Genoese, 
Facius, who, in his work Dc Viris illustribvs, says that John 
van Eyck was esteemed the first painter of his day. This 
superlative praise /rom an Italian appears, however, less extra- 
ordinary when we recollect that the dark and hard school of 
Cimabue, then prevailing in Italy, must have given peculiar etfect 
to the brilliancy and clearness of the Netherlander’s colouring. 
But there is another circumstance, extraneous to his skill as an 
artist, that might very materially influence the judgment of his 
contemporaries, and of which we must briefly speak ere we dis- 
miss this really talented man. 

It was long generally believed that John van Eyck was the first 
discoverer and inventor of the art of oil-painting, all his prede- 
cessors having mixed their colours with water, and secured their 
preservation by different varnishes dried upon the pictures in the 
sun. This opinion originated, we believe, with Vasari, who, in 
his Vite de pin eccellenti Pit tori, Scultori,. ed Architetti , relates 
a long story concerning the rise of the invention, from the disaster 
that befel a picture carefully finished by van Eyck, which split 
with the sun’s heat whilst the varnish was drying. Vasari goes 
on to state, that the mortified painter, who was skilled in che- 
mistry, such as the science then was, forthwith applied himself to 
seek some mode of mixing his colours that should supersede the 
use of sun-dried varnish, and found linseed oil, duly prepared, 
to answer his purpose. Vasari further names the two favourite 
scholars of the discoverer, viz. Roger of Bruges, and Antonello 
da Messina, an Italian attracted to the Low Countries by the 
fame of van Eyck, to whom he at length imparted his secret, and 
through whom, after years of concealment and some death-bed 
revelations, it was finally made public. 

In later and more critical times the truth of this whole story has 
been questioned. Authors of all countries have attacked Vasari; 
a treatise upon oil painting, written in the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, by a monk named either Rogerus, or Theophilus, or Tutilo, 
has been discovered; and Bernardo di Domenici, in his Lives 
of Neapolitan Painters and Architects, published in 1744 , speaks 
of an oil painting bearing the date of 1309 , a period when 
John van Eyck was certainly unborn. 'We have hinted that 
we love not controversy, and the investigation of this matter 
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would require us to wade through piles of dull volumes, probably 
leaving us at the end of our labouis little more enlightened upon 
the subject than we are now; when we incline to think with 
Dr. Waagen that oil colours had been used by early painters, 
but in an imperfect manner, perhaps equally with the varnishes 
used for water colours, requiring to be dried in great heat, and 
that van Eyck’s discovery was a inode of preparing the oil that 
enabled it to dry without heat. We moreover conceive with 
Goethe, that he devised a mode of using oil, which gave his 
colours the clearness so much admired in his pictures. 

John van Eyck was followed by a constant succession of 
painters formed in his school, whom we may pass unnoticed, 
our object being merely to show the state of the arts north of the 
Alps prior to Albert Durer. In order to do which completely, 
we must now' turn to another part of the subject, and mention a 
curious, and, we believe, exclusively German regulation, touching 
the social condition of the votaries both of the arts and of the 
muses, which could not but powerfully act upon their genius, 
taste and feelings; and which, a priori, might well have induced 
the conclusion, that never by any, the remotest possibility, could 
Germany produce jioet, painter, or sculptor. 

These creative spirits “ of imagination all compact,” poets, 
painters, and sculptors, were constituted into regular guilds, or 
incorporated companies, as carpenters, blacksmiths, haberdashers, 
and other trades. The youthful aspirant, deemed by his parents 
or himself a genius, w>as formally bound to a master of his craft, 
and subjected to all the bye-laws, in Germany many and whim- 
sical, applicable to common apprentices and journeymen, ere he 
could be admitted a master, and set up in trade on his owm account. 
Freedom or mastership was earned by a specimen of the can- 
didate’s skill in his business. In poetry this skill was, we 
know, appreciated more by the observance of arbitrary rules and 
the management of mechanical difficulties, than by the imagina- 
tion or passion displayed, and the same spirit would probably 
prevail in the painters* company. 

Turn we now to Albert Durer, whom Germany still esteems 
one of the brightest jewels in her crown of fame, and w'ho in all 
other countries, if not regarded with such passionate enthusiasm, 
is admired as an extraordinary man. As a painter, he is univer- 
sally allowed to have excelled in conception, in composition, in 
fertility of invention, (these Vasari says were a mine of w r ealth, 
whence subsequent painters, eVen Italians, borrowed,) in brilli- 
ancy of colouring, and in high finish ; to have drawn correctly, 
if somewhat stiffly; and to have refocmed, if he did not found 
the German school of painting. It must be recollected that in 
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the 15th century facility of intercourse and consequent diffusion 
of knowledge were not quite what they are in the 19th; and the 
German school had not yet adopted the improvements of the 
Flemish. Durer's pictures, for the most part crowded with 
figures, are still preserved in great numbers in public and private 
galleries, and that even in Italy. What remain to us form, how- 
ever, in all likelihood, a very small phrt of what he produced, the 
works of the older masters having in Germany suffered cruelly 
from the insane iconoclastic zeal of some of the fanatical sects 
which there swanped at the era of the reformation. As an en- 
graver, Albert Durer raised the art from infancy to a degree of 
perfection that has only in late years been surpassed. Vasari 
pronounces some of bis woodcuts so good, that in many respects 
it would be impossible to do better. And a recent English au- 
thor* says, “ It would perhaps be difficult to select a more per- 
fect specimen of executive excellence than his print of St. Jerome, 
dated 1514.” Albert Durer, moieover, carved in wood and in 
ivory; studied and understood the arts in all branches immediately 
or remotely influencing his owm; and wrote treatises, translated 
into Latin, French, and Italian, upon Perspective, Anatomy, 
Geometry, Architecture, and the science of Fortification, as well 
as upon Painting and Sculpture. And all this was accomplished 
in a life considerably shorter than that usually allotted to man, 
inasmuch as he who achieved the whole died at the age of 57i of 
a disease, however irksome, seldom fatal, i, e . a penurious and 
termagant wife. 

We will now open the little volume, to which all we have 
hitherto said has been but an introduction. It is illustrated with 
four engravings, namely, of Albert Durer’s portrait from his own 
pencil, of his house, most religiously preserved by the Nurem- 
bergers as he inhabited it, of his tomb, and of that of his fiiend, 
Wilibald Pirkheimer, a man of considerable consequence in 
his day, whose wealth, high character and literary connexions, 
afforded the humbler artist his best means of cultivation. The 
portrait offers as happy an exemplification of the painter’s merits 
and defects as could well he hoped. Even in the print, we 
perceive the beautifully high finish of the painting; the resem- 
blance is manifestly of the kind called a speaking likeness; the 
features, the flesh, the mild and tranquil intellectual expression, 
are perfect; the hair is incomparable; and yet the effect of the 
whole is rather unpleasing, from its inconceivable stiffness and 
formality. It looks as though the original were spell-bound in 


* Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, &c. 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1816. 
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immobility, and we almost wonder how he lifted his hand and 
turned hi»eyes to paint it. 

The literary contents of the volume are papers written by, or 
relative to, the artist. These are a short account of the Durer 
family and of Albert’s own early youth*— a few letters,— some 
slight attempts at poetry, — a diary of his journey to, and in, the 
Netherlands — two dedicatifins of his printed works — and an 
account of, and elegy upon, his death, by Pirkheimer. The 
volume is edited by Dr. Friedrich Campe, a Nuremberg gentle- 
man, bearing more literary and municipal designations and digni- 
ties than we have patience to transcribe or even to read; and 
who thus announces the Relics of Albert Durer, in a something, 
which we know not whether to call a preface, an advertisement, 
or a dedication to the public : 

“ I hope to offer to the admirers of our Albert Durer no unwelcome 
gift in this little book, through which they will learn to know Durer, 
painted by himself, better than through the Fancy-pictures (Phantasie- 
gemalde) of modern times.” 

The first relic, entitled Eigene Familie-Nachrichten von Albrecht 
Durer , or Private Family Notices, begins in the following quaint 
and pious style : — * 

“ I, Albert Durer the younger, have put together out of my father’s 
papers whence he was, how he came hither, and remained here, and 
ended blessedly. God be gracious to him and us ! Amen.” 

The Durer family was, it seems, Hungarian, and their original 
seat a village named Eytas, near the little town of Jula, ami 
some few more miles from Wardein — (we are not quite sure 
whether this means Great Wardein or Peterwardein), where, for 
generations, they followed the occupation of graziers. But the 
painter’s grandfather, Antony Durer, sickening, in boyhood, of 
this rural pursuit, betook himself to Jula, and was apprenticed to 
a goldsmith. At Jula he married, settled, and bred up his eldest 
son Albert (Albert Durer the elder) to his own business, whilst a 
younger son became a priest at Wardein. Albert travelled 
through Germany and the Low Countries, improved himself in 
his art under “ the great artists,” as our Albert terms the skilful 
Netherland goldsmiths, and finally reached Nuremberg in J455. 
There he entered the service of old Jeronymus Haller, an emi- 
nent goldsmith, and, at the end of twelve years, his skill, honesty 
and industry were rewarded with the hand of his master’s daugh- 
ter, Barbara. By her he was the father of eleven sons and seven 
daughters; our Albert, born iif the year 1471, being the second 
son and third child. The paper thus proceeds : — 

“This Albert Durer the elder spent his.life in great difficulties, and 
in bard and heavy work, and had nothing to live upon but what he 
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earned with his own hand for himself, his wife and children, and there- 
fore had lie very little, lie experienced manifold crosses, troubles 
and afflictions. He has also had good praise from all people who knew 
him ; for he led an honest, Christian life, was a patient and soft-tem- 
pered man, peaceable towards every one ; and he was very thankful to 
God. Moreover he wanted not much worldly pleasure, he was of few* 
words, kept little company, and was a Qod-fearing man.” 

The worthy goldsmith of course brought up his children care- 
fully; and his son thus goes ou: — 

“ He had especial pleasure in me, as he saw that I was diligent in 
learning : therefore my father let me go to school, and when I had 
learned reading and writing, he took me out of the school, and taught 
me goldsmith’s craft. But now, when I could work neatly, my inclina- 
tion led me more to painting than to goldsmith’s craft, and that I set 
forth to my father; but he was not well content, for it repented him of 
the lost time that I had spent in learning to be a goldsmith ; yet he 
gave way, and on St. Andrew’s day, when 1486 years were reckoned 
from the birth of Christ, my father bound me to Michael Wohlgemuth 
for my apprenticeship, to serve him for three years. In that time God 
gave me industry, so that I learned well, but had much to suffer from 
his men ; and when my servitude was ended, my father sent me out, 
and I remained abroad four years, till my father called me back ; and 
as in the year 1490 I had gone eastwards away, so now, when 1494 
were reckoned, I came back after Whitsuntide ; and when I was come 
home, Ilans Frey dealt with my father, and gave me to wife his daugh- 
ter, by name maid Agnes, and gave me with her 200 gulden 

Our monetary science is unequal to turning the lady’s dower 
into pounds, shillings and pence ; and with the announcement of 
his marriage we shall dose this simple picture of the training of 
the greatest painter of his country. The first paper contains 
little more, except the religious death of his father, his filial care 
of, and reverence for, his widowed mother, and her death. We 
proceed therefore to supply, as far as other sources enable us so 
to do, the particulars of which the artist’s own modest record 
leaves us ignorant. 

The skill in goldsmith’s work that Albert had acquired prior to 
his quitting the business, was considerable, and he had produced a 
representation of The Passion, in enchased silver, which delighted 
his father, and astonished all masters and judges of the craft in 
Nuremberg. During the four years of his wanderschaft (this 
term, which may be Englished his travels or travelship, is the 
technical designation for a period of wandering exercise of his 
trade required from every journeyman, and ordained in early 
times, probably, with a view to the acquisition of the improve- 
ments devised in various places,) during this wanderschaft , wc 
say, Albert visited the best living painters of Germany and the 

VOL. XI. NO. XXI. g 
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Netherlands, and studied the works of their deceased predeces- 
sors* Upon his return to Nuremberg, he executed the test-spe- 
cimen of his abilities, which was to procure for him the freedom 
of his Company and the rank of a Master-painter. This was a 
pen and ink drawing (a style in which he always excelled) of 
1 Orpheus under the hands of the enraged Bacchante . It excited 
universal admiration, especially for the management of the land- 
scape-background ; and is said to have been a main cause of 
Hans Frey’s wish to bestow his daughter upon an artist so pro- 
mising that he could hardly fail to prove a good,match. 

A marriage, concluded in the business-like way already de- 
scribed, offered little prospect of turning out happily; nor do we 
find our expectations deceived. The most un-lamblike Agnes, in- 
flicted, rather than bestowed, on the much-enduring Duier, was, 
as has been insinuated, an avaricious shrew. Other painters, other 
geniuses, as well as philosophers, have suffered under this sorest 
of common-place evils; and different men have adopted different 
ways of remedying or bearing the calamity. Socrates, by mere 
dint of philosophical equanimity, seems to have regarded 
Xantippe’s modes of annoyance much like those of a fly, or at 
worst, of a gnat. The jovial Hans Holbein quietly transferred 
himself to England, and, with the exception of some few visits, 
requisite to preserve his rights as a citiieu-mastcr-painter of 
Basle, spent the last eighteen years of his life as a bachelor, or a 
widower bewitched, at the court of our Henry VIII., leaving his 
Xantippe to herself, and his luckless brats to stand the brunt of 
household tempest as they might. Albeit Durer, soft-tempered 
and God-fearing like his father, had perhaps too tender a con- 
science thus, like Holbein, to shake off the bonds of a solemn 
engagement upon their becoming, burthensome, and too much 
of the keen susceptibility of genius to acquire any portion of 
Socratic impassibility. He submitted to his fate, and in the end 
sank under it* 

But if Albert Durer denied himself irregular modes of eman- 
cipation from fireside annoyance, it was not for want of knowing 
and appreciating the felicity that such relief, when fairly attain- 
able, was calculated to afford. In the year loOli he was called 
to Venice by an affair which shows how high his reputation then 
stood in Italy. Marc Autonio, a Bolognese engraver, resident 
at Venice, had copied some woodcuts of Albert Durer, and in 
order to pass them oft' as originals, had likewise copied the German 
artist’s monogram, as an ai tifichd combination of initials, by way 
of signature, was termed. Durer hastened to Venice, to seek 
redress from the Venetian government; and so far he obtained 
it, that Marc Antouio was prohibited from forging his monogram. 
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Upon occasion of this short excursion, his wife was left at home; 
and the letters he addressed to his friend Pii kbeimer from Venice, 
published in our Taschenhuch, show the zest with which he 
enjoyed his liberty; the joviality of bis tone frequently indeed 
according but ill with the refinement of modern times. Part of 
the most decorous of these missives we shall, however, translate as* 
nearly as we can render the quaint «nd often obsolete language. 

“ First of all my willing service, dear sir; and if it go well with you, 
I am as heartily glad thereof as though the case were mine own/' — (Some 
excuses for not writing sooner, which we omit, conclude thus:) “ There- 
fore I humbly pray you to forgive me, for I have no friend on earth but 
you. Also 1 give it no belief that you are angry with me, since I hold 
you no otherwise than a father. I wish you were here at Venice ; there 
are so many pleasant companions amongst the Italians, who, the longer 
the more, consort with me, so that it touches one's heart; for reasonable, 
learned, good lute players, filers, good judges of painting, and noble- 
minded right virtuous persons, do me greftt honour and friendship. On 
the other hand, there are also here the falsest, most lying, thievish knaves, 
as I believe none such exist on the face of the earth ; and he who should 
not know it, would think them the pleasantest people in the world. I 
myself cannot choose but laugh at them when they talk with me ; they 
know that one knows such wickedness of them* but they care nothing 
about the matter. I have many good friends amongst the Italians, who 
warn me not to eat and drink with their painters ; and indeed many of 
these are my enemies, -and copy my things in the churches and wherever 
they can get at them, and then revile them, and say they are nof after 
the antique fashion, and therefore not good ; but Sambelliny” (Giovanni 
Bellini, Titian's master, called Zan Belin in the Venetian dialect), “ he 
has praised me very highly before many gentlemen ; he would fain have 
something of mine, and came to me himself, and prayed me to do him 
something, and he would pay me well for it : and all people tell me he is 
so worthy a man that I equally value him. He is very old, and is still 
the best at painting. * * * Given at Venice, at nine o'clock at 
night, on the Saturday after Candlemas, in the year 1500/* 

The reader will recollect that the year then began at Lady day. 

In another letter the announcement of his approaching return 
home is followed by these exclamations. “Oh how 1 shall 
shiver for the sun! Here, I am a Lord; at home, a mere 
Nobody!” We have no room for more specimens of our 
painter's //flj/’epistolary style; and must pass over various letters 
to Pirkheimer or other correspondents, whether of friendship 
or of business, even though much in the latter move our inward 
man ; e. g . the writer’s earnest argument against the low prices 
offered him for his pictures, founded upon his large expenditure 
of money in the purchase of ultramarine, and of time in minutely 
and highly finishing them, and the petitions, extorted doubtless 
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by his wife, for something extra, in the nature of something to 
drink, as a compliment to that insatiate and arbitrary d^me. 

After the settlement of his Venetian affairs, Albert Durer paid 
a short visit to Bologna to study perspective, and then returned 
to Nuremberg. Thence he despatched a letter and a portrait of 
himself to Raphael, who appears to have deceived both as marks 
of esteem from one whom hediimself esteemed, and repaid them 
in kind, by a letter and some drawings. The German artist was 
now in truth at the summit of his fame. His native city gloried 
in his reputation, and testified her respect by electing him a 
member of her great municipal council ; — a dignity not to be 
confounded with the civic honours of a London alderman, for be 
it remembered that every Free Imperial City, (and such was 
Nuremberg,) though a member of the federal German empire, 
constituted a self-governed republic; the councils of those cities 
being their legislative, and die bur germeister, or mayor, their exe- 
cutive authority. — The most distinguished literati throughout 
Europe sought Durer’s acquaintance; Kings and Princes sat to, 
and honoured him, and the Emperor Maximilian named him his 
Court Painter, with a yearly salary of one hundred gulden ,* be- 
sides paying separately for every picture he should bespeak or pur- 
chase. An anecdote is related, illustrative of Maximilian’s value 
for the favourite artist, closely resembling, in kind at least, one 
preserved of Henry VIII. and Holbein. 

As Albert Durer was sketching upon a wall in presence of the 
Emperor and his court, the ladder upon which lie stood slipped, 
and the monarch bade the nobleman who was nearest the painter 
hold it. The uoblcman, drawing back, beckoned a servant to 
perform in his stead an office which he judged derogatory to 
his rank. Maximilian rebuked him; and when the courtier 
urged in his justification the necessity of maintaining his dignity, 
indignantly rejoined, “ Albert’s excellence in his art raises him 
far above a nobleman; for I can transform a peasant into a Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, but not a nobleman into an artist.” 

To return to the Taschenbuch . The letters are followed by 
the painter’s poetical attempts, as they are properly designated. 
The sister arts, we believe, like mere mortal sisters, chuse seve- 
rally to engross the affections of their respective votaries, think- 
ing it foul scorn to accept a divided allegiance. At least, if exam- 
ples there be of individuals acquiring supreme excellence in two 
unconnected arts, assuredly Albert Durer was not one of these 

* If we canuot quite tell how much this came to in sterling money, we know that it 
was half of the sum total of his wife's marriage portion ; a sufficient measure of rela- 
tive value, f 
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phoenixes, to speak in the plural of that which is essentially sin- 
gular, and we hold it best to pass over his verses. 

We now come to the most curious, and in many respects the 
most interesting of the relics here preserved, i, e . the Diary of 
Albeit Durer’s Netberland journey in the years 1520-I52J* 
This private record of his thoughts^and actions deliciously reveals 
the simplicity, goodness and piety of the writer’s character, toge- 
ther with his modest vanity, if we may thus modify a quality by its 
opposite, and his cordial delight in all that was great, extraordi- 
nary, or beautiful: it moreover affords us a glimpse of the state 
of opinion and of social intercourse in those days; but the 
minuteness of detail, especially with respect to the journalist’s 
expenses, renders it occasionally tedious. We shall endeavour to 
exhibit it under every point of view, iu the extracts we are about 
to make, after we have rectified a mistake of Strutt, in his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Engravers. * It is there said that Albert 
Diner’s main object in the journey was to escape for a while 
from his intolerable wife. Had it been so, harsh were the moralist 
who would have severely blamed him ; but this was not the case. 
His objects were to study more closely the masterpieces of a 
school more akin to his own than the Italian, when he himsclt 
was titter to appreciate and profit by them than during the wan - 
derschaft of his novice years, and also to make money both as a 
painter and ail engraver. The duration of a journey undertaken 
for such purposes could not well be calculated, and as Albert 
Durer seems to have thought that he had taken a wife u for better 
for worse,” he probably did not hold himself free to leave her 
behind when his absence might be of long continuance. She 
and a maid servant, therefore, accompanied him. 

The journal thus begins ; we must premise that we shall 
abridge and omit at our own discretion : 

“ On Thursday after St. Kilian’s day, I, Albert Durer, at my own cost 
and charges, set out with my wife from Nuremberg for the Netherlands, 
and the same day we passed Erlang, and lay that night at Baiersdort, 
and there we spent three batzen* less six pfennige. * * * Thence 
I drove to Bamberg, and gave the bishop a painted Marienbild (or image 
of the Virgin) f, and copperplates to the value of a gulden , he invited 
me as his guest, and gave me a zoll-briej \ and three furder-briefe, ’ 

Of the four Brieje, or letters with which the prelate repaid 
the artist’s present, the zoll- brief, or toll-letter, seems to have been 

* Wc believe the bats or batzen was wojth about three halfpence, and the pfennig 
half a farthing ; but we have already confessed our monetary ignorance, and hope a 
general knowledge that these were among the smallest coins current, may satisfy the 
reader as it does ourselves. 

t We hope this was a picture of the Virgin, but sadly fear it was u painted wooden 
image. It is a present more than once mentioned. • 
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an exemption from tolls and customs, extending even beyond the 
jurisdiction of the reverend giver; for at almost every town they 
pass, Albert Durer says, “ Then I showed my toil-letter, then 
they let me go and even when it does not so promptly answer 
the desired purpose, he usually escapes with signing a declaration 
either thatjie has no merchandize with him, or that he will bring 
none back. The J'urder-briej'e, a sort of letter we never before 
met with, appear to have been some kind of letters of general 
recommendation ; the only use we observe to be made of them, 
is that they are shown to Margrave Hans, at Brussels. 

u Thence we drove to Antwerp ; there I came to the inn of Jobst 
Planckfeldt, and that same evening the Fuggers* factor, byname Bernard 
Stecber, invited me, mid gave us a costly meal. But my wife eat at the 
inn, and I gave the driver, for bringing us, three persons, three florins 
in gold. Item, on Saturday, my host took me to the burgermeister of 
Antwerp’s house, beyond measure large, and very well ordered, and with 
wonderfully beautiful large rooms, and many of them, a costly orna- 
mented tower, an excessively large garden, in short, so magnificent a 
house, that in all the states of Germany I never saw the like. * * * 
Item, I gave the messenger three stivers, two pf. for bread, and two for 
ink. 

"Sunday was St. Oswald’s day 5 then did the painters invite me to their 
rooms* with my wife and maid, and had every thing of silver, and other 
costly ornaments, and over costly victuals. And their wives were all there. 
And when I was led to table, then did the people all stand up on both 
sides, as though a great lord were a- leading. There were also among 
them very excellent persons of men, who all with deep bows demeaned 
themselves most reverently towards me, and they said that they would 
do every thing, as far as might be possible, that they should know would 
be agreeable to me. And as I sat so, there came the council-messenger 
of my lords of Antwerp, with two attendants, and bestowed on me, from 
my lords of Antwerp, four cans of wine ; and they sent me word that 
I should receive it as a present from them, and accept their good will. 
For this I returned my bumble thanks, and offered my bumble service. 
After that came master Peter, the city carpenter, f and bestowed on 
me two cans of wine, with the offer of his willing service. So, when 
we had sat long merrily together, and late into the night, then did they 
attend us home with torches, very honourably, and prayed me to accept 
their good will, and that I should do whatever 1 pleased, and they would 
be helpful to me. So I thanked them, and laid me down to sleep. 

* * * * * 

“ In Brussels, in the golden chamber of the council -house, I have 
seen the four painted matters, done by the great master Rudiger (Roger 
van der Weyde.) * • * Also I have seen the things brought to the 

king from the new gold country (Mexico), a sun, all gold, a whole fathom 
broad. Also a moon, all sjlver, equally large 5 also two roomsfull of the 

* The guildhall of the painters* company. 

f A title of municipal dignity, we presume. 
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like, weapons, armour, artillery,* * * § very strange clothing, bedding, and all 
sorts of wonderful things for men’s use, that are beautiful to look upon. 
These things are so costly that they are valued at 1 00,000 gulden . And 
in all the days of my life I have seen nothing that has rejoiced my heart 
like these things ; for therein have l beheld marvellous works of art, and 
wondered at the subtle ingenuity of the people in the strange country, . 
and 1 do not know to speak what I felt^ 

“ Item, Lady Margaret (governess of the Netherlands), she sent for 
me in Brussels, and piomised that she would be my protectress with King 
Charles, and showed herself especially virtuously towards me. I gave 
her my engravings of the Passion, also one to her treasurer, byname Jan 
Marini, and drew him in charcoal. Item, I was in the house of him 
of Nassau, and saw in the chapel the good picture made* by master 
Hugo (van der Goes.) * * * Item, drew Master Bernhardt (von Oelay), 
the lady Margaret’s painter, in charcoal. I have again drawn Erasmus 
of Rotterdam. I have given to Lorenz Starck a St. Jerome sitting, 
and the Melancholy, and I have drawn my landlady’s gossip. Item, six 
persons whom I have drawn at. Brussels have given me nothing. I have 
paid three stivers for two buffalo horns, and one stiver for two Eulen - 
spiegels [This may either refer to a rare print by Lucas of Leyden, 
now scarcely to be had for money, or to the book so called ; Dr. Campe 
believes Durcr’s purchase to have been the latter.'!] * * * “I presented 
lady Margaret, the emperor’s sister, ;J with a §ct of my things, and 
sketched her two matters on parchment, with all care and great pains, 
that I value at thirty fl. 

* # * 

• 

“Item, on Friday before Whitsuntide, in the year 1521, came the 
story to Antwerp how Martin Luther had been so treacherously taken 
prisoner ,§ for whereas the Emperor Charles’s herald, with an imperial 
safe-conduct, had been given him, with him he was in trust; but so 
soon as the herald had brought him to an unfriendly spot near Eisenach* 
he said lie durst stay with him no longer, and rode away. Straight 
were ten horse there, who treacherously led away the saint, the mail 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, him who was a follower of the true 
Christian doctrine. And whether he yet live, or they have murdered 
him, which I know not, this has lie suffered for the sake of Christian 
truth, and because lie chastised the unchristian papacy. * * * * 

And this is especially the heaviest to me, that God will perhaps leave 
us under their false, blind doctrines, which were invented and set up by 
men whom they call the Fathers. * * * Oh Lord Jesus Xpt, pray 

for thy people, preserve in us the true Christian faith, call together the 

* It is to be remembered, that in the sixteenth century artillery was not confined to 
cannon, but seems to have included all missive weapons, 

t See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. viii. p. 370, et seq. 

£ Margaret was sister to no emperor. She was daughter to Maximilian, and aunt to 
his successor, Charles V., then emperor. * 

§ The occasion ol this alarm was the conceited seizure of Luther by his constant pro- 
tector, the Elector of Saxonv, in order to conceal him from persecution. Its success 
depended upon deceiving friends and foes alike ; and this passage lias historical interest 
as exhibiting the effect produced by the measure. 
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widely scattered slieep of thy pasture, of whom a part are still to be 
found in the Roman church, with the Indians, Muscovites, Russians, 
Greeks, who, through the false conjurations and avarice of the Popes, 
through false shows of holiness, have been severed ! * * * Oh God ! 
if Luther be dead, who shall henceforward so clearly expound the Holy 
„ Scriptures to us ? Oh God, what might he not have written for us in 
another ten or twenty years! Oh, all you pious Christians, help me 
diligently to bewail this God-inspired mortal, and to pray Him that He 
would send us another enlightened man! Oh, Erasme Roterodame, 
where wilt thou abide ? 

* * * * 

“ I have reckoned with Jobst, and I owe him 31 florins, and I have 
paid him, taking into account and deducting two portraits painted in 
oil colours, for which he gave me out 5 pfd. (pounds, probably, of some- 
thing, but of what we know not). In all my painting, boarding, 
selling and other dealings, I have had disadvantage in the Netherlands, 
in all my concerns with high and low ; and especially has the Lady 
Margaret, for all that I have presented her and done for her, given me 
nothing. And this settling with Jobst was on St. Peter ami St. Paul’s day. 
I gave the Rudiger servant 7 stivers to drink. 

******* 

" Item, on the Sunday before St. Margaret’s day, the king of 
Denmark gave a grand banquet to the Emperor, the Lady Margaret and 
the Queen of Spain,* and invited me, and I too ate there. I gave 12 
stivers for the king’s I'uttcral, f and I painted the king in oil colours, 
and lie gave me 30 florins.” 

YVe would willingly extract more of this journal, but what we 
have given, as much as we can afford space for, will convey a 
tolerable idea of its character, and peculiar sort of interest. 

Seven years after his return from this, in a pecuniary sense, 
altogether unsuccessful expedition, on the 6th of April, 1528, 
Albert Durer, worn out with incessant labour, and the discom- 
forts of his home, died of a decline. Of his chaiacter as a man 
and an artist, we need add nothing to what has been already 
said, and shall conclude with an extract from a letter upon his 
death, written by his ever kind friend Pirkheimer to Johann 
Tscherte of Vienna, imperial architect; which we give for the 
sake of the picture it presents to us of the artists domestic per- 
secution, not certainly as a specimen of composition. He says: 

In Albert I have truly lost one of the best friends I had in the 
whole world, and nothing grieves me deeper than that he should have 

* We know not whom our good Nuremberger means by the Queen of Spain. 
Charles’s wife was of course Empress, and the only true Queen of Spain was his mother 
the insane Joanna, who lived in a kind of confinement in Castile. 

t We leave this word untranslated, conceiving it to be an old technical term for 
the equally technical, nnd now we believe, obsolete, vails, pt a royal table. Literally, it 
means case, or sheath ; and may have been a case coutaining the spoon, knife and fork, 
if such luxuries as forks were then in use, for each guest. 
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died so painful a death, which, under God’s providence, I can ascribe to 
nobody but his huswife, who gnawed into his very heart, and so tor- 
mented him, that he departed hence the sooner; for he was dried up to 
a faggot, and might nowhere seek him a jovial humour, or go to his 
friends. * * * Besides she so urged him day and night, and so 
hardly drove him to work, only that he might earn money and leave it , 
to her when he should die ; for she tjould always, as she does still, 
squander money privately; and Albert must have left her to the value of 
6000 gulden. But nothing could satisfy her, and in brief, she alone is 
the cause of his death. I myself have often remonstrated with her, and 
warned her as to # her mistrustful and culpable ways, and foretold her 
how it would end ; but I thereby gained only ill will. (The German 
word undank , has a peculiar signification, which neither ill will nor 
ingratitude express ; it is literally the contrary of thanks.) For whoever 
loved that man, and was much with him, to him she became an enemy, 
which in truth grieved Albert most highly, and brought him under- 
ground. I have not seen her since his death, or let her come near me, 
though I have been helpful to her in many things, but there there is no 
confidence. Whoever opposes her, and does not always allow her to be 
in the right, him she mistrusts, and forthwith becomes his enemy; there- 
fore I like her better at a distance than about me. She and her sister 
ere not queans ; they are, 1 doubt not, in the number of honest, devout, 
and altogether God-fearing women; but a man might better have a 
quean, who was otherwise kindly, than such a gnawing, suspicious, 
quarrelsome, good woman, with whom he can have no peace or quiet, 
neither by day nor by night, llut however that be, \vc must commend 
the thing to God, who will be gracious and merciful to the pious Albert, 
for as lie lived like a pious honest man, so he died a Christian, and most 
blessed death, therefore there is nothing to fear for his salvation.” 


Akt. IV. — 1. Ilistoire de France depuis la Restauration. Par 
Charles Lacretelle, &c. &c. Paris: Tomes I. & II., 1829. 
Tome III., 1830. 8vo. 

2. Histoire de la Restauration , et des Causes (jui out ament la 
chute de la branche ainte des Bourbons . Par un Homme 
d’Etat. Paris: Tomes I. & II., 1831. Tomes III. & IV., 
1832. 8vo. 

The two works which we have placed at the head of this article 
contain portions of the history of France during the period 
included between the first restoration and the final expulsion of 
the elder branch of the Bourbons. It is a period peculiar!) in- 
teresting and instructive: and it is of great moment that the 
uature of that government whiduwas overthrown by the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 should be well understood in this country. It is 
perhaps somewhat difficult to arrive at tHis knowledge, in conse- 
quence of the erroneous notions which have been spread by the 
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contending parties in France, and eagerly circulated by those 
which fought under somewhat similar designations in this country. 
Great pains have been taken by our conservative party to trace 
the calamity of the late revolution to the establishment of jepre- 
sentative government in France ; and to styow the incompatibility 
f of freedom there, as elsewhere, with quiet submission to laws. 
They palliate the Ordinance^ of Charles X. as an imprudence 
into which the Court was driven by the continued aggressions of 
conspiring Liberals, or defend them as a paternal exertion of 
legitimate and well-intentioned despotism, frustrated unhappily 
by an absence of proper precaution on the part of the ministers, 
and by the outrageous turbulence of a capricious populace, in- 
capable of appreciating the beneficence which lurked beneath 
the assumption of arbitrary power. The fanatical friends of 
Liberty have equally distorted the matter by their exaggerations. 
They represent the government of the Bourbons as from the very 
first unpopular, on account of the hereditary hatred borne by the 
people to the family of their ancient rulers, as established by the 
bayonets of the Allies, despite the longings of the nation for the 
popular sw'ay of their chosen Napoleon, or the imagined blessings 
of a Republic, and as imposing a yoke of the most grinding 
tyranny on its conquered subjects. Far different views of the 
realvsituation of the French nation under the late dynasty, and of 
the causes of the revolution which overturned its dominion, will 
result from a careful investigation of events. Happily the pub- 
licity of representative government has prevented facts from being 
entirely obscured by the cotemporary frauds and passions which 
pervert the judgments of the careless : and it is quite in the power 
of any honest inquirer to obtain for himself by a little pains a 
simple and satisfactory explanation of events which are apt at first 
to appear obscure or anomalous. The restoration of the Bour- 
bons, though not brought about by any unanimous expression of 
national desire, was accepted with very general satisfaction, and 
enjoyed a great popularity : their government secured a degree 
of tranquillity aud practical freedom which the French had never 
before enjoyed ; and it promoted, or, what is the same thing, 
allowed, an unparalleled improvement in the moral aud ma- 
terial condition of the country. Its fall, nevertheless, is not to be 
attributed to unjustifiable popular caprice. The discontent 
against the Bourbons was just and general: it is to be attributed 
solely to the folly and oppression of their misrule, and the prac- 
tical misery which it infljeted on*the people at large. 

It is" easy to reconcile the merits of the fallen dynasty with the 
faults which occasioned'its overthrow, to show that it was the best 
government which France ever had, and at the same time that its 
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further existence was incompatible with the welfare of the people. 
The Bourbon family reascended the throne of France .with two 
conditions of peculiar fitness — its legitimacy, and its compatibility 
with constitutional government. Its descent from the ancient 
line of kings gave it an ppparent title to royalty, which, weak as 
it was, was the only one that could be set against that of the de- 
posed Emperor: and it conciliated \he confidence of the Eu- 
ropean monarchs, in whose hands the fate of France was in some 
measure placed. The people were relieved from the pressure of 
foreign wars, and jhe conflict of the partisans of various forms of 
internal government. The Charter at the same time guaranteed 
to the people a certain share in the government, and the mainte- 
nance of the institutions which owed their origin to the Revolu- 
tion. As long, and in as much as the Bourbons respected the 
Charter and the Revolution, their government was good and 
popular, and secured to the people the blessings of peace, tran- 
quillity, and freedom. By their misconduct they marred both 
the happiness of their subjects and the advantages of their own 
position. They excited national discontent by their hostility to 
the constitutional restrictions on their authority, and their attempts 
to restore the institutions and manners which the Revolution had 
effaced, and the people haled ; and this discontent dated from 
the very period of their restoration, because their misrule was 
simultaneous with their possession of power. The constitution 
was not sufficient to protect the people from various kinds of 
misgovern men t, which inflicted excessive and general vexation : 
and to that extent the government of the Bourbons was oppressive 
and justly odious. To many of the designs of the Court the 
Charter enabled the people to oppose a successful legal resistance, 
and the government in consequence turned its hostility against 
the Constitution, and sought by various devices to narrow' the 
protection which it afforded against encroachments. The last 
act of Charles X. was calculated to deprive the" people of every 
guarantee for the continuance of such a degree of good govern- 
ment as had previously been enjoyed. There was no mystery 
either in the restoration or the expulsion of the Bourbons. The 
people recalled them because it trusted to their governing w'ell. 
They had the folly to deceive these hopes. The people mur- 
mured at their misgovernment; bore it long in hopes of a change 
for the better; and finally shook oft* their authority when it had 
ceased to be in any degree compatible with a continuance of the 
benefits it had previously assured.* 

M. Lacretellc is well known by his w ritings on various periods 
of the history of his country. Gifted with *a style, which, in spite 
of frequent pomposity and sentimentalism, is in general clear and 
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elegant, he has given an interesting and connected narrative of the 
events of the Restoration. A royalist by feeling, he is known to 
have advocated a strict fidelity to the Charter, as the most prudent 
and dignified course for the legitimate race ; and to have drawn on 
himself the vengeance of its irtore bigoted partizans by his oppo- 
sition to their unconstitutional tenets and acts. As a mere narra- 
tive, or as an exposition of the feelings of the class of royalists to 
which he belongs, his work is valuable: the reader who desires to 
arrive at the causes and connection of the various acts which it 
details, will find in it only information of the shallowest kind. A 
profound and accurate view M. Lacretelle is too careless, and far 
too little of a philosopher, to be enabled to impart. 

The work of the anonymous e Homme d’Etat 7 is much more in- 
teresting, and contains a more elaborate and a sounder view of 
events. The name of History is one, indeed, to which it has few 
pretensions: the narrative is too diffuse, too imperfect, to entitle 
it to any character save that of a species of contemporary memoirs, 
of which the reflections and anecdotes will afford useful materials 
to a future historian. A very geueral rumour has ascribed it to 
M. Decazes : the internal evidence, though not decisive against 
this supposition, on the whole appears somewhat incompatible 
with it. The writer is, however, no doubt what he professes 
himself to be— a man of high station, and one who has played a 
leading part in the politics of the first years of the Restoration. 
Of the ministers who managed the affairs of the country at that 
period he professes himself a warm admirer: the work, indeed, 
seems undertaken chiefly for the purpose of obtaining from the 
public a just appreciation of their merits, which he sets in invidi- 
ous contrast with the faults committed by their old opponents, the 
Liberals, during their occupation of the government since the Re- 
volution of J uly. To the order of things established at the Restora- 
tion he professes himself attached. He entertained, in common 
with the best friends of liberty, the hope of seeing the throne of 
the Bourbons united to the freedom and civilization of France. 
Nevertheless, no man can show less sympathy with their errors. 
For their feudal and fanatical follies he throughout marks the 
greatest contempt and aversion ; and if he exhibits an indulgence 
for the character of Louis XVIII., which, indeed, we cannot 
think wholly undeserved, he is unsparing in his exposure of the 
follies of his race, and the creatures by which it was surrounded. 
On the whole, his work presents a very laboured, clear and dis- 
passionate view of the character of the restored dynasty, and of 
the causes which brought about its expulsion. In spite of the 
general carelessness of the style, the slipslop affectation of parti- 
cular passages, and the profusion of that cant jargon which ren- 
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ders the present language of French politics a singularly efficient 
instrument for disguising the want of thought, we should recom- 
mend this work as both interesting and instructive, were it not for 
its extreme length. Of the four volumes already published, one 
is nearly filled with introductory matter: the other three contain 
the history of two years hnd a half, closing with the ordonnance 
of September, 1816. The promised ^remainder is to bring down 
the work to the Revolution of July, 1830, a period which, at the 
same rate of dilation, would require fifteen more volumes. We 
doubt whether a conscientious reviewer can recommend the enter- 
prize of such a study to men whose life is limited to threescore 
and ten years. 

It is, however, exceedingly instructive to follow the author 
in his minute and extensive inquiries into the circumstances that 
gave to the Restoration its peculiar character. He commences 
these from a very early date — from the $tate of things preceding 
the great Revolution — and describes the character of the nobles 
who composed and the princes who led the emigration. The 
character of the Bourbons is the same throughout: the same un- 
measured and inflexible pretensions, the same utter ignorance of 
their age, the same obstinate resistance to the counsels of pru- 
dence, the same deficiency in energy and skill in the execution of 
their plans, drove them from the throne, prolonged their exile, 
and has ultimately frustrated their restoration. It were enough, 
indeed, to observe their conduct in exile to convince us of their 
unfitness to govern France. The first step of the two princes 
who subsequently composed the restored dynasty was that insane 
emigration which rendered the continuance of their unhappy 
brother’s reign impossible. They then sounded the tocsin over 
feudal and bigoted Europe for a war of extermination against 
their country. They appeared in arms among the iuvaders, and 
echoed, or rather prompted, the Duke of Brunswick’s threats of 
totally undoing the work of the Revolution, partitioning France, 
and punishing as a rebel every Frenchman who dared to defend 
himself. When the support of foreign bayonets failed them, they 
speculated on operating a counter-revolution, “ pure et simple 
by the agency of civil war; attempted to lead the Gironde insur- 
rection with the Drapeau Blanc; availed themselves of the sup- 
port of Toulon to betray its arsenals to the English ; fomented the 
resistance of the priest-led peasantry of La Vendee, and leagued 
with the Chouans of Brittany. All these attempts failed; the 
Revolution, in spite of its crimes and terrors, was dear to France; 
and the Bourbons sacrificed every chance of success by proclaim- 
ing their intention of re-establishing the ancient order of things, 
and of graciously pardoning the Revolution as a crime. 
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A hope of effecting their return by more peaceful means 
was inspired by the reaction which followed the fall of Robes- 
pierre. A strong feeling prevailed during that time in favour 
of a recall of the royal family — a feeling no longer confined 
to a few remote portions of the country, or lurking in the 
recesses of the old chateaux and the hiding-places of the pro- 
scribed priests. Royalist 6pinions were openly avowed in the 
representative body, and derived additional strength from every 
election. Prostrated by military force on the 13th Vendemiaire, 
the royalist party reared its head again, and professing more mo- 
derate and prudent designs, greatly augmented its numbers by 
uniting with the constitutional party. An attempt to effect the 
defection of the army under Pichegru w'as defeated by the folly of 
the Prince de Cond6. Nevertheless, the opinion in favour of a 
constitutional monarchy acquired a rapid and solid growth. 
Louis XV11L, the only une of his race who ever profited by ex- 
perience, saw the necessity of submitting to u transiger avec la 
Revolution,” and signified his consent to a constitutional restora- 
tion. The party of the Clichistes counted in its ranks the most 
popular leaders of the sections, the majority of the legislative 
councils, a portion- of the ministry, and even two of the directors. 
It was supported by an active periodical press, and if not warmly 
aided by the enthusiasm of the nation, was backed by the univer- 
sal discontent against the misgovernment of the Directory. The 
ambition of Bonaparte detected the strength and designs of the 
royalists, and the republican army completely destroyed" their 
party by the movement of the 18th Fructidor. It is, perhaps, to 
be regretted that the Restoration was not operated at this period. 
It might have been stable — it presented many chances of good 
government. At that period any attempt to renew the old regime 
would hardly have been dared, and would most assuredly have 
been defeated; and even the Bourbons might have been recon- 
ciled to exercise their authority on the only terms on which they 
would have been allowed to possess it. 

The blow' of the 18th Fructidor was complete: in the subse- 
quent struggles of the Republicans and the Directory, the royalist 
party never ventured to show its head. The attempts of Louis 
were confined to vain efforts to obtain the crowm from the indo- 
lence of Barras and the magnanimity of Bonaparte. But the 
ambition of Napoleon was proportioned to his powder: he had 
destroyed the liberties of his country for his own benefit, not for 
that of a family whom his whole education led him to despise. 
It became obvious that during the existence of his power the re- 
turn of the Bourbons was not to be expected: the republicans 
beheld the same insuperable obstacles opposed to the fulfilment 
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of their plans. Hence the alliance of these two extreme parties, 
equally weak and equally desperate, and the wretched .conspira- 
cies which resulted from their union. Over all these plots the 
star or the genius of Napoleon triumphed: he escaped the 
attempts of assassination by which the chivalrous partisans of the 
altar and the throne sought to rid their sacred cause of its enemy, 
and triumphed over the conspiracy Which was headed by the rival 
reputations of Moreau and Pichegru. The unscrupulous hos- 
tility of the two extreme parties served but to endear Napoleon 
to the people as # lheir only protector against renewed excesses. 
His power was daily augmented and consolidated. The murder 
of the Due d’Enghien extinguished all the hopes of accommoda- 
tion which the Bourbons had formed. The struggles of the roy-' 
alists ceased to agitate the interior, and the only open adherents 
of the Bourbons were a few companions of their exile, odious to 
their countrymen as the allies of Brunswick and Suwarrow, as 
the accomplices of the “ brigands” of La Vendee, and stained by 
the more recent infamy of the Infernal Machine and the robberies 
of the Chouans. 

The power of Napoleon was established. An absolute mo- 
narchy was completely organized, and appeared to be firmly prop- 
ped by skilfully contrived institutions, and the glory of a hundred 
victories. The exiled dynasty, successively driven from the various 
states of the subjugated continent, found a last refuge in England. 
The empire of the usurper appeared alike unassailable by foreign 
arms or domestic insurrection. Louis XVIII., almost forgotten 
in his retreat of Hartwell, wisely trusted to the chances of the 
future. He kept up a secret correspondence with the constitu- 
tional party in France, who, banished from all political power, 
nourished a faint hope of seeing their country relieved from the 
tyranny of Napoleon. To these he presented himself as the 
friend of liberty, as the sole person capable of founding a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The grinding and degrading despotism of 
Napoleon daily enlarged the number of those who desired the 
downfall of his government, ami cherished a secret opposition to 
his measures. Even the system by which the Emperor imagined 
he was consolidating his throne, served to revive the recollection 
of the ancient monarchy, and filled up the gulf that separated the 
nation from the family of its kings. The Catholic Church was 
restored ; and the people were habituated to the daily sight of 
its ceremonies. The pomp of the ancient court glittered once 
more; its etiquette was imitated by courtiers as servile as those 
of the Grand Monarque , aud the recollections of the early gloiies 
of the monarchy were recalled in the rite* and language of the 
imperial institutions. The titles of the feudal ages were revived : 
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the names of the royalist noblesse were associated with the digni- 
ties of the empire. The people became familiarized with the 
persons of a race which had been supposed to be for ever de- 
prived of its old influence. The national horror of the emigra- 
tion gradually passed away: and the powers and duties of the 
administration were entrusted to men whose personal or heredi- 
tary attachments made them the natural friends of the exiled 
dynasty. 

The star of Napoleon at length paled before the vengeance 
of united Europe. The Bourbons, who had deplored the 
“ disasters” of Marengo and Hohenlinden, were cheered by the 
havoc which the Russian campaign made in the armies of their 
country. Their restoration, however, was not in the contempla- 
tion of the allies. The wishes of these powers were limited to 
securing guarantees against the ambition of Napoleon. Aware 
of the unpopularity of the emperor, they took care not to excite 
the national pride in his favor by any attempt to dictate internal 
institutions to France. They cautiously avoided complicating 
their designs by any support of the exiled dynasty. No * 
mention was made of their pretensions in the Congress of 
Prague; no trace, according to our author, exists, of any open 
or secret proposition for their restoration having been made 
at the Congress of Manhcim, held in December 1813, when 
th$ armies of Europe had already passed the frontiers of 
France. The change of dynasty was effected at the desire and by 
the advice of Frenchmen. 

The ambition of Napoleon had become thoroughly odious in 
France. The continual burden of his wars, undertaken for no 
object but the aggrandisement of himself and his race, had im- 
poverished and depopulated the country. Much as we may 
blame the odious policy of the ancient dynasties of Europe, none 
of them has practised a tyranny so practically and extensively 
oppressive, none has sought to crush the spirit of freedom by 
a more systematic attempt to check the progress of the human 
intellect. The approach of an enemy suddenly developed the 
extent of the dissatisfaction which pervaded the nation. The 
Legislative body broke its long silence, and, by the voice of M. 
Laine, demanded of the Emperor peace and institutions that might 
secure the national liberties. The claims and the privileges of that 
assembly were insolently spurned; and the Emperor assumed 
an unrestricted dictatorship. But the signal for opposition was 
given. Those who hated his« tyranny were encouraged to take 
measures for its downfall. It seemed possible to take such advan- 
tage of the crisis, as to save the country from the horrors of con- 
quest, by the same means that would ensure the establishment of 
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constitutional freedom. The proclamations of the allies declared 
their friendly intentions towards the French people: security 
against the ambition of its ruler was professedly, and most probably 
in truth, their only object. The malcontents of Paris (for by this 
general term alone can vve describe the uuion of royalists, consti- 
tutionalists, and republicans who combined only in desiring the 
downfall of Napoleon) were willing tcHreat with the enemy in order 
to secure their object. M. de Talleyrand, then in the full vigour 
and glory of his diplomatic abilities, connected with the ministers 
and even monarchs of the allied powers by relations of long 
standing, and eifdeared equally to his countrymen and to fo- 
reigners by a disgrace brought on him by his opposition to the 
ambitious designs of the Emperor, was the organ of these com- 
munications. The restoration of the Bourbons appears to have 
been from the first his design. He pursued it with consummate 
skill, at the same time with that indifference which rendered it 
always easy for him to abandon a falling cause, without the ap- 
pearance or even the annoyance of a defeat. In his direct com- 
munications with the allies, he represented the discontent against 
Napoleon as universal: he held out the establishment of con- 
stitutional government iu France as the only st^urity for the repose 
of the Continent. It was but as one of various combinations by 
which this end might be attained, that he mentioned the recall of 
the Bourbons. It is said by the “ Homme d' Etat,” that Jie 
did at the same time conduct a subordinate intrigue through the 
/ agency of M. de Virtolles, with the sole and direct object of 
procuring their lestoration. This scheme however met with but 
little success. The allied leaders trusted in the assurances of the 
general suppoit of the French nation, in their purpose of destroy- 
ing or limiting the authority of Napoleon : and in this hope they 
ventured to march on to Paris. Nothing leads us to suppose that 
they had then determined on the form of government to be sub- 
stituted for the imperial constitution. 

Our author gives a minute and interesting account of the train 
of negotiations that followed the capitulation of Paris. The de- 
tails with which he has furnished us show clearly that the Bourbons 
were not imposed on France by the arms of foreign monarchs, 
or even very much in accordance with their wishes. The events 
by which the Restoration was brought about, are reported to the 
same effect, by all the witnesses on whom we can rely. The 
venturous march of the allies had placed them in a hazardous 
position. With 120,000 men they # oceupied Paris, which 25,000 
troops, and the National Guard had defended against them for 
several hours. N apoleon was approaching with an army of 50 or 60 
thousand of his best soldiers. He relied on the terror of his 
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name, and the aid of the warlike inhabitants of the Parisian 
Fauxbourgs. The safety of the allies depended on their being 
able to deprive him of the aid of popular insurrection. To win 
the favour of the French people, to have the support of a govern- 
ment, strong in solid popularity, was their policy ; the restoration 
* of feudal government was a matter for which they did not concern 
themselves. 

The news had arrived of the entry of the Due d’Angouleme 
with the English army into Bordeaux, and of the proclamation 
of Louis XVIII. in that city. This event, however, had not 
spread the enthusiasm. The sentimental procession of M. de 
Chateaubriand, the Polignacs, and a dozen other emigrants, to 
which the loyal M. Lacretelle inclines to attribute the Resto- 
ration, had excited only the mute amazement or ridicule of the 
crowd that came to gaze on the entrance of the Allies. The 
National Guard had refused to mount the white cockade. The 
Emperor Alexander, on whose decision the fate of the different 
parties seemed to hang, alighted at the hotel of M. de Talley- 
rand, with a conviction of the impossibility of restoring the 
Bourbons. 

To proceed immediately to that end, was not the wish, nor was 
it in the power, of M. de Talleyrand. On the 31st of March, 
the day of the entry of the allies, after a long conference between 
the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, the ministers of 
the other powers, M.de Talleyrand, and some others who had 
entered into his views, the allied monarchs, after great difficul- 
ties on the part of Alexander, signed and made public a decla- 
ration, u that they would not treat with Napoleon or any of his 
family ; that they would respect the ancient limits of the French 
territory; that they would recognize and guarantee any constitu- 
tion which the French nation might adopt concluding with an 
invitation to the Senate u to name a provisional government and 
prepare a constitution.” The Senate had been selected by Tal- 
leyrand as a body easily manageable, and possessing an apparent 
constitutional authority to operate the intended change. On the 
1st of April, the Senate met, and, on the proposition of Talley- 
rand, all parties concurred in naming a provisional government, 
which was composed of MM. de Talleyrand, de Ueurnouville, de 
Jaucourt, the Duke D’Alberg, and the abb6 de Montesquieu : on 
the 2nd, the deposition of Napoleon was as unanimously declared. 

Napoleon had in the mean time collected his forces at Fontain- 
bleau, and w'as preparing for an attack on Paris, when the news 
of the deposition pronounced by the Senate arrived. The mar- 
shals determined to inform him of the hopeless state of his army, 
and to impress ou him, as the only resource, the necessity of abdi- 
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eating in favour of his son. It was by the persuasion of Marshal 
Macdonald and M. de Caulaincourt, that he was at length in- 
duced to sign his abdication. This was on the 4th of April. On 
the 5th the marshals arrived in Paris, to advocate the succes- 
sion of Napoleon II., with the regency of the Empress Maria. 
Louisa. The return of the Bourbcvis was now the avowed object 
of M. de Talleyrand and the principal persons who had pro- 
nounced the deposition of Napoleon. Some few of the addresses 
from the great public bodies had expressed a wish for a ruler of 
the ancient dynasty. M. de Chateaubriand’s pamphlet of “ Bona- 
parte et les Bourbons,” had been circulated with excessive ra- 
pidity, and excited considerable enthusiasm in favour of the royal 
cause. The general tendency of the liberated periodical press 
was strongly in the same direction. The public mind, that of 
the higher and middling classes in particular, inclined to the 
Restoration, as the best guaiantee for a system of order and free- 
dom. The allied monaichs had begun to look on it as the only 
security for those, who, trusting to their promises, had compro- 
mised themselves with Napoleon and his family. The earnest 
eloquence of Macdonald, when pleading for the race of his great 
chieftain, appears to have revived for a whife the ardent admira- 
ration which Alexander had once felt for Napoleon: but the 
arguments of Talleyrand subsequently prevailed, and the allies 
rejected the proposition of the marshals. The next day, arrived 
the news of the defection of Marmont, which completely broke 
up the military power of Napoleon. The cause of the Imperial 
race could no longer be sustained: its adherents were contented 
with the terms which the treaty of Fontaiubleau secured to 
Napoleon. 

The Senate, relieved from their first fears of an interruption on 
the part of Napoleon, occupied themselves in discussing the plan 
ot the constitution. The restoration of the Bourbons was assented 
to by all paities: the great principles of a mixed constitutional 
form of government were unanimously agreed to. The triumph of 
the royalists, however, led them to adopt a high monarchical tone ; 
and the &bbe de Montesquieu, in opposition to some articles of 
the proposed constitutional declaration, used language and avow'ed 
principles savouring so strongly of the ancient i6gimc, as very 
neatly to deter the Senate from carrying through the measure. 
Concessions were, however, made, and on the 7th of April, ap- 
peared the side Constitutionnel of the Senate, recalling Louis 
as the brother of the last king, a ml after the various constitutional 
articles, (among which the payment ot the pensions of the 
Senators held an equal rank) it was declared, that Louis should 
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be proclaimed King of the French, as soon as he had sworn to the 
v constitution : 

By this act, to which all the constituted authorities speedily 
sent in their adhesion, the restoration was achieved. The revolu- 
tion thus effected was one in which the nation played merely a 
passive part. The agents were M. de Talleyrand, and the 
Senate acting under his direction. The Imperial authorities 
throughout the country transferred their allegiance from Napoleon 
to the provisional government, and subsequently to Louis XVIII. : 
and thus the new government found itself supported by a strongly 
constituted administrative body. The duties of government were 
discharged as before ; the supreme authority alone being changed. 
The people obeyed as before ; took no active part, but every 
where testified their entire satisfaction with what had been 
done. If the restoration of the Bourbons was the sole or chief 
object of his exertions, the° measures of M. de Talleyrand were 
combined with a skill worthy of his great reputation : if, how- 
ever, the establishment of constitutional government was an ob- 
ject which he had equally at heart, his measures were not so 
skilfully contrived for that purpose as for the other : it may be 
doubted even, whether some of them did not defeat such views. 
The notorious servility and glaring interestedness of the Senators 
had rendered them highly unpopular; and it was easy for the 
royalists to discredit the acts of a body which had no hold on 
public opinion. M. de Talleyrand should have secured a more 
solemn expression of the public will, and taken care to collect a 
representative body which might have had the power of enforcing 
the unqualified assent of Louis to the conditions attached to his 
recall. By his apparent devotion to the cause of the Bourbons, 
he deprived himself entirely of the support of those whose first 
object was the securing a constitution ; and was consequently 
thrown completely into the power of the royalists. Hence that 
party obtained from the first an influence which was quite incom- 
patible with the system of M. de Talleyrand. At their instance, 
the provisional government was induced to adopt as the national 
colour the white of the Bourbons, in place of the glorious tri- 
color : a change of considerable importance, as marking the in- 
tention of the royal family to connect their dynasty rather with 
the ancient monarchy than the new constitution. In various 
parts of France the royalists committed gross excesses : the 
Charter was attacked in their writings, denounced by the priests 
in their sermons, and even publicly burnt by the bands of the 
executioner. The Count d'Artois, who arrived in Paris on the 
12th of April, elated by the enthusiasm with which he had been 
4 received, both in the provinces and the capital, would hardly con- 
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sent to receive from the Senate the title and authority of Lieu- 
tenant General of the kingdom, which he claimed as his appanage. 
It was with difficulty that M. de Talleyrand could restrain him 
from an open rupture with that body. When he consented at 
last to adopt a more prudent line of conduct, he showed that it 
was not from respect to the advice of those who had recalled his 
family, or, from a desire to consult the wishes of the people; but 
solely as a concession to the necessity imposed by the yet un- 
settled state of France. He employed himself chiefly in giving 
away white eppkades, and talking of the “ panache blanc,” to 
every one who came near him. The only public acts of his 
government were of a nature to render it thoroughly unpopular — 
arbitrary ordinances of taxation, and the treaty of the 23rd of 
April, whereby he ceded to the allies all the strong places pos- 
sessed by France beyond the limits of the monarchy in 1792, 
together with the immense arsenals wild materials contained in 
them. In both of these instances he acted under the advice of 
M. de Talleyrand, but bore the undivided unpopularity. 

On the arrival of Louis in France, he was every where imme- 
diately acknowledged as king, in spite of the previous condition 
attached by the Senate to his proclamation* it became speedily 
obvious that it was not his intention to accept the crown as the 
gift of his people, or the price of a constitutional compact. The 
spirit of concession, the perception of the necessities of the times, 
the sincere aversion for the extravagant notions of the ultra- 
royalists which marked a subsequent portion of bis reign, can no 
where be discerned in his conduct on assuming power. From 
the first he appears to have been anxious that his reign should be 
considered the sequel of the ancient monarchy. In the con- 
ferences which he held with the Senate and the provisional govern- 
ment, he showed the most singular pertinacity in insisting on all 
trifles that might mark this determination. The constitutional 
title of King of the French was rejected for the feudal falsehood 
of King of France and Navarre; the facts of the revolution, and 
of the existence during a quarter of a century of various forms of 
government, were denied in the very title which he bore and the 
dates of all his public acts. Louis XVI. was the last king whom 
the French nation had obeyed; his successor assumed the title of 
Louis XVIIL, in order to show that the imperishable rights of 
his dynasty had entitled the unhappy boy who was designated as 
Louis XVII. to the allegiance of the usurpers who confined him 
iu a dungeon or employed him iu a cobler’s stall; and the year of 
his accession was described as the tw elfth of his reign, in order to 
show that his hereditary possession of Royalty had commenced 
while he was au exile, and the pensioner of Russia. In the matter 
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of the most vital importance he displayed an equally mischievous 
obstinacy. Determined to make tiie concessions which he found 
necessary after the fashion and in keeping with the prerogative of 
the ancient monarchy, he flung away (as is justly remarked by the 
Homme d’Etat) an opportunity of nationalising his race by linking 
its authority with the establishment of constitutional freedom. 
The Charter must emanate from the generosity of legitimate ab- 
solutism ; it must be given — not accepted — by the monarch. For 
this purpose the declaration of St. Ouen was substituted for the 
acceptance of the “ Acte Constitulionnel/’ the jun perfections of 
which were made the pretext of delaying the establishment of a 
constitution until its details might be revised by the wisdom of 
the monarch. Thus did Louis tix on his very assumption of 
power the stamp of arbitrary principles and bad faith. The 
popularity of the Restoration experienced a sudden check. The 
entry of the king into Paris presented a mournful contrast to the 
enthusiastic reception of his hi other. Few cries of “ Vive le Roi” 
were heard ; but the aspect of the stern and mournful procession 
of the veterans of Napoleon excited enthusiastic shouts of 1 * Vive 
la Garde/’ M. Lacretellc tells us that the multitude gazed with 
a u vif interet'’ on tSie “ Orphan of the Temple:” the Hornme 
d’Etat appeals to think that the spectators wcie employed in 
quizzing her royal highness’s old-fashioned diess, and the ungainly 
movements of her royal and noble companions. 

“ Thus after twenty-five years of exile, Louis XVI 1 1. re-entered the 
Tuilcries; all was changed in the counfry —manners, institutions, and 
religious feeling. A new generation was born and growing up under the 
shade of the opinions and ideas of the French revolution ; the government 
of the Restoration was about to find itself placed in difficult circum- 
stances; it had to make men forget its origin, derived, if not from 
foreigners, at least from the circumstance of the invasion and the misfor- 
tunes of France; it was necessary not to fail in gratitude for the services 
of a faithful emigration, and not to come in collision with new interests 
as legitimate; an old court, and young France, the Emigration and the 
Revolution were to be in each other’s presence; never had a government 
found itself in a more delicate position: statesmen and the foreign sove- 
reigns themselves could not dissemble this.”— Ifisloirc, fyc. par l’ Homme 
d'Etat, vol. i. p. 403. 

The situation was one certainly which required prudence and 
good faith on the part of the king: had Louis exhibited as much 
of these qualities as be did when at a subsequent period he 
resolutely checked the extravagance of the ultra-royalists, the 
course of his government would have commenced and proceeded 
smoothly, he would not have given his restoration the character 
of a counter-revolution, or experienced within ten months a second 
expulsion brought about by his own misconduct. 
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The errors of the first Restoration are easily enumerated. The 
throne of the Bourbons was instantly surrounded by. all the un- 
clean vermin of a court. First and foremost appeared the faithful 
companions of their exile, the men who had sealed by long suffer- 
ing the testimony of their ignorant bigotry and hatred of improve- 
ment— who had left their country rather than sec it free— who 
returned to it in the hope of seeing’it once more subjected to the 
antique form of tyranny. Forth from their remote recesses came 
the royalists of the provinces, whose wounded pride or incapacity 
not even the largesses of Napoleon could tempt into facing the 
loathed competition of “ roturicr” merit. To these were joined 
others who had taken the pay, and humbly done the bidding of 
Napoleon : who approved of the restoration as a mere transition 
from one despotism to another, and substituting the cant of the 
" sang de St. Louis” for that of the “ devouement au plus beau 
genie du monde,” offered to the restoration the services of their 
approved baseness. Among the royalists, there were no doubt 
virtuous and even reflecting men; such men as the Due de 
Richelieu, who realized the fabled high-mindedness of Noblesse, 
and the honest though timid Doctrinaires. But the bulk of the 
royalists was impelled by violent prejudices or sordid selfishness; 
by revenge, or fanaticism, or avarice. Boundless were the ex- 
pressions of attachment to the monarch, and of hatred to the 
friends of liberty— unceasing the cry for power, and undisguised 
the threats of undoing the work of the revolution. The charter was 
derided by all, openly attacked and opposed by others; it became 
a fashion among the extravagant royalists to pronounce the words 
" la Cliarte,” with a peculiar sarcastic intonation. Ihe priests 
were encouraged to reclaim their lost possessions, and insult the 
nation by au attempt to revive their odious dominion. The 
Senate made itself the willing instrument of misrule ; the only 
merit of the representative body was that the majority that 
betrayed the country was opposed by a large and bold minority. 
The cabinet of Talleyrand could not coerce these elements of 
evil : the ministers presided over their several departments ; but 
the favourite and confidential adviser of Louis was the weak and 
bigoted emigrant, the Count de Blacas. 

Under the advice of these counsellors, every step taken by the 
government was calculated to alarm and disgust the nation. 
Dress, manners, forms, all startled the people as so many ridi- 
culous “ vielleries,” (an admirable word, frequently and appro- 
priately used by our author) : and all moreover excited after the 
first smile a perpetually increasing alarm of attempts to revive 
the pretensions of the ancient monarchy.* Above all, the most 
exceeding disgust was occasioned by the increased activity of the 
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priests, and the sanction afforded by the government to their 
impertinent meddling. The restored Bourbons never could be 
made to understand the nature of the immense change which the 
revolution had wrought in the religious feelings of their country- 
men : they could not for a long time see the palpable fact of the 
general indifference of the national mind to religion, its aversion to 
the discipline, its contempt for the ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome; and when they could not disguise from themselves the 
existence of such a state of feeling, they set about correcting it 
by childishly ill-contrived expedients. Such wive the ordinances 
issued by Beugnot as Minister of Police, enforcing the strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. The greatest ferment was exc ited by 
the bigotry of a priest, who ventured on reviving one of the most 
revolting barbarisms of the Gallican Church, in refusing Chi istian 
burial to the actress, Mademoiselle Raucourt. The perpetual 
mournings for Louis XVI. were worse than ridiculous — they 
pronounced a continual sentence of condemnation on Prance, for 
an act to which the whole nation had at least consented. A 
similar error of judgment was exhibited in the erection of monu- 
ments to Pichegru and the Chouans who fell at Quiberon. Great 
mischief was done In the provinces by the ultra-rovalist commis- 
sioners originally sent by Monsieur. The army was discontented 
at the intrusion of emigrant officers, the change of its glorious 
eagles and colours, the establishment of a royal military household 
in the style of the ancient monarchy, the appointment of Dupont 
of Baylen as Minister of War, the introduction of chaplains into 
the regiments, the insults offered by the royal family to some of 
its best officers, and still more by the prospect of a long peace. 
The Congress of Vienna, at which M. de Talleyrand was ac- 
cused of sacrificing the honour and interests of Prance to his 
selfish desire of obtaining the favour of the allied mouarchs, 
excited a general irritation. But the greatest distrust was occa- 
sioned by the proceedings of the government in the legislative 
bodies. A charter adopted after a few' deliberations, in which 
M. de Montesquieu put a stop to all discussion by denouncing 
an irrevocable decision of the king in favour of every disputed 
article, was “ octroySe” by the king, and explained in a speech 
of the Chancellor D’Ambray, in which it was insultingly styled 
an Ordonnance of Reformation. This charter was immediately 
violated, or grossly evaded, by the establishment of a Censorship. 
Still greater alarm w>as caused by the law which restored to the 
emigrants such of their confiscated property as had not been sold 
or granted away. This was regarded as a step to the restitution 
of that portion of their property which had passed into the hands 
of individuals ; and a natural alarm was generally excited among 
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all the holders of national property. The peasantry expected 
with dread the return of their seigneur and cure, and the conse- 
quent establishment of seignorial rights, and of that impost, the 
most universally detested by every civilized people, the tithe. 
The dissatisfaction spread daily and increased in intensity. The 
king himself divined its existence, and became alarmed; he was 
anxious to take better advisers, and ’even desired to profit by the 
counsels tendered him by the leaders of the liberal party. But 
the influence of his brother and the court terrified and enslaved 
the weak monarch* Fouche and Burras were repulsed from his 
presence, because the Duchesse d’AngouISmc was to fall “ roide 
mortc” at the sight of a regicide: and up to the very landing of 
Napoleon the court were amused and betrayed by the reports 
in which MM. de Blacas and Beugnot depicted, in the cant of 
their party, the growing affection of the people for the race of 

St. Louis. '* 

M. Lacretelle explains the successful return of the Lx- 
Emperor by the phrase “ Ln jour de delirc dans une grande 
aruiec amena cette crise :” and it is a common notion that this 
revolution was effected by the mere mutiny of the army. I bis 
is not the case. It was no doubt the army that decided the fate 
of the struggle: but it is perfectly certain that a large portion of 
the nation had been so thoroughly exasperated by the folly of the 
Bourbons and their adherents, as to hail the return of Napoleon 
with delight. lu Dauphin^ this feeling was particularly stiong. 
It existed with great force in Burgundy, Champagne, all the 
Eastern and North Eastern Provinces, and among the middling 
classes in the West. Normandy and other portions of the North 
preferred the Bourbons: but their chief strength was in the South. 
In Paris, the commercial and trading classes were generally well 
inclined to the king: the bankers and some leading mercantile 
men, who despaired of attaining the same distinction in the Royal 
as in the Imperial Court, sided with Napoleon: and the formida- 
ble mass of the workmen declared itself strongly in bis favour. 
The leaders of the liberal party, who had certainly taken no part 
in recalling him, and had denounced his attempt, yielded without 
much reluctance to his overtures, and appear to have thought 
that even his authority was more compatible with constitutional 
freedom than that of Louis XV III. 

Nevertheless, during the Hundred Days the nation did not trust 
Napoleon. They knew that he was as much disqualified by 
personal character to be the head of a limited monarchy, as the 
Bourbons were by their attachment to the ideas ol other times. 
They knew that his selfish love of power; his low ambition for 
the aggrandizement of his race, even his lofty impatience of sub- 
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mitting the conceptions of his genius to the controul of opinion, 

unfitted him for the yoke of representative government. When 

they saw him again in military possession of the capital and the 
country, they endeavoured to bribe him over to patriotism by the 
promise of national support. But they could not but see the 
impatience with which he humbled himself before his people in 
his hour of need, and his loggings for the success that might ren- 
der him independent of popular aid. Still did he attach himself 
to the forms and splendour which had rendered the Imperial 
Court odious to thinking people: still did lie gather round him 
the base and ignorant counsellors to whose subservience he was 
accustomed; still relying on the support of the army and the recol- 
lections of those glories which had desolated France, he fancied 
himself necessary to his country, and lavished his contempt on 
the dreamers who ventured to cherish the idea of constitutional 
restrictions ou the authority of “ the only representative of the 
nation. 9 ’ He had indeed profited as little by exile as the very 
Bourbons whose prejudices he derided, lie had learned nothing 
— had forgotten nothing. He recollected the delight with which 
the people, wearied by the revolution, had cast themselves beneath 
the protection of lus sword: their priu*. in his ancient victories: 
their admiration of the splendour of his court. He forgot how 
severely lie had taught them the curse of a military despotism, 
the honors of both triumphant and disastrous wars, the oppres- 
sion of courtly pomp. He submitted to temporary restiaint, in 
the hope of ultimately being enabled once more to exercise the 
“ vieux bras de Pempcreur.” And this the people saw. They 
knew him to be as false as he was imperious: and even while they 
supported him against the dynasty which relied ou foreign bay- 
onets, they denied him the powerful aid which would have placed 
their liberties at bis meicy. 

The Second Restoration was effected by the avowed dictation 
of the foreign armies. Alter the disaster of Waterloo, two courses 
were open to the Chambers, which then assumed the supreme 
authority. They might, as was the advice of Carnot, have rallied 
round Napoleon as the defender of the national independence, 
investing him with the powers of a Committee of Public Safety, 
and letting loose the old enthusiasm of ’93; or, if they dreaded so 
perilous an attempt, their only alternative was an immediate sub- 
mission to the Bourbous. The incapacity of the Chambers de- 
prived the nation of the advantages of either system ; they forced 
Napoleon to abdicate, and then, imagining that they could take 
his place in organising a military resistance to the victorious allies, 
declared their settled determination against the recall of the 
Bourbons. The whole executive authority meanwhile rested in 
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the hands of Fouch6, who instantly resolved on treating with the 

allies, and bringing about the restoration of Louis XVIII., with 

improved guarantees for liberty. In order to put a stop to the 
struggles of the various violent parties which divided the capital, 
Fouch6 hastened, by urgent entreaties, the ni rival of the English 
and Prussians, and Paris was placed in their hands. The Cham- 
bers, while deliberating on the articles of a constitution, were 
turned out of doors by a piquet of Prussian Inndwehr. The 
king was brought back by Louche, after negotiations in which he 
gave hopes of every concession, but would hind himself to none; 
and when once securely re-seated on his throne, deceived Foucli6 
as he had previously deceived Talleyrand, and retained every 
odious badge and every alaiming pretension of the Restoration. 

The combined ministry of Talleyrand and Fouclie, had the 
arduous task of conducting the country through the perils of a 
restoration and a hostile occupation. The chief merit of these 
experienced ministers was their aversion to violence, and the 
earnestness with which they opposed themselves to the excesses of 
the dominant party. Unfortunately, however, their position was 
too weak to enable them to maintain their own system of admi- 
nistration. Odious to the liberals, who considered them as having 
betrayed them to a despot, they were distrusted by the loyalists 
as men of revolutionary iise and principles; and they were dis- 
placed by the clamour of the c ourt, alter attempting in vain to 
purchase its foibcaiancc by disliomuuable concessions. 

The history of the lirst year of the Second Restoration exhibits 
a melancholy picture* ot misinle and disoidcr. It was a year of 
teirible re-acuon. Hardly was the power of Napoleon destroyed, 
before his tioops and commaudeis ueie attacked by the loyalist 
bauds of the South. The signal of insuireeiion and murder was 
given at Marseilles. Soon alter, the veteran Marshal Erunel 
renowned as the conqueior of Holland in the time of the republic, 
fell a victim to the sanguinary rabble of Avignon. General Ramel 
was murdered at Toulouse, where the mob was countenanced or 
tolerated by the mayor, M. de Villele. At Nisnies the disarmed 
garrison were assassinated by the royalist volunteeis; the depart- 
ment of the Gard was for some months agitated by the excesses 
which the triumphant Catholics directed against the Protestants; 
the most hon-ble murder and rapine continued for a long time 
unchecked; and it was not before the end of the autumn that the 
remonstrances of Prussia and England, and the attempt to assas- 
sinate the general in command, caused rigorous measures to be 
taken against the authors of these outrages. 

It must be confessed that no party has bfeen in the practice of 
makiug more frequent and bloody use of the angry passions of the 
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mob, than those ardent partisans of church and state, who denounce 
their outrages so bitterly when they happen to be directed against 
themselves. The massacres of the South were tolerated, if not 
instigated, by the government ; their authors were acquitted by the 
courts of justice. The example of their perpetrators was the 
theme of admiration in the circle of the Count d’Artois; and 
the fair royalists of the Fauxbourg St. Germain repeated with 
pride and sympathy the names and the butcheries of Trestaillons 
and his associates. 

The prodigious activity of the royalist committees had given their 
party throughout the kingdom the utmost possible devclopement; 
in the South and West it had acquired a most compact organiza- 
tion, and in many departments the royalist opinions absolutely 
predominated. The leaders of the party at Paris had engrossed 
the nomination of all the most important, down to the humblest 
offices. Terrified by their sudden downfall in the Hundred Days, 
and animated by excessive revenge, they took every possible pre- 
caution for the maintenance of their power and the prostration of 
their opponents. The general feeling of the country at first 
countenanced the royalists in their revenge and in their machina- 
tions; for all who. desired quiet and freedom were indignant with 
those who had disturbed the peace of the country, and anxious 
before all things to prevent a repetition of such attempts. The 
system of election adopted by the ministers in the ordonnance 
which convoked a new Chamber, placed the whole power in the 
hands of the royalist party. It had been intended by giving the 
prefects the absolute controul of the elections, to secure the nomi- 
nation of deputies devoted to the ministry. But the activity of 
the royalist committees had given them the commaud of the pro- 
vincial authorities, and the elections went entirely in their favour. 

In the mean time the work of judicial vengeance had com- 
menced. Two ordonnances had been issued by the king on his 
arrival in Paris, one arbitrarily exiling persons who had taken an 
active part in the Hundred Days, another ordering the rigorous 
prosecution of the most obnoxious. The first victim of his own 
rashness and royalist revenge w ? as Labedoyere. The trials of 
Lavalette and Ney took place under the ministry of Richelieu. 
The legal guilt of Ney is indubitable; it does not appear, in- 
deed, that he had taken part in any previous conspiracy to bring 
about the return of Napoleon, but his baseness in betraying the 
trust which he had obtained by his professions of attachment to 
the Bourbons was of the most odious kind. The impolicy of the 
execution was, however, most glaring. No danger was to be 
apprehended from Ney. His conduct during the Hundred Days 
had completely forfeited his reputation; his execution raised 
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him into a martyr. The French people imagined that he was 
sacrificed in expiation of his former exploits; that the hero of the 
Beresina was murdered for the gratification of the Russians and 
the English. The unnecessary cruelty exercised towards him was 
aggravated by bad faith. There is no doubt that Ney, who was 
previously preparing for flight, imagined himself saved by the 
Convention of Paris, and that a similar interpretation was put on 
that treaty by J3avoust and the other military chiefs. The allies, 
whose armies were possibly saved from destruction by the Con- 
vention of Paris; and Louis, who owed to it a safe and bloodless 
re-entry into his capital, were equally bound to extend its pro- 
visions to all who had imagined themselves secured by it. The 
execution of Ney leaves a stain on the magnanimity of the allied 
commanders, who were bound to secure the most mild interpre- 
tation to the articles of the Convention. The conduct of Louis 
not only dishonoured himself, but forfeited the popularity of his 
dynasty. The execution of the Bouapartist commanders dis- 
gusted a people who hold judicial bloodshed in singular horror, 
and turned the popular feeling against the family which thought 
it necessary to guard its power by the slaughter of its opponents. 
How deep and unextinguishable was the hatred which these acts 
excited may be seen iu the acrimony with which they are still 
spoken of by Frenchmen. It is obvious that the late abolition of 
hereditary peerage was iu some measure caused by the animosity 
of the people to the judges of Ney. 

But the greatest suffering was caused by the invading armies. 
As a just and memorable retribution for the cruelty and insolence 
of their conduct when in possession of neighbouring countries and 
capitals, it is impossible not to look with some degree of satisfac- 
tion on the sufferings of the French in 1814 and 1815, and to in- 
dulge a hope (faint as it must be) that the bitter experience of 
invasion may serve to check their barbarous rage for conquest. 
But preposterous as we may consider the indiguatiou expressed 
by the French at excesses and insults not to be compared to those 
which their own soldiery had inflicted on conquered countries, we 
cannot wonder that the sufferers felt exasperated at the time, and 
that the presence of the allies was most injurious to the popula- 
rity of the dynasty which they had restored. Armies amounting 
to 1,100,000 men occupied the greater part of the territory of 
France. The burden of the contributions raised for the support 
of this enormous host was aggravated by the outrages and rapine 
from which the soldiery could not;be restrained. Many of the 
foreign commanders exhibited little respect for the feelings or 
laws of the conquered country. Three prefects were seized and 
carried away to foreign prisons, for venturing to oppose the dis- 
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orders of the “ hordes liberatrices and the insult was aggravated 
by their, happening to be near relatives of three of the ministers. 
The city of Paris was placed under a Prussian governor. The 
noble specimens of the fine arts, which had been plundered from 
every conquered country, were retaken by their triumphant pro- 
prietors. It was with difficulty that the finest buildings of Paris 
could be saved from the rage of the nations whose defeats their 
names commemorated. To such a pitch was the indignation of 
the French people raised, that even the royalist insurgents of La 
Vendee offered to co-operate with the army of the Loire in 
attempting the expulsion of the invaders; and Louis was more 
than once induced to oppose the exorbitant demands of the allies, 
by the threat of placing himself at the head of that army, or even 
its disbanded fragments, and rousing a national resistance against 
the oppressors of the monarchy. To secure peace and rid the 
country of its liberators ‘was the object of Talleyrand’s labours; 
but his negotiations were eminently unsuccessful. The Emperor 
Alexander, who bore him a grudge for his intrigues at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, pushed his demands to the utmost, in order to 
ensure his downfall; and he succeeded. Convinced of the im- 
possibility of withstanding the royalist Chamber, the secret in- 
trigues of the Comte d’ Artois, and the personal dislike of the 
king, M. de Talleyrand resigned, on the ground of his aversion to 
the dishonourable terms imposed by the allies; he was followed 
by the whole cabinet, except Fouch6, who had been forced to re- 
sign a few days before, after obtaining considerable popularity by 
two admirable repoits on the state of the country, of which some 
extracts are given (vol. iii. pp. (i'2 — 72) well worth the attention 
of our readers. The appointment of the Due de Richelieu, the 
personal friend of Alexander, smoothed the course of negocia- 
tions with the allies. Their demands were gradually moderated, 
and on the 20th of November the Due c]e Richelieu signed the 
Treaty of Paris, by which peace was restored, and the country 
relieved from the greater part of its invaders, oil terms humiliating 
and oppressive no doubt, but far more more moderate than those 
which the victorious rulers of France had been used to impose on 
their conquered enemies. 

The meeting of the newly-elected Chamber, which has since 
been always known by the name given to it by the king, that of 
the “ Chambre fntrouvablc,” took place before the conclusion 
of the treaty of Paris. From the first instant of its assemblage, 
it was obvious that its composition was such as to promise little 
tranquillity to France. The liberal minority, amounting to some- 
what fewer than fifty, was composed of the “ Doctrinaires,” a 
party zealously attached to royal prerogative and aristocratical 
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institutions, but desirous of maintaining the Charter. The rest 
of the Chamber was wholly of the Ultra-Royalist party, .a portion 
of which was willing to submit to the wishes of the king, and 
generally ranged itself on the side of the ministers; but the re- 
mainder, constituting, except on a few occasions, the majority of 
the Chamber, acted under the guidance of MM. de Vill&le and 
de la Bourdonnaye, and followed a settled plan of pushing to the 
utmost extreme a fanatical hostility to the Revolution. Some of 
the acts of this Chamber seem to merit for it the character of a 
Convention of Royalists, endeavouring by a Reign of Terror to 
effect a counter-revolution. The excess of its fanaticism, and the 
audacity of its designs and conduct, distinguish it from the other 
Royalist Chambers. There was more of principle, more of in- 
dependence, more, though little enough, of personal honesty in it 
than in the Septennial Chamber of Villde. Its tendencies were 
even more decidedly religious and aristocratic than royalist. Its 
two objects were to found a powerful clergy, and to concentrate 
the power of government in the hands of the local aristocracies ; 
when thwarted in these by the ministers, it turned its hostility 
against them, and endeavoured to force the king to sacrifice them 
to its resentment. * 

(( La Chambre de 1815,” says the Homme d’E tat, “ fut le triste et 
deplorable fruit de cctte epoque, temps dc reactions et d’agitations pub- 
liques. La mujorite fut surtout ignorantc, incapable, empreinte de je 
ne sais quel esprit de gentilhomincric et de province : aux vieillcs idees 
de Tancien regime elle mela des vclleites d'independance, non point 
grande et philosophique, comme la ninrche du siecle l’enseignait aux 
generations nouvclles, niais de ceftc independance de chateau, de cette 
mnuvaise humeur rcligieusc et feodale qui faisait retrograde!* la society 
de deux siecles. C’estainsi qu’elle voulut un clerge proprieraire, maitre 
de 1’etat civil et de l education publique, parcequ’elle pretendait fonder 
ledificc social sur le priucipc religicux, dernier entrainement de Tesprit 
de parti, qui meconnaissait son sieclc avee son indifference.” — vol. iii. 
p. 18C. 

The first propositions of the ministry were acceptable to the 
Chamber. The laws suspending personal liberty, and establish- 
ing the censorship and the Cours Prevotales, were passed by large 
majorities, who only altered them to make them more severe. 
The cruel law against seditious cries was adopted, after a strenu- 
ous effort to substitute the punishment of death for that of depor- 
tation, which M. Barbe-Marbois obviated by demonstrating, to 
the satisfaction of the majority, that the latter was in fact the most 
atrocious punishment of the two. This minister, and Corvetto, 
minister of finances, were especially in disfavour with the Cham- 
ber. M. Decazes has the merit of having broken with the 
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Chamber, which was inclined at first to regard him with great 
friendliness, and to have used his influence with the Due de 
Richelieu, and his growing favour with the king, to inspire them 
with a resolution of resisting its violence. The first open hostility 
between the ministry and the Chamber occurred on the law of 
amnesty. M. de la Bourdonnaye proposed his famous cate- 
gories, by which different classes of political offenders were to 
be excepted from the amnesty, including about 1,100 names, 
amougst whom were the most illustrious individuals in France. 
The law proposed by the ministers merely legalized the ordon- 
nances of proscription issued in J uly, adding to the number of the 
banished the family of Bonaparte. The report of M. Corbi&res 
proposed to amend this law by the substitution of a modification 
of the categories of M. de la Bourdonnaye, and the additional 
confiscation of the property of the proscribed, in* defiance of the 
article of the charter expressly abolishing that feudal punishment. 
The ministers strenuously opposed these alterations, and suc- 
ceeded, by a majority of nine, in obtaining their rejection: they 
were obliged to concede the banishment of the regicides who had 
joined Bouaparte in the Hundred Days, and the law, happily for 
the peace of France, passed with only this alteration. 

The law of elections, the details of which the charter had left 
open to future legislation, was the great trial of strength between 
the ministers and the Ultra-Royalist majority. A most objection- 
able project, presented by M. Vaublanc, minister of the interior, 
the palpable object of which was to place the elections wholly in 
the hands of the government, was replaced by an entirely new 
proposition, substituted for it by the reporter, M. de Villele. The 
electoral system proposed by the Ultra- Royalists is singular from 
its apparently democratic character, and its utter inconsistency 
with the system adopted by that party, in the modifications which 
they subsequently effected. The proposed basis was most exten- 
sive, the candidates being required to obtain a previous nomina- 
tion from a body composed of all persons paying fifty francs of 
direct contributions. M. de Corbi^res would have preferred a re- 
duction of the qualification to twenty-five francs, and M. Michaud 
adduced the best arguments in favour of universal suffrage. The 
advocacy of such plaus by those whose influence would have been, 
as far as we can judge, inevitably destroyed by the proposed 
extension of the franchise, strikes us as a singular instance 
of the delusions by which parties frequently ruin themselves. 
The actual choice of deputies* it is true, was to be made by the 
electoral college of the department, consisting of persons paying 
300 francs, out of the candidates presented by the larger body of 
electors; but this departmental college itself was to be in a great 
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measure composed of persons elected by the minor colleges. 
Bold as were the attempts frequently made by the ultr#-royalists 
to court popularity, by an advocacy of democratic measures 
utterly incompatible with their general policy, it is not probable 
that they . would have ventured for such a purpose, to trifle with a 
matter of so permanent an importance as a law of elections. It 
is more probable that they entertained hopes of being able to 
obtain the entire controul over the lower class of voters, whom 
their poverty would have rendered in some parts of the country 
accessible to the bribes or threats of the great proprietors, and 
who were in some districts very much under the guidance of the 
priests.* It is possible that these calculations might for a time 
have been found correct, as the extreme smallness of the cantonal 
assemblies would, in a great measure, have nullified the operation of 
the ballot. After all, however, the influence of the priests and the 
nobles extends to a very small portion of France; and this would 
have been entirely neutralized by the strong action of liberal opi- 
nions among the lower and middling orders in the greater part of 
the country, especially if the royalists had ventured on that abuse 
of power by which they subsequently excited a national resistance 
to their measures. The commission also proposed, as another 
amendment of the ministerial project, the substitution of an inte- 
gral quinquennial renewal of the Chamber, for the annual re- 
newal of one-fifth, established by the Charter. The choice be- 
tween these two systems was for many years a matter of great 
contention between parties. In the Deputies the project of 
M. de Villcle was triumphantly carried, in spite of the united 
efforts of the ministeis and the doctrinaires. It was thrown out 
by the Chamber of Peers: and as a temporary project for the 
regulation of the elections of the year was rejected by the Depu- 
ties, France was left without any electoral law. 

The rupture between the ministers and the Chamber of De- 
puties was now declared. The Chamber laboured to erect a 
powerful and proprietary church establishment. A law was 
passed allowing the church to receive donations from individuals, 
even such as had been extorted from the dying by their confessors. 
To devote to the clergy a portion of land to provide for its ex- 
penses, did not then appear feasible: but the attempts made to lay 
the foundations of such a system, and in the mean time to aug- 

* “ II n’y a dc possibilite,” said M. de Villele, *' d’arriver a un resultat de liberty et 
de liberte rovaliste, qu’en descendant an dernier deg re de la hierarchic sociale, ct en 
r£veillnnt ses intimites avec l’aristocratie,” These intimacies, when awakened, seem 
hardly to be of the kindliest nature; nevertheless, the royalists appear still to repose 
great confidence in them, as may be seen in the advocacy of primary assemblies and 
universal suffrage, by which the Gazette de France is endeavouring to effect the restora- 
tion of Ilenri V. 
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ment that dignity of the established church which is everywhere 
supposed .to depend on its costliness, brought the Chamber into 
collision with the budget. The plans of the minister of finance 
were deranged by the refusal of the Chamber to allow the sale of 
the national woods, which it wished to reserve as a future dona-* 
tion to the church, and by the large additions made to the salaries 
of the clergy, especially the bishops. The budget, moreover, 
was subjected to various alterations, showing the hatred of the 
territorial proprietors, who composed the majority, for the com- 
mercial and manufacturing bodies, and gave opportunities for 
many violent declarations against that system of centralization 
which increased the importance of Paris over the provinces. In 
these denunciations no one was so conspicuous as M. de Vil- 
lile, who afterwards carried the abuse of centralization to the 
highest pitch. The Chamber further laboured in the cause of 
religion and royalty, by establishing the anniversary of the execu- 
tion of Louis XVI. as a general fast; and for the purpose of 
promoting religious morality, repealed the existing facilities of 
divorce, whereby, as M. Lacretelle hints, they gave a great addi- 
tional stimulus to fornication. Justice to the Chambre Introu- 
vable requires us further to notice the scandalous disorder of its 
proceedings, which on one occasion, towards the end of the ses- 
sion, compelled M. Lain6 to resign the presidency, By 'none 
even of the French Chambers, since the Convention, has a disposi- 
tion to outrage the freedom of debate and the rules of social 
decorum been carried to such a pitch as by these devotees of order 
and aristocracy. 

It is perfectly obvious that another session of this Chamber 
would have compromised the existence of the Bourbon dynasty. 
The conspiracy of Pleignicr, and the insurrection at Grenoble, 
were not events calculated to give the government much alarm; but 
there were more certain and formidable signs of the growing hosti- 
lity of the nation to the system pursued by its rulers. The san- 
guinary proceedings of the Cours Prev6tales had excited a reac- 
tion, which saved some of the last and most illustrious victims 
offered to them.* The staunchest and ablest friends of the 
Bourbons regretted and blamed the conduct of the fanatical 


4 Among these were Cambronne and Drouet, both companions of Napoleon’* exile 
in Elba. The former delighted the audience by the military roughness of his answers. 
The latter had been particularly active in bringing about the submission of the army of 
the Loire., After his acquittal he retired to his paternal property, a farm in Lorraine, 
where, rejecting the employments offerAl him by the Bourbons, he supported himself 
and an aged mother by the labour of his hands. Since the revolution of 1830, this modern 
Cincisnatus was called from his vineyard to a high command in the army, by which 
he was respected as one of sts ablest generals. He was raised to the peerage by the 
present king, fund died soon after. 
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majority of the Chamber. The king was exceedingly offended 
by their opposition to a policy of which lie had marked his appro- 
bation; and by their animosity to Decazes, whose insinuating 
manners and firmness had pleased and encouraged him. Nor 
was the advice of foreign powers wanting to impel the king to 
dissolve the Chamber. So alarmed were the allied monarchs, by 
the apprehension of a second expulsion of the liourbons and a 
renewed war, so displeased at the folly which rendered the recur- 
rence of such a catastrophe probable, that it is asserted by the 
“ Homme d’Elat” that they had listened with favour to a plan 
suggested by the exiles at Brussels, for dethroning the Bom bons, 
and placing the Prince of Orange on the throne of France. 
When Richelieu came round to the proposition of Decazes for 
the dissolution of the Chamber, lie applied to the Emperor Alex- 
ander for an exertion of his influence with Louis XV 11 1. The 
emperor immediately complied with this request, and wrote an 
autograph letter to Louis, advising the dissolution of the Chamber. 
The same advice was tendered by most of the ambassadors; and 
Louis, encouraged by the opinion of foreigners, and the assur- 
ances of a general support from the country, yielded to the advice 
of his cabinet, and issued the famous ordoiyiaucc of the 5th of 
September, whereby he dissolved the Chamber, and summoned a 
new one to be elected in strict accordance with the system of the 
charter. 

The ordonnance of the 5th of September was deplored by the 
ultra-royalists as a fatal blow to the monarchy ; and the ministers 
who advised it were represented by them to be the worst of 
traitors. It was the commencement, indeed, of a system ^lich, 
while it lasted, proved fatal to their fanatical plans, conciliated 
the legitimate monarchy with the Charter, and brought the couutry 
to a comparatively extraordinary state of tranquillity and wealth. 
The ultra-royalists entered the Chamber to the number of 100: 
and in the first year proved a troublesome minority. Every an- 
nual renewal, however, replaced some of their body by liberal or 
ministerial deputies; the former greatly preponderated, their party 
having abandoned the fruitless game of conspiracy, and united 
their efforts in securing electoral influence. Among those who 
successively entered the Chamber were Foy, Manuel, Chauvelin, 
and Constant. Tranquillity gradually succeeded to the dread of 
re-actious ; and the Charter came to be regarded as a positive 
security for liberty and order. The repressive laws adopted in 
the first year of the Restoration t werc gradually dispensed with. 
The functions of the Cours Pr6v6tales ceased. The law suspend* 
ing personal liberty was continued for one>»year longer, and having 
been but little used, was not again renewed. The censorshsip 
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was renewed daring 1817 and 1818, in spite of the eloquence 
which M. de Vill^le exerted in favour. of an entire liberty of the 
press: during 1819 the press was allowed perfect freedom. A 
law was adopted to punish offences of the press, which, severe 
and vague as it was, so displeased the ultra-royalists, as to obtain 
from them the designation of the loi athee ; and the offences cog- 
nizable under it were submitted to the trial by jury. An election 
law was adopted in accordance with the plan laid down in the 
Charter and the ordonnance of September. The National Guard 
was taken out of the hands of the Comte d’ Artois, who, by the 
power of appointing the officers, had exercised the greatest in- 
fluence over that body, and had in some places, as at Nimes, suc- 
ceeded in bringing it to something of the nature of the royalist 
volunteers of Spain. The Due de Richelieu had the good fortune 
to succeed in shortening by two years the period of the occupa- 
tion by the allied armies, t and in completely liberating the soil of 
France from its invaders. The payment of the euormous tribute 
imposed by the treaty of Paris was anticipated by successful 
financial operations, which evinced the credit and wealth of the 
country. A national army was organized under the care of 
Marshal Gouvion S,t. Cyr; and its future composition regulated 
by that admirable law bearing his name, which secured the popu- 
lar constitution of the army from the encroachments subsequently 
made by the royalists on all other institutions. 

To the influence of Decazes the improved policy of this period 
is almost wholly to be ascribed. The well-intentioned but timid. 
Due de Richelieu shrunk ere long from the bold course on 
whicty he had entered. The great accession to the liberal party, 
caused by the elections of 18 IS, scared him with a renewed terror 
of the preponderance of the Jacobin parly; and he insisted on some 
alterations of the election law. On this subject a conflict arose 
between him and M. Decazes, which ended in the dissolution of 
the cabinet. The duke, after a vain attempt to form a fresh 
ministry, resigned, and the charge was entrusted to Decazes, who 
was more successful. General Dessolles was placed at the head 
of the new cabinet, in which, however, Decazes was the real 
leader, and took the office of Minister of the Interior. A con- 
test immediately arose on the subject of the electoral system. 
A modification of a slight nature was proposed by M. Barth6- 
lemy, and in spite of the warm opposition of the ministers, an 
address to request the king to propose a new electoral law was 
carried in the Chamber of Peers. An instant creation of sixty 
peers reassured a majority to the minister, and proved the attach- 
ment of the king to his policy. In the Chamber of Deputies, 
where M, Lain6, from the chief supporter of the electoral law 
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had now become its most vehement opponent, the proposition of 
a change met with no success. 

The fortunes of the law of elections were, indeed, most singu- 
lar. Were we to deduce the usual judgment from the abandon- 
ment it successively experienced on the part of all its first sup- 
porters, among whom this change of opinion became more 
decided as experience furnished fresh proofs of the mode in which 
the law operated, we should be inclined to think that only defects 
of the most serious nature could have deprived it of the partial 
approbation of its authors. When we recollect, however, that 
these successive deserters were the ministers whose power it at 
various times restricted, and that its adherents among the great 
mass of the people, instead of diminishing, were constantly on the 
increase, we may be inclined to think that it lost favour in the 
eyes of its original creators, only because it proved on trial to be 
too efficient a protection for the people* The change exhibited by 
MM. de Richelieu and Laine was repealed ere the close of the 
year by MM. Decazes and De Serrc, who had distinguished 
themselves as their most strenuous opponents. The same cause 
appears to have converted M. Decazes as that which had terrified 
his predecessor. The result of the renewal* of the autumn of 
1819 was a still greater triumph on the part of the liberals than 
even those of the preceding occasions. Another such would have 
given that paitv the decided command of the Chamber. M. 
Decazes, who was anxious to prevent the predominance of either 
party, saw with alarm that he was on the point of being subjected 
to one on the gratitude of which he had indeed many claims, but 
to which he had marked great distrust, and from which he had re 
ceived numerous manifestations of corresponding suspicion ana 
hostility. 

The rupture of Decazes with the Liberals is perhaps the most 
interesting and most debated point of the reign of Louis XVIII. 
It occasioned the downfal of that system which Irad done so 
much for the prosperity of Trance, had established tranquillity and 
constitutional government. It gave rise to a commencement of a 
second disastrous period of reaction, subjected the country for 
many years to the oppressive rule of the priests and their faction, 
and imposed the necessity of the Revolution, which put a violent 
end to that evil. The blame of this unfortunate event we arc at 
first inclined to throw on the Liberals. It seems natural to ac- 
cuse them of ingratitude in exerting their power against a minister 
to whom their cause was so much indebted; and to blame them 
still more for compromising the interests of their country by too 
eagerly grasping at a predominance of which a little time and a 
little prudence would assuredly have put them in possession. 
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Yet there is very little in their conduct to justify this charge. 
They had,- it is true, made various reductions in the budget of 
1819, presented petitions praying for the pardon of the political 
exiles, proposed different popular alterations in the organization 
of the police and the national guard, and demanded an improved 
system of municipal administration. There were none, surely, of 
these or their other acts which marked so strong a disposition to 
encroachment as to require an alteration of the law which allowed 
them admission into the Chamber. Their chief error, perhaps, 
was the openly opposing the ministerial candidates in the elec- 
tions, and securing the return of deputies avowedly hostile to 
M. Decazes* policy*. This, however, was the act of the majority 
of the electors of France; from a body so large it is vain to 
expect any exhibition of that prudence which consists in dissimu- 
lation. It was for M. Decazes to concede to the declared opi- 
nion of the electoral bod/. It might be natural for him to feel 
provoked at being forced into a change of system, or a resigna- 
tion, by the opposition of that party which he himself had restored 
to political power ; but his personal wrongs were not to be re- 
dressed by a sacrifice of the system, which, up to the moment that 
it came into collision with his own power, he had supported as 
necessary to the good government of France. The published 
portion of the work of the “ Homme d’Etat” does not extend to 
this period, and we are consequently deprived of tiio information 
or arguments which M. Decazes or his partizan will doubtless 
adduce in suppoit of his conduct. Until further revelations are 
made, the bhune of this unfortunate schism must rest rather on 
M. Decazes than on the Liberals. Greatly superior as was his 
policy in principles to that of most, in skilfulncss of execution to 
that of all of the ministers of Louis- XVIII., we must regret that 
a contingency arose which showed that he was either incapable of 
thoroughly understanding representative government, or of sacri- 
ficing his system or his power to its maintenance. 

The design of altering the election law, and of renewing the 
laws of exception against the press and personal liberty, was 
announced at the commencement of the session : the determina- 
tion of the ministers had been previously manifested by the retire- 
ment of Dessolles, St. Gyr, and Louis, from the cabinet. From 
the very first au open hostility was carried on between the 
ministry and the left of the Chamber ; and the former secured 
with difficulty a majority on a few occasions by the aid of the 
Ultra- Royalists, whose language showed, however, that their deep 
hostility to M. Decaze^s was in no wise abated. Thus was the 
exclusion of the Abb6 Gregoire carried, and the rejection of the 
numerous petitions which poured in from every part of France 
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against any alteration in the law of elections. It was evident f 
however, that the Royalists were as much as ever bent on the de- 
struction of Decazes : and on the 13th of February, 1820, the as- 
sassination of the Due de Berry gave them the means of effecting 
their object. The court rung with denunciations of the minister, 
whose encouragement of the Liberals was said to have led to this 
catastrophe; even in the Chamber It was proposed by M. Clau- 
sel de Coussergues to impeach M. Decazes as an accomplice of 
the murderer. The weak mind of Louis XVIII. could not 
stand the urgent entreaties of his family, which turned its misfor? 
tunc to the profit of its*politicul influence, and he sacriticed the 
only minister for whose person lie had ever felt attachment* 
M. Decazes remained in office just long enough to introduce the 
new liw of elections and the laws against personal liberty and the 
press, and was then replaced by the Due de Richelieu. 

The murder of the Due de Berry wa£ a most fatal event for the 
liberties of France. Not ouly did it excite a reaction of the most 
deplorable nature in the mind of the king, but that reaction ex- 
tended to the nation, roused the feelings of all men in favour of 
a family assailed by the assassin, gave confidence and popularity 
to the royalists, and subjected the liberals topmost unjust odium. 
The assassin Louvel, an ignorant, enthusiastic, melancholy man, 
declared that he had no accomplices; and that the only sugges- 
tion of his crime had proceeded from an internal voice. It is 
evident that an act, which, not to speak of its atrocity, was in no 
way calculated to promote the interests of any party, was most 
probably not the result of a conspiracy: it was doubtless sug- 
gested in some of those moody wanderings of the mind which 
folly oft-times receives as the dictates of something which it calls 
duty or conscience. No traces of any plot or any accomplice 
were discovered during the investigations instituted by the police, 
or the evidence given at the trial : but the crime of the solitary 
fanatic exercised an extensive influence on the fortunes of his 
country. 

The small band of ultra-royalists in the Chamber now lent 
their support to the Due de Richelieu, who had undertaken the 
mission of restoring the preponderance of the party which he had 
previously overthrown. The united strength of the ministerial 
and royalist parties enabled them to gain a triumph over the 
vigorous opposition of the liberals, who manfully united to resist 
the commencement of a system of reaction. It is pleasing to 
record the admirable conduct of the great body of the doctrinaires, 
who on this occasion did not surfer themselves to be turned from 
the support of constitutional freedom by any of that timidity, or 
those theories of a somewhat passive obedience, which have in 
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other instances fatally influenced their conduct. The laws of 
exception were carried with great difficulty in the Chamber of 
Deputies : a still more violent and equal contest occurred on the 
law of elections, which each party regarded as the death-struggle. 
The law as prepared by the Due de Richelieu, (for that of 
Decazes did not appear to him sufficiently effectual,) added 172 
new deputies, who were to be elected by departmental colleges, 
composed of the fifth of the original electors pacing the highest 
direct contributions: the 2.38 members of which the Chamber 
was composed, were still to represent the colleges of the arrondisse- 
ments of the department as before ; these colleges were still to 
be composed of all persons paying .‘300 francs of direct contribu- 
tions; but they were not to be allowed absolutely to elect depu- 
ties, but only to present candidates, out of whom the choice was 
to be made by the departmental colleges. After alternate suc- 
cesses, in which the triumph of each party was decided by the 
smallest majorities, the establishment of the departmental colleges 
was carried by a majority of six. A still more obstinate struggle 
took place on that which involved the system of election of candi- 
dates presented by one college to the other ; and the ministry 
consented to give up this, and leave to each class of colleges the 
independent choice of its qwn representatives, on condition of 
allowing the voters of the departmental colleges to retain their 
vote in those of the arroudissemeut. The change introduced by 
this law, was then simply that of adding 17- members elected by 
the richest portion of the electors, to whom a double vote was- 
thus given : a change inconsistent with the terms of the charter, 
and calculated to give a most undue preponderance to the great 
proprietors. The struggle in the Chamber was most violent: 
the intense interest felt by the natipu exhibited itself in the ex- 
citement which prevailed in Paris, and which ultimately occa- 
sioned tumults of the most serious nature during the course of 
the discussion. 

The fatal change in public opinion occasioned by the murder 
of the Due de Berry, was manifested in the ensuing elections. 
Not only were the 172 members returned by the newly-created 
departmental colleges, with few exceptions, of one or other of the 
different shades of the royalist party ; but even in the ordinary 
elections of the fifth for the year, the liberals, instead of continuing 
the career of success in which they had been advancing for some 
years, were beaten by their opponents. The command of the 
Chamber thus now assured, to* the royalists; and with greater 
prudence did that party now enter in a career of reaction and 
counter-revolution : not' so violent as that undertaken by the Cham- 
bre Introuvable, but destined to last much longer, and subject the 
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liberties and happiness of France to greater peril. The Due de 
Richelieu, whose peculiar supporters were not numerous, retained 
power for some time by occupying an intermediate position be- 
tween the two extreme parties. He was inclined to pursue a 
policy mainly tending in the same direction as that of the ultra- 
royalists : a concession perhaps involuntarily made to them was 
the admission of Vill&le and Corbi&res to subordinate situations in 
his cabinet. His use of power however was moderate : he still 
discouraged the extravagance of the party to which he had again 
allied himself. Unsupported however by the vigour of Decazes, 
he could ill discharge the task of repressing that powerful faction. 
His ministry served but as a foundation for their future domi- 
nation, and was dismissed when it was thought practicable to 
enter on a bolder system of reaction. 

The intrigues of the ultra-royalist party had put them in pos- 
session of all the subordinate offices of* the administration, even 
before they were enabled to place their leader ostensibly at the 
head of the government. Under the name of the Congregation, 
the insidious system of the Jesuits had again found its way into 
France; and from the establishment at Moutrouge, proceeded 
the ramifications of that mysterious and secret association which 
comprehended every class of the devotees of legitimacy and priest- 
craft. The disposal of ministerial patronage became entirely 
subordinate to the dictates of this occult body : a recommendation 
from Montrouge was a sure passport to office : its absence as sure 
a bar to advancement. The various functionaries throughout 
the country were bound to the Congregation by gratitude for 
past, or hope of future favours; and fulfilled with eager zeal the 
orders or wishes of the priesthood. The emissaries of the Jesuits 
dispersed themselves through the land, 

“ As tbicke as motes in the sunne beanie,’’ 

and every commune of France was vexed by the zeal of a cure or 
a missionary. Discomfort was sedulously brought home to every 
man’s hearth, and the peace of families destroyed by the agency 
of the confessor. An unrelenting war was carried on against the 
amusements of the people : the theatre was denounced as incom- 
patible with the ascetical gloom of true devotion ; and even the 
Sunday dance on the village green was prohibited and persecuted. 
To enumerate these constant vexations, or to describe their mad- 
dening effect on the persons subjected to their operation, is not 
for us to undertake : they have bean immortalized by the indig- 
nation and eloquence of Courier. The sincere friends of reli- 
gion saw the conduct of its unwise and dishonest partizans with 
equal regret. Religion, instead of being endeared to the people. 
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became ridiculous and odious in their eyes. In vain were 
preachings, legends, and even miracles multiplied : in vain were 
the solemn rites of Catholicism paraded before all eyes. The 
missionaries penetrated into all parts of France, planted their 
crosses in highways and market places, and brought back their 
idle tales of numerous and enthusiastic converts. Their crosses, 
and preachings, and processions, excited the smile or the disgust 
of the people ; their entrance into a town was a signal for a 
general demand for the representation of the "Tartuffe:” the 
disorder which attended sometimes amounted to riot, and was 
quelled by force and bloodshed : and the accounts of the progress 
of the missionary wending his way amid an indignant and resist- 
ing people, remind us of the Irish clergy collecting their tithes, 
attended by horse, foot, and field-pieces, amid the imprecations 
and slaughter of their flock. 

I he ministry of Richelieu was at length destroyed by a parlia- 
mentary defeat. A law introduced by the ministers to punish the 
offences of the press, was attacked by the liberals to whose prin- 
ciples it was opposed, and by the ultra-royalists, who displayed 
a sudden zeal in behalf of the freedom of the press. The Due 
de Richelieu was forced to yield to this combination : and the 
ministry of Villele, Corbieres, and Peyronuet, succeeded. The 
first act of these most profligate ministers was characterized by 
the shameless inconsistency of their party. The law proposed 
by Richelieu was abandoned, and in its place, a still severer re- 
pressive measure and a revival of the censorship were substituted. 
A ready majority followed the tergiversation of their leaders ; and 
the eloquent and constant opposition of the liberal deputies was 
in vain opposed to the reactionary course of the Chamber. 

The disgust excited in the popular mind by the conduct of 
the legislature, combined with a very natural despair, was the 
occasion of that disposition to secret associations and conspiracies 
which now marked the couduct of the Liberals. Numerous 
secret societies were formed, and a society of Carbonari subsisted 
for a while. In the army particularly these plots were very 
numerous. Whilst they lasted, these societies terrified the govern- 
ment, but also essentially injured the cause of liberty, and com- 
promised the characters and lives of persons whom their own im- 
prudence or the villainy of the police drew into such conspiracies 
as those of Saumur, Colmar, and Rochelle. The last serious 
attempt to corrupt the army, and overturn the government by 
conspiracy, occurred at the commencement of the Spanish war. 
It was the success of that iniquitous enterprize that showed the 
hopelessness of plots,' and thereby more materially advanced the 
return of constitutional freedom, than even by the false security 
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which its success gave the government, or the disgust which the 
principles on which it >vas conducted inspired. From.that time 
secret associations aud treasonable plots ceased, and the discon- 
tented nation employed its energies in organizing that peaceful 
and legal resistance which speedily and completely triumphed. 

Nevertheless the undertaking and .success of the Spanish war 
gave a great appearance of glory and stability to the government, 
and at the time considerably strengthened the hands of the roy- 
alist party. The expulsion of Manuel on a frivolous pretext is 
a glaring instance of the audacious defiance of representative 
government, by which the conduct of the majority was charac- 
terized. The consequent secession of the left side, though the 
most excusable step of the kind ever taken by an outraged mino- 
rity, seems, like all other secessions, to have injured the popula- 
rity of the opposition. The dissolution which took place in the 
end of 1823 completed the triumph of*the ministry; the liberal 
party was thoroughly discouraged, aud their defeat was insured by 
the gross partiality with which the agents of government con- 
ducted the elections. Only seventeen, or at the most twenty 
Liberals, entered the next Chamber: the strenuous exertions of 
that small but noble band acted powerfully mi the public, but 
had no immediate effect in checking the organized encroachments 
of the majority. The power of Villele and the Chamber was 
confirmed by the Septennial Law. On this occasion, as on some 
duriug the secession in the previous session, the ministers expe- 
rienced a fierce opposition from M. de la Uourdonnaye and a 
body of the most furious ultra-royalists, whose passionate* decla- 
mations in favour of freedom and economy the discernment of 
public contempt has universally attributed to their discontent at 
being left out of office. On the occasion of the proposition for 
the reduction of the rentes, a more steady arid reasonable oppo- 
siton was experienced from the Chamber of Peers, which was 
destined afterwards to shield the nation from more formidable 
attempts to establish misgovernment. The policy of the minis- 
ters was, however, in the main triumphant. Bad as it was, it was 
not yet so daring as it appeared in the next reign. Their oppo- 
sition to some of the insane projects of de la Bourdonnuye, and 
to a proposition made by the Archbishop of Paris fora Law of 
Sacrilege, showed a moderation and regard for public opinion, 
which were afterwards thrown oft’. 

At the eud of the reign of Louis XVIII., the system of royalist 
reaction and the influence of the Congregation were in full vigour. 
In August, 1824, a complete revision of all public offices was 
accomplished by the proteges of Montroifge; anew ministerial 
department, with a seat in the cabinet, was created by the ap- 
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pointmcnt of a Minister of Religion; and Frayssinous, Bishop of 
Hemiopolis, was invested with the important office. But the 
progress of the party to further power was reserved for the reign 
and paternal superintendance of another monarch. The health 
of Louis, which had been infirm since his restoration, had been 
for some years breaking. Qn the 18th of September, 1824, he 
died, after a short illness; and with his reign we must close this 
article, which has already been extended to an excessive length. 
Indeed the guides which we had taken have long since deserted 
us, and we have continued a narrative from other sources, in 
order to give our readers an unbroken view of the entire reign of 
the first of the restored Bourbons. To complete the description 
of the character and fortunes of that dynasty, we trust in some 
future number to give a view of the equally interesting reign of 
Charles X.; of the subsequent career and downfal of the Villele 
ministry, the interval of moderate and constitutional government, 
the appointment of Polignac and the consequent violent system 
of royalist reaction, and the final overthrow 7 and expulsion of the 
dynasty of the Restoration. 

The narrative which we have given above requires little addi- 
tional comment to convey its import to our readers. The cha- 
racter of the restored dynasty, and the causes which decided its 
fate, lie on the surface of the events which we have described. 
From the simplest observation of them we may see the exact 
positiou of the Bourbons, the conduct by which they might have 
secured the peaceable continuance of their power, and the faults- 
by which they forfeited its possession. In this respect the reign 
which we have now examined is peculiarly instructive. The 
reign of Charles X. exhibits a long and progressive series of mis- 
rule, wound up by the striking catastrophe which was its natural 
result. That of Louis XVII I. exhibits a still more varied in- 
struction. It had some bright and happy periods — some in which 
the wise conduct of the monarch gave a fair chance to the experi- 
ment of constitutional monarchy — and showed how easily the rule 
of the ancient race of kings might have been reconciled with the 
feelings and institutions of modern France, and formed a durable 
basis for freedom and order. 

The character of Louis XVIII. was, indeed, by no means in- 
compatible with the position of a constitutional king. He pos- 
sessed, it is true, none of the high moral or intellectual qualities 
which his flatterers attributed to him. Cold, indolent and selfish, 
he appears to have felt no generous sympathy with his people, 
nor ever to have warmly exerted himself to promote their good. 
His affections were Confined to a few individuals to whom habit 
or necessity had attached him, and even in these cases his friend- 
ship had little permanence. 
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So far from possessing that u divine mercy/’ which his courtiers 
attributed to him, he appears to have been unfeeling, harsh, and 
even somewhat cruel. Equally unmerited were the praises lavished 
on him as a great and wise king. He exhibited no proof of 
genius as a legislator, no capacity for organizing his country, or 
improving its administration. His information and reading ap- 
pear to have been confined in a great measure to light literature, 
and a knowledge of the mere events of history; and his reputa- 
tion as an author, which the admiring confidants of his literary 
labours had largely extolled, has been completely destroyed by 
the mediocrity of his published works. Nevertheless, though 
possessed of none of the great qualities which have fitted some 
great monarchs for the task of elevating a nation, he was endued 
with quite sufficient good sense to make a proper use of the power 
with which circumstances invested him. His distinguishing 
characteristic was prudence : he saw that popularity was the best 
guarantee for the security of his throne, and therefore tried to 
acquire it, and as far as he found it consistent with his ease, took 
pains to obtain the good will of his subjects. He was attached 
to the ideas, feelings, habits and institutions of the aucient regime, 
more from early associations than any strong opinion of their fit- 
ness. In fact he was perfectly aware of their incompatibility with 
the state of things which he found established in France on his 
return, and very strongly impressed with a sense of the course of 
policy which it was expedient for him to, pursue. In his conduct, 
therefore, we perceive none of the daring and reckless fanaticism 
which impelled his brother to hazard his crown for the re-esta- 
blishment of priestcraft and absolute power. The violence of 
his own partisans filled him with alarm and disgust; it shocked 
his notions of good taste; and interfered with the crafty and 
cautious policy by which he hoped to secure the predominance 
of the system which he preferred. Nor does he seem to have 
been wanting in patriotic inclinations. His sympathies, though 
not strong, were good: he felt for the honour of France; and 
seems to have been led by his judgment, if not by strong sensi- 
bility, to interest himself in the welfare of his people, and study, 
by his policy, to secure their well being. His great fault — the 
fault which neutralized his good sense — was the weakness and 
pliancy of disposition which prevented his putting his own pru- 
dent views into practice, and rendered him the mere instrument 
of the more energetic bigots who surrounded him. It is the fate 
of those weak men who submit tq the guidance of others, ulti- 
mately to fall under the dominion of those who are the least 
scrupulous as to the means of acquiring or maintaining their 
ascendancy. Thus Louis sometimes asserted his own policy. 
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adopted the advice of; enlightened counsellors, and experienced 
the benefit resulting to hiroftelf and the nation from a prudent 
system of government. But in general, he submitted, though 
unwillingly, to the influence of his family; and conceded his own 
tiette? inclinations to the extravagant demands of his fanatical 
brother or imperious niece. 

All would hav& 4 gqne weirfor the royal family and France, had 
Loui$, onhi^first restoration, been under better guidance. It is 
tru&that front the commencement to the end of the period pre- 
ceding the Hundred Days, the„Comte d’Artois had no influence 
over . hU brother, was almost in open disgrace, and indeed in 
avdwe&opposition. But the authority which he had acquired by 
the organisation of the Royalists in the departments was great, 
and had. a tttftejt pernicious effect. Nor indeed was the ascen- 
dancy of th^pomte de Blacas much less pernicious than that of 
the .Cdmteja Artois. It, was sufficient to neutralize the sagacity 
nndLmU^ration of Talleyrand, to encourage the pretensions and 
exce$*e£ of She royalists and the priests, to alarm the country, and 
to keep the king in perfect ignorance of the fatal effects of the 
system which he was pursuing. 

The opportunity lost during the first restoration was never 
recovered* The second restoration, palpably effected by foreign 
force, placed the king ill a far more difficult position than that 
which fie had previously occupied. The humiliation and suffer- 
ing which accompanied it imprinted on its origin an unpopularity 
which was never effaced ; the alarm and indignation excited in 
the mind of the king forced him to throw himself into the arms of 
the idtrawoyalists, and thus to countenance for a while those 
violent measures of rc-action, which aggravated the calamities of 
France, and the animosity of parties. There can be little doubt 
that had Charles bceu then on the throne, the system of the 
Chatnbre Introuvable would have been continued for some time 
longer : that the indignation of the people w ould have been roused 
by further * aggression; and that a popular insurrection, coun- 
tenanced eveo by the allies, would have repeated the catastrophe 
of the hundred days, or rather anticipated that of 1830. The 
otdondance of September, 1819, which arrested the royalist re- 
action, does honour to the prudence of Louis. The period which 
followed rewarded that prudence ; and proved the fallacy of the 
cfoercive system that had been adapted as the best means of up- 
holding the throne. A constitutional system of government was 
honoured, by the obedience, $e affection, and the prosperity of 
tlv&attQU. During the ascendancy of the principles of M. 
Seizes, the confidence of the people in the good intentions of 
government gave to that government a stability which it had 
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never before possessed. Opposition displayed itself only in the 
discussions of the tribune and the press : plots and revolts entirely 
ceased. The certain marks of good and popular government 
were seen in the industry as well as the tranquillity of tn$ people : 
and the prosperity of France was the consequence of the cessation 
of political discord and alarm. f 

The second period of ultra*royafist domination commenced 
with the murder of the Due de Berry, but for which the rupture 
between Decades and the liberal party would probably soon have 
been healed. It is difficult to blame the old and infirm monarch 
for the change of policy into which he was driven by the alarm 
naturally excited by that horrible event. Terrified, and unwilling 
to oppose any resistance to the precautions suggested by the 
grief or terror of his family, he resigned himself to their guidance* 
The policy of his reign after this period, which % used to call 
that of his abdication, was no longer his.; from IBgD^to 1824, he 
reigned in name, but the measures adopted, and the responsibility 
incurred, were those of his successor. A system of continued 
aggression on the charter, a renewed, though milder, reaction 
commenced from the second return of the ultra-royalist party to 
power, and had its greatest dcvelopement an <4 final overthrow in 
the reign of Charles X. In the last period of the reign of Louis 
XVIIl. the discontent and suspicion of tire people exhibited a 
partial renewal of the plots, mutinies, and sanguinary executions 
of the first period of re-action. The ultra-royalist ascendancy 
was established by successive triumphs over the charter. The 
Law of Elections gave that party a decided majority in the 
Chamber of Deputies : the Septennial Law secured it a lengthened 
enjoyment of that advantage : the Spanish war gave it the con- 
trol! 1 of the army, and the possession of a physical force sufficient 
to repress insurrection. Thus was organized that power with 
which, in the ensuing reign, Villelc ventured on attacking the 
popular institutions of the nation, and .on forcing on it the yoke 
of the clergy. And at the same time was organized the resistance 
of the people to his system ; that national discontent, which soon 
flung off the dangerous secrecy of cabals and conspiracies, elevated 
its bold but peaceable opposition in the Chamber, in the journals, 
and in the courts of justice; and with the mutilated guarantees, 
which the aggressive faction had left the liberties >of France, 
finally overthrew the power which had been constructed by a long 
series of audacious, crafty, and unwise schemes. - 
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Kiobenhavn, 1830. 

The reign of the Dauish kings Valdemar I. (the Great), and of 
his son Kout or Canute VL (1157 — 1202), was a remarkable 
period of premature light and improvement in the history of the 
middle ages. The complete security enjoyed by the kingdom in 
consequence of the suppression of the piratical incursions of the 
pagan Wends, and other barbarous tribes, on the borders of the 
Baltic sea, was followed by the natural consequence of rapid im- 
provement in all the arts of life. The progress of civilization, 
measured by any modern standard, was, indeed, painfully slow, 
and almost imperceptible. The stage of comparative advance- 
ment it had how reached was followed by a long night of igno- 
rance and barbarity, extending to the period of the Reformation. 
But if the account given by Adam of Bremen, of the internal 
state of Denmark, little more than a century before this period, 
be compared with that of Arnold of Lubeck, whose chronicle was 
written at the commencement of the thirteenth century, a sensible 
improvement will be manifest in agriculture, commerce, and the 
arts of life connected with those branches of industry. 

“ The Danes/* says this chronicler, <f having for a long time carried 
on au extensive trade with Germany, have adopted the arms and dress 
used by other nations. Formerly they were clothed in the garb of ma- 
riners, because the nation was always engaged in expeditions by sea. 
Now they are luxuriously dressed in stuffs of various colours, and even 
purple and fine linen. The source of their riches is the fishery ou the 
coast of Scania, which is frequented by the vessels of all nations, who 
exchange their most valuable wares for the fish which the divine good- 
ness so liberally bestows upon this people. The country of the Danes is 
also full of fine horses, fed in their fertile pastures ; and they distinguish 
themselves in war by their cavalry as well as naval armaments. They 
have besides made no inconsiderable progress in learning. The nobility 
of that country are accustomed to send their sons to Paris, to be in- 
structed in the learning necessary for the ecclesiastical profession as well 
as civil life. In this manner they have acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the French tongue, and have become well versed in theology and the 
belles-lettres ; and as they have a natural aptitude for study, have be- 
come not only subtle logicians, but able canonists, and deeply versed in 
the learning necessary for the management of ecclesiastical affairs. 
Lastly, religion flourishes eminently among the Danes, as one may judge 
by the great numbers of convents of monks of various orders founded by the 
Archbishop of Lund, the pious E^kill, who, after resigning all his dig- 
nities, j^tired to finish his holy life in the monastery of Clairvaux.”* 

* Chron. Slav, lib; iii. cap. 5. Arnold was Abbot of the Benedictine Monks at 
Lubeck. ' His work is a continuation of the Slavonic Chronicle of Helmoldus. 
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This eulogiutn is followed by our chronicler with that of Ab- 
salon, who succeeded Eskill in the archiepiscopal see pf Lund, 
and was equally distinguished as a churchman, warrior, and states- 
man. Absalon was then Bishop of Roskilde. His real or affected 
reluctance to accept the high dignity of Primate and Apostolical 
Legate of the North was overcome by the commands of King 
Valdemar, the authority of the Pope, and the clamoufs of the 
people, who declared that they would have no other archbishop* 
Absalon, whose Danish name of Axel was thus latinized, after 
the fashion of the age, was born near Sorb, in the island of Zea- 
land, in 1 128 . He died in 1201 , the year preceding the decease 
of his beloved friend and sovereign, Canute. He had constantly 
guided by his counsels, and followed, or rather led, both Canute 
and his predecessor Valdemar the Great, in all their warlike ex- 
peditions, until his strength was at last exhausted by old age and 
unremitted toil. He was of the same illustrious stock which had 
already produced so many distinguished Danish prelates and war- 
riors, being descended from the famous Palnatoke on the father’s 
side, and on the mother’s from St. Canute the king. His imme- 
diate paternal ancestors were distinguished military chieftains 
(, kofdingjar ), and though destined for the chu r ch, he was early 
trained in all the manly exercises becoming his illustrious birth, 
which in that age were by no means thought incompatible with 
the clerical character. The young nobleman was sent to pursue 
his studies in the University of Paris, where a college for students 
of the Danish nation (Collegium Dacicum) had been founded in 
the reign of Louis VII. Here he was instructed in canon law, 
and in philosophy and theology, as they were taught in the twelfth 
century. He also imbibed a taste for Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, and returning to his native country with a high reputation 
for learning and talents, became connected in the most intimate 
bonds of friendship with Valdemar. In 1158 , the episcopal see 
of Roskilde having become vacant, a sharp disseution ensued be- 
tween the clergy and the people respecting the choice of a bishop. 
The latter had not yet lost their original share in the episcopal 
election, and were often disposed to exercise their right of con- 
firmation contrary to the wishes of the clergy. The king declared 
to the dean and chapter, that though their cathedral had been 
founded and endowed by the liberality of his royal predecessors, 
he would in no wise interfere with their liberty of choice. There 
were three candidates for the vacant see, and the name of Absa- 
lon was added to the list “ on account of his merit;” the king 
commanded four books to be laid out upon a table, in which the 
clergy inscribed their votes, and it was found upon inspection that 

VOL, XI. NO, xxi. k 
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all the suffrages were united in favour of Absalon. His election 
was confirmed by the acclamations of the people. 

" At this time,” says the Knytlingasaga, “ died Bishop Ossur, and 
Absalon, Asbjorn Snarre’s brother, was chosen bishop in his place. This 
Absalon was a wise man and the best of clerks, and afterwards became a 
very great chieftain.’* 

In thus assuming the episcopal crosier, Absalon did not lay 
down the sword he had so often drawn to chastise the pirate 
Wends, the enemies of his religion and country. He left his 
episcopal palace to fall to decay, whilst he built upon the shores 
of his island-diocese rude huts of boughs and turf, where he 
watched night and day, guarding his flock like a true shepherd 
against the stealthy approaches of the heathen wolves. Even in 
the dead of winter he cruised along the coasts of Zealand to in- 
terrupt the sea-rovers, and was often called from the altar, where 
he was performing divind service, to march against these ferocious 
foes. He was once preparing to celebrate Palm-Sunday at 
Roskilde, when information was suddenly brought him that a 
powerful band of Wends had landed from their ships, and were 
laying waste the country, plundering and destroying on all sides. 
Absalon hastily armed his u housecarles,” choristers, and other 
church vassals, with as many of the neighbouring peasantry as he 
could collect, and making a sudden onset upon the enemy, drove 
them back to their ships with signal slaughter. The patriot- 
prelate also swayed by his wisdom and eloquence the decisions of 
the popular assembly of the <e Lands-thing, * which were too often 
overborne by the factious violence of the turbulent magnates. 
After bis accession to the archiepiscopal throne, the sphere of his 
patriotic exertions became enlarged, so as to embrace the whole 
kingdom. He erected on the coasts of the islands and the con- 
tinental provinces of Scania and Jutland, strongholds to defend 
he land against the harassing incursions of the Baltic pirates. 
Among other positions he fortified the present capital of Den- 
mark, then an obscure fishing village, with a strong castle, against 
the sea-rovers, upon the spot where now stands the magnificent 
palace of Christiansborg.* At the same time Absalon founded, 
and richly endowed, monasteries for the various fraternities of 
monks, who swarmed from the Catholic countries of southern and 
western Europe. The primate reformed the abuses which had 

• The fortress erected by the archbishop was called Axel Hum, Absalon’s House, — 
and in the diplomas of the time, Cattrum de Havn. The town afterwards received the 
name of Rfdbmanshaven, or “ Merchants’ Harbour,” whence the modern name Kuiben- 
havn • - Mallet soys, that mention is made at this period of the site of the Danish capi- 
tal for the first time. But this is a mistake ; it is mentioned in the Icelandic Sagas as 
early as the war between Svend Estrithson and King Magnus of Norway, under the 
name of Hofn> as in Knytlingasaga, kap, xxii. 
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gradually crept iiito the discipline of the national church, and 
established uniformity of worship in the place of the various 
rituals imported by the Anglo-Saxon and German priests, by 
whom Christianity had been originally planted in Denmark* He 
vindicated with the sword the claim of the clergy to tithes as a 
legal right, which had been long and pertinaciously resisted by 
the nation as the most grievous burthen sought to be imposed 
upon them by the Romish see. These are the monuments of 
Absalon’s fame on which the cotemporary annalists delight to 
dwell with the most complacency. But his fairest title to the 
esteem of posterity must be sought For in his unaffected love of 
letters and patronage of learned nien. Besides the knowledge of 
the classical writers of Greece and Rome, acquired in his early 
studies at Paris, he was familiarly acquainted with the works of 
the Icelandic Skalds and Sagamen. He retained in his service 
one Arnold, a native Icelander, a man Veil versed in the poetry 
and history of the ancient North, consulted him on the most im- 
portant occasions, and was generally accompanied by him on his 
military expeditions against the pirate Wends. The primate was 
a zealous antiquarian, and rescued from destruction many a Runic 
inscription, which, but for his care, would havS been irretrievably 
lost. lie is said to have founded and endowed the monastery of 
Soro with the express view that the colony of Cistercian monks 
planted there should devote themselves to the task of recording 
the national annals. The same motives induced him to stimulate 
and patronize the historical labours of Saxo Grammaticus and 
Sueno Aggonis. Although a man of strong and cultivated mind, 
Absalon was far from being exempt from the deeply rooted pre- 
judices of his age. He believed implicitly in the augury of 
dreams and prodigies; but in a much more enlightened period 
the gifted Mclancthon put full faith in the puerilities of astrology, 
and the warrior-bishop of the twelfth century must not be judged 
by modes of thinking universally current in the nineteenth. His 
character is well summed up, according to the prevailing notions 
of his own times, by his cotemporary Abbot William, a French 
monk from the convent of St. Genevieve, at Paris, whom Absalon 
had invited to Denmark, and who was subsequently employed by 
him in several important negociations with the Court of Rome. 

“ He was,” says William, “ distinguished for wisdom in council, the 
ornament of the clerical order, charitable to the distressed and needy, a 
pious friend of the monks of whatever fraternity, a terror to the pagan 
Wends, the jewel of the faith, the miitor of nobility and virtue, a burn- 
ing and shining light in God's church, and its strong, unshaken pillar.”* 

* The life and character of Archbishop Absalon has been recently illustrated by Pro- 
fessor Estrup, in a biographical sketch entitled Absalon , cm Held, Staatsman , og Bishop* 

K2 
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Saxo, surnamed Grammaticus, was a churchman, and secre- 
tary or chancellor to Archbishop Absalon, who seiit him to Paris 
for the purpose of inviting Abbot William to Denmark. The 
particular circumstances of Saxo’s life are involved in great 
obscurity. The period of his birth is uncertain, but he died in 
1204, having spent twenty years of his life in the composition of 
a Danish History, in Latin, from the earliest times to the reign of 
Canute VI. The first part of his work relating to the heroic or 
Pagan age, though not entirely destitute of authority, is filled with 
many incredible fictions, borrowed partly from the romantic and 
mythic songs and sagas of that period, or from sources quite 
foreign to real Danish history. But the last seven books, which 
is the portion of his work examined by the learned Bishop Muller 
in the memoir now before us, and containing the annals of Den- 
mark from the time of Harald Gormson, may, for the most part, 
be regarded as authentic history, though it cannot always be 
reconciled with the Icelandic accounts recently brought to light 
by the diligence of the national antiquaries. Saxo’s Latin style is 
highly wrought, often eloquent, and always lively and picturesque, 
though not faultless, nor in general formed upon the best classical 
models. But when considered as the work of a Danish ecclesi- 
astic in the twelfth century, it may be regarded as a prodigy of 
taste and genius, worthy of the warm commendations extorted 
from a scholar like Erasmus, who praises its copiousness and rapid 
flow of language, its glowing fervour, and admirable variety of 
figures, so that he could never sufficiently wonder whence a 
Danish writer of that age could acquire such a powerful elo- 
quence.* 


The posterity of Knut or Canute the Great, having failed in 
the person of Harde-Knut or Hardecanute King of Denmark 
and England, in 1042, the Danish nation called to the vacant 
succession Svend, son of Canute’s sister Estrith and of Ulfr Jarl, 
who left by his various wives and concubines a numerous progeny 
of sons, five of whom reigned after him successively to the exclu- 
sion of the children of each. Immediately upon his death, a con- 
test for the vacant sceptre arose between his eldest son Harald and 
a younger son Knut, who had been recommended to the choice of 
the nation in preference to his elder brother by Svend Estrithson 
himself. According to Saxo, the election was held at the Isefiord 


* The best edition of gaxo is that of Stephanius, Soto, 1644, fol. A new and 
improved edition may soon be expected from the learned Bishop P. E. Muller, whose 
deep knowledge of the Icelandic authorities will probably enable him to throw new 
light upon this valuable historical monument, and to purify the text from the corrup- 
tions winch have crept in for the want of MSS. there being no complete one now extant. 
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in Zealaud, but the author of Knyt lingasaga says it was at Viborg 
in Jutland. f *Thc two brothers, Knut and Harald, went to Jut- 
land, for there the king was to be elected at Viborg- tiling; there 
was a great multitude assembled.” The claims of Harald finally 
prevailed. He was duly proclaimed king, and made a progress 
through the provinces, where his election was confirmed, and he 
received the homage of the people in the different “ lands-thing.” 
His competitor Knut was appeased by being created " Jarl of 
Zealand,” with a commission to guard the island from the ravages 
of the Pagan sea-rovers, and by a solemn promise ratified by the 
oaths of all the chieftains (hofdingjar) that he should be king after 
his brother Harald, in case he survived him. 

The Kingdom continued to be distracted for more than a cen- 
tury after this period by bloody contentions for a crown which 
was partly elective and partly hereditary, the choice being always 
confined to the descendants of Svend Estrithson, with a general 
preference (though not without exceptions) of the oldest surviving 
brother of the late king over his sons. Thus, when king Erik 
Ejegod set out on his pilgrimage to the Holy Land (1103), he 
declared in a public " Thing” that his son Erik should accompany 
him, his son Harald should remain to defend the country, and 
upon his third son Knut he conferred the Duchy of Sleswig, 
adding, that 44 every body knows that my brother Nikolas is 
next to the royal dignity after my decease according to law.” The 
king* having died at Cyprus, Nikolas succeeded, and after having 
treacherously put to death his nephew Knut, and provoked the 
national hatred by his tyranny, was solemnly declared to have 
forfeited the crown by his perjuries and other crimes. Erik, the 
eldest son of Erik Ejegod, was chosen iu his place, and he again 
was followed by another Erik, the grandson of Erik Ejegod, sur- 
liatned Lamm (the Larnb), from the gentleness of his character 
and the mildness of his rule. He abdicated the throne and 
retired into a monastery in 1147. On the termination of his 
pacific, but feeble and inglorious reign, the kingdom was again 
convulsed by the contentions growing out of the choice of a 
successor from among the surviving descendants of Svend Estrith- 
son. After a series of civil wars and treacherous murders, 
Valdemar I. son of Knut Duke of Sleswig, and grandson of 
King Erik Ejegod, supplanted all his rivals, and the friend of 
Absalon became sole king of Denmark in 1157. He died in 
1182, “ lamented,” says the Knytlingasuga " by all Denmark, 
over which he had reigned six and twenty years, and fought more 
than eight and twenty battles in the heathen land, and warred 

___ a — 

* Knytlingasaga, kap. 79. 
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against the Pagans, to the glory of God’s church, so long as he 

Jived.” (kap. 127.) 

The introduction of tithes for the support of the clergy in 
Denmark, had been constantly resisted by the people ever since 
the establishment of Roman Christianity as the national religion. 
The attempt to enforce their<jexaction had cost Knut V. his life. 
A grateful clergy had rewarded his devotion to their interests 
with the crown of martyrdom, but the reluctance of the peasantry, 
especially in Zealand and Scania, to submit to the payment of 
this new tribute was not subdued. Archbishop Absalon per- 
suaded Yaldemar I. to enforce the collection of tithes in the 
province of Scania by force of arms. The natural repugnance 
of the king to shed the blood of his subjects in auy case was 
overcome in this instance, which he was taught to consider not 
only as a culpable disobedience to his royal authority, but an 
impious resistance to the will of heaven, as interpreted by its 
ministers on earth. Absalon himself may have been, to a certain 
degree, influenced by a conscientious conviction of the justice of 
the cause he supported. But he acted in the general spirit of 
the sacerdotal and feudal aristocracy of his time ; and it seems 
probable that he was mainly influenced by the interests of the 
order in which he was born, and of which he had become the 
head. Until the epoch of the Valdemars, the Danish peasant 
Came armed into the national assembly of the u Lands-thing,” 
and exercised his political rights with as much freedom as any 
noble in the land. The aristocracy of the heroic or Pagan age 
was patriarchal in its character. The Jarls, Haersers, Hbfdingjar, 
and other magnates and chieftains, w ere the leaders of the people 
in war, and exercised over them a certain degree of political 
influence in time of peace. They were the pontiffs of religion, 
but not a separate order of priesthood. Their relation to the 
mass of the people was not that of lord and vassal, but resembled 
rather the connection of patron and client ; if indeed its tic was 
so strong as that which bound the Roman plebeian to his patrician 
protector. This independent bearing of the commons offended 
the growing pride of the higher orders, and the cultivators of the 
soil gradually sunk under the increasing power and influence of 
the feudal aristocracy and the Romish hierarchy. The free 
Danish peasant became a feudal serf, chained to the soil on which 
be grew, in which abject condition he remained during the middle 
ages, and never emerged from it until the last year of the 
eighteenth century. 

The codes of law supposed to have been published by Val- 
demar I. for Scania and Zealand, have been recently shown to be 
mere private re-compilations of the ancient customary law of those 
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provinces, made without the sanction of any public authority. 
The fame of Valdemar II., as a legislator, rests on a. more solid 
foundation. His views probably extended to the formation of a 
general code for the whole kingdom ; but they were overruled by 
the invincible attachment of the people of Scania and Zealand jo 
their local customs and usages. Jleside these customary or un- 
written laws, the retainers of the king’s court, or wither lagamenn, 
had their own peculiar code, established in the time of Canute the 
Great, by which they were judged in the court of the palace by a 
jury of their fellows. The royal guilds, or fraternities, were also 
privileged to be judged by their own by-laws. The cities were 
already endowed with municipal privileges, one of the principal 
of which was to be entirely exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts. The clergy had also asserted a complete exemp- 
tion from the secular jurisdiction. The Romaii civil law had 
been introduced into Denmark by the ecclesiastics and others 
w'lio had studied at Paris and Bologna, and the confusion pro- 
duced by the multitude of local customs and royal ordinances was 
thus increased by the introduction of another and a foreign code. 
To remedy the evils flowing from this confused aud contradictory 
legislation, Valdemar convened at Vordingborg, in 1240, a na- 
tional assembly of the " Dauuehof,” or general diet, consisting 
of the princes, prelates, and other great men of the kingdom. 
Here was promulgated what is called by the Danish jurists the 
Jutland Law , but which was intended as a uniform code for the 
whole kingdom. It was received in Zealand and Scania as sup- 
plementary to their own provincial customs, which had long before 
been reduced to a written text: but it prevailed for several cen- 
turies in Jutland, l'iouia, and the duchy of Sleswig, and though 
superseded in the former province by the general code of Chris- 
tian V., it still continues to form a part of the law now subsisting 
in the duchy of Sleswig. 

The Jutland law recognized the old division of the kingdom 
into small maritime districts for military defence, and for the 
equipment of naval expeditions beyond sea. Each of these terri- 
torial districts, or rather its principal port, was called Styreshavn , 
and the officer to whom the command of the local force was con- 
fided, Styresmahd. Every such district was obliged to furnish a 
barque containing twelve rowers and the steersman, with a man- 
at-arms and archer. These formed what may be called the mari- 
time militia. The vessels of a larger size were built and equipped 
by the king himself, or furnished »by the opulent bishops and other 
magnates, or by the maritime associations at Roskilde and other 
ports, to cruise against the Wend pirates. ’The landholders of the 
district, possessing lands of the value of tw'o marcs of silver, were 
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bound to furnish one man, and those of the value of a marc of 
gold eighteen, for the equipment, each armed with a helmet, and 
furnished with thirty-six arrows; still the other freemen were 
compelled to serve personally in rotation. Freemen capable of 
bearing arms were permitted to be furnished as substitutes. 

The origin of the feudal mobility in Denmark is commonly 
attributed to a perversion of this institution, intended for the 
defence of the kingdom. The kings were accustomed to grant 
permission to such of their magnates or courtiers as they wished 
to favour, to erect these maritime districts into hereditary fiefs, 
exempted from the primitive obligation of contributing to the 
equipment of a naval force. The feudal nobles thus created were 
called Herrenuend. This peculiar privilege was gradually ex- 
tended to the monasteries and prelates, who, with their vassals, 
were in like manner exempted from the same obligation. The 
free peasants, who, like the franklins of England, were originally 
independent landed proprietors, having an equal voice in the 
public assembly or “ lands-thing” of the province with the first 
nobles in the land, were thus compelled to seek the protection of 
these powerful lords, and to become the vassals of some neigh- 
bouring u herremawd,” or prelate, or convent. The provincial 
" lands-thing,” in which the kings were from time immemorial 
elected, and the laws of the kingdom publicly promulgated, were 
gradually superseded by the general national parliament of the 
Dannehof, Adel-thing , or Herredage: the latter being exclusively 
composed of the princes, prelates, and other great men of the 
kingdom. The free peasantry gradually ceased to participate, 
whilst the burghers had not yet obtained a share, in political power. 
The constitution of the state, though irregular, fluctuating, and to 
a certain degree undefined, like that of all imperfectly civilized com- 
munities, was rapidly approaching the form which it ultimately 
assumed, that of a feudal and sacerdotal oligarchy. The authority 
of the kings, indeed, in the time of the Valdemars, still continued 
very considerable, and was augmented by their foreign expeditions 
and conquests, and by the attempts they made to establish some- 
thing like a regular hereditary succession to the crowm. Thus 
Valdemar I., during his own lifetime, caused his son Knut VI. to 
be solemnly crowned and associated in the government. Valde- 
mar II. was designated, during the lifetime of his brother, Knut V I* 
as his successor, and, on the death of the latter, assumed the crown 
without any formal election. Valdemar II. caused his eldest son, 
Valdemar III., and on the decease of the latter, his second son, 
Erik, to be crowned and declared co-regents during his lifetime. 
The laws newly enacted w^ere promulgated by the king, but the 
right of the nation to participate in the exercise of legislative 
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power, was unequivocally acknowleged in the preamble to the 
Jutland law: 

" No man shall (dare to) judge against (or contrary to) the law, 
which the king gives (issues) and the country receives (admits) ; but 
according to that law', the whole land is to be judged and ruled. 

u The law which the king gives apd the country receives, he (the 
king) must not (cannot) recall nor alter, but with the consent of the 
country, unless (the king) acts (will act) openly against God.” 

The national diet, or parliament, was convened annually at 
Wyborg, and during the recess of this body the government of the 
kingdom was administered by the king with the advice of his 
council (Kongens Raad), composed of the great officers of state and 
other magnates, without whose consent no important matter could 
be decided. Justice was administered in all secular affairs by the 
popular tribunal of the lands-thing” for each province, and the 
" herreds-thing” for the smaller districts into which the province 
was divided for that purpose. The cities had their own municipal 
courts of peculiar jurisdiction, called the “ by-thing,” and no 
burgher could be implpaded in any other place.- The local tri- 
bunals of the herreds-thing had jurisdiction of small offences and 
civil controversies, with an appeal to the lands-thing, which had 
original cognizance of more heinous crimes, such as murder, 
maiming, and all other cases where at least half the “ price,” or 
were, for homicide was payable, as a pecuniary satisfaction for the 
offence. Valdemar had already abolished the ordeal ferri candentis 
in Scania, and there are no traces in the J utland code of that mode 
of procedure, or of trial by battle. The law merely required the 
complainant to support the accusation by his own oath, and that 
of his compurgators, or by evident facts manifesting the corpus 
delicti . This having been done, the trial proceeded before certain 
jurors called Norvinger , except in the very few cases where the 
defendant was allowed to wage his law, or purge himself by his 
own oath, and the testimony of a certain number of compurgators. 
These jurors w'ere selected from the " thing-mamd,” or freemen 
of the vicinage qualified to attend the herreds-thing, a majority of 
whom determined the verdict, and in case of equal division of 
opinions, other jurors were added from the next adjoining district. 
Beside these popular juries, there were other inquests held in the 
district, by the king's bailiffs, assisted by sworn interpreters called 
Sandemamde. 

Valdemar's son, Erik, was assassinated at the instigation of his 
brother Abel, (1250), who caused* his own succession to be con- 
firmed according to the ancient custom, which had for sonic time 
fallen into disuse, by all the freemen assembled in the different 
provincial lands-thing. This king held a DannehoJ at Rendsburg, 
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where the old law of the kingdom was renewed, requiring a na- 
tional diet to be convened annually at Wyborg. At the same 
Dannehof, Abel’s eldest son, Valdcmar, who was then pursuing 
his studies at Paris, was designated as his successor, to the exclu- 
sion of the king’s brother Christopher, who claimed the crown in 
preference to his brother’s children under the u old law,” which 
had been observed in the case of the sons of Svend Estrithson. 
It was probably with a view to strengthen his interest with the 
nation, and to secure the crown for himself and his children, 
rather than from any enlarged views of policy, that Abel gave at 
this time the first example of summoning the representatives of 
the principal cities and towns to attend the national parliament. 
From this period they became indispensable members, at least of 
that species of national assembly called the Itigsdagc or Dannehof, 
consisting of the three estates of the realm — the clergy, nobility, 
and commons. The latter were entirely excluded froi^ the 
Herredage, which was composed of the nobles and prelates 
alone. Municipal corporations had existed in Denmark from 
a very early period. There is reason to believe that the royal 
residence and episcopal see of Rdskilde; Ringstcd, also for a long 
period the priucfpal residence and burial-place of the Danish 
kings; and Vertved, the seat of a famous monastery, were all 
possessed of extensive municipal privileges about the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century. Sleswig is mentioned in the ac- 
count given to King Alfred by the Norwegian navigator Other 
of his voyages, as an important commercial town, under tlic 
name of Hcedeby. After the conversion of the kingdom to 
Christianity, it became a bishop's see, and the capital of South 
Jutland. It was first incorporated by Svend Grathe in 1150 
with very extensive immunities, entirely exempting the burghers 
from the jurisdiction of the king’s courts, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring tribunal of the Lands-thing. This monarch had proba- 
bly become acquainted, by his frequent intercourse with Germany, 
with the organization of municipal corporations in the empire. 
The charter granted by him to Sleswig subsequently became a 
model for this species of institution. The augmentation of the 
royal revenues seems to have been the principal motive which in- 
duced the Danish monarchs to create these privileged bodies. The 
admission of their deputies to a seat in the national council, was a 
germ of political freedom vrliich possibly might have ripened in a 
more propitious soil into a House of Commons, the safe depository 
of the public liberties. But If this institution was really designed 
with the long-sighte t d view of creating an effectual check to the 
Overgrown power, wealth, and influence of the nobility and 
clergy, it proved in the result wholly inadequate for such a pur- 
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pose. The true national commons were the free peasants, the 
cultivators and proprietors of the soil, who were now rapidly 
sinking under the overwhelming weight of the feudal and sacer- 
dotal oligarchy, whose galling yoke soon became equally oppres- 
sive both to king and people. In 1282, the nobles assembled in 
a diet at Wyborg, wrested from King Erik dipping a formal act, 
defining their privileges and the limits of the royal authority, that 
served as a model of the capitulations (Iiaandfoestning) which 
the subsequent Danish monarchs were compelled to sign at the 
time of their coronation. By the capitulation signed by Chris- 
topher II. on his election by the diet at Vyborg, it was declared 
that the bishops and all other members of holy church should 
freely enjoy their rights and liberties, property and vassals, as 
formerly enjoyed by them, and should be entirely exempt from 
taxes and the secular jurisdiction. That no ecclesiastical person 
should be arrested, exiled, or deprived of his goods, without the 
Pope’s bull, if a bishop, and if an inferior clerk, by the regular 
sentence of his canonical judge : that the lords (milites et 
armigeri) should have a feudal jurisdiction over their vassals to 
the extent of a fine of three or four marks, according to the 
local custom of each province: that they should not be con- 
strained to bear arms without the kingdom against their will; and 
if taken prisoners in war the king should ransom them within the 
year : that the king should not make war without the advice and 
consent of the prelates and best men of the' kingdom (meliores 
regni) : that no German foreigner should be capable of receiving 
a grant of lands, fiefs, or office in the kingdom : that all the 
royal castles in North Jutland should be demolished, except 
Ribe, Kold, and Scandcrborg. Nor were the rights of the 
commons entirely neglected in this great charter. It provided 
that the burghers should enjoy their free trade, and not be sub- 
ject to any new toll or tax without the consent of the diet: 
that the merchants should be repaid the sums borrowed of them 
by the king or his bailiffs : that the free peasants should be sub- 
ject to no tax or corv6e, contrary to the established laws and 
customs : that a parliament (parliamentum) should be held an- 
nually at Wyborg: King Valdemar’s law should be confirmed, 
and not be subject to alteration but by the advice of the " dis- 
creet men” of the kingdom. No man should be cited, in the 
first instance, before the king’s court, but first before the Herreds - 
thing of his own bailiwick, and then by appeal before the Lands - 
thing of the province in the king’s presence, and if the party Was 
dissatisfied with this second judgment, before the Danmhof, 
A dels- thing , or “ general parliament” (parliamentum generate) of 
the kingdom. No man should be imprisoned or deprived of 
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life or property without public trial and conviction, according to 
the laws of the land. All the new taxes and impositions as esta- 
blished since the death of King Valdemar should be abolished. 
That the plunder of ship-wrecked vessels should be punished, 
and that no new law should be made, unless with the consent of 
the whole kingdom in a general parliament, in which alone it 
should be lawful for the king to alter, take from, or add to the 
above articles by the advice of the prelates and “ best men” of the 
kingdom. 


Art. VI . — Petition de la Chambre de Commerce de Lyon, d la 
Chambre de Deputes de la France . 

When commencing, in our ninth volume,* our disquisitions upon 
“ Reciprocity and Free Trade,” we observed that the Govern- 
ments, both of England and of France, were more inclined to 
take off restrictions than the people to be set free from them. 
The petition with which we head this article, from the represen- 
tatives of the commercial interest at Lyons, to the Chamber of 
Deputies, shows that even those who are engaged in trade, at the 
very seat of the silk manufacture itself iu France, are now espous- 
ing the principles for which we have humbly contended, and upon 
which our rulers, both Whigs and Tories, f have, for some years, 
begun to legislate. Though it be somewhat in contradiction of 
our own estimate of public opinion in France, we are truly glad 
to be enabled to adopt this document as the title of our renewed 
inquiry. * 

In our last volume^ we laid down the principle of Freedom in 
Trade. Not relying upon the dogmas of political economy, or 
attempting to prove that, by any. system of commercial legisla- 
tion, the wealth of the country would be augmented, we argued 
for non-interfercnce, upon the general right of every man to do 
what he wills with his own property. For a legislature, we have 
contended, to teach men how to be happy, or rich, is an attempt, 
presumptuous, oppressive, and vain. We have admitted,^ that 
the general safety against foreign enemies, which is the peculiar 

* Page 26 1. 

t " Free Trade ” has never properly become a question of party politics in this 
country. It has found advocates as well os adversaries in the ranks of both parties; 
nor have the same men always maintained the same opinions. The recent relaxations 
ill our commercial system have commenced and been effected, quite as much, to say 
the least, by Tories as by Whigs ; nor did a single measure of the Duke of Wellington's 
Board of Trade furnish ground of opposition to the then Whig minority. In the Silk 
Committee of last session, the advocates of restriction were, for the most part, Whigs, 
and they would have had, an ultimate majority, but for the exertions of one, who, by 
his own avowal, “ clings to the name of Tory." 

t Vol. x. p. 60. § Vol. ix. p. 876. 
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trust of the government, may constitute an exception to this rule ; 
but we have shown that no such exception is necessary .now; or, 
at least, no exception beyond the existing laws. We have ad- 
mitted,* that the subsistence of the people might reasonably 
constitute another exception ; but we have as yet given no opi- 
nion, as to the necessity and sufficiency of the present laws re* 
garding the food of man. These two we hold to be the only 
permanent exceptions admissible. 

The object, according to us, of a government, ought to be, to 
adhere to the principle of freedom as clearly as these two ad- 
mitted cases of exception will permit; and to take care that they 
operate neither more extensively, nor for a longer period than 
their legitimate purpose requires. The government in an old 
country has no duty different from that of the government of a 
new r community; except in as far as former departures from a just 
principle may have placed the interests of certain individuals, or 
classes, at variance with the common right and the common good. 
It is the duty of government to restore the lost right : dealing, 
however, very tenderly with the interests of those who have flou- 
rished under a system of injustice and oppression; rendering, on 
their account, the transition from wrong to right very gradual, 
but always moving onward until the right shall have been com- 
pletely restored. 

We have given a history of the proceedings of our govern- 
ments since 1820, having this transition in view; and we will in 
this article consider, whether it has been effected prudently, and 
what have been the results of the new measures; in regard as 
well to particular interests, as to the general prosperity. 

Subsequently to our last publication, free trade has been the 
subject of a discussion in the House of Commons, and there has 
been an elaborate inquiry into the state of the manufacture 
more particularly affected by the new measures. We rejoice at 
having thus something to work upon. 

Mr. Robinson, of Worcester, brought the general subject 
before the House of Commons in Mayt last, when he presented 
a very elaborate petition from that city. This manifesto is full 
of general assertions and speculations, but is not only without 
one fact, but without any specific allegation of injury. The 
petitioners even start with a mistatement, of no great importance, 
but illustrative of their laxity of assertion. “ The ancient Statutes 
for the protection of Trade and Manufactures have been re- 
pealed or rendered null by late Statutes, enacted more especially, 
(<m is therein recited) for the extension of Freedom of Trade.” 


* Vol. \x, p. 276. 


f May 22d, Pari. Deb. xii. 1277. 
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There is not one word of this recital, in any of the acts which 
repeal prohibitions or lower the duties on importation ! It was 
not to be expected, that persons who had not read the acts of 
which they complained, should be prepared to describe the altera- 
tions which they desired. The petitioners accordingly content 
themselves with a prayer fojr inquiry, “ 1st. Whether the Com- 
merce and Navigation of the country have not gradually been 
declining since the introduction of the principles of the Free 
Trade System : and 2dly. Whether the re-enactment of the whole 
or some part of these wholesome and patriotic Statutes under 
which the British People enjoyed unrivalled prosperity, is not 
necessary for the revival of Trade.” 

The first question we resolve in the negative ; we shall soon 
show, that, since these “ ancient Statutes ” have been repealed, 
more British goods have been exported, and more foreign goods 
imported; and more voyages performed by British ships. 

As to the unrivalled prosperity which we have lost, the ques- 
tion is, Wien was it enjoyed ? Unless it were in the period imme- 
diately preceding the change of system, it furnishes no argument. 
No comparative statement is available, unless it shows that under 
all the circumstances of the world, some years after the peace, 
the commerce and navigation of this kingdom were in a state of 
progressive extension; and that since these changes they have 
declined. Yet it is notorious, and it is part of the statement of 
Mr. Robinson himself, that between 1815 and 1825, there were 
aggravated symptoms of distress among the whole trading com- 
munity.* 

We do not deny, that in judging of the wisdom of the change 
of system which has been effected, it is fair to take into consider- 
ation the whole state of the country,- before the change and after it : 
a falling off in the extent or profitableness of our trade, or manu- 
factures, would not necessarily prove that the recent policy had 
been erroneous ; but it would put the advocates of that policy upon 
the defensive, and require them either to shew that the new mea- 
sures could not possibly be the cause of the evil, or to state other 
causes, to which there is a reasonable ground for ascribing it. 
But as many great effects spring from causes which human wis- 
dom cannot certainly discover, it cannot be admitted that a 
failure, even in both these points, would justify a condemnation 
of the new policy ; at most, its authors must submit to the charge 
of having tried an experiment with doubtful success. It will be 
found, that this reservation is not necessary to the justification of 
the measures ; but we wish to state, fairly and fully, all the points 
of the case. 


* Pari. Deb. xii. 1282. 
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We shall show that the Foreign trade of this country, that is, the 
number and extent of its transactions of purchase and sale with 
the other countries of the world, has not declined since the com- 
mencement of the new system. There is not a single point of 
view, in which it can be presented, without exhibiting the symp- 
toms of enlargement. , 

There may be a question as to the exact limitation of the pe- 
riods which we are to compare, but no way of stating the ac- 
counts of imports and exports, or of shipping employed, will give 
a result otherwise than favourable to the latest period. And the 
most recent year, 1831, is the largest, as to the extent of com- 
mercial transactions, of any which can be found ; not only in the 
periods immediately preceding and succeeding the change, but, 
for the last twenty years. 

We will now state, on the same averages as in our former ar- 
ticle,* the official value of the imports of Foreign merchandize 
into the United Kingdom : + 

In 1821-2-3, £ i 32,381,000 

In 1824-5-6, ...... 39,810,000 

In 1827-8-9, 44,632,000 

In 1830-i, 47|979,000 § 

There thus appears an increase in the imports, as indicated by 
these official rates, of not loss than ^15,598,000 between the first 
period and the last, or, if we take the latest year, £ 17,332,000. 


* Vol. IX. p. 270. 

t In this, and in all similar accounts, the Irade between Great Britain and Ireland is 
considered as a country trade, and is not included. The trade between Great Britain 
or Ireland, and the British or Channel Islands, that is, Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
Sark, and Mau, is considered as a trade with a foreign country, and is therefore in* 
eluded in this account. 

J These are the “ official” values ; there is no other method of staling a total of se- 
parate articles ; an account of quantities can he given, but it is obvious that these can- 
not be added together. There are not the means of giving the actual cost, or sale 
value, of imports ; und even could they be given, they would not afford the means of 
a comparison of quantities, — the thing here desired. The accounts of official value, 
defective as they are for many purposes, afford decidedly the nearest approximation to 
an accurate account of the comparative extent of traffic at different periods. It has 
been said, that these official values are not even to be relied \jpon for comparison, be- 
cause, in one account, an over-rated article may predominate, in another, one that is 
under-rated. Therefore, they do not answer for ascertaining the present relative value 
of our trade with two several countries ; but, where no considerable change has taken 
place in the articles composing the account, that is, for trade with any particular coun- 
try, at particular periods, or for the general account of trade in this country, they are 
tolerably accurate ; the more so, if the period of tirpe is not extensive, and it is known 
that there has been no material alteration in the course of trade. Still, wherever we 
can, we shall state actual quantities. f 

$ Wc have stated the average, but there was a great increase in the latter year : 

1850, ,£46,245,000 

1831, 49,713,000 

These sums arc taken from the Annual classed accounts. 
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This statement proves, that we have imported a greater quan- 
tity of foreign goods, a fact from which may be reasonably in- 
ferred an enlargement of . the means of purchase possessed by 
the inhabitants of this country, and an enlarged use of commo- 
dities ; — undoubted symptoms of prosperity. 

But, it may be answered* No. Your statement is only the 
proof of the very evil of which the opponents of the new system 
complain. We are deluged with foreign commodities, to the ex- 
tinction of our produce and manufactures. 

Now, putting aside for the present, the doctrine, which teaches 
that there can be no importation without an exportation, corre- 
sponding not only in value, but in the employment which it affords, 
let us inquire how far these importations can have interfered with 
our native industry. In what proportions have they consisted of 
foreign manufactures, or of articles which are alsq produced in 
this country. In what proportion of the materials of our own 
manufactures, and of articles of foreign luxury ; nor is it imma- 
terial to inquire how much of this increased importation from 
abroad has consisted of the produce of our own possessions. 

It is not easy to make these distinctions with accuracy ; but 
the following classified statement of the increase between the 
first and last period of importations into Great Britain, will 
afford an approximation.* 

Raw materials of our manufactures, including £ 

dye stuffs, &c. 6,807,000 

Fruits, spices, tea, sugar, and various consumable 

articles not grown here 2,475,000 

Corn, grain, meal, and flour 3,828,000 

f Agricultural produce (other than corn,) such as 

is produced here 585,000 

Metals 223,000 

{Foreign manufactures 5 52,000 

Articles not specified 792,000 

15,262,000 

Deduct decrease on Timber ....... 1000 


Total increase 15,261,000 

We have not the materials of an account, showing the propor- 


* In this, and other detailed statements, we give Great Britain only, because there 
would be much trouble in adding Ireland, and tlie difference wonld not he consider- 
able. Of the whole increase of more than fifteen millions and a half, only about 
350,000/. arises in Ireland. Add to whteh, that it is chiefly to Great Britain that the 
opponents of the new system refer in their complaints, 
t Of this, 290,0001. is on, tallow. 

| From 654,000/. to 1,206,000/. The increase is almost entirely in the silk manu- 
factures. 
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tion in which these several species of imports came from our own 
colonies and from foreign countries ; but it may be stated gene- 
rally, that between a fourth and a fifth of the whole is either the 
produce of British possessions, or imported from them. 

It thus appears, that of the increased importation, about one- 
thirtieth consists of foreign manufactures, while almost one-half 
consists in the means of supporting our own manufactures. Are 
not these facts nearly enough to negative any allegation of the 
injurious effect of foreign importation, as facilitated by the new 
measures, upon the manufacturing interests of Great Britain ? It 
may be true, and into this we shall presently inquire, that parti- 
cular branches have suffered, but the general effect is undeni- 
ably favourable. 

There has been an enlarged importation of metals, so slight as 
to make it scarcely necessary to point out that these are in great 
part materials for manufacture. 

The laws affecting the importation of timber have been but 
slightly relaxed ; they constitute, confessedly, a great boon to one 
of the most extensive and complaining interests — the ship-owners. 
The diminished importation consists in the timber of foreign 
Europe.* This is with us no subject of congratulation: we 
would willingly obtain this necessary article from the nearest 
countries ; but it shows that neither the timber grower, nor the 
colonist, has a right to complain of the new measures. 

The remainder of the increase (exclusively of articles so incon- 
siderable as not to be specified) consists in articles of luxury, and 
almost of necessity, peculiar to foreign countries, t or to our 
colonies. 

It will be observed, that these accounts give the whole amount 
of importation, whether for re-exportation, or for home consump- 
tion ; and this, for elucidating the state of our foreign trade, 
is correct. In estimating the effect produced upon our own ma- 
nufactures and native industry, or for an indication of our pros- 
perity, it would be right to give the extent of commodities re- 
tained for home consumption. We have no means of giving this 
in value, official or real, as to the total amount. We shall pre- 
sently state it, as to the particular articles affected by the new 
measures ; but it is clear that the greater portion of the increased 
imports have been retained for home consumption, because the 
foreign and colonial produce exported has not increased in the 


* See Par. Paper, No. 300 of 1827, and No. 464 of 1802. 

+ The principal increase is in wines, lea, sugar, molasses, and olive oil. 

VOL. XI. NO. XXI. I* 
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same degree.* And the following statement will show how 
largely the materials of our manufactures have increased. 

Imported for Home Consumption. 1821 -2-8. 1830-1. 

lbs. lbs. 

Cotton wool 156,973,000 274,942,000 

Kaw and waste silk . . 2,044,000 4,027,000 

Sheeps’ wool . . . .* 17,003,000 30,935,000+ 

It would be contrary to all probability, it may be said to pos- 
sibility/ that the considerable increase of importation which has 
been here stated should not have been accompanied by an in- 
crease also of exportation. Accordingly, the exports of British 
produce and manufactures from the United Kingdom were 

In 1821-2-3 . £42,950,000 

In 1824-5-6 45,611,000 

In 1827-8-9 53,743,000 

In 1830-1 60,91 2,000 J 

These are, as before, the official rates, indicating the quantity ; 
and it appears that the last period exceeds the first by 1 7,962,000/. ; 
— an increase more than 40 per cent. This increase is thus ap- 
portioned : — 

Cotton manufactures and yarns . . £14,536,000 

Linen manufactures 864,000 

Woollen manufactures 208,000 

Metal manufactures 1,600,000 

Various other manufactures and 7 7 « A nftn 

articles of produce J J 


Total increase ... 1 7,992,000§ 

From this table, it appears that by far the greater part of the 
increase has been in the cotton manufactures, but it is found also 
in all the principal articles of manufacture. 

For our present purpose, however, it is indifferent, whether the 
increase has occurred in one branch or another ; it is quite clear 
that, under the new system, foreign trade has been extended ; 
and that there has been exported to foreign countries a larger 
quantity of the produce of British industry. 


* See p. 147, post * 

f Wc believe that the account from which this statement is taken has not been 
printed » but we pledge ourselves for its authenticity. We regret much that the mode 
yn wfaich the uccountB of trade were, until lately, rendered to Parliament, lias made it 
impossible for us to make all the comparisons which arc desirable. Wc should always 
wish to give values and cjuantities ; it we give sometimes one and sometimes the other, 
it is because the second is not to be had.* 

X 1830 61,140,000 

1 .* 60,683,000 

$ There is necessarily a difference between this and the former total, which included 
the whole United Kingdom. See note *, in p. 144. ' 
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The exports of foreign and colonial merchandize have been as 
follows, in official value : — 

United Kingdom. < 

In 1821-2-3 9,484,000 

In 1824-5-6 9,815,000 

In 1827-8-9 10,133,000 

In 1830-1 # . 9,647,000* 


Exhibiting an increase, not very considerable, in the last period 
as compared with the first. We have not the means of distin- 
guishing the foreign from the colonial produce, but a large por- 
tion is undoubtedly colonial. 

Now, let us ask, is it possible to escape the conclusion that 
British industry has thriven under the new system, unless we 
suppose that, while we have exported more largely to foreign 
countries, our own consumption has been diminished, or has been 
supplied by foreigners. In neither of these suppositions is there 
any probability. 

As to the latter, it has already been seen, that the principal 
increase of importation has been in raw materials, or in produce 
with which we have no competition. 

It is scarcely possible that an cxtension®of foreign trade, ac 
companied by a reduction of taxation, and a fall of prices, should 
have been attended by a diminution of domestic consumption; 
but if such diminution were shown, it would avail nought in this 
discussion, unless connected with the new measures. 

But one of the favourite allegations of those who impugn the 
late measures is, that all the statements of increased trade are 
composed of imaginary values ; and that, although the quantity 
of commodities may have been greater, the value has been less. 

We presume that it is not intended to apply this observation 
in the shape of complaint to the imports ; it cau scarcely be 
lamented that our manufacturers should obtain more easily their 
raw materials ; or even that such foreign luxuries as we receive 
should be more cheaply purchased. They must admit that the 
demand for them is an indication of prosperity. The opponents 
of free trade are very hostile to the maxim which prescribes cheap 
purchases and dear sales; yet they appear to think it possible to 
attain that cud, in a degree to which we think it hopeless. They 
complain of the cheapness of their sales, without perceiving that 
the cheapness of their purchases, of which they do not complain, 
is probably owing to the same causes. 

The complaint regards the e«ports ; and as the custom-house 
books supply an account of the “ real or declared vajue” of these, 

• 

*'1830 .... 8 , 550,000 

— 1 .... 10 / 45,000 

l2 
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a value, which, if perhaps not precisely the true price obtained, ap- 
proaches it more nearly than the official values, these are referred 
to in proof of the substantial diminution, notwithstanding the 
apparent augmentation, of our exports. 

The following, then, is a table of declared values : — 


Exported. % 1821.2-5. 

Cotton manufactures and yarn . 16,568)000 
Linen manufactures .... 2,089,000 
Woollen manufactures . . . C, 194,000 

Metal manufactures .... 2,971,000 
Various other manufactures \ 7 7a0 nnn 

and articles of produce . . J ' ,/4w ' uuu 


183Q-1. Difference. 

18,259,000 1,691,000 

2.113.000 24,000 

5. 1 1 6.000 [* 1 ,078,000] 

3.873.000 902,000 

7.810.000 68,000 


£35,564,000 37,171,000 
*Deduct decrease on woollens 


2.685.000 

1.078.000 


Net increase of exports according to tlieir value . £1,607,000 

Assuredly, the comparison of these declared values brings us 
to u different result from that which is deduced from the official 
valuation. It appears that in the manufactures of woollens there 
has been an increase in the official value, indicating the quantity, 
attended by a diminution of the declared value, which indicates 
the price. In the manufactures of cottons, linens, metals, and 
others, there has been an increase according to both modes of 
valuation, but one, which is very inconsiderable, of declared value. 
In these, and especially in the very important manufacture of 
cotton, though the proportion of the real to the official value 
evinces a fall in the price, the augmentation of quantity has been 
so great as to occasion an increase in the value of the whole 
exportation. 

We have thus shown, what has happened since the introduc- 
tion of a freer system of importation. Let us now consider what 
would have happened, if no such change had been made. We 
have a right to put an extreme case. Let prohibition, or prohi- 
bitory duties, have been applied to all manufactures. In such a 
case, we should have prevented the importation of any foreign 
manufactures, amounting, as they now do, to about one-thirty- 
eighth of our whole import. Or, if, instead of prohibiting all, 
we had left the law as it stood, we should have prevented the 
import of that increased quantity of foreign manufactures, which 
has raised their proportion to the w hole import from a forty-ninth 
to a thirty-eighth.f Will any pi'actical man say sincerely, that, 

t We do not use our accounts in this argument, because we are aware that the 
official values, however useful in comparing the imports of particular periods, are not to 
be relied upon in comparing imports and exports. 
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in either case, our exports would have been precisely such as they 
have been? When it is denied, that every import ulust have a 
corresponding export, is it intended to say, that there is no con- 
nection between the two transactions ; that the one does in no 
degree influence the other ? 

Mr. Robinson’s constituents undertake to prove the fallacy of 
the argument, that “ in purchasing the manufactures of other 
countries we occasion the sale of an equal amount of our own.” 
If we understand it, their reasoning is this : — the nations that 
buy our manufactures, are nations of small population, without 
manufactures of their own ; they must buy the manufactures of 
other states; but we, in purchasing foreign manufactures, save 
some part of the prices to our consumers, but “ deprive our own 
trade and industry of the whole of the price.” What we pay 
for foreign manufactures pays the wages ot their labourers. They 
spend it in subsistence, not in our manufactures : — If, possibly, 
those to whom it " passes from them, spend it on our manufactures, 
it should be remembered, that there would, at least, have been as 
much so spent by the persons into whose hands this money must have 
conic, after forming the wages of British labourers. Thus, the free 
trade system, according to the doctrine of the economists, is a simple 
transfer of so much money from British to foreign labourers.”* 

We should, in any case, they mean, export our goods to the 
countries which have no manufactures, as we do now. And 
although the price of those which we purchase of the manufac- 
turing countries, does occasion the purchase of our goods, by 
some persons either in those countries, or in others with which 
they trade, still that is no additional purchase, because similar 
purchases would have been made, in England, with the price of 
the English goods which would have been manufactured, instead 
of the foreign goods purchased. 

The wliole argument on our side is here conceded. All that 
is contended for is, that no foreign manufacture is purchased, 
except by British manufactures exported ; and, therefore, that 
foreign importation cannot, on the whole, diminish the quantity 
of British manufactures made, or of the employment afforded 
to British industry. The deduction which the petitioners draw', 
by their simple thus , is quite unwarranted, as applicable to the 
position which it is intended to overturn. It is not denied by us, 
that in a particular manufacture, silk for instance, there may be a 
transfer from British to foreign workmen ; but there is no dimi- 
nution upon the whole of our manufactures, because the French 
silks are paid for, mediately or immediately, in Euglish hardware, 


♦ Worcester petition. Pari. Deb. XII. p. 1278. 
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(for instance), which hardware is wrought with that view, and in 
addition to what is made for English consumption. The transfer, 
therefore, is from the Englishman, who works upon an inferior 
and struggling manufacture, to one who makes the best of goods. 
This transfer is so obviously desirable as to make it scarcely 
necessary to refer to the qualifications which were formerly ap- 
plied to the doctrine of equivalent exports.* 

Mr. Robinson did not very stoutly support the argument of his 
constituents in respect of equivalent exports : — but he fully 
espoused their ideas on the favourite topic of reciprocity. Indeed, 
he has generally put his hostility to the late measures upon the 
want of reciprocity alone. 

The London merchants admit in their petition, that it may 
sometimes be politic to regulate the duties on particular articles 
with some reference to the conduct of particular foreign coun- 
tries. The promise to tax, heavily or lightly, a foreign production, 
may be used as a weapon iu diplomacy. 

We admit that we may possibly procure a relaxation of the 
French tariff', by maintaining the strictness of our owu. But the 
relaxation obtained by us, and that which we give in exchange, 
will not affect the same interest. The country at large may gain, 
but not the complaining individuals.f 

The Worcester petitioners simply urge, that reciprocity never 
will exist, because it is against the interests of other nations to 
import our manufactures. If this be really so, there is an end of 
the argument for making the admission of foreign goods the' 
subject of ncgociation. If wc can never hope to persuade 
France to take our razors, we may as well avail ourselves of her 
silks and w ines at once. 

Mr. Robinson, who is a fair man; and always intends to found 
his arguments upon facts, docs not deny that our trade has in- 
creased ; but he says that the increase has been independent of our 
measures ; and that there has been none with those countries which 
are pursuing a course of competition with England. There has 
been none with France ; and if we have paid her by our manu- 
factures, it has been by “ a forced and circuitous export to 
distant markets.” The corresponding export is admitted ; but 
it is forced and distant. Forced trade is a common, but not very 
luminous, expression in these controversies. If there is intended 
by it, an export at bad prices, we can only say that it is an argument 
only applicable to an occurrence of short duration ; a trade can- 
not be forced and lasting. Circuitousness ought to furnish no 
objection, to an advocate for the Navigation Laws and Timber 


9 VoJ, X. p. 79, et seq. 


t Sec, on this, vol. x. p. 8 7. 
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duties ; nor is the argument very consistent with the allegation, 
that the increase of navigation has been only in short voyages. 

Continuing the error which we formerly exposed, of supposing 
that Mr. Huskisson professed to have made reciprocal arrange- 
ments of trade with France and other countries ; Mr. Robinson 
complains of the disproportionate, amount of our exports to 
France and the other countries with which we have treaties. 
Much of his speech was occupied upon shipping. * His results 
appear to differ from those given in our ninth volume. He 
selects, arbitrarily, the year 1 826. Let him take, as we do, a 
fair average of years preceding the change, and he will come to 
the same result. Unquestionably, we have brought more goods 
direct from France than we have sent thither ; but he is mistaken 
in asserting that our exportation of British goods has diminished. 
It has increased from 256,000/. to 427,000/.* Either amount is 
trifling; we found no argument upon this slight augmentation, 
but it certainly affords none against us. The export of colonial 
goods has decreased, owing, no doubt, to the productiveness of 
the foreign colonies. To Denmark, and to Russia, our exports 
have also have been augmented. 

To Prussia there has been a slight diminution of exports ; but 
the truth is, that a very fallacious deduction is drawn from the ac- 
counts of our trade with any one of the several slates of the great 
German continent. A river, of which the mouth is in one country, 
supplies with British manufactures several others. If, upon this 
principle, we take “ Germany, Prussia, and the Netherlands,” 
we shall find an increase of export of no less than 2,385,000/.t 
or taking the whole of Northern Europe, of 3,6{)2,000/. While 
all this is taken from public accounts, it is really almost incredible 
that any person should talk of the diminution of our commerce 
with the countries with which we have made reciprocity treaties, 
or of the diminution of our exports to those countries of which 
we have admitted the manufactures upon easier terms. 

We have already analyzed the increase of our imports and 
exports according to the nature of the articles ; and although it 
is really not necessary for our purpose, we cannot refrain from 


* From 1823-4-5, the period immediately preceding the treaty, and the admission 
of French silks, to 1830. Mr. Robinson goes back to 1819, which is not the fair com- 
parison > and he makes no distinction between British and colonial goods. 

t 1821-2-3. 1830. 

(From 37* of 18 * 6 .) (From 461 o/I83*.) 

Germany £8,378*000 £10,208,000 

Netherlands 3,932,000 4,631,000 

Prussia 779,000 • 635,000 


£13,089,000 


£13,474,000 
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presenting a similar analysis, distinguishing the parts of the 
world with which this augmented traffic has occurred .+ 

We regret much that wc cannot also make a comparison of the 
declared values, not having them for the earlier period. 

Wc promised}; to notice an argument used by Colonel Torrens, 
for the necessity of reciprocity. If we understand the argument, 
it is this. Where money is not taxed on importation, but goods 
are taxed, there will be a teudency in money to increase in refer- 
ence to goods, and, consequently, prices will fall. This is the 
case, in a country which protects its manufactures by imposing 
duties oil goods imported. When, therefore, we purchase goods 
from such a country, our goods are not admitted, and. we must 
pay in gold; or, our goods fetching a low price, we in preference 
pay in gold : this gold we fetch from the country w’here it is 
produced ; and our continual demand for it raises its value in 
reference to goods, and prices generally fall. The deduction 
is, that wc suffer inconvenience and loss from the prohibition or 
taxation of our goods in a country from which we import: and 
that a direct trade is more advantageous than a circuitous trade. 
The argument thus destroys not the position, that imports are 
necessarily purchased with equivalent exports. It goes to show, 
that exportation is most beneficial, wlien by reciprocal admission 
of goods, untaxed, we effect the exchauge without the intervention 
of the expensive medium, gold. Tins we may grant, without 
conceding that it is better to have no trade at all, than the cir- 
cuitous traffic which requires gold. Anti, if it can be made out; 
that the goods purchased from the prohibiting or protecting 


t Difference between 1821-2-3 and 1830. United Kingdom. 


X 

Imports. 

Exports. 



Hritiah and 
Irish Produce 
and Manufac- 
tures. 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Produce. 

Total. 

Northern Europe 

Southern Europe . . . , 

Asia und Africa 

British Northern Colonies and | 
British West Indies . . ) 

United Slates 

Foreign West Indies und Foreign { 
Continental Colonies . . \ 

Whale Fisheries 

British Isles 

4.828.000 

1 .842.000 

2.783.000 

652.000 

3.607.000 

512.000 

*[301, .000] 
91,000 

4.117.000 

3.320.000 

4.478.000 

178,000 

1.151.000 

4.810.000 

*[‘125,000] 

*[960,000] 

*[41,000] 

*[13,000] 

196.000 

288.000 

*[1,000] 

28,000 

3.692.000 

2.360.000 

4.437.000 

165.000 

1.347.000 

5.093.000 

*[1,000] 

1 60.000 

137,000 

Total increase £13,914,000| 

18,191.000 

*[938,000] 

17,253,000 


$ Vol. x. p. 87. * Denotes a decrease. 
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country, are paid for, not in gold, but with credit transferred 
from another country to which we export, the argument from 
gold falls to the ground. There is no doubt, in point of fact, but 
that our increased importations from the protecting country, 
France, have been attended by a much larger increase of our ex- 
ports to other countries, which do not produce gold. It is, there- 
fore, most probable, that the French goods have been paid for by 
bills upon those countries. It is also true, that an enlarged ex- 
portation to the countries which do produce specie, has been 
accompanied by an increased import of useful commodities from 
those countries. 

Assuredly, reciprocal admission of goods is desirable, as tend- 
ing to the increased consumption of our manufactures; all that 
we contend for is, that reciprocity is not essentially necessary, for 
justifying the government in permitting its subjects to avail them- 
selves of foreign goods. 

We have read in some of the daily papers, and the argument 
would hardly be ventured in a more lasting repository, that the 
whole evil of low prices arises from this export of goods to foreign 
countries, which is required to pay for the go<5ds imported under 
ihe altered system. We are forced, it is said, to send goods where 
there is no demand for them, except at ruinous prices, and these 
prices affect all others. 

To this, as an argument for an alteration of our law, one suffi- 
cient answer would be found, in the smallness of the quantities 
of goods imported, hi/ favour of the, new tariff, as compared with 
the aggregate of our tiade. It is not, we presume, intended, that 
because we sell our cotton manufactures cheap in Brazil, we 
should prohibit or tax highly the raw cotton of the United States! 
That poitiou, tlieu, of our cheap exports, which can by probabi- 
lity be occasioned by those importations of which alone the ene- 
mies of Free Trade complain, is not a fiftieth, we might say, 
scarcely an hundredth part of the whole. 

But let it be supposed that, yielding to this argument, we pro- 
hibited those importations, and that the export of our cottons 
should thereupon, according to the argument, be greatly diminish- 
ed, and the prices raised. Are those results desired by those who 
thus argue ? If they be, away flies the complaint of " British 
industry cramped through free trade;” for this suggestion goes 
to destroy the employment of great numbers of British artizans, 
in order to raise the value of the labour of the rest. 

Assuredly the most desirable result of a commercial system is, 
that the whole people should be employed, # at wages sufficient to 
maintain them comfortably; — the least desirable, that none of the 
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people should be employed. To the first result the present sys- 
tem, producing, according to the present argument, a constant 
progressive increase of manufacture, continually tends, though it 
has not attained it. To the second, a prohibitive system, which 
ought, according to the same persons, more and more to contract 
our manufacture for exportation, approaches by a course equally 
direct. And although the argument, as now presented to us, 
would still leave to our manufacturers the great market of Eng- 
land, we know not by what philosophy the argument is thus li- 
mited ; or why the manufacturers of Lancashire ought not to pray 
for the rejection of their cottons by the men of Kent, from 
whom they unquestionably receive lower prices than they formerly 
had ! We are far from denying, that the extension of our produc- 
tion has occasioned cheapness ; or that progressive cheapness oc- 
casions distress. On the contrary, if we were discussing the causes 
of distress, wc should, with Lord Liverpool, name “ over-pro- 
duction” as one of its causes. But we contend, first, that the 
augmentation of foreign trade is one of the palliations of that 
evil ; and, secondly, that the disproportionate production is not 
confined to this country. It is unquestionably true, that the re- 
vived and enlarged 4 manufactories of the Continent have reduced 
prices there, and that, if we have any export at all, our prices 
must come down nearly to the same scale. We have difficulty 
in believing permanently settled low prices to be au evil, but 
falling prices occasion distress to producers, beyond what is com- 
pensated in benefit to the consumers. But we return to our sub* 
ject. 

It appears to us, that the facts and considerations which we 
have adduced make it perfectly dear, that the geueral distress, of 
which complaint is made, is not, and cannot be, the result of the 
facilities afforded, by the repeal of prohibition or reduction of 
duly, to the importation of foreign goods. 

But we will now go through the principal foreign articles to 
which the new system has been applied; with the view of ascer- 
taining, as to each particular article, the effects upon domestic 
production, or industry; and comparing them with the apprehen- 
sions and predictions of the parties interested. 

Let us first take irow. # The reduction of the duties on iron 
is one of those cases iii which the interests of the producer and 
manufacturer appear to be at variance, and in which, as in many 
others, there is an intermediate interest of those who prepare the 
raw article for the manufactuffcr. On the occasion now before 
us, the representatives of this intermediate interest made no oppo- 


* See Vol. x. p. 92. 
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sition to the reduction, which the manufacturers eagerly de- 
manded. The producer, that is the owner of the iron-mines, took 
no part, or left his case to the iron master. The questions to be 
asked are, whether the reduction has occasioned au increased im- 
portation of iron, and if so, what has been the effect upon the 
home produce ; — whether the increased importation has been at- 
tended with au enlargement of the consumption and manufacture 
of iron, and of its exportation to foreign countries ? It appears, 
then, that the importation of foreign iron in bars into Great 
Britain for home consumption, lias increased from tons 9,885* 
to tons J 3,325. We believe that no complaint is made of the im- 
portation of iron; it is indeed one of the articles, and the same may 
be said of all metals, which may be classed with raw materials; 
whereof the increased importation cannot, even by the advocates 
of a restrictive system, be alleged as an evil. Accordingly, the ex- 
portation of iron and steel, hardwares and cutlery, has increased 
from l,714,000/.f to 2,807,000 /. 

The high duty on copper, X it was stated, prevented the importa- 
tion as well of copper imperfectly smelted, as of copper in a raw 
state. The reduction was expected to produce an increased impor- 
tation, and a reduction in price, by which even the owners of 
mines would benefit, by the preservation of the foreign market, 
which would otherwise be lost. 

The expectation of an increased importation has not been re- 
alised. Nevertheless, the export of copper has also increased 
almost three-fold 

At the same time, the exportation of manufactures of brass and 
copper has increased, from 50*9,975/. to 978,000/. in official* 
and from 555,322/. to 833,000/. in declared value. There is, as- 
suredly, nothing in these facts of which the “ copper interest” can 
complain. 

The increase in the exportation of brass wares was one of the 
effects contemplated in the reduction of the duty on spelter , || It 
has produced an increased importation of the article itself ;^[ 
while the exportation of brass wares has increased as above men- 
tioned. 


* In considering the effect of particular reductions or alterations, the general aver- 
ages adopted will not be so correct as one which includes the latest year of the old 
regulation. The year in which the alteration took place must be omitted. In treating 
of the old and new system generally, it was right to exclude the whole period in which 
any of the material alterations were in progress j but in treating of a specific article, we 
must take our date from the actual period of fhe change. Thus, as to iron, the duty oil 
which article was reduced in 1825, we must include 1824 in the “ former period.” 
f Official value. • f Vol. x. p. 95. 


$ 1822-3-4 . tons 1,150 
1830-1 . 3,300 


f 1822-3-4 . cwts,12 
1830 . . 18,746 


A r.96. 
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Tin * was reduced, to check the exorbitant price, but there has 
not been' an increased importation; or, indeed, any importation 
for home consumption. 

Lead f was reduced on the same principle. The reduction has 
not caused the importation of any foreign lead. The price of 
lead has fallen, as of all othter articles; but that this fall is not 
owing to the reduction of duty, is proved, not only by the gene- 
rality of the fall, but by the continued exportation of lead to 
foreign countries; it cannot be necessary to prove, that while there 
is a surplus for exportation, no protection can keep up the price 
in the home market. The productiveness of the Spanish mines, 
though it has not annihilated, has diminished this exportation, and 
has helped to reduce the price of this article of extensive domestic 
consumption. 

So much for the new measures, as affecting metals. 

The reduction of the duty on cotton goods J was not in any 
quarter the subject of apprehension. Our v superiority in that 
manufacture being well known. In point of fact, the importa- 
tion of the cotton manufactures of foreign European countries, or 
even from India, continues to be quite inconsiderable; at the 
same time, the export of British manufactured cottons has in- 
creased from 25,282,007/. to 34,538,000/.; or in yards of printed 
and plain, from 323,233,693 to 444,578,000.^ 

The reduction on earthenware occasioned much apprehension. 
The importation has, in fact, not been such as even to find a 
place in the accounts. 

The same remark applies to the kindred manufacture, glass; 
and also to paper . 

We have already seen that, as to the new measures respecting 
wool, the growers and the manufacturers arc at variance. The 
questions that occur, arc — 1. Whether, since the exportation of 
wool has been permitted, it has been extensive? 2. Whether the 
importation of foreign wool has been increased, since the duty 
was reduced ? 3. Whether the reduction of the duty on the ma- 

nufacture has produced au importation of foreign woollens; and 
4. Whether the exportation of woollen manufactures has been en- 
larged since these two measures were adopted. 

The exportation of British wool was, in 1830, 2,951,000lbs., a 
quantity not very considerable. The importation of wool, forborne 
consumption, has increased from 19,685,000 to 30,595,000 lbs. 
This is certainly a considerable increase. 

In the importation of foreign woollens there has been no per- 
ceptible increase. Nor has there been ipuch variation in our 


* P.96. 


* t lb. 


t P. 93. 


§ In 1830. 
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exportation of British woollen manufactures. It has been only 
from 

5.876, 951/. of official, and 6,055,185/. of declared value, to 
5,869,000/. of official, and 5,1 16,000/. of declared value. 

The price of British wool lias unquestionably fallen, though 
it has lately been reviving ; and it is probable that this reduction 
is to be attributed, in some degree, to the importation of foreign 
wool. But it may also be attributed to the increased cheapness 
and consequent use of cottons ; and, although complained of by 
the wool growers, is applauded by the manufacturers, to whom, 
as well as to the wearers, it is clearly beneficial. It is perhaps 
the most decided case of the effect of importation in the reduc- 
tion of price ; but the price affected is that of a raw material, and 
the question is rather one of balauced interests at home, than 
one of those generated by the transition from the old to the new 
system. 

We now couie to silk. In the last Session, a Committee sat 
“ to examine into the present state of the silk trade, and to inquire 
what effects have been produced by the changes of the laws re- 
lating to it, since the year 1824, and whether any and what legis- 
lative measures, compatible with the general interests of the 
country, may be advisable in order to promote it, or to check 
smuggling in silk manufactures.” 

This Committee examined witnesses, whose evidence occupies 
more than than a thousand pages ; but, as very often happens, 
the inquiry lasted so long as to leave no time for discussion or 
report. We cannot go through this huge mass of questions and 
answers, in which there is much of irrelevancy and repetition. 
We have had the good fortune to meet with a paper, prepared, 
we believe, by the members of the silk trade, and submitted to 
the Committee as the basis of a Report. We give a faithful 
abstract of this paper, which may be presumed to show- the full 
extent of the case, as set forth by the warm partisans of one 
side. 


“ The last reduction,” it is stated, “ of duty upon thrown silk, 
in 1829, vvas followed by a reduction of wages, and great distress. 
The importation of fine silks having declined, more coarse is 
worked, which gives less employment. 

“ On the admission of manufactured silks in 1826, labour fell 
20 per cent., and, on the reduction of duty in 1829, 20 percent, 
more. This reduction of wages has* enabled the manufacturer to 
compete with the foreigner in the plain branqh, as it respects the 
lower and middling qualities of such silks ; but the higher de- 
scription of plain silks, and the rich fancy and figured branches 
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are now almost entirely furnished by the foreigner ; and out of 
4,000 looms, which were (at some time not mentioned) at work 
in Spitalfields upon figured and fancy silks, there are not at 
present 300. 

“ This loss of the rich trade in broad silks in Spitalfields, and 
of the superior class of ribbons in Coventry, has thrown thousands 
of people out of employ, and increased the poor-rates, 

“ The large silk trade carried on at Manchester has been in- 
creased since 1826. It consists of silks of a peculiar fabric, ge- 
nerally of a lower price, and not so directly interfered with by 
the continental manufacturers. 

a The export trade has been greatly relieved by the drawback 
of 1829. 

" While the silk trade has been distressed in England, it has 
been prosperous in France ; France has great advantages, in the 
possession of the raw material, and in a low rate of wages, and 
in an export trade. These circumstances make it exceedingly 
difficult for the British manufacturer to preserve his trade; and, 
unless greater protection can be afforded to him, the rich and 
valuable part of the silk trade, both in broad silks and ribbons, 
especially in the figured and fancy gauze ribbons, which for 
upwards of fifty years has flourished in this country, will be lost. 

“ Smuggling has been carried on to a much greater extent since 
1826 than it was under the prohibition. The reduction of duties 
iu 1829, for the purpose of diminishing smuggling, has failed in 
its object.” 

These are the statements of the silk manufacturer ; and they 
are valuable as containing all , or very nearly all, that has been 
adduced in the shape of specific allegation of injury or evil con- 
sequence against u Free Trade.” 

These statements arc followed by fifteeu distinct propositions ; 
among which we have the only suggestions which have been 
offered for an alteration of the law. We give these propositions 
at length, with our remarks : — 

“ 1. That the preservation and promotion of the throwing trade are 
essential to the welfare of the silk manufacture of this country. 

“ 2. That it is of paramount importance to obtain a large supply of 
the best raw silk, and that our laws should be framed with a view to 
induce the French and Italians to make this country a mart for their 
raw silk. 

“ 3. That in all cases in which good raw silk is made use of, the silk 
thrown in this country is equal to any thrown in Italy, and is suited to 
the manufacture of every description of silk goods. 

u 4. That the reduction of duties on foreign thrown silks, in 1829, 
has had an injurious effect on the throwing trade of this country. 
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u 5. That it is expedient that the duty on foreign thrown organzine 
be restored to 5s. per pound, and that on foreign thrown tram to 3 s. 
per pound." 

It will be seen that, in this paper, the throwsters aud the 
weavers unite ; formerly, the weavers called for a reduction of 
duty on thrown silk, the material of their manufacture. If the 
present union have any other reason, than that of forming a more 
extended combination against free trade, it seems to show 7 that 
the weavers cannot depend upon an import of thrown silk suffi- 
cient for their work. If this import be not enough to supply the 
weavers, it cannot be enough to ruin the throwsters. But the 
working throwsters, it is said, are injured, because less of their 
finer material is imported, and the coarser affords less employ- 
ment. Supposing this to be true, it must be owing to the dimi- 
nished demand for it by the weavers ; — this may be valid as an 
illustration of the weaver’s case, but is a questionable reason for 
making him pay a higher tax for that material when imported. 
It is clear that if the manufacture of these finer silks has declined, 
the remedy is, rather, in a reduction of the duty on the part-ma- 
nufactured material. Parliament acted fairly in reducing the 
protection on both branches simultaneously. If the wages of 
throwsters fell upon the reduction, we apprehend that, after a 
restoration of the higher duty, the weavers would soon have to 
complain of an increased price of thrown silk ; and their distress 
might operate again upon the throwsters. 

Between the throwster and the weaver, it is not a question of 
free trade or restriction. It is a nice question of adjustment, 
between tw'O manufacturing interests, which must occur, under a 
restrictive system, and from which there is no escape but in a 
system perfectly free. We proceed with the resolutions. 

“ 6. That the effect of the present system in the silk trade has been a 
great change in the character of the goods manufactured in this country ; 
the making of goods of a low price, and of a coarse texture, having been 
substituted for the fine, rich, and fancy goods formerly made. 

“ 7 . That it is essential to the prosperity of the silk manufacture in 
this country, to preserve the higher branches, especially the figured aud 
fancy branches of the trade. 

“ 8. That under the present system, it seems unlikely that the manu- 
facture of figured and fancy silk goods can be continued in this country. 

“ 9. That there has been sufficient evidence of the ability of the 
English manufacturers and artisans to produce every article of taste, 
equal intrinsically to those produced in* France. 

<r 10. That in order to preserve these valuable branches of the British 
silk manufacture, it is expedient that no figured find fancy silk goods or 
ribbons of foreign manufacture be allowed to be imported into this 
country for home consumption.” 
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These propositions contain nearly the whole of the case of the 
silk trade. The French compete with us successfully in fine, 
rich, and, above all, in fancy goods. This wc are prepared to 
admit; we will not say that there is in France altogether more 
of that refined feeling, and quick perception, which constitute 
taste ; but we do fear that there is more of that description of 
taste, which is conversant in dress, and in all the lighter orna- 
ments. We believe that the legal admission of French silks has 
augmented the demand for goods of this description ; but we do 
not admit that the demand is supplied entirely by foreigners, or 
that there is not an equal consumption of fancy articles, made at 
home. The whole is enormously increased, and probably the 
increase of consumption is greater than the increase of importation. 

But, admitting that we have uot read all the evidence upon 
this subject, we will concede the 6th and 8th propositions ; and 
admit that the “ figured and fancy trade” is in great distress, and 
in danger of destruction. 

To the 7th we demur. 

That the silk manufacture is not entirely prosperous if an im- 
portant branch be destroyed, is a truism. But it does not ne- 
cessarily follow, from the loss of that branch, that there is not on 
the whole, as much or more of work upon silk, than before. The 
increased importation, and use, of the raw material, from two 
millions to four millions of pounds,* is undenied and undeniable. 
At first, there were allegations of stocks previously low, occa- 
sional stimulus, unsuccessful speculation, and so forth; but it is 
now quite certain, that " Free Trade” has been followed by a 
largely increased use of silk in our manufactories. The proposed 
Report takes no notice whatever of this undoubted fact ; but we 
know that the usual allegation is, that this enormous quantity of 
silk is used, either in plain and coarse goods, or in goods com- 
pounded of silk and cotton, or silk and sheep’s wool ; manufac- 
tures which the silkmen disclaim. No man who wears a waist- 
coat can doubt, that new varieties of manufacture have been in- 
troduced. 

A manufacturer of pure silk may treat these with contempt, 
but if they are in themselves very useful and comfortable, and 
afford employment to thousands, the country has no reason to 
complain, nor has the silkman, more than any other man, the 
button-maker for instance, who suffers from a change of fashion. 
Could we pursue details, we could show that in this very article 
of a waistcoat, the cotton interest had been injured by the wool- 
len, and afterwards Ijoth by the silk ; there is surely no cause for 

* See p. 146, ante . 
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lamentation, if ingenuity has devised a fabric, in which these rival 
stuff’s unite in harmony. 

The ninth proposition affirms, that Englishmen can produce 
every article of taste, equal, intrinsically , to the French. What 
is meant by the intrinsic goodness of an article of taste ? Is it 
meant that the English make gauae ribbons, which answer the 
purpose of gauze ribbons, as well as those made in France, though 
they are not so pretty ? Is it intended to distinguish between the 
useful and the ornamental purpose ? Is it meant that English 
ribbons will hold as fast, and are really as pretty as the French, 
though Englishwomen will not think so? Is it seriously intended 
to affirm that there is an intrinsic beauty of colour or pattern, 
independent of fashion, caprice, or fancy ? We contend for the 
right of our countrywomen to judge for themselves. If the taste 
of a Lyonesc manufacturer, or a Parisiau milliner, happens to 
suit their fancy, though it be not intrinsically better, they have a 
right to gratify themselves, paying honestly ; and the legislature 
has no more right or reason of interference than it would have, to 
prescribe, in lieu of ribbands made from a foreign material, leathern 
thongs made of English hides, or list made of English wool. 

This brings us to the tenth proposition, which is valuable, as 
being, after all that has been written, and said, and petitioned, 
concerning free trade, and the revival of the ancient and whole- 
some statutes, a departure from which has brought ruin upon the 
country, — the one only distinct suggestion of an alteration of the 
law. As a cure for all this distress, it is proposed to prohibit all 
fancy and figured silks! 

Then comes the llth resolution : — 

“ That this Committee are of opinion, that the plain silk goods made 
in England may be protected by a duty of 30 per cent, j 10 per cent, of 
which should be levied ad valorem, and the remainder by the pound 
weight." 

This, which suggests an alteration, not very extensive, in the rate 
and form of the duty, does not require particular comment. Then 
come two, for giving effect to the suggestions of prohibition and 
higher protection, namely, 

<c 12. That all silk goods imported into this country he stamped. 

“ 13. That all extensive violations of the Revenue Laws, as it respects 
silk manufactures, be punishable by imprisonment and hard labour, in 
addition to such pecuniary penalties as the parties guilty of such viola- 
tions are now liable to.” 

We trust that the warmest advocate of the old system will re- 
quire a strong case to be made out before he consents to enact 
vexations and penalties like these ! We own* that we would have 
no mercy upon the smuggler in high life ; but it is surely no in- 

VOL. XI. no. xxi. M 
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considerable objection to a system, that it requires to be enforced 
by additiohal and severe punishments, affecting perhaps persons 
who are tempted to crime by those who ought to have taught 
them morality and obedience to the laws. The suggestion itself 
illustrates the difficulty of enforcing the prohibition. The in- 
creased difficulty of procuring the French silks would, there is 
no doubt, increase the desire to possess them : and the tempta- 
tion to evade the law would be proportionably greater. We know 
that the stamp has been often considered, and rejected as ineffi- 
cient. After all, then, it is very doubtful, whether the makers 
of fancy goods in England would obtain any advantage from the 
vexatious and penal regulations which are proposed. Is it then 
worth while, for the sake of a very questionable benefit to one 
branch of one trade, to give new and increased vexatiousness to 
a commercial system, which fiscal reasons already make so bur- 
thensome ? We say, without hesitation, that it would be much 
better to lose this particular branch of manufacture, of which it 
surely cannot be said, that it is so exclusive and singular, that 
those who are engaged in it cannot earn their livelihood in any 
other way. Perhaps, indeed, by giving even more of facility to 
the produce cf French taste, we might at once diminish the pre- 
ference now given to it, aud improve our own manufacture. 

The 14th* resolution contains a suggestion of “ Reciprocity:” — 

“ 1 i. That in the case of any country producing raw silk, and not 
allowing its free exportation to England, the silk manufactured goods 
of that country be prohibited.” 

This has assuredly more of reason in it than most of the sugges- 
tions of reciprocity, because, in both its parts, it affects the same 
interest. It is not, like the mutual interchange of woollens and 
silks, •with razors and ribbons, an absurd thing to be asked ; and 
if it were probable that the French would be induced, by our 
prohibition of their manufactures, to permit the exportation of 
the raw silk, it might not be unreasonable or impolitic to be 
granted. But the difficulty of enforcing the prohibition would 
probably be increased, when applied to the goods of one country 
in particular. It is open, too, to all the objections of a uar of 
restrictions. Still, we do not deny that the suggestion is a fit 
subject for the pending discussion with the French government. 

The petition from Lyons cau hardly fail to forward the objects 
of this negotiation. A mutual and amicable arrangement of in- 
terests is therein strongly recommended ; and the abandonment 
of those prohibitions which have the appearance of hostility, is 


* The 15th resolution is applicable to a matter of detail, concerning handkerchiefs 
from India. 
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particularly urged. Although we retain our objections to de- 
tailed stipulations, and cannot pretend that a general ‘prohibition 
to export raw silk from France can be viewed as a hostile mea- 
sure, we do think that when such sentiments prevail at Lyons, 
our easy admission of manufactured goods may be usefully con-* 
trasted with the French refusal of their raw material; and if any re- 
tributory measure can be devised, that shall be good in practice* 
there is nothing in our theory to condemn it. 

Our observations and conclusions concerning silk certainly bear 
a small proportion to the bulk of the evidence offered to the 
committee. But wc have done full justice to the manufacturers* 
because we have taken for granted all that they have put forward 
as the result of the inquiry, and the ground of their suggestions. 
We are not at all satisfied, that even the limited case which is 
supposed to be made out, may not be overturned ; but as ours is 
not a particular discussion of the silk trade, but a general inquiry 
into the consequences of the late measures, we are quite content 
to' admit all that the impugners of those measures have alleged ; 
namely, — for this is the whole and sole answer to the challenge 
thrown out to them, — that, in one branch of one manufacture, 
some loss has been occasioned, through the importation of foreign 
goods. • 

We undertook # to show, that even in the few branches which 
have suffered by competition, it is doubtful whether British in- 
dustry, even in those particular branches, has not been enlarged 
by the change. Tf we consider the u figured and fancy silks ” as 
a branch of manufacture by themselves, we are not prepared to 
say that the loss in Spilalficlds has been compensated elsewhere ; 
but, taking all sorts of work upon silk together, it has been am- 
ply shown, that there has been a considerable enlargement : 
and, in fact, it is to this enlargement of the domestic manufac- 
ture, and the transfer of it from one to another position, more 
than to any importations from abroad, that the distresses of the 
silk weavers, in those places in which they have suffered more 
than other manufacturers, are justly to be ascribed. 

We are aware that those who framed the measures regarding 
silk, did not avow r , as we have done, the probability of injury ac- 
cruing to the domestic manufacture. Their anticipations rather 
dwelt upon an improvement in the manufacture; leading to an 
extended export, and they regarded the duty which they substi- 
tuted for prohibition, and which they estimated at SO per cent., 
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a& nof only the highest which the smuggler would allow to be 
collelfed, but a “.fair” protection against foreign competition. 
It is to be inferred, that they considered the duty equal to the 
difference of the cost, at which English and French silks, respec- 
tively, could meet in the English market. 

There are even passages in ahe speeches of former ministers, 
and especially of Lord Goderich, in which an expectation was 
expressed, of a successful competition in continental markets. 

Although the degree in which the competition of foreigners 
ha$ been successful in the home market is a matter of dispute, 
it is quite clear that this sanguine anticipation of foreign markets 
has not been realized. 

There may be here, and in other points, a good argument ad 
hominem , against some of the authors of the silk laws ; we de- 
fend measures, not men. 

Those who ascribe extensive consequences to “ Free Trade,” 
ought to ask themselves, what " Free Trade,” or rather, the acts 
of Parliament to which they are pleased to give that designation, 
can have done ? It has caused, they say, a fall in prices, profits, 
and wages. Can it have produced these consequences, in respect 
of any commodities, other than those in which there has been a 
competition with foreigners ? We should answer, Certainly not, 
in other goods than those brought from abroad, or in goods for 
which the imported articles have been substituted ; unless, in- 
deed, the number of workmen discharged in consequence of the 
introduction of the foreign goods has been so great as to occa- 
sion a superabundance of hands, and a general fall of wages ; and 
in that case, though the condition of the workmen would be de- 
teriorated, that of the manufacturer, dealer, or consumer, — one, 
or all of them, must be ameliorated. 

Thus, admitting for the moment, that the foreign silks have 
superseded the use of English silks, and injured every branch of 
that trade, and all concerned in it, it is possible , that the French 
silks might have also superseded the English cottons ; all persons 
engaged upon cotton would thus have partaken of the misfor- 
tunes of the silkman ; and it is also possible, that so many silk- 
weavers and cotton-spinners might have been turned off, as to 
.lower wages in the woollen manufactories, or even in less kindred 
employments ; though it is not very easy to imagine that iron- 
workers, cutlers, sugar-bakers, or printers, would have been much 
effected by these occurrences iivthe silk, cotton, or wool trades. 

Now, will any man say, first, that there ha 9 been an increased 
competition in any artifcle except silks ; or, secondly, that (except- 
ing the first which we admit for the present) any one of these, 
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the utmost consequences that could follow, have followe^upon 
the importation of silk? Is it pretended that silks'have super- 
seded cottons ? Have not, on the contrary, cottons increased so 
much, as to have, with much greater probability, occasioned the 
losses of the silk-weavers ? Will it be said that any one man has 
been turned out of a cotton-mill, "in consequence of the importa- 
tion of silk ? By what process, then, is it assumed — by what 
process is it possible — that the importation of silk has affected 
manufactures generally ? 

We do not want an answer in the terms of political economy ; 
we want a plain answer by a man who has never read Adam 
Smith. When one tells us, by removing prohibition, or reducing 
duties, you make French silks cheaper than English ; and a lady 
who used to buy gowns made in Spitaltields, now buys gowns 
made at Lyons ; and the Spitaltields people thus lose their 
employment, and their subsistence, we understand him. We 
may deny the fact ; we may say that there is compensation, in this 
way or that ; we may say that he ought to suffer for the good of 
the community, but we cannot say that his averment is not intel- 
ligible, possible, and probable. But when he tells us that this 
lady’s purchase of the French gown front Messrs. Leaf and Coles, 
brings distress upon Alderman Thompson’s Iron Works at 
Merthyr-Tydvil, we are puzzled. This gentleman, we say, must 
be a great theorist, a man of extensive, if not of extravagant, 
speculation, a professor of some abstruse science, an abstract 
icasoucr, a philosopher. 

We contend, that it neither has been shown nor can be shown, 
(hat any general declension has taken place in the commerce of 
the country, still less that any reduction which has occurred in its 
profits, or in the condition or number of workmen employed, is 
attiibutable to the new measures. 

It may be admitted that an importation of a foreign commodity 
much too small to diminish materially the native industry employed 
upon the same article, may, nevertheless, have a considerable 
effect upon its price. And we will not, in this place, deny that 
the price of some, a very few, British commodities, has been 
lowered in consequence of the actual, or apprehended com- 
petition of foreign commodities. 

But our present concern is with the alleged reduction of 
profits and wages, and consequent general distress in all the 
branches of iudustry ; — many of which are not at all affected by 
foreign importation. When we* see that, on the whole, thefeis 
a great augmentation of quantity, indicated by the increased 
import of the raw article, and an increased export of the manu- 
factures : when we see this result evident in the most extensive 
of all our manufactures, and one of which the material is 
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exclusively foreign, while there is not the shadow of foreign com- 
petition in the manufactured article, how is it possible to ascribe 
the lowness of profit and wages (which is admitted) to any cause 
eonneeted with foreign importation? 

It is not at all certain, nor indeed is it probable, that those 
articles which have experienced an extension of quantity, and 
a diminution of value, would have obtained the one without the 
other. This is, no doubt, true in regard to home consumption, 
but it is more undeniably true in respect of exportation. Can it 
be believed that we should continue to compete successfully 
with the continental manufacturers, to whom peace has restored 
SO great facilities, without the aid of a great reduction of price? 

, These are great palliations of the evil, (if it be one,) of low 
profits and wages ; but, whatever may be the extent or intensity 
of the evil, it cannot be traced to the new measures. It has been 
said often, but must be repeated here, that the very allegation of 
universality negatives the partial cause. We have seen already, 
in how very inconsiderable a proportion, the measures which 
have faclitated importation, can possibly have affected industry in 
the aggregate; we have seen, too, how very slightly the importa- 
tion can have affected the very few particular articles which can 
have directly felt any effect at all from it. And can we, with the 
slightest appearance of truth or probability, ascribe to the impor- 
tation of a few articles, not amounting to one thirty-seventh part 
of our whole importation, the general effect of a reduction of 
profits, wages, and prices among all branches of industry; not 
those alone which have been exposed to increased competition, 
but those also which date from the same measures, augmented 
facilities of fabrication and exportation ? 

We hear, at present, even more of the pauperism of our agri- 
cultural laboureis, than of the distress of our manufacturers ; is 
this owing to free trade: are the farmers aijd their labourers, pro- 
ducers of protected corn, poorer because all manufactures are 
cheaper? 

We might add, that it is well known that there is great and 
similar distress in other countries in those very branches of 
industry which we allege to be suffering from the competition of 
those very countries. 

The extent, however, or the origin, of the general distress, 
is nbt^our subject ; it is enough for our purpose to have shown 
that the reduction of duty upon certain articles, which reduction 
has acquired the name of " Free Trade” — is not the cause of 
that distress, be it more or less extensive. 

The partial evil of which we have admitted the existence, is an 
almost unavoidable consequence of the transition from restriction 
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to freedom in our commercial system. Neither capital nor 
industry is readily transferred from one mode of employment 
to another ; and even though it be true that, on the wfrple, and 
eventually, the new system furnishes a more profitable employ- 
ment of capital, and still more, a more extensive demand for 
labour, it is possible that these effects will not be felt immediately ; 
nor will the compensation afforded by the new channels be 
enjoyed by the individuals who suffer through the loss of the old. 
In considering then the way in which the transition has, in our 
case, been managed, we hold that no degree of artificial manage- 
ment, no depaiture from systematic policy, can be reprehensible, 
which is intended to mitigate the severity of the transition ; 
always provided, that, however slowly, we are moving towards our 
end. 

But our difficulty consists in this ; all that we do to avoid a 
harsh operation of our improvements, operates as a stimulus. 
While wo intend only to let capital be gradually withdrawn, and 
labour transferred by degrees, we are actually giving a bounty to 
the more extensive application of both, in the direction from 
which we desire to divert it. 

This, we apprehend, has happened to the silk manufacture. 
And it is questionable whether a more rapid and effectual with- 
drawal of protection would not have occasioned less of injury to 
those engaged in it, than the gradual process which has been 
adopted. 

Perhaps, where there has been a prohibition, the fairest course 
to take in the first instance, is, to impose the highest duly which 
can be collected ; that is, generally, a duty exceeding by a little, 
^perhaps five per cent) the rate at which the goods can be im- 
ported in contraband trade. But it is obvious, that if the article 
so taxed be one also produced in this country, perhaps, if there 
be here an article which may be substituted for it, — and that 
article is not subject to a corresponding tax, — we must not retain 
this tax permanently ; if we do not lower the duty it still remains 
a protective duty, obnoxious to the objections urged against the 
restrictive system. And if the article be one, as many are, wbich 
from its form, or fabric, is not liable to be smuggled, our duty, 
kept at the highest rate, will be prohibitory , and equal in its 
effects to an absolute prohibition. 

On such articles, therefore, and indeed, on all articles, looking 
to considerations of revenue merely, we should impose, not the 
highest rate of duty which can be collected, but the rate of duty 
which will produce the largest amount of revenue; which is 
often, as wc very well know, increased mt>rc by a moderate than 
by a high duty. If we thus regulate our tariff by considerations 
of revenue, our imposts upon foreign articles, will, or will not, be 
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protective of our native industry, according to a variety of inci- 
dental circumstances. Suppose the foreign article to be one 
whereof the consumption here can be greatly extended, and which 
is made better and cheaper than our native production ; financial 
motives will induce us to fix the duty *at the point of greatest 
productiveness: which point may, probably, be too low for 
protection against the superior cheapness of the foreign article. 

On the other hand, if the commodity be one which, from what- 
ever causes, can be more cheaply produced in England, the lowest 
duty will be a protection; or rather, the article will protect itself, 
without any duty. 

And, according to the principles which we have endeavoured 
to maintain, there is in this state of the matter, and in these various 
effects of the same revenue system, nothing inconsistent with 
sound policy; or with the principles and prayer of the merchants’ 
petition. 

But, in effecting the transition to this policy, from a system of 
prohibition and restriction, it may be allowable, not at once to 
reduce the duties to the point at which they will be most produc- 
tive. To the point at which they will destroy the profits of the 
smuggler, they must be reduced, in regard as well to the interests 
of the domestic producer, as to the revenue. This was the prin- 
ciple upon which the silk duties were lowered in 1829, when 
Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald and Mr. Courtenay w’ere at the Board of 
Trade. But we may fairly pause, and proceed gradually, in re- 
ducing the duties to that lower point at W'hicli the enlarged con- 
sumption will produce a greater revenue. This gradual abate- 
ment of duty is all that we can do, by way of lightening the 
harshness of the operation, upon domestic producers, of the transi- 
tion from the one system to the other. * The main point to be 
attended to, in the management of this gradual process is, to 
make it clearly understood that the regafd which we pay to the 
principle of protection is only temporary , and that any more 
lasting effect w hich our financial measures may have iu protecting 
domestic productions, is accidental, and furnishes no claim for 
the continuance of protection. 

But here is another difficulty! so far as the profits of the 
capitalists are concerned, we may fairly say, you knew what you 
were about ; you had fair warning ; if our measures diminish your 
profits you have no more right ; to complain than have other 
merchants, or manufacturers, on any other of the numerous 
occasions in which they suffer from change of circumstances. 
But the situation of the artizans and labourers who may be 
thrown out of employ is not exactly the same with that of their 
masters. These poor persons could not be expected to calculate, 
for themselves, the effects of political measures ; and moreover, 
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if, as is probable, there is not merely a tolerable diminution, but 
an entire loss of wages, they are involved in misery, and become,* 
by our law technically and avowedly, but really and in truth by 
the law of every state, and by the nature of things, burthensome 
upon the community at large. Our feelings of humanity, and 
a consideration of our own interests and of the public peace, 
would therefore deter us from reducing them to this extremity. 

We do not mention this consideration as justifying a departure 
from the rule of proceeding gradually, but still proceeding, from 
the restrictive to the free system ; but it assuredly increases 
greatly the difficulty of the transition ; because it displays a 
manifest and a palpable evil, to be balanced against a spe- 
culative and less apparent good. This is what the opponents 
of free trade mean, when they insist upon practice as opposed to 
theory. 

We are not prepared to say that the transition can be effected, 
without producing an actual increase of distress somewhere; or 
even, that there will not be, for a time, an increase on the whole: 
but we have shown that in the preseut case, the distress occasioned 
by the change of system, cannot have extended beyond a number 
of persons comparatively small, relative to those from whom the 
general extension of employment which has followed that change 
must have averted it. 

When to these considerations is added the conviction, that the 
free system is, on the whole, beneficial to the people, that 
every individual partakes, in his degree, of that general benefit, 
and that, although each man’s share of each separate benefit is 
scarcely perceptible, his share of the whole is considerable, we 
cannot doubt of the propriety of extending the system cautiously, 
and by degrees, to all commodities not connected with sub- 
sistence or security,* notwithstanding the local and temporary 
pressure which even the most gradual application of it may pos- 
sibly occasion. 

It may be remarked here, that embarrassments similar to those 
which attend the transition from a restricted to a free system are 
liable to arise in every case in which duties operate, though un- 
intentionally and inadvertently, as a protection to native industry. 

The opposers of free trade, as well as its advocates, are apt to 
object to our present system, that it is not perfectly free trade. 
There are still protecting duties not only upon corn, but upon 
manufactures. Corn, we repeat, Stands, and ought to stand, by 
itself; but so much of the duty upon foreign manufactures as is 
collected for any other purpose than revenue, we admit to be 


* It will be seen, that these exceptions arc made, because corn and shipping have 
been put aside from the present discussion. 
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inconsistent with the principles which we have laid down ; and 
, trust that we shall at no distant period be enabled to say, that 
no duties or regulations exist which are not essential to the 
reveuue. 

It is not fair to say, that there is not free trade, because certain 
articles are taxed on importation. If the tax, whether on impor- 
tation or home manufacture, be only such as to produce the 
largest revenue, it can uo more be condemned as a restraint upon 
commerce, than assessed taxes are restraints upon building, and 
employing horses, carriages, or servants. Revenue, however 
raised, imist produce restraint or inconvenience somewhere; it js 
enough for the principle of free trade, that such restriction is not 
the object of the tax ; and that its amount is not enhauced with 
any other than a fiscal intention. An import duty is, strictly 
speaking, a contmercial and not a fiscal tax, when the article to 
which it is attached, or the corresponding article, if there be one, 
is duty-free, when grown or made at home. Sometimes, how- 
ever, even in this case, the motive may financial, as when a tax 
is laid on importation, as an easy mode of raising revenue ; such 
a tax being less vexatious in the collection than a tax upon in- 
ternal production or consumption. To preserve the true prin- 
ciple in such cases, it is only necessary to fix the duty at the 
point of greatest productiveness. 

Upon these grounds we think that our tariff still requires 
amendment ; and that the silk duties, in particular, which are so 
high as to encourage smuggling, ought still to be lowered. 

This suggestion does not imply an opinion, that “ the transition 
has not been prudently managed.”* We have no fault to find in 
this respect with Mr. Huskisson or his successors : the step in 
the march of true principle may properly be slow, if it be steady 
aud straightforward. 

Probably, the effects of what has been done already have not 
been so operative, either for good or evil, as is on either side 
pretended. We trust that we have shown that the evil cannot be 
very great, gnd that, except in general assertion, even the alleged 
evil is small. We have shown that, whether in consequence of 
the new measures, or in spite of them, our commerce and navi- 
gation have been greatly extended ; that there has been more of 
employment for the people engaged in trade and manufacture. 

And if there be much in the situation of our farmers, and their 
labourers, aud of our manufacturers, tradesmen, and artizans, 
which vexe9 the statesman,* and puzzles the philosopher, the 
prejudiced and the sophist alone can ascribe it to “ Free Trade.” 


• Vol. x. p. 102. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Un Etezione di Membri del Parlamenlo in’Inghil- 
terra, del Signor Giuseppe Peccliio. Lugano, 1826. sin. Svo. 
2. Ossereazioni semi-serie di un Esule suit Inehilterra. Lugano, 
1831. 8vo. 

• 

England has perhaps incurred more than its share of the misre- 
presentation which every civilized country must expect to receive 
at the hands of foreign travellers. Nor is it difficult to discern 
the reason. The habits and institutions of England are essen- 
tially different from those of the continent. VVe differ from 
other European nations in the externals of life, in those points 
which fall first under the observation of the traveller, more than 
any of those nations differ from each other; and the master-key 
which would unlock the knowledge of many peculiarities on the 
other side of the channel, is comparatively useless on this. We 
are a reserved people — we unbosom ourselves little to each other 
— and still less to those wfip are of another country. We are not 
a demonstrative people — the drama of life is not acted by us as 
if it were a drama — is not acted as if we sought observation and 
applause, and least of all, the applause of foreigners. Our cha- 
racteristic is the pride which locks up its feelings and motives— not 
the vanity which would lay them open. We are a domestic 
people — our lives are comparatively little before the public — 
but we enclose ourselves in that sanctuary " home,” into which 
the stranger cuuuot come; and if he thinks he has entered and 
viewed this sanctuary, he is probably mistaken. 

But besides all this, there is perhaps no country which sets 
speculation more at defiance — no country more calculated to 
perplex the thcorizer, who might visit it, not with a patient spirit of 
careful inquiry, but with a disposition to draw extensive inferences 
from a few prominent facts, and to accommodate results to what, 
by very legitimate rules of reasoning, he might have demon- 
strated they ought to be. In a country which acknowledges so 
largely the dominion of reason, the foreign semi-philosopher will 
be surprised to find so much, for which, by the application of 
logical rules, he cannot account. It is not a country in which 
the traveller can say with certainty : “ thus it is in this case, and 
thus, therefore, must it be in that.” There is little here of rule 
and compass; little that looks regular upon paper, and cau 
easily be embodied ^inli systematic classification. It is a land of 
anomalies. We are, it is true, a 'methodical and a reasoning 
people, but we show our reason, not in forming regular and 
novel systems, but in engrafting our novelties 'upon a stock which 
is old. In our institutions and customs, We have some things that 
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are feudal ; some things that may have arisen from accident, rather 
than from design, — whose origin is obscure, and which have out- 
lived the circumstances that^gave them birth; and all these we 
retain, and wisely, because we are used to them, and because we 
would apply the cementing force of habit, to give that union of 
strength and pliability whilh the best devised novelty can seldom 
possess in an equal degree. 

If England is calculated to perplex the philosophic traveller, 
it is perhaps still less suitable for the superficial sketcher, the 
butterfly flutterer from pleasure to pleasure, the play-going, 
picture-seeking, rout-frequenting tourist. 

“ England,” says Count Pecchio, “ is formed rather for our study than 
for our amusement. It is a vast book of science. Its theatres are the 
arsenals of Deptford and Portsmouth', or the East and West India docks; 
its pictures are the manufactures of Glasgow, of Manchester, of Leeds, 
of Halifax; its Coliseum, its arches, and arenas, are the smoking 
forges and workshops, with which whole districts are covered; its 
Champs Elysees are its mines of iron in Wales, of tin in Devonshire, and 
of coal at Newcastle. England is not the enchanted isle of Alcina, 
where men pass their days in song and laughter, only in the end to 
vegetate or become brutes. The English are the men of Europe ; they 
laugh litfcl^, perhaps too little, but in its stead they think how to render 
life least unhappy, and to soften and educate the grosser qualities of 
human nature. ' 

Among those who have misrepresented England, the majority, 
strange to say, have belonged to that nation which may justly be 
considered one of the most acute and enlightened in the world. 
There is scarcely in modem times a more faulty and ridiculous 
body of literature than that of French works upon England, 
from the commencement of the eighteenth century to about ten 
years ago. Even the genius and acuteness of Voltaire seemed 
to become obscured and feeble, when he attempted to treat of the 
planners, institutions and literature of this island; and as for the 
inferior fry of French writers on England, the Grosleys, Mezlhiacs, 
Levises and Pillets, if they do not irritate us by their libels, it is 
because we are rather moved to laughter by their absurdities. 
But latterly the French have cast aside that Chinese veil of igno- 
rant presumption which so long impeded the free exercise of 
their natural intelligence, and led them to estimate everything by 
a narrow standard of their own; and they have also, we trust, laid 
aside that unworthy jealousy which once caused them to feel a 
pleasure in the wilful depreciation of England. A better spirit 
lias arisen, and France has amply redeemed its credit. We do 
not class among French works on England, (although in that 
language); that of M. Simond, one of the most candid and obser- 
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vant of travellers*— for his extraction we believe was Swiss, and 
he had lived many years in the United States of North America. 
The works to which we would principally allude, are those of 
Baron de Stael, Charles Dupin and Cottu, which are no less 
monuments to the honour of England than to the candour, 
research and peuetration of the writers. 

Of inferior pretensions, and less depth and extent of research, 
but fully equal in candour, and perhaps also in the clearness and 
correctness of observation which they display, are the two pleasing 
little volumes of the Italian author before us. Count Pecchio, 
who is already favourably known as the biographer of Foscolo, 
has given us rather unconnectedly, but at the same time sensibly 
and agreeably, the results of his experience during a residence of 
many years in this country. He appears to have come hither 
(a refugee from political causes) in 1823; to have resided 
successively in London, Nottingham and York, supporting him- 
self during part of that time by teaching the Italian language, 
and mixing much with various classes, and observing with an 
attentive eye inauy varieties of English life. In his " Ossserva- 
zioni di un Esule,” which he tells us in his modest preface, is 
like a Spanish olla podrida, he discourses on our houses — tea 
gardens — sailors — parliaments — roads — fairs — education — coun- 
try sports — assizes — dissenters, and lunatic asylums. These 
heterogeneous subjects are here enumerated in the order in which 
they occur, from whence it will be evident that methodical 
arrangement does not constitute one of the merits of this work. 
At the same time it must be said, that they are all treated with 
good sense, and in a spirit of candour and sincere desire to do 
justice to the various themes. We are much struck too with the pre- 
possessing tone of amiability and good humour which pervades this 
volume. There is in it nothing cynical or caustic — no crabbed 
exercise of discernment in the detection of blots; no evidence of 
the low ambition of saying smart things at the expense of truth. 
The sunshine of life is preferred to the shade, and whenever 
there is a slight departure from perfect correctness of represen- 
tation, it is almost invariably on the favourable side. The 
author’s misfortunes have ' not soured him, nor, as might have 
been feared in one so circumstanced, does he speak with bitter- 
ness of the errors of Italy, or with envy of the prosperity of 
England. Of this country he speaks admiringly and gratefully, 
perhaps in some instances gives us more credit than we deserve, 
and is altogether one of the most flattering pourtrayers we have 
ever known. In his politics lie is liberal, and at the same time 
temperate* to a degree which was perhaps hafdly to be expected 
in one who entertained so deep a sense of Italian inisgovermnent, 
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and whom indignation might probably have driven into violent 
and extreme opinions. He thus describes the motley assem- 
blage of liberaux, unfortunate like himself, who about the same 
time sought refuge in England. 

" In 1823 London was peopled with exiles of every kind and of every 
country. Constitutionalists advocating a single legislative chamber — 
constitutionalists advocating two chambers — constitutionalists on the 
French model — others on the Spanish model— others on the American 
— generals, dismissed presidents of republics, presidents of parliaments 
dissolved at the point of the bayonet, presidents of Cortes dispersed by 
cannon, the widow of the black king Christophe, with two princesses 
her daughters, sablests of negresses of the legitimate blood-royal ; -Itur- 
bide, dethroned emperor of Mexico, and a swarm of journalists, poets, 
and men of letters. London was the Elysium (a satirist would say the 
Botany Bay) of illustrious men, and heroes manques. To whoever might 
have seen the parliament of Naples, the hall of the cortes of Madrid, or 
the cortes of Lisbon, what must have been the surprise to find himself at 
the Italian opera, in London, with general Pepe, general Mina, the orators 
Arguelies andGaliano, the president Isturiz, Moura. &c., jostling in the 
crowd against the ambassadors from governments which had denounced 
them ! It was in truth a kind of magic spectacle, worthy of Merlin. 
Many times the opera-house in London put me in mind of that en- 
chanted palace in Ariosto, where so many knights friendly and hostile, 
ran past each other up and down the stairs without the power either of 
escape or combat.'* 

Many of these exiles became in their turn what are called 
“ lions” in London society; and our author seems thoroughly to 
appreciate the value and durability of the homage which they 
received in that capacity. 

u Soon curiosity passed away; and the Lions were buried in oblivion. 
There is no other such vast tomb as London for swallowing up illus- 
trious names. It is an all-devouring ocean. The celebrity of a man 
in London sparkles and vanishes like a fire work. There are great 
throngings round him, great invitations, great eulogiums, great exagge- 
rations for a few days, and afterwards a perpetual silence. The names 
of Paoli and Dumourier, which at their first appearance were powerful 
as the thunder, made at their death no more sound than a falling leaf. 
General Mina, . when he disembarked at Plymouth, was carried in 
triumph to the hotel, and deafened with applause at the theatre, and in 
London for a whole month lie was more famous than the lion of Nemea. 
But what was the result ? He sunk soon into oblivion, and the tomb 
dosed upon Ids name.” 

Count Pecchio’s life in this country does not appear to lihve 
been one of idlbness. He assumed for his support the occupa- 
tion of an, Italian teacher; and describes pleasantly his first 
visit to the house of an English clergyman in that capacity. 
The insight which he thus obtained into the domestic interior of 
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English life seems to have inspired him with much respect for the 
household virtues of this land; and, without endowing us,with the 
unsuitable romantic attributes which our foreign admirers are 
sometimes willing to ascribe, he speaks of us in a discriminating 
tone of praise, creditable alike to the eulogist and his subject. 
His occupation as teacher naturally ‘directed his attention a good 
deal to the subject of education, and the observations which he 
makes upon this extensive topic are, with few exceptions, sound 
and judicious. 

He admires the well-constituted intercourse and happy terms 
which so frequently subsist betw een parents and children — the mild 
consideration of the former, and the respectful freedom of the 
latter — the care bestowed upon the disposition, the repression 
of ebullitions of temper, and the wholesome lives of temperance 
and activity which young people are caused to lead. Count 
Pecchio is alluding only to home education, and, vve presume, 
knows little of our public schools, or the tenor of his remarks 
would probably have been less eulogistic. There is much wcll- 
expressed truth in the following : 

i€ Liberty is the mistress of every thing in England. The restrictions 
employed are few, and such only^as are indispensable. Their trees are 
rarely pollarded, or distorted, or clipped, but grow luxuriantly, spreading 
in the parks ami fields as nature prompts ; their pleasure-grounds are not 
made symmetrical, but in imitation of nature; their bouses are not con- 
structed with a view to architectural ornament at the expense of internal 
convenience; but whatever may be the irregularities of the outward de- 
sign, they are almost always well arranged and commodious within. 
Their horses are not fretted or cramped with useless exercises and artifi- 
cial paces, but arc strong, spirited, and very swift. Here, finally, educa- 
tion is rather a rule, a guide, than a system of coercive modelling. The 
English are, of all highly civilized people, those who depart least from 
nature.” 

Count Pecchio, in order to prove that he is not a blind admirer 
of anything that is done in this country, then tells us there are two 
things in our system of education of which he cannot approve; — 
one of these is “ excess of reading,” especially at an early age. 
The other may excite a smile of surprise in, those who are not 
•prepared for the very extensive meaniug which Count Pecchio is 
inclined to attach to the word ** education.” It is “ the prevalence 
of tight-lacing with females.” Though we cannot admit that a 
reprehension of this practice finds its place very naturally in the 
midst of strictures on education, w e will say, tlmt wc believe the 
physical evils lie complains of, as resulting from it, are pretty 
generally acknowledged; but that it is no longer necessary to 
denounce a custom which comparatively prevails so little. With 
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respect to “ reading/ 1 we concur with him in much that he says. 
We believe it is too much the practice of English parents and 
teachers to force the mind at an early age. “ The intellectual 
education/’ as he says, ‘Us made to begin at three years old /’ and 
though there may be little harm in its beginning then, it should 
assuredly be prosecuted with* peculiar gentleness and moderation. 
It is better, while children are very young, to bestow attention 
upon the cultivation of their moral than of their intellectual quali- 
ties, to improve the disposition rather than to load the memory 
with knowledge which is not yet convertible. The infrequency 
of early prodigies retaining their intellectual superiority, and pro- 
ducing much good fruit in mature life, is a practical illustration of 
the impolicy of the forcing system, even where it has seemed most 
successful. It is, moreover, the published opinion of an eminent 
physician, that extreme cultivation of the intellectual faculties, pre- 
vious to the age of seven, is injurious both to mind and body, and 
may even be regarded as a proximate cause of the increased preva- 
lence of insanity. Count Pecchio’s objections to excessive reading 
among adults are not very serious, nor particularly valid. He says, 

“ When Rousseau wrote his Emile , in England they read very little, 
and perhaps too little. But now they read too much. There is such an 
inundation^of poetry, novels, romances; and periodicals, that many intel- 
lects must be quite smothered under them. . . • The mind has not time 
to digest this incessant feast. The romance of this week makes one for- 
get that of the preceding, as one wave obliterates another. It happened 
to me several times to ask one youth or another, what was the plot of a 
romance he had read a few months before. He had scarcely more than 
a'tfaint recollection of it, as if it had been a dream. A more certain in- 
convenience, resulting from this assiduous reading, is the weakness of 
sight, which is very common in England. I. don’t know if this opinion 
of mine is correct j because English education, especially that of the 
mind, has undergone an alteration within the last twenty years. The 
effects, whether good or bad, of this assiduous and irregular rending can- 
not hitherto have rendered themselves visible. We shall require twenty 
years more in order to judge with accuracy whether, with regard to solidity 
of judgment and vigour of body, the consequence has been gain or loss/’ 

We willingly acknowledge the justice of the last two sentences. 
As for the alleged alteration in the system of English education, 
within the last twenty years, we do not know to what he alludes.. 
That €t certain” inconvenient result — " weakness of sight,” which 
he says is “ very common in England,” is much more common 
in France and Germany. His instances of forgetfulness of the 
plot of a romancemre not powerfully conclusive. He does not tell 
us that this forgetfulness is to be attributed solely to the vast deal 
that, had been r^ad subsequently; and he must not be too sure 
that’ it is not feigned. There are many who woulcbplead forget- 
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fulness, rather than undergo ,the trouble of giving an acoount of 
what they had been* reading, Besides, in the ease of mere light 
reading— reading undertaken for amusement, and not for informa- 
tion, it intty he doubted whether the alleged forgetfulness be an 
evil at all. If the romance is a good one, the benefit it can afford 
will copyist, npt in impressing on , the memory of the reader the 
useless, imaginary facts of a fictitious narrative, but in infusing, 
almost imperceptibly, such general impressions as will conduce to 
the confirmation of his principles and the refinement of his taste. 
We wish there yvas the slightest ground forbearing that the minds 
of .young Englishmen are in danger of being overwhelmed with 
excess of general information. Few, at the time they go to the 
university, are, in this respect, on an equality with their sisters; 
and this land has not yet begun to groan under the infliction 
of over-educated females. * 

Count Peccbio’s mind seeing much alive to inquiry into the 
sources of the wealth and civilization of England. Among the 
elements which conduce to these results, he has not omitted to 
notice the excellence of our means of internal communication. 
At the same |ime, he explains, very sensibly, an apparent anomaly 
which has struck some foolish travellers with wonder, namely, that 
while so solicitous to expedite communication as muck as possi- 
ble, we should have roads much less straight than many that are 
,to be found on the continent. He says* 

N 41 Straight roads, and tom metrical cities/" suppose the existence of a 
despotic power, little regardful of the rights of property. The straight 
line is like the sword of Alexander, which cut the gordian kart instead 
of untying it. The two most symmetrical cities in Europe, Turin 
and Berlin, sprung up under two military mbnarchies. Who does not 
sec in the interminable straight roads of France and Poland a despotic 
hand that has traced them so? Odfhe contrary, in England, that an- 
cient land of liberty, the roads are winding, with frequent turns, and 
many of its cities are clusters of habitations, the chance result of caprice 
or need, instead of being composed of rows of houses, drawn up in rank 
like so many battalions of soldiers. Nevertheless, the English love order, 
expedition, and economy <rf every thitfg : true ; but f more than all, they 
appear have esteemed the rights of property. 

“ The footpaths, which line every street in their towns, and frequently 
even the rpads through the country, show that the people are and can 
malte themselves respected. The traders have their canals, travellers in 
carriages have tli^ mjddle of the sweet, the {dot passengers have the side 
path* * The f<jqtpk®|s the trinmfph'df democracy. The common people 
are noi,aselseWhetfe, entirely set aside, * They Khve lbeir rights, humble 
id trtftft, Mt inviolable, Oh the contitieht^Od the dtier hand, the roads 
seem made’ bnijffdr tb& Wealthy &nd « for horses. P ; « 

,.0/ i|iea eo^rs ;sensl6l/ ij)to tfae^qt^tion^on which opposite 

VOL. XI. NO, XX 1 !, •" '* * 
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opinions are maintained byVefri and Adam Smith,) whether the 
money requisite tot the support of roadffii should be levied by tolls 
oir a general impost, add supports, for the most part; the opinion 
of the great Scotch political economist against that 6 1 his own 
countryman. * 

The following remarks on Our practice of recruiting are graphic 
and pointed, and as such we quote them, though we canftot en- 
tirely concur with the sentiments of the author, f 

(i It is known that the English army is in a great measure raised by 
recruiting. There is n6t yet a#y conscription in England. The con- 
scription, it is true, is a tax of blood ; the more grievous when it is paid 
to a tyrannical government, or to a foreign government; which oppresses 
the Conquered by means of the conquered themselves. But under every 
drcumttance 1 prefer the conscription to recruiting. Even under # 
spurious government it is 'less shameful to serve bf compulsion than by 
Choice. Besides* recruiting is a contract between a knave and a fool. 
About three \iti the afternoon, just when the fair is most crowded, one 
bears the sound of four or five drums and a few fifes; one sees a party 
of Soldiers, with ornaments dangling to their watches, ribbons in their 
helmets, and faces sleek and chubby, (as if wfor Wits It pays de cocagne ,) 
fitter in dress and appearance than other soldiers, in order that they may 
ipore easily seduce and deceive ; one sees, I say, this recruiting party 
leading info themidst of the fair, and showing in triumph to the crowd, 
tWO or three youths, who for three or four guineas have sold their lives, 
and know not whether to tj^sir country, their king, or their love of idle-, 
ness. They have their hatsrBrnamented with silk ribbons, just as in an- 
cient times they decked with garlands the horns of the rams that were 
destined to be sacrificed. This simulated pomp, this false gaiety, seetfi 
tQ me similar to that festival which used to accompany the vow of 
chastity and perpetual seclusion which girls pronounced when they took 
the veil. The English speak with bOtror of the slave trade. Where is 
the difference between an African, %ho sells himself, as frequently hap- 
pens, deceived by a slave merchant, and a man who, heated with wine 
and delusive promises, sells himself for a few guineas to a lying corporal J* 4 

If Count Pecchio had often indulged in such flights of futile 
exaggeration, we should not have thought his work worth notice* 
The Information%e gives respecting the tnild methods of bribery 
and persuasion so often employed by the African slave merchants, 
fi new to Us. A Relyipg too confidently on all other authorities, we 
bad fejped tfie case was different. " The English/’ he says, 
yf speakwith horrog of the slav^trade ” True;' but they speak 
°f;ihe % practice of recruiting, 'itofiLyet they are as 
jetifot&s ot. Aeir ^Wnli berth as of the liberty of btner people: Is 
it then posfjhje tM ther&can be so strong an analogy between re- 
cruiting ftmi the; slave-trade? If he bad asked- b iitjfself this question* 
he would probablynqt have framed the absurdity we have quoted. 
It is" hot clear Upon whit plea he prefer^ the conscription to 
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recruiting. The latter has plainly the advantage of being volun- 
tary, while the former is a system of compulsion.' Slit deceit, 
according to our author, is a9 bad as compulsion : and “ re- 
cruiting is a contract between a knave and a fool.” 'this is tdo 
sweeping an assertion. The contrqpt may be such as he describes, 
and so may any contract betvteen the employer and the employed ; 
but it is not necessarily such. The military ardour of inex- 
perienced youth, though it may lead to a measure at which 
prudent friends will shake their heads, does not deserve to be so 
severely stigmatized ; and any one who will compare the condition 
of the soldier with that of the distressed mechanic or the ill paid 
day-labourer of the south of England, will come to the con- 
clusion, that enlistment may often be adopted, not by a fool at 
the suggestion of a knave, but by a well-judging poor man upon 
a calm and prudential vieW of comparative advantages ; and such 
w'e know is frequently the case. 

The little tract entitled u Un’ Elezione di Membri del Parla- 
mento in Inghilterf^,” is pleasingly and judiciously written, and 
without having milch pretensions^ to profundity of thought, or 
extensiveness* of research, is well calculated to give the author’s 
countrymen a tolerably accurate notion of the mode, in which elec- 
tions used to be conducted in this country. Count Pecchid is 
one of that commendable class of travellers, who, without abstain- 
ing from a due admixture Sf inferences and speculations, do not 
exhibit them to the exclusion of facts, but give us pictures as 
well as essays. Instead, therefore, of quoting Blackstone and 
Delolme, he has given, as specimens of the workings of our 
system, a vivid description of yyhat he witnessed in two English 
elections in 1826; one for the c^hnty of Nottingham, the other, 
a severe contest of ten days’ duration for the county town. 

“ In describing to my countrymen the forms and incidents of an 
election such as 1 myself witnessed, I have not pretended to present to 
them a perfect model. Whoever studies the art of government, knows 
that numerous defects ar^contained both in the national representation 
of England, and in the conduct of its elections.” 

We are glad to think that since the appearance of this little 
work so many of those defects have been removed ; and that 
those portions^ his description^ which are least flattering to our 
country ere but the; history of la system which no longer exists. 
Whatever dbuttft^inay exist with respect tq the working of the 
Reform Bill (tfnd doubts must exist respect to every untried 
measure) w# think it^nnotbe otherwise than cause fpr congratu- 
lation among well mi&niftg men of every party, that we shall be 
no longer liable to a Whole fortnight's continuance of |fti|i 
disgraceful incident as the following- ' " 

n a 
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The evening presented a scene worthy of the pen of Tassoni. The 
streets wefe strewed, not with the dead, but with the dead- drunk. 
Both the successful abd the beaten party passed the night 4 in uproar, 
amidst clouds of tobacco smoke, foaming tankards of ale, and spirits. 
It was a complete bacchanal/ 1 

Here, too, are tactics on the part of candidates and electors, 
which We trust can never be repeated. 

' * r It is important to have a number of electors ready in order to gain a 
superiority in the first few days. Success in the outset frequently decides 
the victory. But it is nevertheless necessaiy to distribute the number 
so, as to keep the poll open, and also to bring forward first the doubtful 
votes, and to keep the sure ones in reserve. 

%€ When there is a contested election, the voters during the contest 
come, sometimes, a distance of three or four hundred miles. Virtue is 
ever mingled with vice. Many electors boast that they are invincible 
by threats, incorruptible by money. Some prefer to lose their employ- 
ment, to be displaced by the government, turned off by their employer, 
Ubandoned by their client, or tbeir patron, rather titan vote against their 
ebpscience. It ,is certainly true that, for the most part, when any 
elector is the victim of his integrity, the party for whom he has voted 
comes to his assistance, repairs the loss he has suffered, and secures him 
ftp m injury; but a great number yield to seduction, or to threats, and 
prefer to rectitude an attention to the interests of the moment. A less 
numerous, but more crafty and corrupt class, feign indecision at first, 
that they may gain time amt, self their votes dearer at the last moment. 
IVhen an election is obstinately contested, the victory is frequently 
decided by a few votes out* of* several thousands $ the last are, conse- 
quently, bought at a very high price. In the last election for the county 
of York, two voters who Wfere in Wale9, were paid two hundred guineas, 
besides their expenses, In this ^pcjtion at Nottingham, two electors 
miked thirty guineas each for their vote, but .while they were bargaining 
tbe poll was closed, and they remained without their money/' 

" This calculating spirit of corruption, this base practice of 
Weighing the exigencies of a candidate, and making the price of 
a voter's conscience depend, like the rise and fall of stocks, upon 
the result of each cta/s poll, is, we trus#effectually counteracted 
by the present limitation of elections to two days. There is 
much good sense in the following comparison of the systems or 
Tjwect jnd indirect election* * 

1 ^** Political writers have already -inquired which is tp be preferred, 
/ or ipdlrect election/ If I were to judge bywbpt J have seen in 
Spain aiidj I should adopt the opinion of those who think that 

direct 'el#ll 0 ij Includes, od^e whole, more advantages. The, Spanish 
/ d&hstimtfcm ^pfperibed three grades of election* the first parochial, the 
afccpnd ef districts, the third; the actual election of the deputies. In 
18^I\saw one di tbeie ejections at Madrid. I. remember that it was 
poKI andinsipid*. There was no concourse, no contention,^ enthusiasm \ 
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nor could the names of Riego, Arguelles, Galiano, and » other 
illustrious patriots, warm the people. These were not elected directly 
by the people, but by electors chosen by the people. The people cannot 
feel a lively interest in parochial elections, in which is nominated a 
number of electors, who are to choose a still smaller number of other 
electors, who are, finally, to elect the deputy. Under such a system the 
people do not know the candidates 5 their election is to the peop^ a 
chance or lottery. The candidates distant ffom the people, separated 
from them by two ranks of electors, make fio profession of principles 
contract no obligation, are not indebted to the people for their election, 
and, consequently, do not take so much pains either to cultivate or tb 
assist them. These elections by progressive steps, it is true, avoid* the 
conflict of passions, and certain tumults and disorders, perhaps also are 
less subject to corruption, perhaps also are more especially expedient 
among people of a warm and excitable character. But they are, on the 
other hand, devoid of that emulation, that fire, that interest which are 
the life of free existence. Hardly any one in Spain knew that an 
election was going on, while in England it is a general convulsion, it is 
a species of patriotic 'pbrenzy which invades every class, every city, every 
village. In direct elections the people re-assumes the sovereignty m all 
its power, is the judge of individuals, the awarder of prizes, and the 
arbiter of fame. The English system of election moreover, thanks to 
the custom that the candidates should be proposed by some of the most 
respectable of the electors, has also this advantage over election by 
progressive steps, that it tends to dirggt^njJ enlighten the people m the 
choice of their representatives.’V^^^^L^r--^ 

In conclusion, we willingly express the satisfaction with which 
(with some slight exceptions) we have read these pleasing and 
unpretending works. We should be glad to see more from the 
same pen, and on the same, great, subject, England. There is a 
very wide field on which Count Pecchio has not yet entered, many 
interesting features to which he has not yet adverted ; and “ ” ls 
means of observation have been sufficient, we should gladly see 
him offer to his countrymen, and the world at large, other 
sketches drawn in the same spirit of charitable candour which 
characterizes those before us* 


Tomes IV. 


Art. VIIL-M.' Paris, ou le Uvre des Centet Un. 

V. VI. VII. VIII. Paris, 1832. 8yo. 

2. Oeuvres de Charles Nodier. Paris, 1832. 5 Tomes. 8vo. 

In noticing the first three volumes of^this Parisian Album 
great scale, we had occasion to make some observations on the 
prevailing tone of the literature of France at the prese ay , 
to indicate slightly some of those perilous and mistaken dir^c^hs 
to which it appeared to be tending ; — the exaggeration of panning, 
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ggpe moral cynicism, the revolting nature of its subjects, the u$t$r 
absence of sound feeling and pervading morality which charac- 
terized most of those works which in the course of the last two, or 
three years had attained popularity; and without entering mi- 
nutely into the causes of this, aspect of Literature, to express our 
conviction that the general instability of opinion and removal of 
the accustomed land marks in morals and legislation, in the 
science of government, and in th& candour of criticism, were exer- 
cijeing, in the first instance at least, a degrading and unfavourable 
gnflnence on Literature in general. The perusal of the volumes 
prefixed to this article has tended to confirm these views, both by 
the direct corroborative testimony which some of their ablest 
and most impartial contributors bear to the truth of the opinions 
we then ventured to express, and by the indirect but not less con- 
vincing evidence which others of them afford of the very errors 
against which our observations were directed. 

No elevated or profound Literature in truth can ever be ex- 
pected, when it is regarded, not as an end, but as a means ; con- 
sidered in this light, its practice is no higher than that of any 
other trade or profession. When it is regarded as a step to em- 
ployment, as the necessary tenure of office, or a useful engine for 
obtaining that notoriety ot influence which, iu the present omni- 
potence of the press in Francs, is the passport to wealth or power, 
it naturally stoops its flight to t|jfi I level of its aim, and accommo- 
dates its inspiration and its mojjuuy to the scenes and the princi- 
ples with which it is conversant. The only fervent and unsullied 
worship which is paid tq^Literature, is the devotion of the wilder- 
ness, the closet, and the cell ; half of -those who surround its 
public altars at the present <J a y are false priests, who seek to live 
only by the tliiugs of the altar, or to qtake their profession of faith 
a stepping-stone to their worldly advancement. When we laugh 
at; the labours of the schoolman, the midnight oil of the ancho- 
rite, the researches $ the metaphysician ; — their time spent, their 
toil wasted, apparently without return, — would it not be well to 
recollect that all the “ fancies chaste and noble” which have 
vivified or elevated humanity have owed their existence to this 
v fsy principle <of self sacrifice? Doubtless it is no light effort 
which enables the poet or the philosopher to contemplate with 
calmness the necessity of overlooking the present, of passing over 
the only beings* with whom he is ever likely to mingle on earth, in 
prder tq shake his distant posterity by the hand : to live only in 
$te memory of those who are yet unborn, to cast what might 
have been Jns bread upon the Waters, in the hope that he should 
se$ it again after many days! Yet ;siich, w f e think, must be the 
cgseifeyer Litern|ure js to assert it^ old supremacy; — if ever 
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w<e are again to see a Galileo delineating in spite of inquisitor? 
the motions of our planet on the walls of his dungeon, * Cer- 
vantes old and miserably poor, yet bating no jot of heart or 
hope, and brightening the gloom of poverty and imprisonment with 
the steady ray of hope and genial,humour ; a Tasso, a Camoens, 
labouring for immortality : while the one is praying his c?t to 
lend him her lustrous eyes, perhaps to pen those immortal stanzas 
which describe the flight of firmina, or the death of Clorihda, 
and the other, wounded and neglected, subsisting on the aim? 
which his faithful negro could gather ; a noble Milton, wjbose 
mental eye as well as that of the body, is shut upon the scene 
around him, but open to higher prospects, and more distant views ; 
if ever, we say, Literature is likely in France to reascend u self- 
raised and repossess its native seat/’ it must be pursued in a very 
different spirit, and with very different aims, from those in which 
it is at present prosecuted. 

The absence of any exalted or wide reaching views in Liter- 
ature soon manifests itself, not only in the slavish submission to 
the opinions or vices of the time, but in the minuter details 
of composition, and the general canons of criticism and taste. 
Wherever Literature follows, instead of leading; imitates, in- 
stead of creating; flatters, instead of opposing or reproving; 
wherever nature is treated like the magazine of a magic lanthorn, 
in which beings the most beautiful or grotesque, angels or demons, 
fairy forms, or hideous contorsions, are all equally admissible, 
provided they make the spectator stare, and awaken the curiosity of 
that grown child the public ; wherever* we say, such is the state 
of things, a coarse, sketchy, and affected vivacity, without true 
depth or real feeling, a cynical hardihood both in the materials of 
Literature and in their application, are generally the result. But 
the influence of these principles oil modern French Literature 
is stated with more force and knowledge of the subject than we 
can pretend to, by one who justly describes Jiimself as an old 
friend of Letters and Liberty but to whom the only consoling 
view in regard to the present situation seems to be that it has 
reached that point, in which any possible change must be for 
the better. In an able and eloquent paper entitled “ Les Gens 
de lettres d'aujourdhuif M. Keratry observes : — 

» 

“ How strange is the contradiction which exists in our manners? 
How just is the cause of apprehension it affords? Cynicism has been 
banished from the domestic roof, from the most familiar intercourse, but 
only to take refuge in our writings, in our books, in our journals, in odr 
pleadings, in our theatres ! ,It is expelled frotn private life, it reigns 
supreme in public. The men of letters have contributed to this irregu- 
larity; they have hastened it; they have with their own bands broke 
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down the barriers which the good sense of the public has erected against 
license in every nation which boasts a constituted society. They seem 
to have received from the Genius of Evil the sad mission of granting a 
bill of indemnity to all that is perverse and ungovernable in our nature. 
One would almost be tempted to believe that after transporting them to 
the pinnacle of the tqjpple, and showing them all the kingdoms of the 
woi£d», and the glory of them, the Spirit of Evil had said to them — ‘ all 
these will I give to you if ye will fair down and worship me!* .... 

“ Our writers have in fact created a new morality, adapted to the use - 
of the present, generation. It is they who, disenchanting the scenes 
about us, will no longer permit our tears to fl^w for innocence in dan- 
ger, or misfortune contending with an unmerited destiny ; it is they 
who seek in public to associate us with emotions which we should be 
ashamed to confess in the bosom of our families, or to interest us in the 
triumph of what, in a well regulated community, woiild justly come 
under the lash of *hC law. Let us confess the truth. Is it not the 
same principle in literature which at this moment invests the doctrines of 
an anti-social sect* with a majesty borrowed from the Sacred Writings, 
and after giving a tejigious varnish to irreligion, an appearance of mora- 
lity to immorality *the most profound, labours at last to give the charm 
of decent voluptuousness to promiscuous intercourse? 

“ We are not ignorant that the general feeling revolts against these 
profanations; but is it not to J^dreaded that what is openly avowed 
must at last ^ome to have a practical influence on our morals? A dege- 
neracy of taste in literature has consequences morerserious than are sus- 
spected : it will soon re-act with evil influence upon our domestic habits 
and civil relations. Thought carnet be sullied, nor the course of human 
sentiment perverted, with impunity? Immoral writers, like blind guides, 
must lead society astray. |^vare, then, legislators ! All the world reads 
the morning papers, the romances of the day ; all the world goes to the 
theatre; and the taint, c^pscending to tl$ lower classes, becomes in- 
curable, when for the love* of labour and the sentiments of religion We 
have substituted the longing after happiness which it is nothin their 
power to attain. x ' 

ts Neither let us suppo^autliors themselves are above those violent 
and irregular passtox%of which they render themselves the organs. The 
rich will abuse their fortune ; the poor will be jealous of that of others. 
Qlory must be ready to wait on their call with all its laurels, with all its 
reytardf^and without any of its reverses. If it deceives their expecta- 
tion, tfaye remedy is in tbei^wn hand. High priests of that nothingness 
which they have so often jfvpked, after having conducted too credulous 
worshippers to ils altars, they owe it one last victim ; nor have they 
far to search for Inin ! They touch the cup of life with tlieir lips, and 
feeling it fitter, they dash down its liquor. We have seen and shuddered 
at, such seen es but lately, when two presumptuous young men,* thinking 
to obtain in a moment the result long years and persevering labour* 
and disappointed in that* hope, vvStfld not wait the slow arrival of that 
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fame Which results from talent ripened by experience; and which flat- 
terers had promised to their earliest essays ; and to conceal themselves 
from an obscurity which was their torment, shutting their eyes to the 
sun, and plunging into a night more profound than that from Which they 
were struggling to emancipate themselves l 4 ! 

4f And how should it be otherwise ? Literature jj$ now cultivated twVA- 
out faith and without a creed. Look at our historians ; they admit a 
political fatalism. Why should we" any longer weave garlands tor virtue, 
or erect (at least in thought) scaffolds for crime ? If Maximilian Robes- 
pierre and Lamoignon de Malesherbes, though contemporaries, each 
appeared in their proper time : if the triumph of the one, insulting 
heaven with his homage, was written by the same band which traced 
the condemnation of the other, without appeal from either sentence, 
what should men struggle for on this accursed earth, placed as they arc 
under the stroke of an inflexible destiny ? But no ! Such is not the 
destiny of man. Actors in tbe great drama whidli evolves itself before 
our eyes, co-operating towards its conclusion, each of us is yet called on 
to modify its incidents. It is from individual efforts that general move- 
ments result, and though events enter beforehand into the views of a 
higher intelligence, it remains for each successive generation to prepare 
them iu the plenitude of its free will ! . . . 

“ Since the talent of writing has become a necessary qualification for 
almost every employment, and, perhafy^o too great an extent, an inte- 
gral part of education, we may conclude* that till our fabric of social 
order has settled on its base, we shall no longer see Letters a separate 
profession. We are under the influence of an agitation which impover- 
ishes the field of literature, while it increases the number of the labourers 
in the vineyard. 

" The Bar and the Theatre perhaps it might be thought would be on 
the advance : not so 3 we have rather to regret their visible decline. 

u The license of the French stage has become its ruin 3 morality is as 
little respected as authority. One arrogates to himself the title of a mail 
of letters, because, without regaird to history, he has rendered into dia- 
logue some historical fact, where the characters are false, where 
government is systematically degraded, whexe/an established religion is 
exposed to ridicule 3 where names, dear to families, are dragged through 
the dirt 3 and in which, with a scandalous cynicism, the veil which pro- 
tects domestic life and the nuptial bed, sanctuaries formerly impenetrable 
to a licentious curiosity, is drawn aside. Their pretended dramatic works 
have, by their very facility, fallen into the r|nk of common-place 3 and 
it is not at the theatre we should go to seek for the true man of letters. 
A mother can no longer carry her daughter there — at least we should 
not be the person to advise it. They would be far safer at the opera — 
tbe only one of our spectacles which has preserved some remains of de- 
cency. Could this have been foretold to our ancestors, it would have 
been heard with a smile of pity, or fkf paleness of terror. 

• 

* The writer alludes to the recent death of Escousae and Le Bras, two young men of 
some literary talent, who, from a feeling of impatience at tbe supposed neglect of the 
public, committed suicide together by appointment. 
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* Our Bar, in the course of the last eighteen months, has been almost 
entirely changed. Names hitherto unknown are now aspiring to fame, 
and anticipating the success of their predecessors. Men seem to n?ve 
forgotten that that success was preceded by long labours $ no matter, 
they must force their way aud shine at all hazards, and storm the bar 
in order to gain the seat within, find lay the foundation of new revolu- 
tion?, that the neat step may advice them to the bench. With (bis 
noble design, the execution of wbict admits of no adjournment, they 
give themselves no trouble about matters of ordinary pecuniary interest 
T-tbat would be too great a diversion from their end ; besides, who 
WC^dd confide bis interest in a patrimonial case to these beardless orators. 

«< No — Political causes are their field, with the certainty of having the 
Journals, now the fourth potffer in the State, and perhaps the most in- 
fluential of all, upon their side. How have the debates of the bar 
changed their nature ! The advocate, the defender of the accused d 
Von trance , sometimes by the misfortune of the time their accomplice, 
espouses their quarrel, imbues himself with their passions, conspires 
With them against that tutelary authority, beneath the shadow of which 
be himself enjoys the advantages of social order ; in his ingratitude he 
is not even content with assailing those severe but protecting forms, 
which, while they permitted every thing to be said, imposed upon his 
predecessors the task of surveying their thoughts and the expressions 
in which they were to be conveyed. Audacity is bis talent, insolence his 
reply j courage has gone to seek its place elsewhere $ it has taken its 
seat upon the bench of the magistracy, among juries unjustly assailed 
wi^h menace and reproach. No, it is not at the bar that the man of 
letters will now be found ; till another order of things arise, it is n$t 
there we need go in search of him 1 

“ There was a time, % we a^mit, when a literary man might have paved 
the way to fame by his co-operation in the daily press. The Lemonteyf, 

S offmanns, Dussaults aud Malte-Bruns among the dead, the Jouys, 
e Etiennes, the Feletzes, the Jays, among the living, spread a charm of 
instruction over those fleeting pages : forthem the task was one not 
without glory. Then, in fact, the object was to establish some principle 
of morality or literature, to throw light upon some point of history, to 
give stability to somj character formerly equivocal* or seen in a false 
jight, and to give poiiit to sound criticism by the aid of a lively but al- 
ways delicate pleasantry. These things are no longer the order of the 
djy j they have beep richly replaced by the contempt of all superiority, 
the forgetfulness of wakeful nights consecrated to the public good, by 
ip^qlts to old age, by violent declamations almost always based upon 

Jj • In vain would this crowd of youth?, 
who guili the pen of journalism, seek to invest themselves with the 
dignity ofmen of letters. The title belongs not to them, they have 
done nothing to earn it ; we could not accord it to them without pro- 
fanation. 

<f We grieve to say ifc$ with a few exceptions, the persons who are 
^ yed in the public papers have poisoned the most grievous wounds of 
“■ body 5 jtheir permanent tribunal has perverted tht?£ of the Elan 9 
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tiy* Chamber. The latter has descended to contend with them in vio- 
lence ; in order not to appear pale beside them, the picture has been 
overloaded with colour ; for a second time, in the course of the last forty 
years, has the accusation of moderation been an object of terror ! 

“ It is by facts that the impartial observer must judge of the epochs 
of history, and above all, of those whfch are contemporary. When ex- 
amined as to his profession, a person accused lately answered, that he 
was a revoltrtnaker , ( emeutier ), The word requires no commentary ; 4 
speaks as intelligibly as a newspaper ; it indicates, it denounces the ori- 
gin of ill. Not till this delirious fever shall cease, will the true men of 
letters re-appear and re-assume their bouours. To make the legislative 
tribune what it should be, it must not be sought in tbe streets. Above 
all, those who hope to make a lodgment beneath its roof, must not be 
the first to set the walls on fire ! May our Opposition, within and with- 
out, literary and political, profit by the adyice given to it by an old friend 
both of literature and liberty ! ” 

We will not deny that there are some of the views stated in 
this long extract (which we could not have abridged without in- 
justice to the eloquent author) which may. probably be over- 
charged. The “ laudator temporis acti” — the man who, accus- 
tomed to certain habitudes and established rules, both in literature 
and government, feels galled by the strange changes and new men 
whom a new state of things has called into existence — perhaps 
appears too prominently in the passages above quoted. Yet the 
views, we are satisfied, are in the main correct; the picture, 
though a little highly coloured, is in its leading outlines true; the 
existing evils of French literature and some of their main causes, 
are correctly indicated. jLt embodies, in fact, though with more 
force and brilliancy of illustration, the very same views which the 
perusal of the three former volumes of this collection bad impressed 
upon our minds. The inspiration of French literature at present 
is, in short, a low, a temporary, and interested inspiration — with 
some brilliant exceptions, doubtless — but exceptions wkich only 
illustrate, by the force and distinctness of their peculiarities, the 
truth of the general proposition. If a Chateaubriand soars into a 
loftier field of thought and speculation, and brightens his views 
with a more cheering philosophy ; if a La Martine imbues his 
pathetic verses with a pervading spirit pf religion, with images 
and thoughts re-ascending to that bea&ep from which they had 
their birth ; if these 'men are beyond* all question at the head of 
the respective .empires of prose and poetry in France ; they are 
so, only because they have steadily resisted the influence of those 
vtylgar aims, and mercenary motives, and passing prejudices, which 
the mass pf their brethren have bowed down to worship ; tljat in 
the midst pfso much political vacillation, and party intrigue* and 
struggles, « tteir souls have been as stars, and dwelt apart;’’ that 
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the one, almost banished from court during the days of the JRe* 
storation, because hislibbrality of views stood in the way of. the 
men of the Reatoratios, itootHbr ward its ablest and most eloquent 
advocate, when the sadden convulsion of July 1831 , shook its 
representative from the throne : and that the other, self-concen- 
tered, intrepid, end calm, jjeneath the dynasty of both branches 
of the Bourbons, as under the iron grasp of Napoleon, has con- 
tinued to.^ourfortii his touching and majestic strains, as careless 
of the , petty interests that fluttered near, as Spenser’s shepherd, 
when heitjjned his pipe, at even-tide, amidst the hum of the gnats 
and grasshoppers that rushed around him. 

Of Chateaubriand we have spoken at length in our last Num- 
ber ; of La Martine it is now too late i,n the day to say much. 
Of all those who at present lay claim to the title of poet in France, 
La Martine is, by the consent of all parties,<admitted to have .the 
most indisputable pretensions to the name. Amidst the utter want 
of principle and deadness' of feeling which characterize so much 
of the poetry of the day, it is he who keeps awake the moral 
sense, and like some vestal of Rome, preserves in his imperish- 
able lines the sacred lire which elsewhere seems extinct. The 
altars on which it once blazed are thrown down ; the domestic 
hearths which it cheered and illumined are forsaken ; the senti- 
ments of respect for religion, of reverence for established insti- 
tutions, of devoted and disinterested attachment, which served as 
its fuel, are almost extinct ; but, in the noble verses of La Martine, 
there lives a spark of that older and pgrer -flame, which may yet 
communicate to otherhearts, aftid brighten the prospects of feeling 
and poetry frith a more genial and lambent-glow. Instead of 
tempestuotis‘fl ashes of passion, succeeded by the deeper darkness 
of impiety or immorality, we may yet hope, from strains like those 
of La Marine In Poetry, and Of Chateaubriand in Prose, which 
is truly poetry, tfcead vent of a calmer and better day for the litera- 
ture of France. * Till the days of La Martine, the French could 
scarcely say they knew what lyric poetry was, with the exception 
of a few of the chorusses in the Athalie ; the solemnity, the re- 
ligious fervour, the vagueness, ,ihe intensity of the ode, they knew 
for the first time in the meditations and Harmonies of La Martine. 

Let u» rather endeawmytherefore, to^fford our readers some 
portion dip thatgratificationwhich we have ! ourselves enjoyed in the 
perusal pf s the last poem which he wrote in Europe, and which 
forms the'gem '<jf the volumes at the head of our article; — his 
parting address to the Academy of Marseilles, before sailing with 
his wife and chilchto the Holy Land; to which, attracted on the 
one hand by religious and poetical associations, add sick on the 
other of the anarchy which reigned at home, he has for the present 
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directed his steps. Of all his late writings, this appears to us the 
most touching and impressive. It has his early elevation and 
intensity, with less of his vagueness; the majestic moveupnt of 
Rousseau’s Odes, with a more vivid infusion of personal feeling. 

To me Academy of Marseilles. 

If to the fluttering folds of the quick sail 
My alt of peace and comfort I impart, 

If to the treacherous tide and wav* ring gale 
My wife and child I lend, my soul's best part ; 

If on the seas, the sands, the clouds, I cast 
Fond hopes, and beating hearts I leave behind. 

With no returning pledge beyond a mast. 

That bends with every blast of wind $ 

’Tis not the paltry thirst of gold could fire 
A heart that ever glow’d with holier flame. 

Nor glory tempt me with the vain desire 
To gild my memory with a fleeting fame. 

I go not like the Florentine of old, 

The bitter bread of banishment to eat ; 

No wave of faction in its wildest roar 
Broke on my calm paternal seat. 

Weeping I leave on fonder valley’s side 
Trees thick with shade, a home, a noiseless plain. 

Peopled with warm regrets, and dim descried 
Even here by^wistful eyes across the main $ 

Deep in the leafygwoods a lone abode, 

Beyond the reach of faction’frloud anupy, 

Whose echoes, even while tempests groaned abroad, 

Were sounds of blessing, songs of joy. 

There sits a sire, wtio sees our imaged forms. 

When through the battlenffents the breezes sweep, 

And prays to Him who stirs or lavs the $tq|m$ 

To make his winds glide gentler o*c$,the deep $ 

There friends and servants masterless are trying 
To trace our latest footprints on the sward, 

And my poor dog, beneath jay window lying, 

Howls when my well-known name is heard. 

There sisters dw$ll, from the same bosom fed. 

Boughs which the wind should rockfon the same tree ; 

There friends, the soul’s relations dwell, that read 
My eye, and knew each thought that dawned in me ; 

And hearts unknown that list the muses call, 

. Mysterious friends that know me in qiy strain— 

, Like viewless eclioek scattered over all 
To render back its tones again. 
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But in the sOpl's unfathomable wells. 

Unknown, inc&pljcahle longings deep ; 

Like that strange instinct which the bird impels 
In search of Other food athwart the deep. 

What from those orient climes have they to gain ? 
Have they not nests as* mossy in ouj j^tves, 

And for their callow progeny, the gram 

Dropt from ^thousand golden sheaves ? 

I too, like them, could find, my portion herfe, 

Enjoy the mountain slope^he river’s foam* * 

My humble wishes seek no !oftfe£ v £phere, 

And yet like them 1 go — like them 1 come. 

Dim longings draw me on and point my path 
To Eastern sands, to Shem’s deserted shore, 

The cradle of the world, where God in wrath 
Harden^ the human heart of yore. 

I have not yet felt on the sea of sand 
The slumberous rocking of the desert bark, 

Nor quenched my thirst at eve with quivering hand 
By H ebron’s well, beneath the palm-trees dark ; 

Nor in the pilgrim’s tent my mantle spread, 

Nor laid me in the dust where Job hath lain. 

Nor, while the canyas murmured overhead, 

Dreamt Jacobi mystic dti&ms again. 

Of tbe world’s pages one is yet unread in- 
flow tbe stars tremble in Chaldea’s sky, 

With wbat a sense of nothingness, we tread. 

How the heart beats tfften God appeab so nigb $ — 
How on the soul, beside some column lone, 

The shadows of old days descend and buyer, — * 

How tbe grass speaks, the earth sends out its moan, 
Aqd tht breeze wails that wanders over. 

I have ngt beard in tbe tall cedar-top 
Tbe cries najfong echo to and' fro $ 

Nor seen from Lebanon the eagles drop 
On Tyre’s deep-buried palaces below : 

I have not laid my bead upon the ground 
Where Tadmor’s templet id tbe dust decay. 

Nor startled, wjft^jpy footfall’s dreary sound, 

The wa$fe*where Memnon’s empire lay. 

1 have Dot stretched where Jordan’s current flow®* 
Heard how the loud-lamenting river weeps, 

With xrifean® and cries snblimer even than those 
Witb whleb the mournful Prophet * stirred it® deeps j 


* Jeremiah. 
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Nor felt the transports which the soul inspirt 
In the deep grot, where he, the bard of kings* 

Felt, at the dead of night, a hand of flame 
Seize on his harp, and Sweep the strings. 

I have not wandered o’ejr the plain, whereon, 

Beneath the olive-tree, The Saviour wept $ 

Nor traced bis tears thejballowed trees upon, 

Which jealous angels have not all outswept ; 

Nor, in the v garden, watched through nights sublime, 
WheVe, while the bloody sweat was undergone* 

The echo of his soirows afid our crime 
Rung in one fiiMeriing ear alone. 

Nor have I bent my forehead on the spot 
Where His ascending footstep pressed the clay, 

Nor worn with lips devout the rock-hewn grot, 
Where, in his mother s tears embalmed, he lay ; 

Nor smote my breast on that sad mountain bead. 
Where, even in death, comping the powers of air. 
His arms, as to embrace our earth, be spread, 

And bowed his bead, to bless it there. 

For these I leave my home 5 for these I stake 
My little span of useless years below • , 

What matters it, where winter-winds may shake 
The trunk that yields nor fruit nor foliage now ! 

Fool ! says the crowd.— Their’s is the foolish part ! 
Not in one spot can the soul’s food be found, — 

No ! — to the poet thought is bread — his heart 
Lives on his Maker’s works around. 

Farewell, my sire;, my sisters dear, again ! 

Farewell, my walnut shaded place of birth! 

Farewell, my steed, now loitering o’er the plain ! 
Farewell, ray dog, now lonely on the hearth ! 

Your image haunts me like the shade of bliss, 

Your voices lure me with their fond recall 5 
Soon, may the hour arise, less dark than this. 

The hour that reunites us all ! v 

And thou, my country, tossed by winds and seas, 
Like this frail bark on which my lot is cast, 

Big with the world’s yet unborn destinies,— 

Adieu, tby shores glide from my vision past ! 

O ! that some ray would piefie the cloud that broods 
O’er throne and ttmple, liberty and thfee, 

Arid kindle brighter, o’er the restless floods. 

Thy beicdn-light of immortality ! 

And thou, Marseilles, at France's portals placed, 
With tby white arms the coming guest to greet, 
Whose haven, gleaming o’er the ocean's breast, 
Spreads like a nest, each winged mast to meet ; 
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Where many a hand, beloved, now presses mine, 
v tt Where $uy foot lingers still as tofchto flee— 

Thine, tie my last departing accents— thine 
My first retaining greeting be ! ” 

Our next extract shall be short and in a gayer strain. It is 
from a paper entitled Un Cafe de Vaudevillistes en 1831, by 
Felix Pyat, a name with which we were hitherto unacquainted. 
It paintii/ though with tfyat tinge of exaggeration which, as M. 
Keratry remarks, gervades even the papers in this collection, the 
ipanners of that peculiar people^who cater for the public amuse- 
ment ; who, living by jokes and puns, ate always on the watch to 
turn a stanza, or catch an absurdity^ which may be woven into 
their next vaudeville :—grave, earnest as death in the midst of 
their comic employment, thinking every laugh wasted, every good 
thing thrown away, that is not turned into argent comptant on the 
• stage. * 

“ Siberia, or a Painting Academy, are not more inhospitable than a 
Coffee Rodin of Vaudevillists. 

“ If you have neither been guilty of romance, memoir, or couplet, in the 
course of your life;— if your letters, at least, are not addressed ‘ Homme 
de lettres/ I advise you not to enter a spot where every one knows every 
one, as at a village ale-house. You will be observed, annoyed, by the 
glances of all, awkward as a little girl the first day of her new stays. 

*' The waiter who wears mustachios^md reads his favourite journal, 
will^e in no hurry to hand you your eau sucri you must pay down, 
you who are neither author nor journalist, not any name whatever, 
three times y6u*must call out, before the lady at the table will tingle 
her bell : all l^listening to the author who speaks and gesticulates, 
and yet does not otter a word of politics. There will you see neither 
Warsaw, nor Lyons, the ministry, nor the cholera morbus, but only the 
forthcoming vaudeville of the evening. 

Some of -the established inmates of the place, who have observed your 
entry, will approach your table, and surround you with all the inveterate 
espionage and vigilance of a robber or a police officer. Happy will it 
be for you if you do not happen to possess a comical figure, or a 
whimsical name or if ydS do, if you should have the misfortune to 
subscribe yourself Bonnichon, or Rejolard, take care, I advise you, 
that no friend, wUV & loud voice, give utterance to the mirth making 
sound ! They wilHob you of your very name ! They will draw closer 
round you like a swell mob. imprudent wretch, be silent ! Button 
up. your jmindto the chin, cl&pa stopper on your mouth, tighten the 
cord of "your tongue; don't let an expression be drawn out of you; 
pocket your words, pocket yourself* if possible; for bite you are in 
danger; they will makeoguck conveyance here with you* conversation, 
steal your talk, your dress, your figure, lay hold of you alive and bodily, 
from head to foot. - You know not the artifices of these villains. They 
will flatter you, they will set you a talking, they will ask you what 
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o'clock it is, they will put you through your paces, they will ask you tp 
repeat your last joke, while they call to the waiter— waiter, a gins of 
rum, and— harkye — bring a pencil* There you are, stowed aiyay in 
the literary larder, amidst sketches, fag ends of couplets and bori~mots, 
purchased, picked up, or stolen during the dav, all ticketed, nunibj&ed* 
each in its own drawer and division ; so, that if a bon-mot on the subject 
of love, or a couplet on glory, i$ wanted, the vaudevillist has hut to 
turn up the proper paper, and there he finds it cut and dry to his hand. , 
“ Though smoking is not allowed, the air is heavy and difficult to breathe, 
charged, as it js, with the nauseous odour of the theatre : the mistress 
of the Cafe is invariably ugly, a dealer in tickets for .the theatre at half 
price the sod cracks jokes, and the husband runs into debt. In this 
*' gloomy abode all the inhabitants are dingy and dirty. You have, 
perhaps, figured to yourself Momns, with a broad grin on his mouth, 
bis teeth white, his cheeks plump and ruddy, his temper gay, frank, 
lively, — the Momus, in short, that figures in the.scenes of- the theatre. 
Not so here. In the midst of that dark group who are playing there at 
dominos, observe that old and sallow forehead wrinkled up like a bank 
note ; that half bald head, supported by a body somewhat resembling 
in shape a triumphal arch ; well, that being is the most influential of 
the votaries of Momus ; that silent ugly old fellow, exuding, as it were, 
disgust and ennui at every pore of his skin, is the representative of 
French gaiety, the first buffoon of his day ; a man who has kept men 
laughing for the last century, who has survived 41 the Reign of Terror, 
and laughed the Restoration out of countenance y who has made as 
much money by the Hundred $)ays as an army" commissary, and, in 
short, turned all our glories and all our miseries to a theatrical gand 
pecuniary account. ^ 

€ ‘ Round him are gathered the apprentices, the novices, t fe^ ollaborateurg, 
who are paid, and the collaborateurs who pay. The rich^m instance, who 
are determined, at any price, to be men of letters, and who purchase 
the honour of affixing^ their names to the production of some well 
known stager. The drdinary conversation on the subject of the new 
piece or the new actress is interrupted by the usual quarrel of two 
intimate friends, disputing their claims to a joke stolen by the one from 
the other, scolding like prostitutes, and bandying about abusive epithets 
from one to the other as if they vyere playing at rackets. Dull folks would 
cut one another’s throats for oril half of what these disputants bestow 
upon each other; but these practised performers play on their game of 
Billingsgate, , with all the imperturbable coldness iajhe [world $ While 
the rest never trouble their heads about them. - 
“ The Cafe is always full of sferolli^ players ; every literary bird of 
passage takes up his temporary residence round its marble table ; they 
live in the Cafe; some opposite the bar, some near, the others' by the 
windows ; they five you their address there— unless you happen to be 
their bootmaker or their tailor j they eat, woe^c* and sleep there — it is 
their domicile, their exchange, where the theatrical stqpk is disposed of ; 
where the materials of a vaudeville are put up to sale, purchased, and 

no* xxtc o 
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where a plot they he had fox a poafef or a glass of 
>nade, according to the rise or fall of the dramatic funds* 

/The m&re noisy inmates of the CafS are the mere amateurs ; the 
retailers of news ; persons Who know the stars of the place by name, 
and are hand in glove with the waiter ; who think genius may be 
caught by contact with men df talent, and scarcely venture to wash 
their hands on the day when they have enjoyed the honour of shaking 
hands with them. 

‘'The amateurs supply the fuel and do the honours of the fire-place $ 
they scatter their ideas about for any one who chooses to pick them up ; 
for the authors, otfwhom the task of providing for the gaiety of the 
public devolves, are silent and gloomy ar Mohammedan priests. Their 
only reply is a laugh ; if they must answer, they are brief and laconic 
as a bank note, or a regimental order. It is worth while to observe their 
apprehensions ; they never make each other laugh gratis, that 
woikld be mere labour lost 5 wit and gaiety constitute their stock in hand, 
and why sfac&ld they be wasted ? Accordingly, nothing can be more dull, 
more barren lhau their drefinary conversation or correspondence $ with the 
exception iHf the clown of the theatre off the stage/ there is not a more 
melancholy animal in existence than a vaudevillist.” 

Our readers will recollect the forcible paper of Leon Gozlan, 
entitled the M&gue ; a Striking illustration of that taste for 
physical' horrors at present, characterizes the modem 
literature ot France; which covers its delineations with hues of 
blopd, spreads around us the loathsome atmosphere of the charnel- 
house, and the? 1 - pest-house. In the maritime romances of Eugene 
Sue, each vessel, represents a floating hell, where the decks are 
Slippery with blbdd, and the cabins ring with the groans of 
murderous conflict, df the roar of a hideous bacchanalian orgy. 
In the last production of the Bibliophile Jacob, La Danse 
Ma^abtre, the aid of pestilence, in all its hideous details, is called 
jn, in conjunction with sorcery and murder, to produce an 
impression on the almost blunted nerves of the Parisian public. 
And the author introduces his work with the assurance, that the 
coincidence of its appetrance with that of the cholera morbus 
was purely accidental. The secrets of the dissecting room and 
th* hospital havetaken the. place of the exhibition of sentiment, 
Or the analysis^of character. In this state of. the public syfii- 

K tee, no fonder if the keener of the Morgue, or the executioner 
torfe, becomes an object of interest, a study for essay writers . 
add romancers j nor need we be surprised if among the other 
notables of l^aris, we find a phf$er by J. Rousseau, devoted to 
tike^atfet: ill-omened pbrsonage who, in common with the Arch- 
bishop, bears, the odd, title of Monsieur de Paris. The sketch 
however, though somewhat dressed up en beau , is interesting and 
well written, and we regret that we have no{ yoom for it. 
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_ It has often struck us as one of the profonndest tnys^ries of 
modern times, how any man can submit to be a member of 
parliament ; how a person in the enjoyment of ease, opulence, 
leisure, amusement, surrounded with every thing at home which 
can render life agreeable, can exchange these for the thankless 
toils of St. Stephen’s, the nights of debate, and days of com* 
mittee work, which during the sittings of parliament, now ever- 
lasting as those of Theseus himself, his flesh must be heir to ; 
— and that in many, nay in most cases, without even the 
stimulus of ambition, or the prospect of fame. By the few who 
take a lead in debate, and flatter themselves that they can com- 
mand the applause of listening senates, this drudgery work may 
be submitted to ; it is the price to be paid for the prize of popu- 
larity, or place ; but there is really something quite touching in 
the disinterested toils of a member, working away night and day, 
amidst all the seductive attractions of London society, without 
the prospect of either the one or the other, and able whenever he 
pleases, to exchange the stir, and smoke, and fret of town for the 
“ fresh woods and pastures new'’ of some ancestral domain, where 
in the simple and more agreeable character of a country gentle- 
man he might combine utility with pleas ureJONe can hardly say 
they manage these things better in France. Tne life of a u deputy” 
seems to bear a very close resemblance to that of a " member of 
parliament/’ as the following extracts from a paper by M. Viennet 
will show. 

“ There is no day of rest for the deputy. The labourer, the mer- 
chant, the clerk, all have their Sunday. For the man of the people there 
is *no Sunday ; the recess of the chamber is oftly to him an additional 
misfortune. For six days Hi the week, his duties as a legislator save 
him from the worse inconvenience of having solicitations to make or to 
parry : but on Sunday he is left without defence j he is only allowed 
to breathe at dinner time, provided he dines in town, for otherwise his 
door is closed in vam. His dining room is near his antechamber, if he 
*has one : he can overhear every word— the refusal of the servant, the 
complaints, the perseverance of the solicitor j with his napkin in ’ bis 
.hand, his meat in his mouth, must he receive the petition, examine it, 
docket it, and then return to his cold dinner, and all to gratify the 
urgency and impatience of those who had dined comfortably a quarter 
of an hour before. The theatres, the promenade, are to him forbidden 
places. It is not to enjoy pleasures he was sent to Paris. Those 
pleasures, too, are not to be bad for nothing ; he can no more obtain 
credit at the theatre than at the "post office : besides, his constituents 
would never forgive him an hour of relaxation. * 

u Annoyances of another kind await him on bis arrival at the capital. 
.The veterans of the chamber, the drill serjeants of the line* beset biin, 
sound him/ and watch him on all sides* A letter comes sealed with the 
ministerial seal : it is an invitation to dinner. Shall he go ? Why not ? 

02 
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One ttsay differ from a minister, yet eat his dinners. And after alU who 
pays’ for It? , The publif r purse. His excellency did hot receive Ms 
100,000 francs for nis private economy. He must represent : and in 
ItamcO to represent is to assemble at table some fifty guests, all equally 
tiresome and tired, each obliged to converse with the neighbour whom 
chance has given him, and who separate with delight as soon as they 
have swallowed their Amphitryon's coflee. A deputy is an indispensable 
personage iti this singular representation . Besides, Why should he 
effect a repugnance to authority ? That would be a ridiculous affectation. 
He knows he Will find many colleagues there to support him. The 
opposition itself does not disdain to take its seat at the table of the 
minister whom it stacks. 

• f The very day after the diligence has dropt in tHI Cour des Messa* 
genes the deputy of the province, from the moment his person and 
trunks are fairly housed, his clothes and portfolio properly arranged, be has 
to make the round of the offices of seven or eight ministers, where the 
numerous petititions Witlyyliich he is loaded have to be deposited. His 
first reception by the porror, clerk, or officer, is grave, disdainful, some- 
times repulsive. Every agent pf government is apt to give himself airs, 
and the humblest not always the least. But he hastens to pronounce 
the cabalistic word — the title of deputy is launched against the cerbertis 
of the office, and the scene shifts as by enchantment. The officer 
lays aside the folder h£ was turning in his hands ; he rises with marked 
precipitation, stands in an attitude of respect, his arm directed towards 
the door opposite to that of the antechamber j his wrinkles unbend ; 
his eyes beam with the anxiety to be useful. The key turns, the door 
is opened boldly. “ Monsieur is a member of the Chamber,” he ex- 
claims, with the boldness of an inferior who does pot fear the bad 
humour of a superior At the word the great man lays down his pen, 
presents a chair, and smiles affectionately on the privileged solicitor of 
the district, who eaiptiis his pockets op the table. The petitions shall 
be exnmiued with scrupulous care ; the retommendations of thfe deputy 
shall be attended to ; and he is politely recouducted to the door, which 
is not closed till the sound of the outer one has been heard. 

‘• The same scene is reneweej^ten times a day. It recommences the 
next day— and the next— and as' long as the session lasts, or the stay of 
the deputy in the capital, the fountain-head of grace and favour. At last 
tbt answer of the minister arrives — no places, but abundance of vague 
•promises, These are transmitted to the constituency ; and in exchange 
'the deputy receives thanks, mingled with protestations and new supplica- 
tions. He must see the ministers, urge them, give them no rest. Every 
applicant thinks his success certain Ahe moment he learns that the 
deputy bus, fpokVn on his behalf to the minister or the king. Tell them 
pQ$ti«, after all, a surerjgpde of conveyance j— that a petition 
. delittjped one’s own baud,. atHpaeposited in his excellency's pocket, 
• tibflft greater riskof being foreq^hlban if transmitted fo the Secrgtury- 
Genetth ,wljd^&ty Wt ' is ^^|ud to it: add, that nothing wdoiie 
‘ i n this report the claims of twenty 

have to bei^fhed, andeacb recommended by in- 
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fluency at least as powerful as tbat of a deputy-^t is alljiii tfot 
petitioners never can be made to understand this sort of aHthadDetk^ 
his representation ie at once set down as negligent; one who iimm'd 
himself alone, and not of his fellow citizens. He has his persosili^P 1 ^ 
teges, family leanings, his connexions of friendship. If a pfece be 
obtained, the unsuccessful candidates 9 tear him in pieces. He haa|p$ii 
unjust, partial \ —be who has received it, forgets the service in the counftl 
of a month. A place so bestowed frequently only makes one ungrateful 
man, and twenty enemies. v 

^ 4( Another obligation on the deputy is that of answering the commit* 
nications of all the world. The official solicitor of the district receives 
on an average fifty letters a day. Three hours are spent in reading 
them, three in receiving his clients and their friends, three more in 
making the rounds of the offices in ‘rain, hail, or shine;’ he rises 
before day-light, and sweats blood and water in labouring to satufy 
them all. But all in vain ; from head quarters he is assailed by peti- 
tions, complaints, reproaches ; and while he is wasting time, health, and 
money in their service in tlie capital, his ene&ies are busily undermining 
him in his province. They are only waiting for the day of re-election 
to revenge themselves for what they call his want of faith.* 


* As a contrast, or rather as a pendant to this graphic picture of the “ Miseries of 
a Deputy” in France, we think our readers will be amused with a similar description 
of the “ Miseries of an English M.P.” for a popular constituency, and that member 
a minister, which has been given us in one of his late Registers by another newly 
elected M. P.,— we mean Mr. Cobbett. In point of facetiousness and racy humour, 
^the English composition will not suffer by comparison with the French. 

* ** The Lord have mercy upon poor Poulett Thomson ! There will be Baxter boring 

^him with his pompous inanity ; there will he the potters with their broad shoulders 
,■ and broad simper, pestering him for measures to save the kingdom by enlarging the 
* improved system of banking/ and ‘ cotton buying/ carried on at the ' three golden 
;* there will be that remorseless Yankee, Dyer, plaguing him to death with his 
carding-machines andhis patents, and swearing, in the Connecticut twang, that 
to make the kingdom perfectly secure, there is nothing life giving him a share of the 
profits of the Bank of England ; and there will be Shuttleworth, uffed and scoffed and 
Coughed out of Manchester, hurrying away to London, and rapping everlastingly at 
his door, calling upon him for the * extension of trade/ and the limitation in the 
breeding on the part of the women. Poor T0t Thomson will have to muffle his 
and to lay straw in the street opposite his door. He will have r i$ listen to all 
the eulogtmns on their sons and relations ; and to hear them pointed out as v peruana ex- 
tremely ca pable, and also extremely desirous, to assist in saving the kingdom*. His house 
wilt be besieged by thejp ; the instructions which Pope gave to his porter, * say l am 
tirfcj I am dead/ will not avail poor Thomson. Shuttleworth and Dyer will insist on 
seeing the body, which, they now, at this moment, look upon as their property, as much 
as the man in the fable looked upon his wooden god as his property. If I were 
Thomson, 1 would have these fellows painted —tell them that he had a desire to have 
their likenesses, on account of their grand achievement. Painter never performed.au 
easier task ; for k group to resemble them, human nature has not provided. Having 
their pictures, I would hang them up in my hall, and then take the porter, and aay to 
hrroir-' J here l you see those fine pictures* and if ybu let in over the sill of reraoor 
any one of the fellows whom tho.e pictures, resemble, not a whole bone shall Tie 
in yetir skin in one hour after that.' Theywilf to to cajch him ip the street ; 
win hunt him to hfcCountiy seat, if he as a hare is in taking her i 

As to their fitters, of which be will soon have hiXt a dozen volumes,— ae tonga* 

U ton in the world, theri is a remedy Dyer said, in One of hitjtab&fcia! 
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?* There are some who, in order to escape this reproach, devote apart 
of the sitting* of tip Chambers to the task of eorrepondenlc* -The 
debates go on amidst a scratching accompaniment of pens, transmitting 
to She constituents at a distance the answers of ministers or official men. 
Scarcely twenty deputies rise when the voice of the president calls for 
their opinion. Important resolutions pass by a majority of twelve to 
eight. The affairs of state are left to go on as they best may ; enough 
that the constituent receives his letter, and can boast of having got his 
answer. The .deputy has not done t]| e business of the state, but he has 
settled the affair of his constituents $ he has acquired a reputation for 
being obliging andmcact, which he preserves only until the bestowal of 
some post renews the clamours of every disappointed candidate. 

u That public opinion which is frequently merely the opinion of the 
journalist, — that queen df the world which frequently has but the stones 
of the paV6 for a throne, and ah alehouse for a palace, rules tyrannically 
over the deputies and the people. The official controllers of the acts of 
mmiptry are themselves submitted to the daily despotism of the news- 
papers of the capital and tft& province. Within the Chamber itself, and 
fronting the president, is a seat filled by about twenty young redactors, 
whose employment it to collect the words, the gestures, the interrup- 
tions of the deputies, to transmit to their subscribers the physiognomy 
of the legislative pandemonium j from that quarter are derived those 
parliamentary reputations, which every man fashions as he pleases ac- 
cording to the views of the paper of which he is the organ. Among 
these each party has its instruments, or its confidants ; to them are trans- 
mitted the manuscripts of authors, whom heaven has not endowed with 
the power of extemporising, or to whom the struggles of the bar or the 
practice, of the professor’s chair have not yet taught the habit ; or who 
do not take the trouble of getting their speeches by heart, in order to 
reeite them from memory, and give them out as extempore 5 and 
as there are not iufthe chamber more than about one hundred and 
fifty advocates an^j teH professors, the consequence is, that there 
are about three hundred deputies, who are under the necessity of 
writing what they are to speak on the morrow. Their manuscript^ 
pass from hand to hand. Each redacteur takes from them what be likes. 
H$cuts tbep^fp pieces, distorts tltem, changes their very nature, and, as 
there are foli few subscribers whose courage is equal to the perusal of 
the immense Mmiteur , which is ilnder the dreary obligation of ad- 
mitting every thing, they judge the orator according to what he is made 
tals&y* npj& wfiflt he has said. Yet these interpreters are men who think 
they haye 4 Conscience 3 they will prove it to you sword in hand; only 
as the accounts of twenty journals are all contradictory, as it is physi- 
cal Impossible that a deputy could say black and white at the same . 

— — : -v ’ — * — * — - vi ;, 

stood in need of ^p^ister for one of its members, that well- 
« in the town might be i^cbroiaiit communication with hin» ! Dreadful: 
intiumtiOn ! However, forewarned, forearmed, I daresay that Thomson, who is not 
destitute tf oonupon qeUfd, weitever^hims he may have about emigration and surplus 
population; feu already began to think of the means by which he shall protect himself 
Witten, as well as verbal, of this group of vulgar and 
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(iiae^ it is plain that some of those journals must have perverted the 
troth { abd as there is no Juste milieu between truth and ^glfcehood, it is 
equally plain that some, at least, of the said journalists have ho coil* 
science. ^ 

tf The deputies of the opposition have some advantages over* their 
adversaries. The opposition is in fashion ; it was always so in fVatfcft, 
because there is in it more of wit than reason. Men the most.parfic, 
the most devoted to power, have no objection to listen to the abuse of 
the great men of the earth. TJjey do not deny to themselves the plea- 
sure of laughing at an epigram, even while they pity its object. Par- 
liamentary opposition is naturally bitter ; it requires the use of every 
weapon in order to overturn those who are in possession of that autho- 
rity which it aspires to $ and its attacks are always more spirited than 
the replies of the defenders of established power, or of the ruling opi- 
nion. This it is that explains the number and the popularity of the 
opposition journals, and the great disadvantages of those deputies who 
do not belong to this party. The government journals deal but little ill 
eulogy ; not because they belong to the ministry, but because they are 
mere journalists. They never become extatic over the speech of a 
friend, or expire with admiration at the eloquence of an orator who 
lends them his support. But it is the interest of the opposition journals 
to be extatic. It is not enough for their purpose to declare that the mi- 
nisters are incapable or unfaithful ; they have to demonstrate to Frauce 
the ability, the knowledge, the integrity of those who are anxious to 
replace them ; and hyperboles and superlatives, both in praise and cen- 
sure, are the necessary commodities in which they deal.*' 

Many a legislator in our own country, who, as he takes up his 
Times or Morning Post , sees himself figuring as a Demosthenes, 
or denounced as a Cataline now quoted as a model of abso- 
lute wisdom, now written down an ass, for th$ self same measure 
or speech, will recognize the correctness of the above picture* 
We only wish that M. Viennet, who paints the miseries of & 
deputy so minutely, had suggested some means of mitigating 
them. If poor Mr. Martiif had taken the House of Commons 
under the protection of the Cruelly to Animals Bill, he would 
probably have been more popular in St. Stephen’s than ever be 
was in Smithfield. 

We have but little to say in regard to the other work# the title 
of which we have prefixed to this article, — the collected edition, 
now first published, of the Novels, Tales, and Essays of Charles 
Nodier. Nodier is undoubtedly a man of warm and sensitive 
imagination, and master of a? passionate and eloquent style,, 
which gives a certain charm even to the merest tritte from fair* 
hand. But we cannot persuade ourselves* that he is a man of 
that commanding talent which Would justify the encomiums which 
have been lavished upon him by some friendly critics in France. 
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The truth its, that his mind, though plastic, and readily adapting 
itself to seize, re-embody or modify the ideas of others, has little 
of originality. Give him a hint, and lie works it up with much 
taste and effect; but there is a want of solidity and self-reliance 
about all lhathe has written* which will prevent his name from 
cv ®jh e * r !8 ? favourite with the next generation. 

• ^* l * 8 rJ n, * lat * ve turn pervades almost all his works of imagina- 
tion. The Werther of Goethe strikes the first chord on his 
youthful fancy ;*hnd the passionate energy and wild complaints 
of the German are immediately reproduced in that which to us 
appears, after all, the most successful of his works. Theie&e 
Hubert. Hie dynasty of Goethe, now grown more tranquil and 
self-balanced, like a long established monarchy, is succeeded by 
the more stormy rule of Byron; — and the spirit of the Corsair 
and Lara passes by a new metempsychosis into the bandit 
Jean Sbojar. This romance, not without invention and foice, 
would perhaps have appeared to moie advantage, had not a long 
succession of such monsters, "with onewiitue and a thousand 
crimes/' made the public think with absolute loathing on them 
and their authois. From Bjron lie flies to Scott — but alas, bis 
Irilby, ou le Lutin d’Argatf , is a stiange failuie. Sir Walter's 
White Lady, with her material bodkin, was a whimsical concep- 
tion, but Nodier's spirit Till by is ten times worse. In lus 
Smarra, a Thessalian story, in the manner of the sorceries and 
diabteries of the Golden Ass of Apuleius, -he is moie at home ; he 
certainly does contrive to produce an unpleasant night-maic effect, 
—a cloud of misty phantoms, and mm ky and loathsome forms, 
moving before us^in a ghastly dance, which produces the effect of 
an indigestion or an uneasy dieam. But in this walk lie must 
hide his diminished head beside the modern musteis of the ter- 
rible, Messrs. Balzac, Janin, and Sue, the chiefs of the epileptic 
aud anatomical school. 

We rej^ly are very muc$ disposed therefore to agree with 
Nodier himself, that the public would not have been great suf- 
ferers, if his works had never reached a second edition. Some 
$f them are powerfully, and others giacefully, written, and as an 
essaym {to is frequently very successful, but we have looked 
through them in vain for an ably or consistently drawn character; 
dr an ingenious novel of incident. 

* d 
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Art. IX. — 1. Le Due de Reichstadt. Par M. de Mflntbal, 
Ancien Ministre du Roi Charles X. Paris. 1832,! 8vou ,■ - 
2. Lettre AM.** *, sur le Due de Reichstadt. Par tin de Ms 
Amis. Traduite de CAllemand. Par Gerson Hesse. Palis. 
1832. 8vo. . . ' ! * 
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By a strange fatality, one of the ministers of the dethroned 
Charles X. was driven to Vienna for shelter, where he arrived in 
good time to gather up theTemains of the ancien Roi de Rome : 
one of the last ministers of the banished restoration occupies his 
exile with the latest souvenirs of the abdicated Empire. But a 
Frenchman is always a Frenchman, and no matter to what party 
he belongs, or by what party he has suffered — in foreign countries, 
la patrie , and la gloire , invariably attaching to it, are always ideas 
which with him sanctify every thing connected with th$m. Who 
could have expected to find an ultra- royalist minister of the Resto- 
ration occupying his leisure — or rather his time, for it is all leisure 
with him — with the recollections of the last of the Imperial dynasty ? 
and yet so it is, that with pious hands and reverent feelings, M. 
de Montbel has taken upon himself the task of recording, for the 
benefit of the historical world, all that he could discover of the 
life and character of the son of the most illegitimate of rulers. Let 
his politics or policy be what they may, we owe his piety grate- 
ful thanks for having undertaken the duty, and are happy to say, 
that the manner in which it is executed is highly creditable both 
to his feelings as a man, and his abilities as an author. It redounds 
to the praise of M. de Montbel, that he has been so well able to 
divest himself of the narrow' prejudices of party, and at once, as 
.regards the interesting subject of his biography, place himself in 
a position of perfect impartiality, and in a most favourable point 
of view, for recording all that must necessarily interest the world 
and posterity in the history of this extraordinary graft on, the 
ancient stock of Austrian legitimacy. 

The Life, as given by M. de Montbel from the. best: sources, 
and frequently in the very words of the only persons qualified to 
speak, will long be a favourite text both for moralists and poli- 
ticians. The influence of hereditary disposition, , the effect of 
education, generally, and the peculiar character of this youth's 
education, are fruitful sources of reflation and instruction; while 
his anomalous positflfi, the chances Of , his: future life, and the 
probable effect it mighfhayehad on Franc# aft d Europe at larM* 
are not less likely to atlmubtW ^ik disquisitive faculties of hist^f; 
cal writers* M. deMotitbel’ihook.has also the recommendation 
of complete novelty. TV^life of the eonVf Napoleon,, sin0o;be 
, tell into, Austrian bands whitm an infant, has b$en a perfectmyt* 
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teryi the people were scarcely kept in more complete ignorance 
of the daily life of the mao with the Iron Mask; bis death Was 
almost the first certain news of his continued existence, |$ow 
that there is no motive for farther concealment, we are let mto 
all the details of his short career, down even to the most trivial 
actions of hourly existence ; not without some reservation cer- 
tainly, produced by a perpetual consciousness of the posi- 
tion of the writer — a dependant of^he Court of Vienna — but 
still with a sufficient abundance of jp&rticulars, flowing from the 
mouths of his friends, tutors, and household, to satisfy us alto- 
gether as to the character and disposition of a remarkable and 
moft interesting personage. 

Many unworthy suspicions have been^ntertained of the Court 
of Austria respecting the treatment of this young man : these sus- 
picions will at once vanish before the perusal of this book, while 
the truth of the intentions of the Emperor^ or at least of his mi- 
nister, will appear with tolerable plainness. It was resolved, 
first, that the young King of Rome should be made a German 
Prince ; — next, that as every man who has passions and talents 
must have a pursuit, it was deemed safest, and perhaps most 
beneficial, that he should be indulged in his enthusiasm for the 
military profession. The example of Prince Eugene was set 
before him as the one they would {post desire him to follow. 
Prince Eugene was neither imperial nor alien, and yet one of their 
most valuable Generals, and in no way a dangerous subject, 
while he gained glory enough to satisfy the most ambitious of 
men. These calculations would probably have answered, had 
not the natural been a more complex machine than the political, 
and as such even beyond the ingenious management of M. de 
Mettemich. The youth was in a moral prison* and his soul 
pined. It was deemed necessary that he should be cut off from 
all communication with the agitators and adventurers of France;' 
To effect this, object, he was kept in utter solitude ; surrounded 
certainly by attendants and instructors, but still, in a social sense, 
buried m Utter solitude. His orders were obeyed, his every wish 
anticipated ; he had his books, his horses, and his equipages for 

S nide or. the chase; but for all that the soul or the heart 
was, with slight exceptions, a solitary prisoner. This 
fee practicably to some extent with an Austrian archduke ; 
bot with n efeild veins the quick blood of the Corsican 

was a species of lingering moral torture. To 
^Sppard a^S|ara^|Cf;'-he was like Rasselas m the Happy Valley ; 
but, like lot all that was beyond the range 

of $|e motmfains |haf separated him from bis fellow-men : far the 
osi case, th^se rtOdutains were physical obstacles ; far the other, 
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moral one's. The spirit chafed against the prison bars : Jfhe 
victim, bruised and care-worn, refused its food, lost its substance, 
grew emaciated, and died. The mind all the while was deve- 
loped, and greWPapace, while the body became debilitated, nay, 1 
aged: the truth bfcing, that intellectual food may always be 
found in prison, but moral and social isolation prey upon the 
physical state ; the creature grows up a sapless weed, with the 
suspicions and distrust of long experience, and the reflection and 
calm profundity of thought peculiar to unclouded age. After 
his death/ young Napoleon presented in bis body the same ano- 
maly he had done in his lifetime : his frame had all the slender- 
ness and fragility of infancy stretched into unnatural length, 
while his vital organs bore the schirrous and flaccid appearance 
of extreme old age ; thefe was no part healthy or natural but 
the brain, which was wonderfully fine, with the exception, that it 
was more compact, and of firmer substance than is usually found. 
So it was in life. This 'boy had all the enthusiasm and passion 
of youth in extreme force, alternating with a distrust, a caution, 
and a rapidity in fathoming the character and appreciating the 
talents of the persons with whom he was necessarily brought into 
contact, which are the usual qualities of age. II is intellect chiefly 
exhibited itself in mastering the history of his father in all its vo- 
luminoustiess, in the soundness and acuteness of his criticism on 
the several authors he had read, and in the facility with which he 
acquired the theory of war, and all the studies which conduce to it. 
He seems to have known almost by instinct, that it was only through 
war that he could ever rise to more than a mere eunuch of the pa- 
lace, and from the earliest age he took the deepest interest in every 
thing that partook of military movement. It was not, however, 
thought safe to intrust him abroad till he was nearly grown up ; 
lie felt that his entrance into a regiment was his first step to eman- 
cipation, as he called it, and he devoted himself to the practical 
duties of a soldier and a chief officer* with an ardour which quickly 
devoured the pigmy body that had been frittered away and shaken 
by the silent struggles of solitude. The word pigmy must, how- 
ever, be taken in the sense of feeble : in its sense of diminutive, 
it is wholly inapplicable ; for the young Napoleon, in that re- 
spect, taking rather after the Austrian than the Corsican race, 
had shot up in his sunless nursery to the height of the tallest 
man. No story was ever replete with more phinful interest than 
the account of the obstinate struggle which this unhappy youthu 
kept up against physical decay 5 he never complained, never eveS? 
would admit that he was ill; finding his voice fail him in ma* 
noeuvring his corps, ., he would, after the fexertion of a review, 
go and hide his weakness, fanning and sinking upon some secret 



sofa. He was terrified, poor fellow ! lesthesboti}d be,on the 
very threshold of the world, driven back iptohis fplit&iyj 
dour. At length, however, on the repr^aentaiio^of it phyw*W* 
whom he never would consult, be was 'sdfrt^h ikhpnbmm, 
where . he died.; He bad, however, nearly rallied* and if the dis- 
ease had not advanced to the c ex^nt of producing severe organic 
change, would perhaps have recovered by a proposed tour to 
Naples, and other parts of Italy. The effect on the mind of 
the inpral prisoner was electric, and to his dying hour, this journey 
was nis chief hope and prospect in the world. 

Before the little Napoleon came into Austrian hands, of course* 
no regular attempt had been made to educate him ; but it is not 
to be supposed that nearly five years of such a pregnant exis- 
tence as his, were left without numerous and deep impres- 
sions. His was far from a communicative disposition, y and con- 
sequently, he did not, like some children, talk himself out of 
his recollections. They sank in the mind of the forlorn boy, 
and if ever they were permitted to see the light, it was in some 
little moment of excitement. One day, when' he was playing 
with the imperial family, one of the archdukes showed him a 
little medal of silver, of which numbers had been struck in 
honour of his birth, and were distributed to the people after the 
ceremony of his baptism : his bust was upon it. He was asked, 
do you know who this represents ? “ C'est moi,” answered he, 

Without hesitation, “ quand j’etais Roi de Rome.” Ideas of his 
own former consequence, and the greatness of his father, says bis 
early tutor, M. Foresti, were constantly present to his mind. 
Other impressions were not less deep ; he had a love of truth 
which made him utterly intolerant even of fable, and pro- 
bably contributed to his subsequent distaste for poetry. The 
word vrai he used to pronounce, when a perfect child,* with a 
solemnity and a movement of the han^, which showed that it had 
to him all. the sacred character of an asseveration. Apd yet, 
child as he was, he had that force of character, or rather that 
sensitiveness mixed with ^igour, that, on being ridiculed uninten- 
tionally for Us use, he tiever again repeated the word. On oc- 
casion of his p£qther’s birth-day, some oFlhe little court, soon 
aftertbe dethronement, made these verses, in order to be re- 
peated to Maria- Louisa by her child : — 

^^'Eiv/AirtanUque mbi,<pe sontt*,fi m» chfcre Mamab, , 

Nedoit tenir cejoUfft^p&rej • • A 

wV? * \ ' ''Prof ftik Jui doifrje pas te bbnheur si toucbant, 

'tfX: ’V. Eisi ckmx ^mon eceur, de voostiommer ma mire? 

. * \ ' . - 1 . ' r . * ; ■' &■* ’i* 

Pe sooa-JeaoMjl the «tanza,andwas afterw.rd. tol4 why the 
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vfrbrd vrai was introduced ; he said nothing : when admitted to 
hit mother, he showed a great deal of affection and amiability, but 
never pronounced the quatitain, and never more used the word. 

'The first instruction attempted to be communicated to him 
Was a knowledge of the Germaq language. To this he. op- 
posed a most determined resistance : not one word of German 
Would he pronounce, and even resisted the endeavours to teach 
him as an insult and an injury ; for his age he kept up this resq* 
lution a long time ; when it was conquered by the mildness and 
persuasion of his teachers, he learned the language with a prodi- 
gious facility, and soon spoke it in the imperial family like one 
of themselves. Not only the rapidity with which he acquired 
this difficult tongue, but even his mistakes and misconceptions 
indicated a superior logical faculty, for they were generally found- 
ed on fancied analogies, and little etymological observations. M. 
Foresti, whose duty it. was to teach him to read, found the 
difficulty insurmountable, until he introduced a rival and a fellow- 
pupil. The son of one of the valet! de chambre of the Empress 
was procured, and in company with him the young Napoleon 
quickly devoured his task. Such was the being destined to be 
brought up in nearly a perfect state of isolation. 

“ From the very first,” says his tutor, M. Foresti, and he was with 
liim full sixteen years, nearly the entire of the poor youth's Austrian 
life, “he exhibited the marked characteristics of his disposition. He was 
good-natured to his inferiors, friendly to his tutor, without any lively 
expressions of his feelings ; he only obeyed on conviction, and always 
began with resistance. He loved to produce an effect, and generally it 
was evident that he thought a great deal more than he said : the diffi- 
culty then was to prevent this habit fipm growing into dissimulation." 

Beggmg the excellent M. Foresti’s pardon, such a character as 
he describes was by no means likely to be guilty of the mean 
vice of dissimulation, which is the result of a base fear, and is 
the last fault to taint the character of a child, the first movement 
of whose mind is to resist, and who only yields on good reason 
being shown. Other traits are equally inconsistent with this 
apprehension. > 

, u He always received onr reprimands with firmness, and however 
annoyed be might have been by them, he never retained any rancorous 
feeling : he ended always by allowing toe justice of the representations 
that bad been made tp him.. When any mutual coldness had taken 
place in the course of the day^otidhg^to some severe lecture. In the 
evening, on taking leave of us, be was always the first to hold out a 
friendly band, at the,, same time requesting* that we would pardon bis 
faiilts, and overlook the wrong be had done." 

u He gave W,** says bfc Foresti, u many proofs of the cominancf lie 
bad over himself* Amongst others, this up to the time of Maria- 
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Louisa's departure lot her Slate of Parana, there Was aboOthim apmoU 
who had treated him with the greatest possible affection and attention* 
This was Mine. Marchand, the mother of the first valet de chambre of 
the Emperor : she remained with him all night, and every, morning 
was the object of his warm infantine caresses. She was always present 
at his rising, and had the card of dressing him. On the departure 
of Maria-Louisa, Mme. Marchand returned to France at the same 
time with M. de Bausset,* who also had a great affection for the 
Prince. Henceforward I slept in his room at night. The first night I 
dreaded, lest in the morning he would give way to grief on finding 
that his affectionate nurse was no longer there. On waking, however, 
he spoke to me wi&dUt hesitation, and, with a calmness astonishing for 
his age, said, ‘M. Foresti, 1 wish to rise.’ ” 

One of the youth's ^governors was a M. Collin, a poet and 
dramatist of Vienna of some celebrity. This gentleman could 
not help feeling that the young Napoleon’s abhorrence of fiction 
was a sort of censure on his profession, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that he erideavoured^to dress up fiction in the garb likely 
to be most agreeable to the taste of the imperial pupil. In 
resorting to Robinson Crusoe for aid, may be perceived a tacit 
compliment to the youth’s acuteness, for, assuredly, no other 
fiction was ever more like truth. 

t( The poetical genius of Collin,” says M. Foresti, <{ appeared to 
triumph somewhat over this obstinate resolution to reject every thing 
Which did not appear to be true in all the exactitude of truth. On the 
heights which overlook Schbnbrunn, on the right of the elegant arcades 
of La Gloriette, and at the bottom of a dark avenue of trees, may be 
found a spot, altogether shut out from a view of Vienna, by deep 
thickets, and an impervious mass of wood j a spot, from which nothing 
can be viewed save the cheerfuCbut solitary aspect of mountain tops, 
. smiling valleys, and rugged peaks, that go on ascending and ascending 
unfit they reach the, lofty elevation of the summits of the Schneeberg. 
Here there is a hut constructed after the fashion of Switzerland, or rather 
of the Tyrolese mountains, whence it is called the Tyrol’s House. In 
this rustic abode, and its neighbourhood nothing there is to remind the 
spectator of the vicinjty%$ /the capital. To this wild and quiet spot 
Collin would often )n , ihg%e > young Duke. He there, told him the story 
. of Robinson Cruso&. The imagination of the child warmed to the tale. 
Solitude mid silenc% completed the illusion,: he fancied himself in a 
devert^lpd Collm suggeated that be should set himself to fabricate the 
utenrtiU Would be necessary to him^ ^e he under the necessity of 
providing for his Own subsistence in i ^lp^lar spot. He acquitted, him- 
self of the task, Jgitb much han^nfesi. ^ collection has been made of 
these* thing* l placed in ,the^pu*ilion, which still goes by the 

name of JHoasi of >%& Puke de Reichstadt. The governor and his 

. - .. v- ,t- .M . n i. jfe . .. .. , ■>■>...— - A . In . » * -«*■ * i 
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pupH, by uniting their efforts and their industry, succeeded in scooping 
oat a cavern resembling that described as tbe abode of Crusoe on Ms 
desert island.” 

Such is the immortality of genius. The creation of Defoe, 
the persecuted and unhappy! imagined in some garret, whether 
in Bristol or Whitechapel, becomes the factitious stimulus of a 
Prince’s education ; and that Prince the son of a banished ruler 
of France, far greater than the Grand Monarque, who in Defoe’s 
day, seemed to have reached the ne plus ultra of earthly grandeur. 

•During the first period of the young Napoleon’s instruction at 
Schonbrunn, his tutors were sadly perplexed by his extreme 
curiosity respecting his father, as to what had become of him, the 
causes of his fall, See. : evasive answers did not satisfy him : — 

“ It was,” says M. Foresti, “ for us a species of torture. Happily 
tbe Emperor came at length ; we hastened to inform him of the per- 
petual questions that were put to us, and to request his instructions 
on this point. The Emperor answered Truth should be the basis 
of tbe education of the Prince ; answer all his questions freely ; it is the 
best, indeed the only mode of calming his imagination, and of inspiring 
him with confidence, which will be necessary for you, who have to 
guide him.’ 

“At first, he overwhelmed us with questions, and exhibited an afflu- 
ence of ideas perfectly surprising. Finding that we were authorized, 
we answered him with perfect candour. That which the Emperor had 
foreseen came to pass. After a few days, he seemed satiated with this 
conversation, and thenceforward became more calm, more reserved on the 
subject. It may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that at no 
time, under any circumstances, was he ever heard to utter one word of 
regret in connection with it. Later in life, wc saw that he was fully 
aware of the faults his father had cbfniftitted, but it was a subject to 
which he never on any occasion alluded. 

" The news of liis father’s death was brought to Vienna by one of the 
couriers of MM. de Rothschild. At this moment the Comte de Die- 
trichstein (tbe superior governor) was absent from Vienna, and the Em- 
peror charged me to communicate to the young Prince the melancholy in- 
telligence. He was then just turned ten years of age. It was the 22d 
July, at Schonbrunn : in th§ same place, on the sam$ day, on which be 
himself, eleven years after, was doomed to die, that I announced to him 
tbe death of liis father. He wept bitterly, and his badness endured for 
several days. ‘ M. de Foresti,’ said he to trie, one day, * my father little 
thought that when he died you would be tbe person from whom I should 
receive such kindness arid affection/ ? 

The youth alluded to an afteedpte which theOtor had told 
him of hi* own career. Foresti had bqen taken prisoner by 
the French, and, onbeitig sent to headquarters, treated with 
some harshness by. the Emperor. 
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Every pains were taken with the Duke’s education* The dead 
Iduguag^s he was 'tettghf by M. CoUkvand afterwards, when 
Collin died, by M. Obenaus, who had been classical preceptor *to 
halfrhe imperial family. To these instructions, however heinclined 
but all indifferent ear, aid, of all 1\U Latin books, took heartily 
only to Caesar's Commentaries. His military studies took the al- 
ternate days with his classical ones, and to them he gavel himself 
up with qll possible ardour. By way of a check upon the apathy? 
of private instructions, the Emperor directed that from time to 
tiihe a Commission should proceed to inquire into the Princes 
jta>gr$&s. Theseinvestigations were sedulously.made, and greatly 
CbitlrijbJUted fb dUlte his attention and stimulate his ambition. 
BeroftMthese Commissions the boy showed an extraordinary ap- 
titude for learning, more particularly such learning as chictly 
turned upon military pursuits. 

^ Being myself ‘acquainted with geographical , studies, and 4 l #e arts 
cdrttifected ^th design , M says M. Foresti, <c I was able to form an 
o^ihlon of hii performances. I consider them as lively proofs of the 
talents that have just t|een extinguished ; so much so, indeed, that I 
have thought it my duty t p recommend that they should be collected and 
placed in the imperial archives, as memorials of his remarkable genius.” 

Among the voluminous papers written in Italian by the Prince, 
M. ForCsti showed M. de Montbel a sketch of the life of Prince 
SchWareenberg, in which ther^ were various passages respecting 
Napoleon : they were written In a calm and candid tone. From 
the tithe that he attained his fifteenth year he had access to every 
book, without exception, relative to the history of his father and 
tbfe Frbncjb Revolution. He read them with avidity, and is said 
to bave been a more perfect ^master of every thing that has been 
Written on these subjects than%ny of the persons about Him. His 
botfeetions in French on history; chronology, rand travels, are 
SSidrto beimrriense. His military enthusiasm showed itself in 
tBi ai;4our with which he pursued every thing which had any 
connection with the accomplishments necessary to the Soldier. " l 
wish him to have the education cyfttsuperior officer,” said the empe- 
ror; but this Wife only seconding the |wte he had demonstrated 
from his earliest j'ears. At the age of seven, he was indulged with 
lit# uniform of a n private Rafter a time, in reward for th&exact- 
heSs With which he performed his exercise, he received the marks 
bjf4& of sergeant, and hi delight knew no bouiigfri v He 
through eyer^qfbqr rank, and learned the duties 
^;^|^|^"||Kilnutest details. ‘ Iflhis .rank of ^private soldier, 
hC used to ^tand sentmel at the dporof the apartment* of the Em- 
member of the (^urt^saed*—ifaman--be 
igpp&w with the utnjbs|j grm% ; but neverifr* 
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woman. Some one rallied him on the subject : his answer was 
much more French than German : — “I am ready/’ he answered, 
with much liveliness, to present to the ladies — every thing hurt 
my arms.” His respect for every thing military was remarkable. 
One day, when admitted to dine in company with the Emperor 
on a public day, he retreated from the place he usually occupied 
next to the Archdukes, and attempted to sit at the lower end of 
the table : when asked the reason, “ I see generals here,” said he ; 
" they ought to precede me.” The Empress one day at a J&te 
wished him to sit among the ladies. He declined, saying, with 
the utmost gravity, “ my place is among men.” It was remarked 
by the people about him that he never war* a child : he had 
scarcely ever associated with children, and had adopted the reflec- 
tive manners of those about him. Without being any thing extra- 
ordinary as a child, his intelligence was from the first precocious. 
His answers were as quick as judicious ; he expressed himself 
with precision and exactness, and with great elegance of phrase. 
He was a perfect master of the theory of the French and Ger- 
man languages, and wrote them with remarkable purity. 

Up to a certain age, the young Prince had been permitted to 
store his memory with facts, #md to interpret them according to 
his own judgment. At length, however, it was deemed right 
that the Austrian version of the European story should be made 
known to the young Prince. No fitter person could be found 
for the due execution of this task than the Prince de Metternich, 
who, under the name of lectures on history, gave him at length, 
and in a series of interviews, the whole theory of imperial poli- 
tics. The leading views are given by M. de Montbel : they are 
very ingenious^ Under the pretence of a sketch of his father’s 
history, lie points out to the young man the danger of rising 
above the station iu which he is placed, and proves, in fact, that 
the very qualities which enable an individual to rise are precisely 
those which must afterwards ensure his fall. These lectures are 
described as having had the happiest results. The young Napo- 
leon, or Francois, as he had bel| re-christened, eagerly accepted 
Metternich’s instructions, aind, incases of any difficulty or doubt, 
always resorted to him for their solution. Both the Emperor 
and his minister, in short, seem to have succeeded in thoroughly 
winning the entire confidence of the youth : the practical result 
of which was, that no comtfiunication was ever made to him 
that he did not feel it a point of duty instantly to communicate. 
This was very convenient ; and, if any proof were granting, would 
prove the skill and true jesuitical dexterity of the Austrian mi- 
nister. The youth i$ reported to have saief to the Emperor and 
J^ettemich : — “Thife essential object of my life ought to be fo 
VOL. XI. NO. xxi. F 
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wake myself not unworthy of the glory of piy father. I shall 
hope to reach this point of my ambition, if I can appropriate to 
myself any qf his high qualities, taking care to avoid the rocks on 
which he split. I should he lost to a proper sense qf his memory, 
if I became the plaything of faction, and the instrument of in- 
trigue* Never ought the soil of Napoleon to condescend to play 
the miserable 4 part of an adventurer. 1 ’ This was of course the 
paint desired. It is said the young Prince was surrounded with 
intrigues, and the utmost vigilance, which he knew and approved 
of, wa necessary to protect him from attempts to draw him 
into them. ** 

One of the very few friends whom the Duke of Reischstadt 
made for himself (it was probably, however, arranged by the 
Mettemich policy,) was a very deserving young officer, M. 
Prokesch, who had'distinguished himself by his travels in the East, 
and several military publications. From him M. de Montbel 
gained much interesting information. The manner in which the 
acquaintance was formed is thus described by M. Prokesch : — 

a After my long travels and my numerous missions, I had gone to 
visit my family at Gratz. The Emperor, who at that time was travers- 
ing Styria, stopped at this town. Pleased with my conduct, and the 
documents I had been able to lay before him, his Majesty testified his sa- 
tisfaction by inviting me to his table. I found myself placed next the 
Duke of Reichstadt, whom I had often regarded with the interest ge- 
nerally inspired by him ; but up to that moment I had never spoken to 
him, or heard him speak. 

" f I have known you long/ saidfhe to me $ 4 1 have been taken up a 
great deal by you/ 

u f Hon Monseigneur/ said I, ( have I acquired this distinction V 

44 ( I have read, I have studied your work, on the Battle of Waterloo, 
find I have been so pleased with it, that I have translated it into both 
ffrench and Italian/ ” 

This was the commencement of an intimacy which appears to 
have afforded the youn| prince a vast source of consolatioh in his 
peculiar circumstances! To have a friend, not of his suite, ap- 
peared as if he were putting one foot at least in the world. In 
ffie first interview the Prince seeined deeply interested about the 
ifctt. He multiplied questions on the actual state of those coun- 
tries, the character of the inhabitants, and particularly of the 
men who were likely to influence their future condition. This 
subject led to his father's Egyptian campaigns : to the causes which 
stepped his pgpg ress before St. Jeaq d’Acre ; he grew warm and 
mtnusiastie ^ speaking of the possibilities which would have fol- 
lowed the capture of that important place, and on the immense 
results which the large and active mind of his father would hajp 
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drawn from it. He evidently took a grand and extensive view of 
the subject. 

“ While we were both animated with all the fire of this subject, M. 
de N * * *, was announced $ the visit greatly annoyed him : I got up to 
leave him. Stay, said he, the general will prove but a transient evil. 
In fact he very soon departed, and we recommenced pur conversation 
with fresh vigour. The manner and voice of the duke indicated the 
deep and lively interest he took in the subject 5 his tone was that of a 
lively attachment, a passionate admiration of the memory of his parent ; 
be grew animated in talking of bis achievements, which be knew in their 
minutest details, as well as in their generaf^fect, and in thanking me 
for the justice I had done him in my work on Waterloo, he testified a 
strong desire to re-read it with me, and enjoined me to visit him often 
during his sojourn at Gratz, where he had some days still to remain. I 
very gratefully accepted this favour, and took care not to break my 
promise. From that time I have taken a very exact note in my journal 
of .all the circumstances that struck me during my habits of intimacy 
with this young prince." 

The epoch of the revolution of July may be supposed to 
have produced a startling effect on the mind of a young prince, 
so deeply interested in the fortunes of his father, and so devoured 
himself with military ambition. All that we are told on this sub- 
ject, and, perhaps, all that he expressed, is of a description that 
comes upon us, at least, with some surprise. “ I wish that the 
emperor would permit me to march with his troops to the 
succour of Charles X.” Poor boy ! he seems to have proved an 
apt pupil of the political pope-^-Metternich. Nevertheless, one 
who knew him well, the author of the “ Lettre sur le Due de 
Reichstadt,” (who is said to be M. Prokesch himself,) tells us 
that his hope and aim was the throne of France, on which he 
expected to be placed, not by a party in France, but by the 
general demand of the country, backed by the consent of the 
monarchs of Europe. To this secret idea, working in the 
recesses of his heart, must be attributed his restless labours, his 
continued studies, his fatiguing exercises, his rage for riding, and 
his passion for military information. He dreaded to be taken 
unprepared : he as it were slept in his arms. He read all the 
journals and the pamphlets attentively, watched the play of 
parties, and shrewdly predicted their duration. We are not told 
now much he was indebted to M. de Metterpich for lights on 
these intricate subjects. It was about this time that he was 
agitated by an attempt on the part of the Countess Camerata, a 
daughter of Eliza Baccic^cchi, and consequently bis cousin, 
married to a wealthy Italian noble, to involve him in a* corre- 
spondence. A letter of hers is given, written in a style <of coif* 
siderable exaltation, with the view of exciting his ambition, and 
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probably urging him to some movement respecting France. The 
letter was laid on his table by some secret agency. One evening, 
in disguise, she laid wait for him on entering the Imperial 
Palace, seized his hand, and kissed it with an expression of the 
utmost tenderness. (3|teuaus, the duke’s tutor, who was alone 
with him, and had beeiNtruck Vith surprise as well as the duke, 
stepped forward and a#ked her what she meant* ‘^^Who/’ cried 
she, in a tone of enthusiasm, “ will refuse me the boon of kissing 
the hand of the son of my sovereign ?” At, the time, the duke 
was, ignorant* wha it tendered him this sort of 

equivocal homag£*%&OH3r subsequent letters enlightened him on 
the subject. . Napoleone Camerata is a lady whose personal and 
mental traits are said .more nearly to resemble those of Napoleon 
than any othet^lftember of her family. She igb remarkable for 
her resolution, her energy, and, say the report^ the incredible 
activity of her imagination : her tastes for horsemanship and the 
use of arms are points that might be more useful to her, had 
nature kindly bestowed on her the sex, as well as the character 
of her uncle. 

The French revolution, and the prospect of war which it 
opened upop the different armies of Europe added fresh excite- 
ment to tp dtd^’omilitary studies. He took M. Prokesch 
for his fellow student find friendly instructor. ***We fc, read, at this 
epoch, with much application, Vatidoncourt, S6gur, Norvins, 
the aphorisms of Montfccuculli, the memoirs of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, and the voluminous works of Jomini : all these works 
were in succession compared, discussed : they are covered with 
the prince’s marks and marginal notes.’ 1. About this time, also, 
he put into M. Prokesch’s hands a manuscript of singular interest. 

“ It was a course of conduct traced by himself, in which . he laid 
down the line prescribed to him by his duty. In this composition, in- 
terspersed with shrewd general views, lie considered his position in 
relation to France and Austria, he pointed out the rocks which sur- 
rounded him, the means bf avoiding these dangers, the influences to which 
his mind was subject, and by which it could be regulated, how his 
defects might be supplied, his ambition moderated, its movements 
governed, and in whafcway useful results might be extracted from tenden- 
cies which, if left to themselves, might be mischievous — tp, in short, pre- 
pare for an honourable life, such as accorded with the rank in which 
he had been placed by providence. Particular circumstances, which 

E ve to thij memoir a remarkable character, induced, the prince to 
stroy .it a few days after lie had shown it to me. 1 now deeply regret 
it j -it would hath been a document of lasting interest. He had formed 
a judgntent.of Himself pf extreme sagacity : it was a portfait of an exact 
thored likeness, ip Wiich he had forgot neither his faults nor his good 
p. 256 , 
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This intense self-occupation is not healthy: it is, however, 
frequently the morbidness of genius. The young Napoleon was, 
however, in a false position : there was no natural vent ; by which 
such diseased action might be^ carried off. This was the moral 
poison which made his countenance >r , t 

< f ■ ■ ■ - eclatant de paleur 

On dirait que la vie k la mort s’y melange.” 

The first appearance of the young man in society was on thh 
25th of January, 1831, at a grand party at the house of tHfe 
British Ambassador, Lord CoWleyr^li^waa exceedingly struck 
with the strange mixture of remarkable p^Sons, the represen- 
tatives of the various changes' that have lately taken place in 
Europe. 

i( How paipfullnd wearisome/’ he said to a friend the next morn- 
ing, €i are parties of this sort to me. What striking contrasts were 
assembled in the same apartment! 1 saw. about me (himself by the 
way, a monument of political change) two princes of the House of 
Bourbon, Baron de Kentzioger, the representative of Charles X., Mare- 
chal Maison, the ambassador of Louis Philip, the Prince Gustavus Vasa, 
thenatural heir df the throne of Sweden, and Count Lowenlieilm, minis- 
ter of Charles John. . Tor the first time, I spoke with Marechal Mar- 
mont : my father quoted him as a man of talent, and I found his con- 
versation correspond with this character. I am to receive him to day. 
I am glad to find myself in communication with Frenchmen. I do not 
u(ish to remain : absolutely unknown in France, or that so many erro- 
neous ideas respecting my situation should continue to be entertained 
there.” 

This interview with Marmont, the only survivor of his father’s 
early aide-de-camps, had for some time been passionately desired 
by him. Metternich’s permission was obtained : the marshal and 
his ancient master’s^ son were mutually pleased. The young 
Napoleon had a thousand questions to ask, a thousand points to 
clear up. Marmont is a man of (education, agreeable conver- 
sation, and quite capable of giving all the advantage of language 
and expression to his experience. It ended in Marmont being 
engaged to give the duke a whole course of military lectures ; 
the text being Napoleon’s campaigns. Th e y were continued 
until the subject was exhausted, or until, ^ is not improbable, 
their frequency had begun to give umbrage. Marmont retired, 
promising*, at least, to see his pupil every fortnight. 

The Id.th^une, 183 1, the prince was named lieutenant-colonel, 
and took the command of a battalion of Hungarian infantry, 
then in garrison at Vienna.,, His exertions in the discharge of his 
tffew duties/ih addition to his previous Occupations, appear to 
have made the progress of his 4 malady, which had till now pro* 
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cfceded secretly, visible both in his appearance and h^bis inability 
to bear fatigue. His voice became hoarse, he was subject to 
coughs and attacks of fever ; he had shot up to a prodigious height, 
and hi* appearance bore many marks of the germs of the terrible 
phthisis; no# breaking out into activity. 

" Frequently,” says^fcis pjiy^an, Dr. Malfatti, H I have surprised 
him in the bfuratks in a state of dreadful lassitude. One day, amongst 
others, I found hinfstretched on a sofa, exhausted, powerless, and almost 
fainting. Not being able to conceal the wretched state in which t found 
him, he said, ‘ 1 abominate this wretched body that sinks under my will 
in this manner/ * It is indeed provoking/ I answered, ‘ that your High- 
ness cannot change your person, as you do your horses when they are 
tired; but permit me. Monseigneur, I conjure you, to remember, that 
you have seta w^U[ of iron in a body of glass, and that the indulgence 
of your will cannot prove otherwise than fatal/ 

“ His life was, in fact, at that time undergoing a process of combus- 
tion 5 he slept scarcely four hours, though, by nature, he required a great 
quantity of sleep ; he scarcely ate at all. llis soul was entirely concen- 
trated ih the routine of the manege and the different kinds of military 
exercises ; he was, in fact, n%ver at rest : he continued to increase in 
height, grew wretchedly thin, and his complexion gradually became 
ilifroughly livid. To all my questions be answered, 1 1 am perfectly 
well. 9, 

* 1 ► 

Malfatti at length considered it neceslhry to present a repre- 
sentation to the Emperor on the State of the Duke's health. Doth 
the patient and. the physician were summoned to the imperial pre- 
sence. Malfatti repeated his statement, ^he Emperor then 
turned td the youu% prince, and said, a You have heard Dr. Mal- 
fatti; you will repair immediately to Schonbrunn.” The Duke 
bowed respectfully, and, as he was raising his head, he gave Mal- 
fatti a glance of excessive indignation. (t Itjs you, then, that have 
put me under arrest,” he said to him in an $ngry tone, abd hurried 
away. He placable, however, and soon forgave hi* amiable 
physician. I'he air and quiet of Schbnbrutm were extremely 
beneficial ; he began again to sleep and to eat ; the first return of 
vigour was the signal for exertion. He commenced hunting, as 
the next best thing to war, in all weathers, and with a recklessness 
that, joined to similar exposure id visiting neighbouring military 
Stations, soon re-established the malady. Phthisis assumed all 
its horrible^, oWe$$ he gradually sank, and, after dreadful suffer- 
ing, and aU ibo r^llying dui Vesistance which a strong will can 
somediboaWect against disease, he fell a victim to it on the 22d 
July, 1832, 41 Schonbrunn, on the same bed, in the same apart- 
ment th&i bis father had occupied as the conqueror of Vienna. 

His mother was present during his latter days, and seems to 
haVe suffered all mother’s pains. The emperoi 1 , whom all agree 
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in describin&asan excellent and amiable old min, was greatly af- 
fected ; a very strong affection subsisted between them ; and* ott 
the part of the Duke, it was evident, that the honest* straight- 
forward character of the Emperor, joined with his paterrifff kitidt 
ness and evidently honest intentions, had made aprbfbtittjd ittl- 
pression on the mind and heart of lift grandson. On the bpfetiing * 
of the body, the opinions of the Duke’s physicians were fully 
confirmed; one lobe of the lungs was nearly gone; and, wh2§ 

» the sternum was that of a mere child, the intestines presented ail 
the appearance of decrepid age. 

As he laid on his bier, his resemblance to his father, that re* 
semblance so striking in the cradle, became once more remarks 
able. It might have been detected in life, but the flbWing blofid 
hair of his Austrian mother, and his tall form, would naturally 
mask the resemblance. His manner was graceful and elegant — 
the expression of his countenance somewhat sad ; he was reserved 
till he fancied he had found a friend, when he became confidential, 
communicative, and even enthusiastic. He appears to have been 
universally beloved : no one can r^collett an offence — much less 
an injury; he was full of kindness and consideration for every 
one about him. But one passion appears to have been develop- 
ed — that of military ambition. The present with him was but fl 
preparation ; in fact, he lived in a future, which for him was never 
to arrive. 

Looking at the interests of Europe, it is impossible to regret 
his death ; looking at himself, it is impossible not to feel a great 
interest in his life; had, in truth, his various qualities arid dispo- 
sitions been more generally known during his youth, it is very 
probable, that the popular feeling of France would have more 
deeply sympathized in his fate. He was never regarded other- 
wise than as le fils i>E l’homme, and as such let him rest— a 
last victim to the turbfilent ambition of his own father. 


CORRIGENDA. 

In the article on Jakel’s German Origin of the Latin Language , in our last 
number, the reader is requested to make the following corrections. 

Id p. 372, note \,for Anglo-Saxon harja, retvk&e arra, rj being equal to rr. 

385, note, for nDl tit wad Qt ditpomt ; f fDEf, exaltatm est, has also 
been supposed to be the root of the word, which, if this be true, 
* Would run parallel t$6 Anglo-Saxon heofon. 

408, Jakel's false paradigm of the Old High Dutch article, should have 
been corrected thus; der, des ) dem, den. 
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Ault* X. — Le Rois Amuse , Drome, par Victor Hugo. Paris, 1832. 8vo. 

^The Roi s 'Amuse ” has more than one claim upon attention: it is 
from the pen of Victor Hugo, and it has been prohibited after one re- 
presentation, par orfye. The minor question of the particular drama is 
sunk in the far greater one of the freedom of dramatic literature. 

The drama is a representation of a few supposed scenes of the life of 
' Francis I. and a picture of his court and courtiers, their morals and 
manners; in the description of which, we believe, the drama deviates 
very slightly in fact, and not at all in spirit, from tbe truth. The amuse- 
ment of Francis I., as is well known, was debauchery, carried on, how- 
ever, like the debauchery of our Charles II., with so much gaiety and 
magnificence, that it was rather admired than censured in his day, and 
has always been very leniently dealt with by historians, who preferred to 
dwell upon the brilliant points of his character, his valour, his generosity, 
his patronage of the arts and letters, and his noble bearing as a knight 
and roan of honour. It is *how understood, that the due support of 
these royal qualities is dreadfully expensive to a people, and very much 
interferes with good government. The drama has ordinarily been as 
kind to these heroes as the historians: a scene, an exploit, an anec- 
dote, has been selected from the lives of different hero-kings, originally, 
perhaps, invented by some court-newsman, at that time enjoying high 
office and proud title, though occupied by menial duties, and has been 
expanded into a grand and solemn fable, adorned with the loftiest senti- 
ments, and enacted by players on stilts, in whose mouths a sentence of 
ordinary life would sound a gross absurdity. Historians, as we have 
said, have changed their tone on^this subject, and why should not dra- 
matists? Here is M. Hugo, who has put the king and his courtiers in a 
tolerably true light, as viewed with reference to the general good. The 
amusement in which he has exhibited his majesty and the gentlemen of 
his courtlas engaged, is such as has not been uncommon in high places, 
though, probably, an elegant selection of such scenes was never made 
before for the purposes of the drama. The morals of many of the most 
brilliant courts of Europe may be classed under two heads : ( 1 ) the in- 
famy of cocuage ; (2) the glory of. concubinage. Like the French petit - 
maitre , repairing to the country with a thorough distaste for country 
pleasures, who^lls his host that be proposes to give himself wholly to 
u seduction ;** thisseems t6 have been the business of most courts— 
especially French courts^and the memoirs and biographies of the times 
overflow with proofs. But there arises a question, whether that which 
has been told in hooks, and conversed of by all people for many years, 
is a fit subject for the drama — for exhibition in short ? If there were 
now any good object in depreciating royalty, in exhibiting the atrocities 
of It tyrannical aristocracy, the exhibition might he justified ; but if 
circufristanCes are such, that tbe popular danger is less — that royalty and 
aristocracy are already depreciated far below their true par, then such 
publication is at least not recommendable. But who is to be the judge? 
Certainly not royalty itself— not the aristocracy. It is the fact of t|ieir 
having so tong had tbe entire sway over publications of all kinds, that 
has so long permitted abuse to rfcign without dispute— or at least with 
the Bastille or Bkitre for alternative, 
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The charge of immorality has been put forth against Le Roi s' Amuse. 
The effect of the play is moral in the extreme : it disgusts the auditor 
with brilliant seduction, it shows the wretchedness of buffoonery, the 
misery of sinful revenge. If debauchery be exhibited, it is without one 
single attribute of delusion. The king revels throughout as p sort of 
licensed freebooter— the destroying prey-seeker of his own forest— at- 
tended by a crowd of jackalls, njore Aan half afraid of their own flesh 
and blood. In order to gratify a base appetite, he visits his lust upon the 
purest and most virtuous of mankind : he outrages the noble spirit of a 
Saint Vallier, who a thousand times over preferred death to dishonour: 
he debauches even the daughter of his fool, a bright spot of purity and 
beauty in the midst of deformity and vice $ he, by another gross and de- 
grading indulgence, draws down the physical destruction of the victim 
whom he had already morally destroyed 3 and drives the poor tool of his 
leisure, his ribald fool, to madness and despair. For jesters were men, 
and had their homes and their children, and, like hourreaux, could be 
loved and respected in a circle of their own, where the man is loved for 
his manliness, and without regard to the artificial distinctions of society. 

To give our own opinion of Le Roi s' Amuse, we would say, that, as a 
scenic affair, it is very poor 3 its dramatic points are not striking, with few 
exceptions 3 at the same time, there are in it many eloquent passages, 
possessing that extraordinary mixture of force, fancy, and finesse, peculiar 
to Victor Hugo. There is, however, much of the melodramatic, and no 
finer scene of the horrible kind was ever imagined than the one in which 
the rancorous jester has got, as he fancies, the corpse of the monarch in 
a sack, and is gloating over his remains, when he hears in the distance the 
familiar voice of the king, chaunting one of his ordinary refrains^— It is 
he ! it is the king. Whom then has he got in his sack, what corpse is 
he about to hurl into the filthy river? it is dark— he fumbles over the 
features, a horrible suspicion comes across him : he knows bis revenge 
is disappointed, but how — a storm rages, he is in the midst of the raging 
elements, and at last a friendly flash of lightning comes to his aid, and 
discloses the features — of his own daughter — the violated, injured Bertha, 
the only object on earth he regarded, for whom the volcano of ven- 
geance had raged in his breast, for whom it had burst forth in destruc- 
tive violence. 

We have some difficulty in conjecturing what could be the motive of 
the arbitrary act of the ministry in forbidding the representation of this 
play : it is scarcely possible to attribute it to the verse which has been 
quoted in the French papers, supposed to allude to a female branch of 
the Orleans' family, cotemporary with the latter days of Louis XIV. and 
the Regency. The same reasons would induce the suppression of half 
the memoirs of the country, independent of the fact, that the allusion is 
as applicable to almost any other aristocratic family. No : we appre- 
hend that the true reason is a general one— the tendency, as our lawyers 
say, of the drama to bring kings into contempt. The arguments against 
any proceeding so absurd have been urged in all their force in one of 
Erskine’s speeches, in which he eloquently defends what was considered 
a libel on King John** 'Subjects bea£ with kings in their time, but the 
historians and dramatists of posterity must really be permitted to deal 
with them as they think proper. 
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Art* XL*— JD* mrk f Soctefd e Istituzioni di Beneficenza in Londra . 

1828* 1832. 2 vols. l2mo. Lugano. 

Hebe is another Italian traveller, of whom it is impossible to speak 
in terms less favourable than the one who forms the subject a 
preceding article. Signor Arrivabene, of Milan (whom we have already 
had occasion to introduce to dnr readers in No. XIX. p. 26 1 ) , is understood 
to be the htithor of these Unpretending, though very valuable volumyft, in 
Which lie has laid before his Italian countrymen a clear, judicious, and 
well tyHtten account of the numerous charitable and other benevolent 
imttt&uons, which the English metropolis can boast of above any other 
the World. Our object in noticing this work mor^at length thau 
We. did the pther, is to make our English readers acquainted with some 
df the observations which this intelligent foreigner has made concerning 
several of our philanthropic institutions. It is well, at times, to know 
what an unbiased visiter, wholly removed from the sphere of local con- 
nexions and predilections, thinks of such matters. 

The first volume treats more especially of institutions for educating 
the poor, and also for preventing distress and degradation among them. 
The second volume treats of those which come directly to their assis- 
tance When reduced tp a state of actual want : “ in this distribution.” 
Says M. A. “ I have endeavoured to follow the order of charity herself, 
Who takes, as it were, the infant man in her arms from his very birth, 
watches his progress through life, and never leaves him until infirmities 
or old age have laid him in the grave.” 

Of the infant schools, of which^ Pestalozzi bad the first idea in 
Switzerland, and which afb now spread over this kingdom, our author 
speaks with unqualified approbation. After treating of the Charity, the 
Natiohal, and the Sunday Schools, he observes that all these are still 
insufficient for the great number of poor children, and he wishes that 
parochial schools were established upon the system peculiar to Scotland, 
“ Where” he says " they have proved the greatest blessing that Provi- 
dehce could bestow on the country. It is chiefly through their agency 
that the Scotch people, once semi-barbarousfturbulent, and rapacious, 
have become the humane, peaceable, and industrious race they now are.” 
— p. 36. 

To us, who have been often disgusted with the offensive display of irre- 
ligious principles in the writings of many a continental liberal, the total 
absence in M. Arrivabene’s work of any thing like sneers or malevolent re- 
flections against either the established church or any of the religious com- 
munities which exist in this country, has been peculiarly gratifying. Here 
is a liberal, but in the honourable sense of the word, a native of a Catholic 
country, an emigrant from Italy, who speaks of religion as the great 
ihetlns of impirovement of Mankind, who sneers not at our observance 
of the Sabbath-day, so dull and insufferable to the eyes of many a witty 
and free-thinking visiter to these shores, who speaks with respect of our 
clergy, and praises the zeal of missionaries of every Christian persuasion 
who labour to spread the light of the Gospel over the world, and the 
exertions of the Bible Society for the same pj^pose* The benevolence 
of our author is pure ; he thankfully acknowledges all the good that hat 
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been done, and while he suggests more yet to be done, be does not rail 
at any one for not having done it before. We have seldom, if ever, 
read a book written by a foreign traveller, so perfectly honest, so tem- 
perate and sober, so totally un mixed with the bitterness of party feeling, 
religious or political. In spcakiug of the unavoidable changes which 
the economy of society undergoes at different epochs, 

" Bither,” he says, ** we must make of social communities so many 
monasteries, by leaving men free to manage their own affairs, we mast 
submit to the inconveniences which will at times result from their management. 
It has been neither caprice nor perversity of feeling that has caused the small 
farmers and cottagers almost to disappear from the face of England, but the 
new economicapforms which the nation has assumed. The landholders of 
former times were probably neither more nor less humane than the presfeiifc 
ones, but they found their interest in dividing their property into small terte- 
ments, which then corresponded with the general system of society; the 
present landed proprietors divide their estates into large farms, from motives 
of a similar nature/’ — vol. i. p. 132. 

And after accounting for the causes that have produced the change, 
he adds — 

u Undoubtedly distress among the workmen in the cities is at times very 
great; undoubtedly there is often great distress also among the labourers in 
the country ; but we must guard against exaggeration, we must look more to 
facts, and not give way to imagination. A foreigner who comes to England, 
with his mind full of the tales he has heard and read^of the extreme misery 
of a very great portion of the English people, and of the alarming increase 
of the poor, not meeting in his rambles with any considerable number of 
miserable looking objects, naturally a$ks, where are the crowds of paupers I 
have heard so much of? He will probably be shewn in the country neat cot- 
tages, their walls covered with fruit trees and flowers, with glazed windows, 
and in the inside of them beds with curtains, not uufrequently a clock, a piece 
of carpet, and sufficient furniture; the men warmly clad, wearing shoes and 
stockings, and eating fine wheaten bread at their meals. These men, he will 
be told, receive parish allowance, — they form a considerable number of the 
Euglish poor.” — p. 141. 

And certainly, to one who is familiar with the habits and mode of 
living of the corresponding class in most parts of the continent, the lot 
of the persons above described cannot appear, at first sight, so very 
deplorable. Our author discusses at great length the system of the 
English poor laws, and the manner in which they are administered ; he 
reprobates the abuses in the latter, especially that of paying labourers' 
wages out of the |frft>r rates, and that of encouraging marriages between 
paupers. He observes that the whole of the rates levied by the parish 
on the housekeepers, are generally mistaken by foreigners as one and the 
same thing as the poor rates, whereas the latter often do not constitute 
much above one-half of the whole amount, the remainder being for the 
paving, lighting and repairing of streets and roads, for the watching or 
police, for the building of churches, &c. After fairly stating the various 
arguments for and against the system of workhouses, he adds — 

“ England is the only natipn in Europe where the law gives the poor a right 
to support at the public expellee, but several other governments having declared 
that beggihg was a crime, have been obliged in consequence to open depdts of 
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mpodicity; in other words, workhouses for the destitute. In many countries 
fedwevel 1 , fcvfen in those where it is acknowledged that all men have certain 
rights, there has been as yet a culpable propensity to treat beggars as men 
haviog no rights or will of their own. There has been a mania for general 
systems, for placing, all relief to the poor under the direction of government. 
And yet the depots have not answered the expectations formed of them ; they 
have not extirpated mendicity, asrany one travelling over the continent may 
perceive.,, After we have examined the interior of some of these depbts, it is 
8<Hne[consointidTi to know that many mendicants succeed in evading their 
confinement,” 

I* fact, the mortality in these houses is often frightful 5 M. Arriva- 
betie doubts very much of the justice of making the act of begging a 
punishable offence in itself j and he quotes MM. Duchatel, Guizot, and 
Lucas, in support of his'doubts. — vol. ii. p. 127. 

u Much may be done to diminish mendicity, more still to prevent fraud and 
imposture, but beyond a certain point, especially in our densely-inhabited cities, 
I fear we must resign ourselves to the sight of a certain number of beggars, 
for whose want9 private compassion, generally more discriminating than public 
charity, must be left to provide/’ 

Of the Mechanics’ Institutions, our author observes, that at the 
beginning of their establishment they awakened the fears of many and 
the exaggerated hopes of others. 

“ But there were persons more dispassionate, who, without either fearing or 
hoping too much from those institutions, considered that they would tend to 
improve the arts, and to refine the manners of the artizans, and who trusted 
for the continuance of social order tp the powerful stimulus of necessity, 
which will ever oblige man to work, and to the inequality of men’s minds for 
the preservation of social inequality. The truth of this has already been 
shown in London, where most workmen bore the distresses of 1826 with 
exemplary patience, and censured the conduct of those of their brethren who 
broke the machines. Mechanics will become persuaded of the necessity of 
being temperate and provident, of saving something out of their wages for 
times of distress, and they will learn to understand belter the relative prin- 
ciples of capital and labour, of profits and wages, and their inseperable con- 
nection.” 

And on the subject of the co-operative societies, lie says : 

“ It is much easier to see and to lament that the working classes are, all 
over che world, doomed to toil and privations, than to devise means of changing 
estate of things, which seems inherent in society and in human nature itself. 
But there are some men who imagine that, if their nostrums were adopted, 
poverty and distress would disappear from the face of the earth. Foremost 
among these men in Great Britain stands Mr. Owen.” 

After speaking favourably of his intentions and charitably of his 
eccentricities, after relating the vicissitudes of his schemes both here and 
ib America, and their ill success, he adds — 

Suph is the fate of all those vast projects which aim at changing all at 
once the Condition of mankind, without being grafted on the present state of 
society, and on the habits of men.” 

. And after mentioning the schemes of community of labour, com* 
munity of goods, and the common education of children, &c., Cud 
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noticing the weekly meetings of the London Co-operative Societyiu bis 
time, he makes the following sensible reflections. 

“ It is quite sufficient to any person of but moderate judgment td have 
attended one of those meetings, in which questions of political science are 
debated, in order to estimate them as they deserve. The speeches consist 
chiefly of invectives against the rights of property, and against what they are 
pleased to call the monopoly of the lands by the actual owners; to which causes, 
and to the whole present social order, they attribute the miseries of the greater 
part of the human race, miseries for which they see in the co-operative societies 
the only, the universal panacea. That poor mechanics should think and say 
such things need not be matter of wonder, but that men in a higher rank, 
and who have received abetter education, should flatter and delude their un- 
informed brethren by such sophistries, is subject enough of surprise; for they 
cannot but know that it was the establishment and the security afforded by 
the laws to the rights of property, that began to diminish the mass of individual 
misery all over the world.”-r-vol. i. p. 162. 

And again, about the absurd outcry against “ the tyranny of capital," 

“ When a workman receives, in the shape of wages, a part of the produce, 
in the creation of which he participates, and this by a voluntary convention 
between him and the master, or capitalist, where is the tyranny, where the 
robbery ? Tyranny and robbery occurred in former ages, when many men 
were obliged to work for one who gave them whatever pittance he pleased, a 
state of servitude from which they were not allowed to emerge. But in the 
present condition of society no man is forced to work in a particular spot for 
a particular master. Talent, good conduct, good luck make workmen rise to 
be masters, while capitalists and masters, from opposite causes, frequently 
descend to the condition of workmen. Instances of the former are more rare, it 
is true, because it is easier for a rich man to become poor than for a poor man 
to become rich, and because good qualities are scarcer than bad ones ; yet the 
number of successful workmen is increasing, and may still further iucrease 
through the advancement of their moral powers. But to strive to impress 
upon workmen a false notion of the mechanism of society, to instil into their 
minds the poison of envy and hatred against those who happen to be better 
favoured by fortune, are certainly not the best means of improving their con- 
dition or making them happy.” — vol. ii. p. 352. 

This was written some years 9ince ; what would our author say were 
he to attend noxo the debates of the society at King's Cross, another and 
a more recent foundation of Mr. Owen, at which debates the belief in 
revelation, and the hopes and fears of a future state, are openly stigma- 
tized as obstacles to the developement of the faculties and to human 
happiness ; and this before hundreds of mechanics and their wives, who 
cannot possibly have the information required for the rational investiga- 
tion of such questions, and who, dissatisfied with their present condition, 
are ready to adopt any wild solution of the problem which sophistry can 
devise ? 

If unemployed artizans can be benefited by exchange of goods and 
labour notes, so much the better ; but where is the necessity of making 
infidels of them ? Will infidelity improve their condition ? We speak 
not of moral responsibility, of the awful denunciations against those who 
give scandal to their brethren ; these are written in a book, which to 
them is of no authority. - . 
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.Our author speaks with approbation of the friendly societies and 
savings’ banks, as being, next to the schools, the institutions best calculated 
to raise and tP improve the condition of the poor classes.” He gives 
ns some information on the societes de prevoyance, which answer tbe 
same purpose in France. In Paris there are two hundred of these 
societies, of which 19,000* workmen are members, and their savings 
amounted la9t year to 1 ,300,000 francs. The regulations to maintain 
order and decency at their meetings are worthy of attention : in the 
savings 9 banks of the same city there were, at the beginning of 1830, 
eleven years after their first institution, thirty-fivo millions of francs. 

M. Arrivabene treats at great length of the societies for the imptpve- 
ment of Prison Discipline) and gives many statistical details on similar 
institutions in France and elsewhere. The society for the Promotion of 
Permanent Peace gives occasion to the following reflections : — 

“ War encourages, for the moment, certain branches of industry, while it 
stops others ; when peace comes, the first cease immediately, whilst the latter 
revive but slowly. War gives rise to a few rapid fortunes, made Heaven 
knows how, and we meet, therefore, with minds base etiough to invoke war in 
the hope of being among the favoured few. There are also minds of a higher 
stamp, who will approve of war for national interests. But the morals of 
men, in general, are not improved by war, which is besides decidedly opposed 
to the precepts of Christianity. The Society of 1 Christian Morality 7 in France 
and that f for Universal Peace, 7 at Geneva, co-operate with those in England 
to diffuse anti-warlike principles. The President of the Geneva Society, M. 
Sellon, received last year a letter from the King of Prussia, expressing the 
interest that monarch takes in the proceedingypf the society, and his intention 
to favour its object by his external policy. The society received similar com- 
munications from the King of the French, and from the late M. Perier. It 
is painful, however, to reflect that many obstacles will yet interfere between 
these wishes and their fulfilment.”— vol. ii. p. 253, 

And here we must take leave of M. Arrivabene, recommending bis 
work as full of interesting information, useful to English as well as 
foreign readers. ‘Whilst the * latter will be enabled by tbe attentive 
perusal of these two small volumes to form a more correct estimate of 
the English nation, than they would .derive from a dozen of books of 
travels ; the former will see in them reasons for being better satisfied 
with their own country, and for cherishing its institutions, which bear in 
them the germ of further improvement. 

- - - -k 


Art* XII.-r-Brfe/e eines Lebenden . Herausgegeben von F. F. (Letters 
by one of the Living. Edited by F. F.) 2 vols. 12mo. Berlin. 

1831. 

However critical opinion may be divided touching his Puckler Muskau 
Highness’s account of England and English society, there can be little 
doubt but tfiat Germans are, generally speaking, the individuals best 
adapted to achieve and record travels in such lands of enchantment, of 
almost holy associations, as Greece and Italy. Free alike from French 
vanfiy and from English superciliousness, Germans surrender themseivest 
with frank bmhommie to the impressions of the moment) and even thfeif 
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peculiar subjectiveness*' by flinging the colour of the travellerYown 
mind over what he sees, only serves to give greater yivepity to his de- 
scriptions. Their impassioned imaginations, swayed by their aesthetic * 
philosophy, dispose them to kindle into enthusiastic rapture alike at 
the splendid remains of classic genius, at the brilliant revival of the fine 
arts iu Italy during the middle ages, at the if ally admirable creations of 
modern talent, and even to contemplate with satisfaction the rude, stiff, 
imperfect, and half-faded attempts of second-rate or uncultivated powers; 
whilst a genial joviality of temperament, curiously blended with these 
more etherial qualities, by equally disposing them always to delight in 
sunshine, good wine, and female beauty, (without detriment to their 
eternal and inviolable fidelity to the " beloved one ” — die geliebte — left at 
home,) maintains their spiritual part in a constant state of complacency, 
favourable to the birth of generous admiration. All this we knew long 
before the “ Letters of one of the Living,” written during a journey to 
and in Italy, met our eyes, And should have said as much, probably, in 
answer to any inquirer who might have questioned us touching German 
fitness for picturesque travelling. Yet so weary, so heart-sick, are we of 
Italian tours, with their eternal admeasurements of standing churches and 
fallen temples, with their cognQscetite cant and technical slang-crammed 
descriptions of pictures and statttes, that with a loathing reluctance, sub- 
dued only by a sense of duty, did we open these little volumes. 

Virtue was here, as usual, its own reward. We found no more of 
such description than was indispensable from a professed cesthetiker and 
kunst-freund (friend of the arts), the letter- writer avowing a conviction, 
as complete as our own, of the impossibility of conveying by words any 
idea whatsoever of the merits of a picture or a statue, or of the effect of 
a building ; and in lieu of all this we have a more lively portraiture than 
we at this moment recollect having before met with of Italy, animate 
and inanimate. Amongst other points, the remarkable beauty of form 
of the Italian hills f the amphitheatrical or terrace arrangement of the 
towns built up a mountain side by tbc sea coast, such as Genoa and 
Naples, the vegetable wealth displayed in the wild luxuriance of oranges, 
lemons^ myrtles, and an hundred plants that we are accustomed to see 
laboriously reared and preserved by horticultural skill and care, and the 
rich tints of a southern sea and sky, are presented to us with an intensity 
of delight, which, even more than the graphic truth of the descriptions, 
places the scenes before {the reader’s eye. But we seem actually trans- 
planted amongst them when the traveller vivifies these scenes with the 
fervid Italian life, so unlike all his and our northern habits ; when he 
exhibits, to us the streets of Florence swarming with rival mountebanks 
eloquently haranguing, with story-tellers, &c. &c. ; when he leads us 
through the silenpe of the desert Campagna to the Eternal City, or to 


* Can it be necessary at this time of day to explain that, in modern German, sub- 
jective describes the character of mind which stamps external objects with its own feel- 
ings and opinions— objective, that which is vividly impressed by them as they an}? or 
that— esthetic-- which being taken from the Greek word aleBayo/tiai, literally means per- 
ceptive— philosophy, signifies in the same creative and somewhat fanciful language, 
tbc philosophy of the sublime end beautiful— the theory of the fine arts and of poetry? 
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Naples; through a clamour, a hutry, and an uproar, that alarm him with 
fears of having arrived at the very out-breaking of an insurrection. We 
incline to translate part of his visit to Mount Vesuvius, as combining 
specftneifo of his descriptive style in both kinds; We must premise that 
our letter-writer was associated with a party of German artists. 

u Scarcely had ibe carriagt stopped when we were surrounded, and ere we 
could put out a foot, already were we torn to pieces within it; a rabble 
springing upon us from all sides, who grasped us by the head and the' collar, 
by the coat-skirts and the legs, dragged us out, and, like so many bales of 
merchandize to be forwarded, packed us upon donkeys. Vainly we protested 
with hand and foot against such forwarding; vainly we clamoured for Our in- 
tended guide, Signor Salvador, who had been recommended to us as thwonly 
rational being in Resina; every one screamed to us'' that he was either the 
brother or the cousin of Salvator, or Salvator himself. As our destiny 
seemed irrevocably fixed, we now begged as a favour to be led to an inn, 
where we might leave our baggage and take some refreshment. This was 
granted; those who had got possession of us/shoved us, with their donkeys, 
into a narrow, dirty yard, and fastened the gates behind us, to cut off further 
competition of other donkey men. Four or five of these worthies only were 
now with us, and, perceiving our advantage, I asked which was Salvator. One 
of the most impudent instantly stepped forward, assured us by all the saints 
that \\e was Salvator, and rudely pressed usrito enter his bouse. I seized him 
by the throat, and said very loudly and distinctly, 4 Thou liar and cheat! I 
know Salvator, and thou art not he! But whichever of you will fetch me 
Salvator shall have these two carliniJ This conduct, and the offered reward, 
staggered the whole pack; even without, the silver sound of the carlini had 
been heard, and it was not long ere the gates were thrown open: we found 
ourselves again at large, and saw the rout shrinking back before a stately man, 
distinguished from the rest not so much by his dress as by his port and be- 
haviour. He said, ( You would place yourselves under the protection of Sal- 
vator, and Salvator will take care that .you are treated with respect. You 
other folks begone, and let none of you cross my threshold/ The crowd dis- 
persed, raving and railing indeed, but we were £ree.” 

Under the conduct of this stately guide the party ascend the hill^ 
attended by a donkey loaded with provisions, that they may not be 
obliged to visit thermit, called by Salvator “ a rogue, who sells sour 
wine for its weight in gold. 0 This arrangement appears to have been 
fortunate, inasmuch as the hermitage, which thiststrange sort of hermit 
vehemently" urged them to enter ks they was occupied by a sing- 

ing and dancing company of officers half-seas ^yer, and of damsels no 
better than they shoulcrbe. ' • 

. 44 Higher Up* vegetation suddenly ceases, and we find ourselves upon the 
field of death, upon the territory of utter desolation. . . . Amongst the glaciers 
and ice-fields of the Alps a shiver seizes us, but there we see how a kindly 
sunbeam steals a tear from the hard mass : we hear, rushing underneath, the 
streams by which they fertilize the valley far below; and amidst the crystal 
of the ipe and snow, rays of light sport in a varying, moving, glitter of colours ; 
whilst amid these black lava-clods, these petrified billows of mud, dwells no 
bope of light or life, and those fearful verses inscribed by Dante over the 
eternal gates of hell would be here in their proper piece. Laboriously and 
cautiously does the mule climb over the scoria 7 through which a new path is 

gradually trodden We first breathed freely as we reached the foot of 

' the asb^one inclosing the Crater. We dismounted, and, surrounded by the 
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great blocks of basalt with which Vesuvius has here diced, we emptied a few 
bottles of tears (the celebrated wine called Lachryma Christi ), end cast a con- 
solatory glance over the sea and the happy landscape in the valley. Before us 
now lay the cone-shaped summit, formed of masses of pumice-stone and of 
lava, and of loose ashes: no path, no way leads upwards; every forward step 
buries the trace of its predecessor; and one oQen climbs without moving, as 
the advanced foot slides back again.” 

Up this pleasant hill they run a race, and our friend, the living letter- 
writer, first reaches the ridge of the crater. 

M Fearfully it thundered beneath me ; storm-winds roared as though the 
hurricane were passing; a double pillar of flame burst upwards, and with a 
fearftil explosion the dread hell-jaws in the deep below vomited a red-hot 
stone-hail, which, like unparalleled fire-works, flung thousands of balls of light 
and of rockets far above our heads. . . . Over the inside of the crater is poured 
out a sulphur-slime, cracked in many places by the heat underneath, and 
which exhibits not only the usual sulphur-yellow, but ever-changing tints of 
green, blue, red and orange; and as metallic colours notoriously surpass all 
others in brilliancy, wc saw outspread before us, so long as the sun shone, a 
wonderously glittering carpet; which, however, despite the magnificence that 
charmed the eye, had something of the horror of a gaily variegated serpent-skin. 
The colours gain especial vivacity from the contrast of the black hill in the 
middle. The process of the eruption appears to have a very regular course. 
A subterraneous thunder is first heard, then follows a tempest of wind, flames 
burst out of the black hill through the double-mouthed crater, and there- 
upon follows a threefold discharge of stones : the whole process lasted uni- 
formly from eight to ten minutes. * ** A more kindly and soothing spectacle 
drew us to the highest height of the ridge; this was the setting of the sun, that 
sank into the sea behind Ischia, and parted from the world with a glowing 
kiss. The green islands swam in the purple flood of ocean, and the waves 
broke in golden foam on the garlanded shore.” 

This grows longer than we had intended, and we must needs leave 
Mount Vesuvius abruptly, omitting even Signor Salvator s manifold vir- 
tues and confidence in German travellers, because there is another pas- 
sage which, with little reference to the lining traveller himself, we are 
bent upon extracting. At Rome the letter-writer met with Thorvaldsen, 
and as we flatter ourselves that the Danish Life of the great artist, re- 
viewed in our last number but one, may have even increased the interest our 
readers would naturally feel in so extraordinary a man, we shall trans- 
late what is here said of him. The traveller is quitting the Roman 
Teatro Argcntino, disgusted with the performance. 

« In the lobby I inct Thorvaldsen, who, with much friendliness, recollected 
our former meetings at Berlin and Dresden. Late at night he accompanied 
me to my villa, and invited me to seek him in his workshop the next morning. 
Since this visit I have seen the dear Thorvaldsen almost daily, either at his resi- 
dence, adorned with the paintings of living artists, whom he patronizes more 
beneficially than many a prince, or in his workshop. We often visit the Vati- 
can together, yet oftener some one of "the taverns, where, mingling with his 
youthful countrymen, unaffectedly discarding high thoughts, and enjoying life, 
he smokes his cigar and empties his foglietta (tin Italian measure of wine.) Jn 
his studio are casts of all the statues and bas-reliefs that he has completed during 
the three-and- thirty years he has lived in Rome. There too are a crowd 
of great works which, aided by numerous assistants, he still has in hand. To 

VOL. XI. XXI. Q 
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th4 little wooden out-house ih which be wrought his first statue, a Jason,, be 
has built on a second and a third larger room ; and at length, the world of gods 
and heroes that lie has collected requiring a complete Olympus, he has filled 
the tower story of the Barberini palace with them, With each of bis produc- 
tions some interesting moment of the artist’s life is connected, and these he 
readily communicates to his /riends in his simple, one might say childish, 
manner / 1 

This ready communicativeness does not quite agree with Professor 
Thiele's account of the difficulty of obtaining information from Thorvald- 
sen touching himself, and, truth to tell, we place more confidence in the 
Dane, wholly engrossed with his illustrious countryman, and who 
avouches his statements with his name, than in our anonymous living 
traveller, whom, well as we like him, we suspect of some little colouring 
for effect. We trust him in essentials, but we doubt be embellishes 
Common-place incidents, sometimes into romance, sometimes, when he 
stumbles upon English tourists, into farce ; at least we can no otherwise 
understand his stories of English lords and ladies, unless, indeed, he may 
chance to have now and then taken a Chcapside haberdasher for a Bri- 
tish peer. Upon the present occasion the story be tells, as from Thor- 
valdsen’s own mouth, is that of the Jason, and varies from Thiele’s ver- 
sion of it only in minor details, thus confirming our opinion of our 
letter-writer’s kind of veracity. Having so recently narrated this anec- 
dote, w# shall not repeat it. Our letter-writer thus proceeds 5 

u Since then (Mr. Hope’s visit) Thorvaldsen is become a rich, celebrated, 
and, in every sense, a great man : he is worth, perhaps, half a million of dol- 
lars; he is President of the Academy; he has been decorated with ribbons 
and stars by all the princes of Europe; and, what is thought much more of 
here, Pope Leo XII. has visited him, the Protestant, in his workshop, where 
Thorvaldsen, in his working dress, chisel and hammer in hand, received the 
Holy Father Standing, whilst all the company knelt around. And how little 
store does Thorvaldsen set by all these distinctions, how plain and simple is 
his nature, how entirely does he belong to Art and Artist-life! But this artist- 
life distinguishes Rome from every other place, for here only do artists really 
enjoy their existence* since here they hold faithfully together in cheerf disso- 
ciation. Of this artistdife Thorvaldsen is the heart and soul. He does not 
shut himself up, grandee like; he thanks God when princes and princesses, 
hankers and ambassadors, let him alone, for infinitely does he prefer spending 
a joyous evening, iu a smoke-blackened tavern, with his young kinsmen in Art. 
.... Every artist, whatever be his station or country, is certain of a cordial 
reception from Thorvaldsen ; and never does it occur to him that he can let 
himself down, because, gladsomely mingling with young men as though they 
were his equals, he gives himself a jovial day amidst wine and 6ong.” 

How far our readers may agree with the German traveller in admiring 
this preference of smoking and drinking with the mad youth of Ger- 
man^, over associating with good company, we leave to themselves j and 
wefd about to conclude, when the words wine and song" reminded us 
that we had said nothing of our living letter-writer’s poetrv. In fact 
poetry is now, we believe, nearly as common as reading and writing in 
Ckpqipyi and it would he more requisite to mention, of any given au- 
thor fft circumstanced, that he is not, than of all the rest that they are, 
poetical With respect to the verses thickly scattered through these two 
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volumes, they are for the most part given as hasty effusions* when not 
as improvisations ; and we must say, that those we read appeared to us go 
thoroughly in that light — moreover, something less poetical than the 
prose descriptions — that the idea of translating any of them never crossed 
our brain. 


Art. XIII . — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue , with a Praxis. By 
Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, &c. &c. A New Edition, enlarged and 
improved by the Author. Translated from the Danish by B. Thorpe. 
Copenhagen. 1830. 8vo. pp. 224. 

The appearance of the present volume supplies what has long been a 
desideratum in English literature. It lias been a cause of complaint to 
all who have investigated our early vernacular remains, that there have 
been no guides to direct them, and that each student had to form a Gram- 
mar and a Dictionary of Saxon for himself. It is no less surprising than 
distressing to notice the blunders into which Hickes has fallen, and in 
which Elstob, Lye, Manning, and, indeed, all who have written upon 
the subject, have followed him most religiously. 

We are much indebted to the distinguished foreign scholar who has 
at length freed us, to a certain degree, from this lamentable state of 
things by the publication of his Saxon Grammar. In its arrangement 
he has taken the liberty of thinking for himself, and by doing so has 
shown us the errors which have originated from a superstitious udherence 
to the dogmas of liis predecessors. An extensive acquaintance with the 
early languages of the north has enabled him to explore with greater 
safety the intricacies of our own, and by the aid of this species of com- 
parative anatomy he has, in several instances, detected the springs which 
direct and influence certain peculiarities of formation, the principle of 
which would have probably been hidden from one who had directed his 
attention solely to the study of the Anglo-Saxon language. 

The limits within which we are necessarily limited prevent us from 
offering to our readers more than a very general outline of the work. 
We would, however, direct the attention of the student to the important 
light which Rusk has thrown upon the principles of the language, by 
what he has advanced regarding accentuation. The darkness in which 
this radical organization of the Saxon has hitherto lain is marvellous, 
the more especially when we notice its adoption in early manuscripts, 
and bow essential a knowledge of it is towards a comprehension of the 
elements of the tongue. A pretty extensive examination of Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts, in which lie the proofs of the truth or the incorrectness of 
Mr. Rask’s system, enables us to say that these manuscripts fully sup- 
port the soundness of his views, and that the few instances of misappre- 
hension and omission discoverable in his Grammar only leave the more 
room for us to wonder at their paucity. The division of nouns into 
simple apd complex, of adjectives into definite and indefinite, are new to 
us in Englaud ; and the. clearness of this arrangement forms an admira- 
ble contrast to the endless subdivisions, exceptions, and annotations* 

Q 2 
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which perplex the unhappy wight who has teen labouring under the 

S idance of Hickes. But it is in the investigation of the verbs, that 
isk appears to the greatest advantage, and his classification of them is 
simple and gjbvious: of its accuracy there cannot be a better proof than 
the order and perfect regularity which it enables us to discover in nu- 
merous formations previously considered as irregular. His observations 
upon prefixes and postfixes are written with less care than the previous 
portion of the Grammar, probably from his not considering the subject 
as one meriting a deeper discussion. The same excuse cannot be urged 
for the slighting manner in which he has treated another branch — that 
of Syntax $ in this part, although all the more prominent rules are exhi- 
bited, those more deeply hidden and nicer peculiarities, of which we 
cannot suppose him to be ignorant, are passed over without notice. This 
portion of the work therefore appears to great disadvantage when com- 
pared with the manner in which he has treated the verbs. The chapter 
upon the laws of Saxon poetry is excellent, and Rask displays a decided 
superiority over the dogmas of Hickes, Conybearc and W. Grimm. The 
volume concludes with a very good praxis, by the aid of which, and the 
other helps which this Grammar affords to the student, the labour of 
acquiring a tolerable knowledge of the language has been materially 
shortened and facilitated. It would be unjust to withhold our thanks 
from the gentleman who has conferred such a benefit upon English 
scholars as that of introducing to them, in an English dress, a publica- 
tion upon which all subsequent investigations into the history and forma- 
tion of the language of our forefathers must be mainly founded. 


The preceding observations were committed to paper some months 
since: in the interval which has elapsed between their coming before ns 
in types, the melancholy tidings have arrived that the distinguished author 
is now beyond the reach of our praise or censure — Erasmus Rask is no 
more! 

In the Literary Intelligence of the present number, under the head of 
Denmark, will be found such particulars of the life and literary, labours 
of this remarkable scholar and linguist as we have been able to collect 
together. 


Abt. XIV , — La Ville de Refuge ; Rive philantropique. Paris. Lad- 
vocat. 1832. 8vo. 

This is a publication to which it is not necessary to devote more than a 
few words, nor, indeed, would it be worth noticing at all, if it were not 
of that class of books which form a sort of index to the state of opinion 
in France in regard to social morality, and the present wants of society 
in general. The motto of the book is “ pricr, travaiUer , s'instruire, 
and it is appended to a vignette representing emblems of religion, im- 
plements of industry, and books and other sources of instruction. This 
motto expresses briefly the whole contents of the book, which amount 
to thfe-^&bat governments ought to labour to make their subjects pious, 
industrious, and intelligent. 
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The visitor is introduced into a temple in which the inscription 
“ Love one another *’ appears prominent, as the basis of the faith of 
the worshippers. One of these, an old man, is made to sa£ of the cere- 
monies of the temple : — 

a 

“ Each of us professes here freely his own worship ; but each of us believes 
in the faith which he embraces, and conforms thereto, without deviation, his 
conduct and manners. -As for me, whose age has whitened my hair and 
wrinkled my forehead, and whose experience, though perhaps too slow, has 
ripened my reason and rectified my mind, I say witn a pious bishop long 
since dead (Gregory of Blois), and whose tomb must have been the seal of 
many sorrows, “ What is religion to man , if it is a mere theory , without influ- 
ence upon his conduct ? Of what consequence is the theory of a free govern- 
ment, if it is 9 in practice, despotic ? Of what use are the fine theories of a ma- 
gistrate upon justice, if he turns the balance in favour of iniquity ?” 

It would be a libel upon the intelligent and well-educated portion of 
the French community, to say that they arc still imbued with the scep- 
tical philosophy of the last century, or that they are indifferent, or hos- 
tile, to the substance of religion. Those who know any thing of the 
state of mind of enlightened persons in Paris, must be aware that a 
better philosophy is rapidly taking the place of the materialism of the 
eighteenth century, and that France is passing through a philosophical 
transition, which affords promise of a result highly favourable to the 
most important interests of her people. It is our firm belief that the 
day is coming when the main truths of Christianity will, in no country, 
he more firmly established than in France, and, what is more, that those 
truths will be put into practice. The public veneration for empty cere- 
monies and fantastic shows may have died away — the taste for polemical 
discussion may have grown languid— the superstitious reverence for 
ecclesiastical dogmas may have abated — but if all this is found to lead, 
not to the destruction of religion itself, but to its propagation and 
strengthening, and to the imbuing the hearts of the French people with 
the fear of God, and the love of man, the charge of irreligion against 
them is one which must wholly fall to the ground. Time will show 
bow far our anticipations may he realized ; hut thus much is certain, that 
Paris in 1832 is no more the Paris of Rousseau and Voltaire, than it is 
the Paris of St. Louis, and that it is an unmerited imputation upon the 
most enlightened of the citizens of Paris, to say either that they do not 
respect the essential doctrines of religion, or that they do not practise 
the precepts of Christianity as much to the full as they are practised 
in our own metropolis. 


Aht. XV. — Paris Malade , Esquisses du Jour , par Eug&ne Rocb. 8vo. 

Paris. 1832. 

A whimsical and clever book, by a young author of considerable repu- 
tation designed to exhibit Paris under the influence of the cholera — we 
hardly know whether to say tempered or inflamed, perhaps the right word 
is — modified by the revolution of July, 1830, by the subsequent tumults 
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Rock — Paris Malade. 


and by the existing political discontent and excitement. The work is in a 
dramatic form, tbe thwarted loves of a couple of young physicians sup- 
plying the thread upon which, though gaining little additional interest, 
are strung a variety of scenes, representing successively, the effects, 
ludicrous or serious, of the terror created by the fearful disease amongst 
the higher classes of Parisian society the atrocities produced amongst 
the lower and uneducated orders by the strange notion they had con- 
ceived that the cholera was a nonentity, and all the symptoms charac- 
terizing it, the result of poison administered, no human creature can 
imagine why, by the government, to the people 5 — the horrible ravages 
of this pestilential malady; — the liberality of the rich, and the heroic 
self-devotion to the loathsome service of the cholera hospitals of women 
of all ranks and degrees, from the high-born coquette of the brilliant 
salon, to those degraded beings whom it is usual now-a-days delicately, 
and most truly, (if somewhat affectedly in the way of generic nomen- 
clature) to designate as unfortunate females. In the course of these 
scenes the exaggerated opinions of most of the various parties distract- 
ing Paris are happily illustrated ; the fanaticism, both political and re- 
ligious of the Carlists, — or, more properly, the Hcnriquinquistes , for 
none are represented as wishing the re-enthronement of the abdicated 
Charles X. — the extravagancies of the St. Simouians, tbe innumerable 
and contradictory absurdities of the populace, &c. &c. 

The work, we need hardly state, is decidedly liberal ; both the 
heroes are, to say the least, Freethinkers in religion, and the fervent Re- 
publicanism of one of them, Ferdinand, a medical student on the point 
of obtaining his diploma , is placed in the most favourable light ; but his 
virulent and bitter philippics against the wealthy are blamed and corrected 
by his more philosophic friend. Dr. Edward ; and Casimir Perrier, as 
the representative of the established government, is fairly portrayed, as 
honestly, if mistakenly, zealous for the good of France. Our English 
feelings have, indeed, during tbe perusal of these pages, been some little 
revolted by the pretty, mirthful pleasantry with which the young phy- 
sician relates the forcible mode of his summons by the agonized wives, 
husbands, and children, of cholera patients, whom he either finds dead 
or is unable to save ; but to censure this, would be to censure Freuch 
nature for not being English, and we mention it merely to prepare the 
readers of M. Eugene Rocb’s curious publication for what will probably 
prove as disagreeable to them as it has to us, not in the exercise of our 
critical office. 


Art. XVI. — 1 . Folchetto Malaspina , Romanzo Storico del Secolo XHmo . 

dell* Autore di Sibilla Odaleta. 3 Tom 12s. Milan. 1830. 

2. Premia di Sanluri , ossia i Montanan Sardi, Romanzo Storico , dejl^ 
Autore di Sibilla Odaleta. 3 Tom. 12mo. Milan. 1832. 

Tara Oovels give us no cause to recall or regret one word of the judg- 
ment we some years since pronounced upon the author (Signor Varese). 
They display, with much of the improvement to be expected from a 
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writer early deemed so promising as to rank next to Manzoni, the same 
merits and the same faults as his former works. Here likewise, we 
have scenes painted with dramatic force, vivid portraitures of by-gone 
times, and considerable power of writing j and here, too, we find the 
great inequality, the singular infelicity in managing a story of which we 
before complained, together with a strange * seeming unconsciousness of 
the use of love in romance. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. 
We do not mean to say that Folchetto Malaspina and Prcziosa.di San- 
luri are not duly and respectively in love 5 in love they both are when 
first we meet with them, and in love they remain till we take leayeof 
them at their several bridals j — what we mean is, that for any thing 
much affecting the story, except upon one occasion, and certainly for 
any thing we arc made to care about the matter, they might nearly as 
well be fancy free. Both stories, nevertheless, deserve notice, and we 
propose giving such an abstract of them as may enable the reader to un- 
derstand our objection. We begin with Folchetto. 

Every body knows that in the twelfth century some of the wealthy 
Lombard cities endeavoured to emancipate themselves from their de- 
pendence upon the German, then called the Holy Roman Empire, ani- 
mated, we fear, quite as much by ambition and mutual hatred, as by a 
genuine love of liberty. Milan, striving to substitute her own for the 
Imperial yoke, was at the head of these confederated cities, of which 
Tortona, her faithful ally, was one of the feebler members. In and 
near this last town, the scene of our novel is laid, during the struggle 
against Frederic Barbarossa. But this insurrection against the Em- 
peror is not the sole, scarcely the chief, object of Tortonese politics. 
Milan is endeavouring to subject Tortona to herself ; Tortona desires to 
shake oft', not to change her bonds ; the middle and lower classes arc 
struggling to free themselves from feudal oppression, the nobles to main- 
tain their privileges $ and Opizzone Malaspina, Signora della Luni- 
giana, the opulent head of that family of which our hero is an impo- 
verished scion, is plotting the acquisition of power out of the general 
confusion, and employs the unsuspecting Folchetto as his instrument. 
Folchetto is the leader of the popular party, and is, moreover, in love 
* with Leonilla dc* Calcinara, the promised bride of Guglielmo degli 
Uberti, the leader of the Nobles. A proposal of Opizzone to marry Fol- 
chetto's sister, Alice, produces a scene between the brother and sister, 
in which the gentleman's arbitrary notions of the implicit obedience 
due from sisters and daughters, however consonant with the opinions of 
the times, do not awaken our sympathy with his own course-of-true 
love, thwarted, as it is, by the choice of friends. Alice having timidly 
declared that she cannot marry Opizzone, disappears from her father s 
castle ; and the greater part of the first volume i&rdedicated to the , 
search after her. C Cl U I 


repute new to us, although it should seem then, and long rfterwards, 
common in Sardinia, to wit, that of the Accabaduri , a name derived by 
our author from a corruption of the verb accoppare, to knock on the 
head* In Sardinia, it appears, the tender compassion of the young and 
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healthy towards the infirm, from age, accident or disease, manifested 
itself in effectually abridging their sufferings. But as sons, husbands, 
or wives, might not always relish performing this peculiar office of cha- 
rity with their own bands, it became the especial business of the Acca~ 
baduri, who,, from the repulsive character of their avocation, soon con- 
stituted a separate caste a£ well as trade. There were not, however, 
sick and aged people enough to support the whole race by knocking them 
on the head, so that the Accabaduri were compelled to vary their occu- 
pations, and the women employed themselves as well in mourning the 
dead with floods of mercenary tears, and improvisoed chaunts of praise 
and regret, as in fortune -tel ling. A woman of this class has wandered 
from Sardinia to the neighbourhood of Tortona, and is an important 
personage in our story. Thirsting for human blood, in vengeance for a 
son who had fallen by the hands of justice, she yet serves aud saves Fol- 
chetto, in compliance with a vow she had made, when he once rescued 
her from impending death. By the Accabaduris help, Folchetto learns 
that his rival in politics and in love has deluded Alice by a false marriage, 
and he formally challenges Guglielmo, at a banquet of the nobles, his 
own personal adversaries, which he visits, amidst their bacchanalian 
revelry, for that express purpose. We shall give a sketch of the duel 
scene, as one of our author’s lively pictures of old manners and feelings. 
It must be premised, that Guglielmo is a coward as well as a profligate, 
and that one of his confidential dependents has undertaken to bring him 
off scathless from his unavoidable duel with the dreaded Malaspina. 

The lists are prepared, with an altar at one end, and are surrounded 
by eager spectators. The judge of the combat takes his seat, mass is 
said, the arms of the combatants are consecrated, and the sacrament is 
administered to the two deadly foes. During all this time the wrathful 
gloom of Folchetto, and his battle-godfather, Opizzone, are contrasted 
to the airy undauntedness of Guglielmo, which somewhat surprises his 
battle-godfather, Guido Anfosso, who had entertained some misgivings 
touching his friend’s valour. Opizzone now ’accuses Guglielmo, to the 
judge, as the betrayer of Alice ; Guido rebuts the charge, and the cham- 
pions severally swear to the truth of their godfathers’ words, as well as 
to their being unaided by magic. They then arm and take their places. 

" But still Guglielmo hesitated to throw down Folchetto's glove, an indis- 
pensable form. He gazed anxiously around, and only now did Guido discover 
in him symptoms of dismay. He was approaching to encourage him, when he 
suddenly saw his eye. flash with its preceding brightness, as he boldly flung 
down the glove, exclaiming, i Malaspina, there is thy glove.' At the same 
time he closed his vizor, drew his sword, and stepped two paces back, to take 
room. Rapid as were these movements, they were slow to Folchetto’s, who 
scarcely saw his glove touch the ground ere he had sprung back, brandishing 
his swordhiaod stetodon guard. Already were |ie marshals of the lists stoop- 
ing to remove the 'interposed olive branches, and unclosing their lips to cry, 
4 The field is open/ when, at the far end of the esplanade, appeared one w^p'* 
drew all eyatf to himself, and stayed the encounter. 

Tins waa*W old man, tall and gaunt, whose hollow cheeks bespoke the long 
and painful-privations of his corporeal frame. He wore a ragged russet tunic, 
furnished with a small hood, and girt round his loins by a chain interwoven 
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with points. His naked foot was guarded from thorns and flints by a mere 
sole, fastened on with a leather strap. In his hand he bore a gilded reliquary, 
which, with outstretched arm, he held on high, towards the combatanls. He 
hurried onwards, with a speed far beyond what his age and aspect promised. 
He shouted aloud, ‘ Hold, wretched youths, hold ! In the name of Him who 
died for you on the cross, hold ! * So speaking lie reached the two champions, 
breathlessly rushed between them, and placed the reliquary upon the yet un- 
passed line of separation drawn by the heralds/' 

Even the fiery and injured Folchetto dares not resist the interposition 
of the hermit and his reliquary ; and the lawful, the religion -sanctioned 
duel is per force suspended, if not altogether prevented. To obviate 
this last disaster, or at least its annoying results to his vengeance, Fol- 
chetto publicly insults Gugliclmo in church, in presence of the clergy, 
with the bishop at their bead, the nobles, and the people. Guglielmo, 
in return, attempts to surprise and murder his enemy ; is foiled by the 
intervention of the Accabadura, and being dismissed unharmed by Fol- 
chetto, repents and turns hermit. Ilis marriage had been broken off by 
his seemingly tame endurance of a blow, and Leonilla is shut up in the 
convent, where, it now appears, Alice had concealed her shame. Then 
follows the siege of Tortona by Frederic, and Folchetto s heroism in its 
defence. The town at length capitulates, the terms being inviolability 
to the convents, and a safe departure to the inhabitants. Upon his way 
home, Folchetto learns from the Accabadura that the convents are to be 
sacked, and hurries back, just in time to rescue his sister, his mis- 
tress, and his mistress’s father. He marries Leonilla, and Alice takes 
the veil. 

The other romance introduces us to a country hitherto, we believe, 
unexplored by the novelist, and, in truth, scarcely known t<5 us through 
the more legitimate channels of the historian and the traveller— we 
mean the island of Sardinia. Preziosa de Sanluri is not, however, the 
first Sardinian novel extant, this same fertile anonymous author having, 
two years ago published 11 Proscritto , Storia Sarda ; which Proscritto 
we have diligently laboured to procure, in the idea that the two Sardinian 
Tales might conjointly merit a more regular analysis, and afford us the 
means of giving a somewhat methodized account of Sardinian men, 
women, and ways. But II Proscritto does not appear to have visited 
England, and we will not withhold the fair sister from our reader’s 
acquaintance, during the time it might take to fetch the brother from 
Milian. We shall therefore dispatch Preziosa as we have Folchetto , 
merely observing that the Sard mountaineers strongly Resemble our own 
Scotch Highlanders, although in a yet ruder state. A ~ 

The story is briefly this — an insurrection against The Aragonese con- 
querors of the island has failed $ the insurgents are routed and dispersed, 
and the Viscount di Sanluri, one of the leaders, has been unable to carry 
off in his flight his daughter Preziosa. The damsel is snatched from the 
hands of the victorious Aragonese soldiery by another insurgent leader, 
Sigismondo, Capo-tribil, or chief of the Gocean mountaineers, and 
brought for safety to another mountain tribe, that of Genargento, who 
had remained neutral iu the recent conflict, and amongst whom he there- 
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fore judges she may be safe. In the rescue and transportation the 
youthful pair have fallen in love ; Sigismondo leaves Genargento to go 
in search of the Viscount, but gets an ague by sleeping in a swamp, and 
passes the greater part of the two little volumes on a mat under accaba- 
dura doctoring. Preziosa* foolishly enough, quits her mountain asylum 
for a convent ; on her way to which she is taken prisoner, upon ail 
accusation of having, by spells, killed the Aragonese Viceroy’s son, 
whom, in fact, three accabaduri had amused themselves with frightening 
to death. It should be said that Preziosa* whose birth had cost her 
mother’s life, whose wet nurse had died, and who bore on her arm a 
mark resembling a death’s head, is generally esteemed an unlucky 
person, if nothing worse. She is tried, condemned, and sentenced to 
be burnt, but indulged with permission to prove her innocence through 
the ordeal of cold water, by leaping from a high rock into the sea. 
This indulgence saves her, though not exactly according to law ; for 
Sigismondo, who has by this time recovered, contrives to leap with her, 
and swims with her to a boat awaiting them, under favour of a tumult 
which Nura, the capo-tribil of Genargento, excites, in avenging his son, 
previously shot by an Aragonese soldier. A change of kings in Aragon, 
and of viceroys in Sardinia, puts an end to the danger of the lovers. 

We think these two short sketches may show the reader of what 
abundant interest both subjects were susceptible, had the author under- 
stood, like Manzoni, to make the most of his riches. But it must not 
be concluded from our criticism, that the tales are not worth reading. 
Far from it. We think them calculated to afford much gratification, 
especially to those who love a graphic representation of unaccustomed 
manners. Both abound in striking scenes, and wc must now attempt 
to give some idea of one ofohe mountain scenes in Preziosa. Unluckily 
they are too long to extract whole, and must needs lose in compression. 
We take the fiineral of the slaughtered heir apparent of Genargento. 

The wounded youth is brought by his comrades to die at his father's 
door, and there breathes his last amongst his friends ; and Preziosa, 
called from her bed by the sound of lamentation, hurries forth, and 
beholds the tribe assembled round the dead body. 

• “ The unhappy father, recovering from a long stupor, had seated himself 
beBide his son’s corse, had bathed nis bony finger in the curdling gore, and 
drawn therewith a few symbolical lines upon his dagger. These were equiva- 
lent to a solemn oath to procure the slain that consolation, in virtue of which 
death loses half its terrors in the eyes of those fierce and superstitious moun- 
taineers. Revenge was to them what the honours of sepulture were to the 
Heathen.” ^ 

The deceased was placed in a tent on the mat, which had been his bed 
when alive, arid there watched by some of his friends and followers, 
during the preparations for the obsequies. Towards the evening of the 
third Agy the whole tribe, whose chief he was born to be, assembles, 
the dad in black sheepskins, the women with their beads wrapped 
in yellow cloths, surmounted by black fillets. 

4< The corse was laid on a bier, outside of the paternal cottage, the face 
and breast exposed, the remainder of the body tightly folded in a grave cloth. 
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A small wooden crucifix was fixed between the hands, the fingers of which 
were clasped as in prayer* His bow, his dagger, and his quiver were disposed 
in guise of a trophy upon his knees, and were to be interred with him. Four 
armed men kept the crowd at a respectful distance ; two others drove away 
the flies from the face of the corse with olive branches. 

A low murmur, like the distant hum of bees, was heard on the green, 
before the funeral rites began. It was at once hushed into the profoundest 
silence at the sudden appearance of the Prefiche, (the denomination of the 
Accabaduri when employed in these melancholy ofiices)twho were hired to 
mourn and to celebrate the deceased. They were clothed in black stufT, their 
heads concealed in Large hoods of the same material, under which appeared 
white bands, not unlike those worn by Augustinian nuns. Their faces were 
lank, the wrinkled skin of the colour of the box tree ; in their hands they held 
white handkerchiefs to receive the tears it was their business to shed/’ 

These professional mourners approach as if unsuspicious of the event 
nu account of which they arc summoned. They start on perceiving the 
corse, act the most violent agonies of despair, and, finally, break out into 
a seemingly extemporaneous dirge. The audience sympathize in all the 
emotions represented by the prefiche , and every man dips his finger in 
the black blood coagulated about the wound. 

“ A new personage, destined to play a conspicuous part in the drama, was 
now to appear. This was the daughter of Nura, (the bereaved Cupo-tribu ,) a 
girl of ten years old, upon whom, as the nearest female relation of the deceased, 
devolved the duty of publicly demanding vengeance. Attired in her most 
sumptuous apparel, her hair hanging loose, and escorted by three kinsmen, 
she advanced with faltering steps to dip a handkerchief in her brother’s blood. 
Hut her courage failed as she extended her arm, and she would have fallen 
upon the corse, if her kinsmen had not supported her, and guided her hand 
to perform an act of duty, deemed indispensable to the repose of the de- 
ceased.” 

Surrounded by the weeping, sobbing, Prefiche , and followed by bis 
favourite dog, and by his sister bearing the blood-stained handkerchief, 
the body is now borne in procession to its allotted place of rest, beneath 
an ancient and wide spreading oak. The prayers of the church are 
chaunted, the gvave is dug, the dead man, with bis arms, is laid down 
in it by moonlight, and bis clog is knocked on the head, and deposited 
at his feet. The grave is then filled up, the maidens strew it with herbs 
and flowers, and Bari, the Bard of Goceano, then residing at Genar- 
gento, as the guardian of Preziosa, pours forth an improviso strain of 
lamentation, far more loftily poetical than the dirge of the Prefiche. 

The procession now returns to the sort of esplanade, on which stands 
the cottage of the Capo-trilm , (who, be it observed, had been com- 
pelled by the duties of his station, to deny himself the sad gratification 
of attending his lost son to the grave,) and the last scene of the drama 
begins. The youthful sister, still holding the ensanguined handkerchief, 
knocks thrice at the closed door of the cottage. 

" 4 Who seeks the Capo-tribu at this hour V inquired Nura from within. 

44 i V answered the maiden, in tremulous accents ; ‘ 1, the daughter of 
Nura/ ” 

44 * And what askest thou, daughter of Nura V resumed the father, 4 of the 
chief of thy tribe V 
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“ * Vengeance.’ 

“At this terrible word, a magic adjuration which no montaineer can resist 
without public dishonour, the door was thrown open, and Nura stood at the 
threshold.” 

The old chief is then conducted to his seat upon a rock, named the 
stone of justice 5 four armed men array themselves behind him ; four 
others illuminate the scene with blazing pine branches. 

“ Unbroken silence reigned; the maiden advanced within three paces of 
her father’s knees, flung the blocdy handkerchief into his lap, and said 4 this 
is the blood of my brother, shed by treachery ; the hand of a girl is unfit to 
avenge him, and it is thine to procure the slain that vengeance which he merits 
and I cannot yield him.’ Here the maiden’s lip became yet more pale, and 
more tremulous. Bred as she was amongst fierce mountaineers, she still 
could not utter the remainder of the necessary formula, and fell fainting into 
the arms of those who surrounded her. Then the eldest of her cousins, a 
young man of some six and twenty, took upon himself to supply her deficiency, 
and, in tones suited to the tremendous adjuration, pronounced, 4 the maledic- 
tion of Heaven strike upon thy hoary head, and upon the heads of all who 
belong to thee, if the assassin of Sulpicio fall not beneath the blade of ven- 
geance r 

“ The wretched father responded 4 amen !’ and amen was re-echoed in 
chorus by all present. The torches were extinguished, Nura re-entered his 
cottage, his swooning daughter was carried after him, and the assembly dis- 
persed.” 


Postscript to Article L on Murat’s Sketch of the United States. 


After this article had gone to press, the news arrived of the dispute 
between a portion of the inhabitants of the State of Carolina, and the 
general government of the Union. This has served to fill the mouths 
of many idle people with matter for wonderment, which may probably, 
last an extra nine days above the ordinary amount. The best account 
of the matter is that which appeared in “ The Times," and in which we 
recognize the hand of an able opponent of the Tariff. Whoever has 
carefully perused that letter must have been satisfied that no real ground 
for serious alarm existed. The truth is, that the Tariff was at the very 
outset a most absurd piece of legislation, no better to be described 
than by the old adage, “ cutting off the nose to be revenged on the 
face.” The argument of the American legislators, based upon a relic 
of the ancient antipathy, was, — 44 as England behaves ill to us by refus- 
ing to take our corn, we will behave worse to ourselves by refusing to 
take their manufactures ” There was no partial American interest to 
gratify at the time. The law was passed m pique and in sheer igno* 
ranee. The consequences were what mignt have been foreseen. 
Capital was taken from agriculture and other things in which it was 
profitably employed, and forced into manufactures, which appeared to 
offer a larger rate of profit. The profits of a small portion of the nation 
were thus artificially increased at the cost of the majority, and a vested 
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interest in a monstrous abuse was estabb'shed. Time brought the re- 
vulsion. Those who were not interested in the gain, could not see the 
advantage of using inferior commodities and paying a higher price for 
them; and, as prejudice began to wear away, murmurs arose, which 
grew louder and hoarser as they proceeded. In the human body, 
issues are determined towards the weakest And most irritable parts. 
Even thus is it in the body politic. The Carolina slave-holders are 
the aristocracy of the Union, lacking judgment and abounding in 
ft Valour, like light straw in flame, 

“ A fierce but fading fire.” 

Not well weighing the matter in question — not seeing that by enlight** 
ening the people on the subject, the abuse would be peaceably put 
down — several of the leaders, animated by personal pique and some- 
thing of ambition, with only half of the state on their side, and that 
half more verbal than real, — for the dog that means mischief never 
barks — tried the matter by the laws of duelling, and resolved to 
“call out” the Union. The answer of the President, calm and tem- 
perate, yet earnest and decisive, is a document worthy of a great 
nation, and must produce its effect. The Carolinians have calculated 
on the fact that their opponent, the government, possesses only G,000 
troops wherewith to put them down, forgetting that the citizens at 
large are interested in maintaining good order. As surely as the 
riotous mob at Boston, some few months back, was put down by the 
armed citizens, so surely will the Carolinians be promptly quelled by 
the people of the Union, if indeed the fiery leaders can muster any 
number for the actual work of “ stroke and flash.” Blood may be 
shed, perchance, but scarcely in a regular battle. The whole conduct 
of the rebellious state may be compared with the vapouring of the 
white inhabitants of the West India islands, in bidding defiance to 
Great Britain. Were Congress to confiscate the property of the rebels, 
and declare their slaves free, what would be their condition? In their 
own dwellings, on their own estates, there would be found the means 
of crushing them, if necessary. In Andrew Jackson they have no 
child to deal with, and the nation is at his back. 

The whole matter is an example of the evils which may result to a 
nation from ignorant lawgivers, even when those lawgivers are honest. 
The Tariff was enacted, has produced evil, and that evil ought to be 
borne jointly by all the states. The cheapest mode of settling the 
matter would be at once to abolish the Tariff, and, after estimating 
the loss this would occasion to the manufacturers, to divide it amongst 
the whole nation. This will not be done, on account of the difficulties 
which would present themselves in details and individual dishonesty. 
A gradual modification, and eventual extinction of the Tariff, will 
therefore probably take place, and the capital employed in manufac- 
tures will by degrees be otherwise absorbed, when the only real cause 
of dispute will be removed from the Union, always excepting the 
slaves— the miserable, the unfortunate slaves — who cause even more 
injury to the whites, than the whites inflict upon them. 
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, DENMARK. 

Nbcroioqy. — Erasmus Rask. This eminent scholar and linguist, whose merits 
and literary labours have been occasionally commemorated in the former num- 
bers of this Journal, was bom at Brendckild, in the island of Fyen, in the year 
1784. He studied at the University of Copenhagen, and early distinguished 
himself by his singular faculty for the acquisition or languages. Tn 1808 he was 
appointed sub-librarian to the University, and some years after Professor of Li- 
terary History. In 1811 he published (in Danish,) his Introduction to the 
Grammar of the Icelandic and other ancient Northern Languages, the materials 
for which were entirely derived from the immense mass of manuscript and 
printed works accumulated by his predecessors in the same field. This grammar 
appears to have given a fresh impulse to those studies even in Germany. The 
reputation which he acquired by it recommended him to the Ama-Magnman 
Institution, by whom he was employed to edit tlic Icelandic Lexicon of Biome 
Haldorsen, which had long remained in manuscript. To this work, published in 
1814, a preface was prefixed by Bishop Muller, in which he passes a just eulo- 
glum on the talents and spirit of research of the youthful editor. About the 
same time, Ilask, who had never been in Iceland, paid a visit to that country, 
where he remained from 1813 to 1815, during which he made himself fully 
master of the language, which he spoke with the fluency of a native, and fami- 
liarized himself with the literature, manners, and customs of the people. 
To the interest with which they inspired him was probably owing the esta- 
blishment, early in 1816, of the Icelandic Library Society at Copenhagen, 
which was mainly effected by his exertions, and of which he was the first Presi- 
dent. In October, 1816, lie left Denmark, on a literary expedition of several 
years duration, for the double purpose of prosecuting his inquiries into the lan- 
guages of the East, and of collecting manuscripts for the University Library 
pf Copenhagen. 'Hie King of Denmark liberally provided him with the 
means. He proceeded first to Sweden, where lie remained two years, making 
an excursion to Finland, during which he published (in Swedish,) his Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar in 1817; in fne same year, at Copenhagen, (in Danish,) 
an Essay on the Origin of the Ancient Scandinavian or Icelandic longues , in 
which he traces the affinity of that most remarkable idiom to the other 
European languages, especially to the LsUin and Greek. In 1818, he pub- 
lished, at Stockholm, a second edition,^ much improved, of his Icelandic 
Grammar translated by himself into Swedish; also in the same year tho first 
complete editions of the prose or Snorro’s Edda, and of the poetical or Saemund’s 
Edda, in the original text, in two volumes, in the latter of which he was 
assisted by his Mend the Reverend Mr* Afzelius, along with Swedish translations 
of both Eddas in two other volumes. From Stockholm he proceeded, in 1819, 
to St. Petersburgh, where he wrote an interesting paper in German on the 
Languages and Literature of Norway , Iceland, Sweden , and Finland, which was 
published in the sixth number of the Vienna Jahrhucher . From Russia he pro- 
ceeded through Tartary into Persia, and resided for some time at Tauris, Teheran, 
Persepolis, and Schiraz. It is an instance of liis remarkable facility for acquiring 
language^lh&t in six weeks time he was sufficiently master of Persian to he able 
to converse fluently with the natives. In 1820 he embarked at Abuschekr, in 
the Persian Gulf, for Bombay, during his residence in which he wrote (in 
English,) a Dissertation on the Authenticity and Antiquity of the Zend Lan- 
guage, addressed in the epistolary form to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the governor, which was published in the Third Volume of the “Transac- 
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turns of the Literary Society of Bombay.’ 1 And it is probably this Dissertation, 
with corrections and additions, which wq have understood is to appear in the 
ensuing Volume of the Transactions qf the Royal Asiatic Soeiety. From India 
his next stage was to Ceylon in 1822, where also he wrote (in English,) a Die* 
sertation on the best Method qf expressing the Sounds qf the Indian Languages in 
European characters , which was printed in the “ Transactions of the Literary 
and Agricultural Society of Colombo.” Professor*Rask arrived at Copenhagen 
in the beginning of May, 1823, after an absence of nearly seven years. He 
brought home with him a considerable collection of rare and curious oriental 
manuscripts, ancient Persian, Zend, Pali, Cingalese, &c. &c. and which now 
enrich the University and Royal Libraries of the Danish capital. 

Since his return home, Professor Rask has published the following works in 
his native language:— a Spanish Grammar, (1824,) an Italian Grammar , a Frisk 
Grammar ,* (1825,) a Treatise on the Ancient Egyptian Chronology , (1827,) 
cm the Ancient Jewish Chronology previous to Moses , (1828,) Essay on Vanish 
Orthography , (1828.) He also edited a new edition of Schneider’s Vanish 
Grammar for Englishmen , (1 829,) and superintended the English translation of 
his Anglo-Saxon Grammar, (1830.) See p. 227, ante. 

He had also been long engaged in the compilation of an Etymological 
Dictionary of the Danish language, in which he proposed to exhibit the import- 
ant illustration which that and the collateral tongues of Europe may derive from 
a comparison with those of Asia. Wc have not heard in what state of forward- 
ness he has left it. 

In a former number of this Journal, with reference to Professor Rask’s la- 
bours in the field of Icelandic literature, we took occasion to pay a just tribute 
of respect and admiration to his extraordinary and multifarious acquirements. 
We think we cannot do better than now' repeat a portion of what was so well 
said by our eloquent contributor. 

“ No man ever existed whose study of language has been directed to a wider 
circle, and assuredly none who has made the structure of language so much 
the object of attention. H e is the consummate comparative anatomist of phi- 
lology, not building up bis theories from the scattered fragments, gathered, as 
it were, by accident, but drawing his deductions from the most profound and 
elaborate research; and by comparison, comprehension, and exhaustion, throw- 
ing day-light on all those curious inquiries which have, for the most part, been 
feebly and ignorantly dealt with by the majority of critics. Not that Rask’s 
writings have hitherto enabled the world to form any accurate estimate of his 
extraordinary learning. To have written the best Icelandic or Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, to have tracked through Hebrew or hieroglyphic records the chro- 
nology of Egyptian kings, to haVQ^dited Eddas or Sagas, aiul have carried ofT 
prizes for Essays on this or the other limited inquiry— this— these — ore little- 
are nothing, compared to what he is capable of effecting. He is one of the 
very few men who can write on philology, having some sufficient acquaintance 
with the subject in its various bearings, who has seen with his own eyes, heard 
with his own ears, the tribes, the tongues, which cover the world’s surface; 
who, if he has not girdled the wfyple earth, has at least explored those tracts in 
which so many nations were cradled; and who, travelling through all the East 
in the pursuit of philological knowledge, took with him nim a mind so trained, 
and exercised, and cultured, that nothing could bo wasted upon it.” 

* See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. ifi. p. 607. In the Second Number of the 
FiMign Review there is an account of his Grammars, and in the 10th Number an article 
on Grimm’s Teutonic Grammar and a work on the Danish Language, which we have 
reason to think were drawn up from his communications. In the Third Number of the 
same journal is a letter from him, signed Danus, containing remarks on some papers 
in a MS. of the Archteologia, 
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In private life the character of Rask was such as to command admiration and 
respect. His manners weretaild and gentle, though retiring, and his morals un- 
impeachable. His mode of living was simple in the extreme, his temperance that 
of a Sybarite. The habits of study and application which he had acquired in 
early life were never thrown aside. In company he was diffident, and expressed 
himself with modesty ; and when the subject involved any thing relative to his 
own history, sentiments, or pursuits, with an unwillingness almost amounting, 
to morbid sensibility, which seemed to grow upon him with years. His facility 
in the acquisition of languages was extraordinary ; he appeared to gain a knowledge 
of them alinost intuitively, and his mind seemed to recollect rather than to learn. 
In 1 822 he was master of no les9 than twenty-five languages and dialects. His 
knowledge of English was extensive and correct; he wrote and 9poke it with 
such fluency and accuracy that every Englishman to whom he was introduced 
asked him how long he had been in England, considering, but erroneously, that 
such an acquaintance with the language could be gained only by a residence in 
our island. In personal appearance Rask was thin and spare, but well made; 
his habits of temperance, regularity, and exercise, had contributed to give him 
all the appearance of a very healthy man, and warranted the belief that he 
would live many years. He was capable of enduring much fatigue, and the 
privation of necessary rest; changes of climate seemed to produce no impres- 
sion upon his feelings or his constitution, and the scorching sun of India, and 
the frosts ofj^eland were alike disregarded. But with all this ‘apparent supe- 
riority to the Weakness of our frame, he fell a victim to consumption, brought 
on, as it is believed, by those habits of intense application, and abstinence from 
proper nutriment, to which we have already alluded, and died at that period of 
life when the faculties of the human mind have little more than attained their 
maturity, leaving behind him a name which will not soon be forgotten. 


FRANCE* 

M. Douville. The readers of the Foreigff Quarterly Review will probably 
think that they have had enough of this author and his pretended travels in the 
interior of Africa. We take some credit to ourselves for being the first to 
detect and expose this audacious and barefaced forgery; our proofs were 
entirely deduced from the internal evidence of M. Douville’s own work, 
without the slightest knowledge of his personal history : to our own minds 
these were irrefragable, and we have reason to believe that they have carried 
conviction to the majority of our readers. For the sake of those who still 
hesitate in crediting the possibility of so gfpjji a fraud bfing attempted under 
such auspices, we have thought it right to give a translation of an article, which 
appeared in the November number of a elever Paris journal, the Revue des 
lkux Monde s. The details there given respecting the real history of this 
extraordinary traveller will be sufficient to set all doubts upon the subject at 
rest. The writer of it subscribes his name at length — Theodore Lacordaire . 

“ It is not without a feeling of pain that^toe pass from the noble and loyal 
labours of the Astrolabe* to those of a man whose name is destined, no 
doubt^ to celebrity, but of a very different kind to that which he at present 
enjoys. We speak of M. Douville, and his pretended Travels to Congo. 
The extraordinary success which this work has obtained in France would be 
still in all its lustre, if a foreign review, the Foreign Quarterly Review, 
(No. XIX. August, 1832, pages 163— *206), in an article partly re-produced in 

* The Voyage round the World in the Astrolabe, by Captain Dumont d’AUrille 
reviewed in the previous part of the same article. 
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Le Tempi , had not come to tear from the author’s brows the crown which had 
been placed on them. Justice has, therefore, been done; but it has been 
only half-done; and not by the hand which ought to huve administered it. 
The first accusing voice ought to have been raised in France, or rather was 
it not the duty of the learned bodies to whose approbation M. Douvitle sub- 
mitted his labours, to put us on our guard against this mystification, which had 
been long in preparation, and was brought forward with an audacity of which 
there are few examples ? One of these bodies, the Societc de Geographic , 
not satisfied with simple approbation, has loaded the author with its favours; 
the other, the Institute, to which M. Douville submitted the objects which 
he pretended to have collected in Africa, recognized them to be American, 
and yet thought proper to be silent on a fact so important. We can, how- 
ever, perfectly conceive the sentiment of disgust which ha9 induced the 
honourable members of the latter body to he thus silent ; and the respect 
which we bear to them forbids us from all further remark. But as to the 
Socielt de Geographies in spite of the personal respectability of each of its 
members, it must allow us to approve the severe reproaches addressed to it 
by the Foreign Quarterly Review ; it must settle them as well it can with the 
author of the article. That which the latter has begun, we shall here endea- 
vour to finish, by giving such particulars of M. Douville himself, who has 
been long known to us ( as may serve to correct the biographical notice of 
him published in the Constitutionnel. At a time when the communications 
between all parts of the world are so multiplied, how could 7 M. Douville 
venture to hope that the facts which the reader is now to be informed of, 
could remain concealed? This is quite as iapomprehensible as the errors 
with pdiich his Travels abound. 

“ 1 was at Buenos Ayres in 1826 and 1827, at the period when the har- 
bour of that city was blockaded by the Brazilian squadron, which prevented 
all communication by sea. About the middle of December, 1826, an enemy's 
ship of war was seen nil of a sudden one morning steering direct towards the 
port, with a flag of truce hoisted. A report was immediately spread that 
this vessel was the bearer of propositions of peace; but the next day 
the journals announced that it had only come for the purpose of landing 
M. Douville, a naturalist sent out by the French government to explore the 
interior of South America. M. Douville was received by his countrymen 
with the attention to which the mission with which he was believed to be 
intrusted, entitled him; and a few days after his arrival, Don Ramon Larrea, 
one of the principal merchants of the place, to whom he brought a letter of 
introduction, gave a grand entertainment in honour to him, to which twenty 
persons were invitee^ of whom^vas one. I sat next to M. Douville at 
table. During the whole of the entertainment, he preserved a modest silence, 
rarely to be met with in travellers, and returned only evasive and polite 
replies to the various questions put to him by the guests. 

" Several Frenchmen sought the acquaintance of M. Douville, and received 
from him a number of vague details relative to his preceding voyages. It 
was quite wonderful the numbe$ and extent of the countries that this tra- 
veller had already gone through; nearly the whole of Europe, the Cape of 
Good Hope, India, Persia, South America, had been alternately the theatre 
of bis explorations. He had cveu penetrated, by land, from the River of 
Amazons to the south of the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, where he had lived 
among the wild Indians who inhabit that district; but owing to a particular 
circumstauce, he had never visited that city, notwithstanding the trifling dis- 
tance which separated him from it during the course of this prodigious 
journey. No person acquainted with the country had ever heard of it, 
although M. Douville spoke of it as having taken place not long before. 

VOL. XI. NO. XXI. R 
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One evening that he was talking of it at the home of M. Rekftsgft $ 
where the better sort of Frenchmen settled at Buenos A$ftaw#e W the 
habit of meeting, be was requested to mark upon a sheet of papef tbe prio- 
eipal points of |he Argentine Republic, through which he must necessarily 
have passed. He attempted to do so* but, unluckily, he placed to ‘the west 
what should have been to the east ; to the north, what should have been to 
the south, and so on; blunders which appeared singular to he committed by 
a naturalist and a geographer. As for myself, I had received a visit some 
time before this from M. Douville, who was introduced to me by M. Dutil- 
Icul, formerly paymaster of the arfoy in Spain, who has since settled at 
Buenos Ayres. His travels were naturally the subject of conversation ; and 
he told me that he had gone over the track of M. de Humboldt, from the 
Oronoco to the River of Amazons. His memory stood him in bad stead ; 
the names of Aturfes, Maypurfes, Cossiquiare, &c., familiar to every one who 
has read the travels of M. dc Humboldt, seemed to be quite unknown to 
him ; and I was frequently obliged, in the course of conversation, to put an 
end to his hesitation by pronouncing the names myself. 

“ Shortly afterwards, several Frenchmen who came from Montevideo by 
land, brought us some additional information about M. Douville. From 
them we learned that he had arrived there about the middle of October, on 
board the Jules f Captain DeCombe, which had sailed from Havre on the 7th 
of August, 1826. His conduct, during the passage, had been any thing but 
satisfactory ; he was constantly complaining of the shabby way in which a 
man like. him, who had been accustomed to sail in ships of war, was treated; 
and he was especially angry with the captain for having put into the hold, along 
with the other ship’s cargo, a case which contained his instruments, the want 
of which, he said, prevented him from making astronomical observations. On 
their arrival at Montevideo, the passengers’ luggage was examined at the 
Custom-house as usual : the precious case was opened ; and, instead of instru- 
ments, was found to contain a porcelain tray, a good deal the worse for wear, and 
several other articles of the same kind. M. iQouvillc took up his quarters at 
the Fonda de las Cuatro Naciones (Hotel of the Four Nations), kept by a 
Frenchman of the name of Himonnet. This last, a good enough person at 
bottom, but rather rough in his manners/ took it into Ins head one day that his 
guest was preparing to quit his house rather abruptly, and carried his impo- 
litcsse so far as to detain him in close confinement; but M. Cavaillon, French 
consul at Montevideo, succeeded in convincing him of his mistake. It was 
just after this affair that our traveller addressed a' letter, in the name of the 
sciences, to Pinto, Guedez, the Brazilian admiral, soliciting the favour of a 
passage on board a ship of war to Bueno&.Ayrcs, which the admiral imme- 
diately granted him. 

“ It is hardly necessary to state the impression which this information pro- 
duced on public opinion at Buenos Ayres’. M. Douville, at first, appeared to 
be employed in sopie scientific researches,* but soon abandoned them for a 
more profitable occupation. He hired a small shop, situated in the Cathedral 
Street, No. 129, which ho quitted shortly after for another in the Calle de la 
Piedad, Efp, 91; and there, under the firm of Douville and I#bomilre } he 
sold hooks, paper, perfumery, crackers, and other articles of the same kind. 
The name of jAboissiere was that of a female of rather ordinary appearance, 

,I T ;ii n f n ' 

, * Among other interesting discoveries, M, Douville fancied one day that he had 
found lime-stone, a substance which is altogether wanting in the environs of Buenos 
Ayres, where its place is supplied by shells, which abound in many places. The 
specimen of this supposed calcareous substance, which lie carried in triumph to Don 
Ramon Larrea, at whose house I saw it, was nothing but a piece of hardened day, 
common in the country, where it is known by the name of tosca (sandstone.) 
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awtof *o age. approaching to maturity, who was M. Douville’s companion $ 
kww* she wnpgenerally kept the" shop, her partner occupying himself mpje 
, particularly with the out-door business, and that or a lithographic press vfhich 
ns had established. 

w I am here obliged to quit M. Douville for a moment; and make a di- 
gression relative to a circumstance which happened during his residence at 
Buenos Ayres. In the first week of Jjune, 182 J, a person was arrested and 
put ip prison, accused of having forged the notes of the National Bank for 
one and two reals. Don Ramon Larrea (of whom mention has been already 
made) having sent to the person in question to receive the amount of a biU 
of exchange, the clerk received in payment a quantity of these notes, which 
were evidently forged ; a complaint was lodged by this merchant, and the 
police did its duty. The accused person was not silent in his confinement, 
and published in the Echo Frangais (a French newspaper at that time pub- 
lished in Buenos Ayres) a letter, in which he complained of his arrest, and 
of the horrible manner in which he was treated in his cell : according to his 
account, he was denied the commonest necessaries, even hot-water for shaving, 
to obtain which, he said, he had no other means than to heat it in a bottle, 
placed between his thighs, in bed ; besides this, the sun’s rays incommoded him 
during certain hours of the day, and his sight, which had been weakened by 
the observation of an eclipse of the sun which he had formerly made in 
Sicily, was unable to support the glare, &c. 

“ These complaints gave rise to rather a warm controversy between the 
journals ; the Gageta Mercantile an opposition paper, published two violent 
articles upon the subject against the government, to which the semi-official 
journal, tne Cronica politica y litgraria de Buenos Ayres t in its number of the 
19th of June, published a reply, from which I translate the following passage: 

“ ‘The crime of which M. is accused, attacks the prerogatives of 

‘ the government and the interests of society. At all times, the forgery of 

‘ bank notes has incurred the severity of justice. We hope that M. 

‘ will prove his innocence. But is there not some exaggeration in the fright- 
‘ ful picture he has exhibited to the public ? ought we to give credit to the 
‘ charges which he makes against the head of the police ? After reading the 
two articles in the Gageta Mercantile we said to ourselves — what interest can 
‘ any one have in subjecting to such privatioqs a person who has been left at 
‘ liberty to complain ? would a cup of tea be refused to the man who can 
‘communicate to a journalist the sufferings which he has endured? &c.’ 

“ On the 27th of August, 1827, I quitted Buenos Ayres for Brazil, and 
arrived at Rio Janeiro on the 20th of September. A few days afterwards I set 
out for the interior, and did not/ return to Rio tijl the beginning of March, 
1828. There I once more found'tyL Douville, carrying on the same business 
as he did at Buenos Ayres, in a shop which was kept by Madame La- 
boissifere, dressed in male attire, to the great scandal of the Brazilians, but 
who did not, on that account, cease to frequent it. From that time I lost 
sight of M. Douville personally, and not wishing to sta^e any thine of which 
I was not myself an eye-witness, I shall suppress some details which have 
recently come to my knowledge* 

“ Some years elapsed. I thought no more of M. Douville* when, on my 
return to Paris at the beginning of June last, after a lone absence in the 
colonies, the first book that fell into my hands was the Voyage to Congo. 
The name of the author was ringing in all the journals, which were vieing 
with each other in giving extracts from his book. The SociUe de G'eographie f 
besides awarding him its prize and a medal, had appointed him its Secretary ; 
several audiences in the highest quarter had been granted to him ; in short, 
there was a complete concert of praises, which no critic ventured to disturb* 

R 2 
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The name of Douville struck me ; could this be the same man whom I had 
known live yenrs before at Buenos Ayres, and in Brazil ? I communicated my 
suspicions to Several well known persons who had seen him, and to them I 
described him before I had myself ascertained his identity. The portrait 
which I gave of his person was admitted to be exact, and all doubt upon the 
subject was, in my own mind, at an end. However, I was still hesitating 
whether to follow up the inat{pr or not, when the Constitutionnel of the 16th 
of September last published a biographical notice of M. Douville, filled with 
details so extraordinary, to say nothing more, that, in order to put an end to a 
mystification carried to such a height of impudence on one side, and of credulity 
on the other, I determined to raise my voice. I saw M. Douville, and at the 
first glance it was impossible for me to mistake him; years had made no 
change in his appearance ; the sun of Africa has not added a single tint to his 
pale countenance. When I informed him that 1 was at Rio Janeiro at the same 
time that he was, his eye9 became confused, as if he saw the sword of public 
opinion hanging over his head. If my single testimony is not considered suffi- 
cient to prove his identity, there are now at Paris several persons who knew 
M. DouVille at Buenos Ayres, whom I will undertake to produce. 

44 What shall I say now of the Voyage to Congo ? The Foreign Quarterly 
Review has already proved that the dates mentioned in the course of the work 
ar<e irreconcileable with each other. We shall immediately see that the very 
first, that of the author’s first arrival in Congo, is equally false. 

44 4 Hardly rested from the fatigues of my preceding travels in various parts 
of the world, I left Paris on the 1st of August, 1826, and embarked at Havre 
on the 6th of the same month, with the intention of proceeding to the eastern 
peninsula of India, and afterwards, if possible, of penetrating into China.* 

44 1 shall not press M. Douville as to his preceding travels, and admit that 
the date of his departure from Havre is correct ; only he should have told us, 
as I have done, the name of the vessel and the captain ; in matters of this 
kind, such information never does any harm. 

44 4 When I arrived at Montevideo, where I expected to find a vessel pro- 
ceeding to India, circumstances made me give up this plan. I took my 
passage on board a vessel bound for Rio Janeiro, where I arrived at the be- 
ginning of 1827.* 

44 1 again pass over the strange idea of a man going to Montevideo in search 
of a vessel bound to India, whilst both in the por.ts of France and England 
ship9 are constantly to be found, proceeding direct to that destination. The 
circumstances of M.Douville’s residence at Montevideo are equally well known. 
As to his departure for Rio Janeiro, and the stay lie made there up to the 
l'5th of October, 1827, the day of his embarkation for Benguela, (Vol. 1. p. 5.), 
I am in a condition to prove that he was at Buenos Ayres during the whole 
of that time. I have now before me journals of that city containing adver- 
tisements of Douville and Laboistitre from the month of March up to the 
middle of June. If M. Douville pretends that he and the partner of Madame 
Laboissi£reJare not the same, I have already offered to prove that fact by 
witnesses. I shall afterwards beg him to explain by what singular chance it 
happens, that the name of Lnboissidre is mentioned in the epitaph, which he 
inscribed on the tomb of his wife, who died, as he says, on the 10th of July, 
1828, at Megna Candour), and which is in these words: Douville d, son epoute , 
nfo Anne-dlhalie Filaut Labomilre. (Vol. Q. p. 44.) 

44 It is equally clear that M. Douville could not be at Congo in March, 
1828, when I saw him, at that very time, at Rio Janeiro, a fact which I again 
repeat. As I have already mentioned, lie kept a shop there, and advertise- 
iheftts of tys may be seed in the Brazilian newspapers of the day. I have not 
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heen able to procure any of these papers at Paris, on account of their extreme 
rarity, and their old date; but I perfectly remember the fact, and request 
such persons as have access to these papers, to be good enough to verity it. 
I recommend them particularly to look at the Diario Flumineme . 

“ Sifted as his dates have been, what becomes of the whole woi\j and 
are we not justified in regarding it as a wanton^nd bungling invention, from 
beginning to end ? In that case, there is but one difficulty to be got over. If 
M. Douville was not in Congo, whence did he derive the information which 
he gives about the country, and the maps which accompany his voyage. Here, 
I confess, I am reduced to mere conjectures, but which, to my mind, have all 
the force of certainties. At Rio Janeiro there are a great number of persons 
who have been in Congo, and a multitude of documents on the Portuguese 
possessions in Africa, which were partly brought thither from Lisbon, when 
King John VI. quitted Portugal, and established his court in Brazil. These 
documents are deposited in the public archives, and it is almost impossible, I 
admit, to procure copies of them: but there is no longer the same impost* 
bility with regard to works in the hands of private individuals. Is it not 
probable, therefore, that M. Douville has, by some means, been enabled to 
procure some manuscript accompanied with maps, which he has converted 
to his own purposes? and if I admit that he really was in Congo, without 
proceeding into the interior of the country, was it not more easy for him 
there, even than in Brazil, to obtain information in writing, or by word of 
mouth, from the Portuguese slave traders ? 

“ This last conjecture appears to me by far the most probable, for I think I 
can distinguish here and there, amidst the fictions of the work, passages which 
indicate a person who has been upon the spot. I will therefore concede this 
much to M.Douville — that he has really set foot in A frica, but not an atom more* 
In fact, it is only necessary to read the book, to be satisfied that the author 
almost every where describes countries which he never saw, and relates events 
which never happened. First of all, what are these caravans, or rather these 
armies, which he had in pay, and with whose assistance he cuts in pieces hos- 
tile armies, burns villages, makes prisoners of their chiefs, and a hundred 
other feats of the same kind ? I would only remind him, that at the period 
lie pretends to have undertaken his expedition, he had not at his disposal, I 
will not say the 150,000 francs which he asserts to have expended in it, 
but — the fiftieth part of that sum.* Moreover, it is impossible to avoid re- 
marking the enormous disproportion that events bordering on fiction hear to 
the scientific observations which the author is constantly telling us he made, 
but are only to be found here and there. Disputes with the negroes, thefts of 
rum, conversations between the chiefs, manners, customs, battles, all these are 
described with the most tiresome prolixity. The rest, on the contrary, and 
which ought to have been the principal, is so dry and meagre, that the whole 
might be compressed into a few pages, and I venture to affirm, that in no book 
of the same extent would he found such a mass of silliness and absurdities. 
Here 19 evidently a man wishing to speak the language of science, wtio has not 
even made himself master of the letters of its alphabet, who stammers at their 
pronunciation, and who is incessantly turning himself round in a narrow circle 
of expressions of which he knows not the meaning. To be convinced of the 
author’s profound ignorance, it is only sufficient to examine his labours in all 
the branches of natural history. I say all, for M. Douville has actually no 
less pretensions than to be, like M. de Humboldt, a universal man.” 

* n M. Douville says 150,000 franks; but if we calculate the expenditure accord- 
ing to his mode of travelling, we shall find, with the Foreign Quarterly Review, ihkt 
it must have amounted to neaily 400,000 franks. This is one of the smallest con- 
tradictions of the work.” 
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Hie writer then goes on to point out some of these blunders and absurdities; 
a task which we have already performed at so much greater length, as to 
render it unnecessary for us to repeat what is here said. The following are 
the concluding remarks of the French critic : — 

“ The book falls from my hand when I reflect that a man has been bold 
enough to print such things St the present day, and to submit them to the 
approbation of learned Societies. I should weary the reader's patience, were 
I to continue quoting passages of a kind similar to those which I have alteady 
given ; they are therefore sufficient. It is needless for me to say, that no motive of 

g srsonal interest has induced me to reveal the facts I have here stated ; M. 

ouviJle has never personally given me the slightest cause of complaint ; but 
for the honour of France, for the honour of the learned body which would finally 
become an object of derision if its error was further prolonged, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that this unheard of mystification should have an end; it. has 
already lasted too long — and is it not even a deplorable thing, that it should 
have ever happened ? Let M. Douville then reply to the accusation which 1 
have preferred against him ; but let him reply iu the same tone which I have 
adopted towards him — without violence, without incoherence, by precise 
dates and facts. I am in a condition to maintain the combat; and if he in- 
terrogates his recollection, he will find that 1 have not exhausted the subject. 
If he will take my advice, he will act discreetly in throwing off the character 
which he lias usurped, and preserving a prudent silence.’ 7 

To these last words the following note is appended : — “ This article should 
have appeared in the number for the 15th of October last; hut circumstances, 
independent of the wish of the Editor and myself, have retarded its publica- 
tion till now. In the interval, M. Douville has brought out a short pamphlet 
of a few pages, entitled Ma Defense, &c. of which he has addressed two 
copies to the Revue , accompanied with a letter, requesting its insertion, and 
saying that the national honour required this 'publicity .” 

u I have read with attention M. Douvi lie’s Defence, and shall not waste my 
time in discussing it. His answers are no answers, but a mere succession of 
vicious circles, of begging the question, of assertions which he gives as proofs, 
find which, of themselves, would require proofs, Besides, the question has 
altogether changed faces. It is no longer his work, but his moral character, 
and, as a sequel, the confidence which his narrative deserves, that M. Douville 
must defend. Let him prove that iu the course of the year 1827 he was at 
Rio Janeiro, and not at Buenos Ayres, and in March, 1828, iu Congo, and not 
ip Brazil ; let his proofs be as positive as mine ; let him oppose dates to dates, 
facts to facts, newspapers to newspapers, witnesses to witnesses; and after he 
has done all that, there will not be one error the less in his work. 1 

4i I will only add a single word^as to the proposition which M. Douville has 
made to the government to undertake a second journey into Africa. There 
.arc two methods of geuikg one’s self out of a scrape, in which one has got 
imprudently involve} ;the fim, and the most vulgar, is to beat a retreat, 
keeping up appearances as wefras one can ; the other is to put a bold face 
„4>n the matter, and march feward^ regardless of the wounds one has received 
lft the fight. I leave it to tie public to decide, whether the last is the best 
plan, and if M. Douville hagraone right to adopt it.” 

Ip the number of the* Revue des Deux Mondes immediately following this, 
M. Lacordaire has published the Pitees justifeatives of this narrative; but 
owing to some mistnteijbat number has never reached us, although we have 
received the cwostitfmMent ones for December. 

To complete the bi$02ry of this extraordinary imposture, we have only to add, 
that according to theTrfi§rmation we have received, M. Donvilleleft Pans almost 
immediately after the publication of his Defence , (of which wc gave an account 
in our last Number), with the avowed intention of coming to this country, to 
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clear up his character. In England, however, he lias not ventured again to 
show his face, and the catastrophe may now, we believe, he fairly described in 
one memorable line — 

"Away he ran, and ne'er was heard of more \ n 


Necrology. — Jean Baptiste Say, the celebrated Political Economist. tt.Say 
was bom in ] 767 at Lyons, where his father was a respectable merchant, who after- 
wards removed to Paris about the commencement ol the revolution. He himself 
was educated for commercial pursuits, and was in business for some time, but soon 
relinquished it, with a view to devote himself en tirely to li terary labours. He made 
his debut as a poet in the Almanac h des Muses. Shortly after, he was engaged by 
Mirabcau as one of his collaborators in the Courier de Province; subsequently 
he became secretanr to Clavfrre, the minister of finance. At the most stormy 
period of the revolution, when men’s minds were entirely engaged with the 
events of the day, he attempted to recall the public attention to matters of pure 
speculation, and with that view established, in conjunction with Cliamfort and 
Ginguene, a periodical work under the title of Decade philosophique, littcraire , 
et politique . He was very soon, however, deprived of his two associates by the 
revolutionary persecutions, but was joined by several others, sucli as Andrieux, 
Amaury-Duval, &c. with whom he continued this journal, which was undoubt- 
edly one of the most remarkable literary productions of that period. The part 
which M. Say took in it began to draw the public attention towards him; and 
when Bonaparte was about to depart for Egypt, he employed M. Say to collect 
all the works which the nature of that expedition was likely to render necessary 
to him. This contact witli the future head of the state procured his nomination 
to he a member of the Tribunate, on the first formation of that body. He did 
not at all distinguish himself in this assembly, and he has since accounted for 
the silence which he then maintained by the consciousness of Ills total want of 
power to oppose effectually the devclopemenl of a political system which he 
condemned. He did not on that account give up the idea of serving the public 
interests, but had recourse to another channel than the tribune. “ Enouncing 
my ideas,” he says, “in the shape of general formula*, 1 gave currency to truths 
which might be useful at all times and in all countries.” It was then that he 
began the composition of his “ Treatise on Political Economy, or a Plain Expo- 
sition of the Formation, the Distribution, and Consumption of Wealth,” the first 
edition of which appeared in 1 802, and signalized his entrance into the career 
of political economy, on his labours in which his reputation lias been entirely 
founded. Having refused to sanction by his vote the creation of the empire, he 
was excluded from the tribunate, but appointed shortly after to be receiver of the 
droits reunis (assessed taxes) fur the department of the Allier, a place which he 
very soon resigned, from a scruple of conscience, “ being unwilling,” he says, 
“ to assist in impoverishing liis country.” He then established a manufactory, 
in which it appears he was not successful. But he was not induced by this 
failure to resume the career of public employments, and his subsequent life was 
entirely devoted to science. His Treatise on Political Economy is the most im- 
portant of his works, and that which has contributed to make his name known 
throughout Europe. At the time when it firstfappeared, very few persons m 
France or in any other part of the continent cultivated economical knowledge. 
Although Adam Smith’s work had been translated, it was little read or com- 
prehended, and the labours of liis predecessor Quesnay, and the first economists, 
were almqst entirely forgotten. There*” were even strong prejudices against the 
study among the leading men of France, headed by Bonaparte himself, whose 
policy it was to proscribe all intellectual labours not immediately connected 
with mathematical science, as mere reveries, and their cultivators as id'cologuest 
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a term in his vocabulary synonymous with dreamer . M. Say’s work produced, 
an entire change "in public opinion. Its merits are thus briefly and forcibly 
characterized by one of the most distinguished of our own economists. 
“The Trait c d’Econornie Politique of M. Say would deserve to be respectfully 
mentioned in a sketch of the progress of political economy, were it for nothing 
else than the effect that his well digested and luminous exposition of the prin- 
ciples of Dr. Smith has had iiPaccelerating the progress of the science on the 
continent. But in addition to the great and unquestionable merit that it pos- 
sesses, from its clear and logical arrangement, and the felicity of many of its 
illustrations, “it is enriched with several accurate, original, and profound discus- 
sions.’'* Of these, the explanation of the real nature and causes of gluts is 
decidedly the most important and valuable. ”f 

Besides five editions of the original, enlarged and improved in each, it has 
been translated into almost all the languages of Europe. The following are the 
titles of M. Say’s other works : — 1. Qlbie, an Essai sur les Moyens de reformer 
les Moeursd’une Nation, 1800. 2. De V Angleterre et les Anglais, 1815. .3. Ca- 
techisms d’Economie Politique, 1815, 5th edition, 1826. 4. Petit Voltune, con- 
tenant quelques aper^us des Homines et de la Socicte, 1817. 5. Lettres a Mal- 
thus sur difierens sujets d’Economie Politique. 6. Cours complet d’Economie 
Politique pratique, 6 vols. 1829, &c. ; besides a variety of articles in the Decade 
Philosophique , Revue Encyclupedique , $c. He also contributed notes to a re- 
publication of Storch’s Course of Political Economy at Paris, and to a translation 
of Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation . He died in the 
middle of November last, aged 67. 

We cannot close this notice more appropriately than by quoting some sen- 
tences from a tribute to his memory which appeared in the Examiner newspaper: 
coming from the pen of one who had the best means of knowing and appre- 
ciating his character, wc value the testimony accordingly. 

“ M. Say was one of the most accomplished minds of his age and country. 
Though he had given his chief attention to one particular aspect of human 
affairs, all their aspects were interesting to him, not one was excluded from liis 
survey. His private life was a model of the domestic virtues. From the time 
when with Ch&mfort and Ginguene lie founded the Decade Philosophique , the 
first work which attempted to revive literary and scientific pursuits during the 
storms of the French Revolution — alike when courted by Napoleon and when 
persecuted by him, (he was expelled *■ from the Tribunat for presuming to have 
an independent opinion) ; unchanged equally during the sixteen years of the 
Bourbons and the two of Louis-Philippe — lie passed unsullied through all the 
trials and temptations which have left a stain on every man of feeble virtue 
among his conspicuous contemporaries. He kept aloof from public life, but was 
the friend and trusted adviser of some of its brightest ornaments ; and few have 
contributed more, though in a private station, to keep alive in the hearts and in 
the contemplation of men a lofty standard of public virtue.” 

ife / 

-■JjfA French translation of Mr. M'Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary is an- 
llpauced as in preparation. In Germany and Italy we have understood it is to 
l^eive the same honours. Certainly no book better deserves them, whether we 
^ tiebfeider the immense body of useful practical information which the author has 
there brought together, or the liberal and enlightened spirit which pervades 
every part of it. Its diffusion throughout Europe will tend more to dissipate the 

* Preface to Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy. 
f M'Culldch’s Discourse on the Rise, Progress, $c, of Political Economy, 
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delusions and prejudices to which both governments and masses of individuals 
still cling in matters of commerce, and enlighten them as to their real interests, 
than any theoretical work that has yet appeared. 


All poetical antiquaries will, we are sure, be glad to hear that the Akbi de 
fa Rue, the learned Professor of History, at Caen, has at length in the press 
his long promised work “ On the Norman and Anglo-Norman Poets . To 
those readers of our own country, who delight in such matters, the volumes 
in question must be doubly acceptable, if they contain, as we believe they do, 
fresh proofs in confirmation of the opinion which their learned author pro- 
mulgated in the Archaeologia, during his residence among us, namely “ that 
it was from England and Normandy that the French received the first works 
which deserve to be cited in their language.” 


Dr. Desgenettes has been elected an associe libre of the French Academy 
of Sciences, in room of M. Henri Cassini, deceased. 


M. Flourens has been elected professor of human anatomy at the Museum 
of Natural History, in the Jardin des Plantes. 

M. Guibourt has been elected professor of natural history at the Ecole de 
Pharmaeie . 


M. Elie de Beaumont ha9 been elected professor of natural history in the 
College de France , in the room of M. Cuvier. 


M. de Blainville has been promoted from the chair of zoology to that of 
comparative anatomy, at the Museum of Natural History in the Jardin des 
Plantes i and M. Valenciennes (the coadjutor of Cuvier in the Natural His- 
tory of Fishes) has succeeded him in the former chair. 


Dr. Double has been elected n member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Section of Medicine, in the room of Dr. Portal, deceased. 


M. Salfi, the continuator of GingueneV History of Italian Literature, and 
author of several other esteemed works, died recently of the cholera at Paris. 

Professor Lemaire, editor of the well-known collection of the Latin clas- 
sical writers, died at Paris in September. 

The works of the celebrated Lanjuinais are now in a course of publication 
at Paris, under the editorship of his son M. Victor Lanjuinais, who discharges 
his arduous undertaking with sound judgment and ability. The volumes 
already published contain many works of permanent interest and utility, as, 
for example, the admirable Traite Historique et Politique sur la Chnrle; and 
even those of Lanjuinais’ writings which were composed for temporary objects, 
are all remarkable for that constant reference to the great principles of morals 
and politics which form the chief excellence of Burke. A spirited and 
remarkably welbwritten biographical notice has been prefixed to the first vo- 
lume by the editor* 

We have observed a new feature in a recently established French journal, in 
which a department is appropriated to Correspondence with the Working 
Classes^ by which means the feelings and opinions of that useful body are 
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brought to light, and many useful facts and suggestions are elicited. The 
letters themselves are not always communicated, but abridgements and ex- 
tracts are given of such as are most remarkable, accompanied with observa- 
tions by the editor. 

• — ■ « « . « ■ . ■ ' 

The class of Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute, which had been 
Suppressed by the Imperial Government of Prance, has been revived by 
Louifr-Philippe, as an integral part of the National Institute, under the title of 
Acadtmie des Science* Morales et Politicoes. The number of member's is Axed 
at thirty, and those who are still alive of the former members at the time of 
the suppression of the Class by Bonaparte, are to form part of the hew body : 
the riatnes of these individuals are MM. Dacier, ttaunou, Garat, Lacuee, 
Merlin, Pastoret, Reinhardt, Roederer, Sieyes, and Talleyrand. The follow* 
ing seven were elected on the 8th of December last : — MM. Laromiguibre, 
I)uc de Bassano, Baron Bignon, Guizot, Berenger, Charles Du pin, and 
Dunoyer. There still remain seven nominations to be made. 


GERMANY. 

Professor Halm, of Ijcipzig, has recently published one of tlic cheapest and 
most neatly executed stereotype editions of the Hebrew Bible which has ever 
issued from any press. lie has adopted the text of Vanderhooght’s celebrated 
edition of 1705, taking care, however, to correct carefully the errors which dis- 
figure it, amounting, according to M.d'Alleraand’s account in the preface to his 
beautifully printed London edition, to not less thau two hundred. 


We have been much gratified in looking over some numbers of Views of the 
principal Buildings of Berlin, with descriptive letter-press, by Dr. Spiker, one 
of the Royal Librarians, who is favourably known in this country by his travels 
in Great Britain. The plates are well engraved, and the work is remarkably 


Von Raumfcr is engaged on a History of Eurppe, from the end of the 15th 
century, in 6 vols. His object, in this new work, is to furnish au animated 
and connected view of the most remarkable occurrences of modern history. 


/, The following singular advertisement has appeared in many of the literary 
journals of Germany : “ A young bookseller, who has come into possession 
of considerable property, wishes to increase and enliven his business by the 
publication of works of scientific worth and universal interest. Prom the 
wan i of adequate acquaintance, and a certain bashfulness, which renders a 
personal proposal disagreeable to him, he chooses the medium of a public 
..advertisement. Estimable literati, who may lend favourable attention to him, are 
'requested to forward their proposals and manuscripts, carriage paid, to the 
address of A. i. 2., care of M. F. Fleischer, Leipzig, who has most kindly un- 
dertaken to forward all parcels to the proper address* and to guarantee their 
safety ; and who will, with pleasure, give every information respecting the 
advertiser. A decided answer, either accepting or declining, is herewith pro- 
mised, in the course of a few weeks from the time of reception/' 
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ITALY. 


Rome. — The latest statistical tables of Italy, give to the Papal government 
anarray of only 6000 men. This is a great egror, as it appears that the 
land forces alone amount to three times that number, or 18,000 men, of 
which the! wo Swiss regiments, which have been lately enlisted, form 4,400. 
These last, it is true, are not yet fully organized: On comparing this number 
with the total population of the Roman States, estimated at 2,700,000 
inhabitants, (this is 100,000 more than the estimate in our present nurilber, 
ante,) we find one soldier to 150 inhabitants. In France the population is 
one to 75. Reckoning that each soldier costs 100 scudi, the Swiss double 
that sum, we shall not be very far wrong in reckoning the annual expense 
of the Roman military force at two millions of scudi (430,000/.), a sum equal 
to one-fourth of the whole Papal revenues. The naval forces ate nothing, or 
next to nothing. 

The Jews at Rome form a population of about 3,500 individuals, so 
crowded together in their Ghetto , that if the rest of the population was iu the 
same state, the city would have a million of inhabitants. Although Leo Xll. 
somewhat enlarged their quarter, space has yet been so parsimoniously mea- 
sured out to them, that more than 80 families (consisting of from 9 to 13 indi- 
viduals) are absolutely limited to a single apartment for each. In place of 
allowing them more room, of which, certainly, there is no lack at Rome, it was 
simply ordered that in the event of cholera breaking out, a Jews 1 hospital 
should be’established beyond the precincts of the Ghetto. As a precaution 
against the disease, and as the Jews are principally rag merchants, and rags 
are supposed to contain pestilential miasmata, the government could think of no 
better device than issuing a decree, forbidding every Jew to keep more than 
a certain number of pounds of rags in his shop, under very severe penalties. 
This was not all. According to the Rabbinical rites, certain ministers, called 
Sciattini, are appointed to kill poultry in private houses ; to remove the blood 
and feathers, the truly paternal government of Ilis Holiness established a 
slaughter-house for poultry, in which they must all be killed and plucked. 

Such are the precautions to which the ancient genius of Rome has given birth 
against the cholera ; they are sufficient to excite derision, and to show in its 
true colours the utter and helpless incapacity of the administration of modern 
Rome. Another recently issued decree is not less ridiculous. Considering that 
the puppets wore too short petticoats, the Papal government, in its anxiety for 
public morals, prescribed the length in which they were in future to wear them, 
grounded on the grave injury to public modesty which this indecency occa- 
sioned. 


Naples. — A new journal has been recently commenced here, under the title 
of “ II Progresso delle Scienze, delle Lettere fe delle Arti; Opera Periodica, 
compilata per cura di G. R.’ 7 The object of which is announced to be to com- 
municate to the Italians and to foreigners a knowledge of the most remarkable 
Italian works on Science, Literature, aud Art, and more especially to inform 
his countrymen of the contents of foreign works on the same subject. We 
have seen several numbers of this journal, which appear to be well executed. 


Sett ini, the celebrated Antiquary, died at Florence in June last, lie was 
born in 1750. 
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Monsionor Mai, the indefatigable librarian of the Vatican, hap published 
Vol. IV. and V. of his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, from the Vatican 
MSS.* In the 4th volume are the. Acts, till now unedited, of a Synod of Con- 
stantinople, held under the Emperor Manuel, in 1166, and the principal ob- 
ject cf which was the definition of Christ's words, quia pater meus major me 
e$t. The principal part, hotgever, of the same volume is engrossed by a long 
and valuable catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Vatican Library, 787 in 
number, divided into four classes : 1. Of Christian Writers. 2. Of Mahome- 
dan MSS., among which are manyKorans. 3. Of Christian and Mahomedan 
mixed. 4. Of the MSS. belonging to the learned Maronite family of the Asse- 
inahi, and which Clement XIII. purchased for the Vatican library. This cata- 
logue displays a rich harvest to the learned; besides Biblical works, and Arabic 
Versions of the Old Testament, there are works on poetry, medicine, astronomy, 
and chemistry, sciences, all ofwhich were sedulously cultivated by the Arabians in 
their palmy days. There are also short catalogues of the few Persian and Turkish 
MSS. existing in the library. Also two historical fragments by Giuseppe 
Simonio Assemani, one on the eastern heretical works, and the other on the 
Christian population of the ancient Patriarchate of Antioch. The elder 
Assemani had once begun the Arabic catalogue, but published only ten sheets 
of it. The 5th volume of Mai’s work contains the rich collection of Christian 
Inscriptions, Latin and Greek, from the beginning of our era till the year 
100, the work of many years’ labour by Monsignor Marini, but which that 
learned prelate had not time to publish, and which he bequeathed to the 
Vatican library. The second part of the volume consists of additional 
Catalogues: 1. Of the Syriac MSS. acquired by the Vatican library, since the 
Assemani published their catalogue in 1758 — 9 ; and, among the rest, those 
belonging to the Assemani themselves, 202 in number. 2. Of 80 MSS. 
added to the Hebrew catalogue, likewise compiled by the Assemani, in 1756, 
with a few iEthiopic, Sclavonian, and Armenian, some Indian, and about 80 
Coptic ones; and lastly, two Dissertations, by Giuseppe Simonio Assemani, 
on the Nation of the Copts, on the Nestorian Controversy, and on the 
Christian Nations of the East. 


Italy has lately lost two of her most distinguished men of science, Scarpa 
and Oriani. Antpnio Scarpa, the celebrated professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, died at Pavia on the 31st October last. He was born about 1750 in the 
province of Treviso; he made himself early known for his anatomical learning, 
and was professor at Pavia at the epoch of the French invasion in 1796. He 
then refused to take the oath to the Republic, and was consequently dismissed 
from his chair. Napoleon, in 1805, having made himself King of Italy, went 
to visit, among other places, the University of Pavia, the professors of which 
were duly introduced to hirm He suddenly inquired where Scarpa was ? The 
reply was, that Scarpa had been dismissed long since, on account of his poli- 
tical opinions, and because he had refused to take the oaths. “ And what 
have political opinions, and refusal of oaths, to do in such case ?” impatiently 
interrupted Napoleon. “ Dr. Scarpa is an honor to the University, and to my 
States. Scarpa was therefore invited to resume his chair, which he did, and 
he continued to lecture to a very advanced age, occasionally employing one of 
his pupils as a substitute. Besides his great fame in the scientific world, his 
personal character was held in the highest estimation, and he was beloved and 
revered by his disciples. The principal among his numerous works are : his 
Treatise on the Organs of Hearing and Smelling, published at Pavia, in 1789; 
Ms Tabula Nevrologia , or Plates of the Nerves of the Human Frame, Pavia, 
1794; his Essays on the Principal Diseases of the Eyes, 1801 ; his work- on 

* For a notice of the contents of the former volumes, see F. Q* R. vol* iv, p. 673. 
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Aneurism, 1804; and his Treatise on Hernia, Milan, 1809. Scarpa was also a 
great lover of the Fine Arts, and had formed a valuable collection of paintings 
by the Grst Italian Masters. 

Barnaba Oriani was the disciple of Lagrange, whom he succeeded in the 
direction of the Milan Observatory, and in the compilation of the Ephemerides . 
He contributed, by his observations, to the great map of the kingdom of Italy, 
drawn under Napoleon, by whom he was made Senator, and Knight of the 
Iron Crown. Oriani died at Milan in November last. He was the oldest of 
the living .Italian astronomers. 

The publication of tbe Great Italian Dictionary, compiled at Bologna, is 
now completed in seven large 4to. volumes. It is considered the most perfect 
Italian Dictionary in existence. The early volumes of it were briefly noticed 
in this Journal, vol. ii. p. 710. 


Bazzoni, a novelist of some talent, author of II Castello di Trezzo , has pub* 
lished Racconti Storici , illustrative of the middle ages in Italy. 

The Italian presses, especially those of Milan, continue to bring forth nu- 
merous works of light entertaining prose, novels, tales, sketches of life and 
manners, and tours. The two friends, David Bertolotti and Defendente 
Sacch, are among the most active of those who And them occupation. 
Bertolotti ha9 lately published Racconti e Pitture di Costumi , in his usual 
easy, flowing strain. Sacchi, of whose skill in the lore of the middle ages we had 
a proof in his Antichita Romantiche d? Italic,* and who unites facility of style 
with purity of language, has now published two little volumes of Varieta 
"Litterarie, or Essays on the Manners and Arts of the Present Age in Italy, 
with Sketches of Distinguished Characters. We observe, with pleasure, in 
most of these popular works, a manly moral tone; without the least taint of 
cant, servility, or bigotry, but also without any of that licentious, sceptical, 
and sneering spirit which disfigures many productions of the light literature of 
some other countries. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

The benefits conferred on Oriental Literature by the English Society of Trans- 
lations from the Eastern languages, are highly appreciated by the learned 
world ; but there appears to be a very general wish on the part of Continen- 
tal Orientalists, that the society should publish the original text along with the 
translations, that the means might hereafter be’ afforded of a more critical exa- 
mination of both. 


M. Eliacin Carmoly, Grand Rabbi of Belgium, and Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, intends publishing, shortly, a new edition of the Travels of 
Benjamin of Tudela, in Hebrew, from a MS. of the 1 5th century, and accom- 
panied with notes and a French translation. The whole will be comprised in 
one, volume 8vo. 


A translation of Von Hamer’s History of the Assassins (Geschichte der 
Assassinen) into French, is announced for speedy publication. 

, Mr. Klaproth has published an account of the great Chinese Encyclopedia, 
which may be considered as a view of the civilization of China from the com- 
mencement of the Empire down to 1224. It was first printed in 132ft, 
again in 1524, and again in 1747, and has had several supplements added 
to it. 


* See No. 12, of this Review. 
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Art. I. — 1. MSmoires, Correspoftdance , . et Ouvrages inedits it 
Diderot; publics d’apr&s lesmanuscrits confi£s, en mourant, 
par I’auteur 4 Grimm. 4 tom; 8vo. Paris. 1831; 

2. (Euvres de Denis Diderot ; prectdee s de Memoires kistoriqnes j 
et philosophiques sur sa Vie et sea Ouvrages, par J. A. Naigeou. 
22 tom. 8vo* Paris. 1821. 

The Acts of the Christian /Jpostles, on which, as we may say, 
the world has, now for eighteen centuries, had its foundation, are 
written in so small a compass, that they can be*read in one little 
hour. The Acts of the French Pkilosaphes, -the importance of 
which is already fast exhausting itself lie reco&led in whole acres 
of typography, and would fornish reading^foi* a lifetime. Nor is 
the stock, as we see, yet aiiywitffe complete, or \yithiti computable 
distance of completion. Here Four quite new Octavos, re- 
cording the labour^, voyages, victories, amours&nd indigestions of 
the Apostle Denis: it is but a yearSor two siiflp a new contribu- 
tion on Voltaire came before us; since Jean Jacques had a new 
Lif e written for him ; and then of those 1 fyuitteS de Grimm , what 
incalculable masses may yet lie dormant in the, Petersburg Li- 
brary, waiting only to be awakened, and let slip!— .Reading for a 
lifetime? Thomas Parr might begin reading iq long-clothes, 
and stop in his last hundred jind fiftieth year Without having 
ended. And then, as to when the process of «additiop will cease, 
and the Acts and Epistles of the Parisian Church., of Antichrist 
will have completed themselves; except in, so farWthe quantity 
of paper written on, or,pven manufactured, in those days, being’ 
finite and not infinite, life business one day or other must . cease, 
and the Antichristian Caqpn close for the last time,— we yet know 
nothing. 

Meanwhile, let us nowise be .understood as;Jamenttng tibia 
stupendous copiqusneSs^but rather as viewing it nnitbrically with 
patience, and indeed with satisfaction. Memoirs, so long a* they 
are true, how stupid sdever, ran hardly be accumulated in excess* 
The stupider they are, let them pimply be sooner cast into the . 
ovens if true; they will alw^s instruct more or le,ssi were it only 
in the way of confirltn^tipir ajad ^petitiqp ; and/what is 6f vast 
moment, they do not mi^instruCt; | DSy after day, looking at the 
high destinies which yet $wait Literature, which Literature ^itt 
xi . HO. ,xxu* T 



ere long address herself with more decisiveness than ever to fulfil, 
it grows clearer to us that the proper task of Literature lies in the 
domain of Buuuf; within which “ Poetic Fiction/’ as it is 
charitably named, wilt haye to take a quite new figure, if allowed 
a settlement there. Whereby were it not reasonable to prophesy 
that tliis exceeding gredt multitude of Novel-writers, and such 
like, must (in a new generation) gradually do one of two things; 
either retire into nurseries, and work for children, minors and 
semi-fatuous persons of both sexes} or else, what were far better, 
sweep their Novel-fabric into the dust-cart, and betake them, 
with such faculty as they have, to understand and record what is 
true,-*- of which, surely,, there is, and will for ever be, a whole 
Infinitude unknown to us, of infinite importance to us! Poetry, 
if will more and more come to be understood, is nothing but 
higher Knowledge; and the only genuine Romance (for grown 
persons) Reality.* The Thinker is the Poet, the Seer: let him 
who sees write down according to his gift of sight; if deep aud 
with inspired vision, then creatively, poetically; if common, and 
with only uninspired, everyday vision, let him at least be faithful 
in this, aud write Memoirs. 

On us, still so near at hand, that Eighteenth Century in Paris, 
presenting itself nowise as portion of the magic web of Univer- 
sal History, but duly as the confused and ravelled mass of threads 
and thrums, ycleped Memoirs, in process of being woven into 
such/— imposes a rather complex relation. Of which, however, 
as of all such, the leading rules may happily be comprised in this 
vary plain one, prescribed by Nature herself: to search in them, 
so far as they seem worthy, for whatsoever can help us forward qu 
. our own path; were it in the shape of intellectual instruction, of 
moral edification, nay of mere solacement and amusement. The 
Bourbons, indeed, took a shorter method (the like of which has 
been often recommended elsewhere) : they shut up and hid the 
graves of the Philosophes, hoping that their lives and writings 
* Plight likewise thereby go out of sight, and out of mind; and thus 
thie, whole' business would be, so to speak, suppressed . Foolish 
Bourbons ! These things were not done in a corner, but on high 
/ places, before the anxious eyes of all mankind : hidden they can 
uroowise he* to conquer them, to resist them, our first indis- 
„ i^^J^ preliminary is to see and comprehend them* To ps, 
their immediate successors, the right comprehension of 
tjmmM ofprinm necessity; for, qerit'of God or of the Devil, they 
ha^ve plainly.enpngb gone before us, and left us such and such a. 
. world : it ia on ground q( their tillage, with the stubble of their 
harvest standing on it, that we now have to plough. Before all 
things then, let us understand what ground it is; what manner of 
men and husbandmen these were. For which reason, be all au- 
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Ibenttc Philosophe-Memoir? welcome, each in its kind! For 
which reason, let us now, without the smallest reluctance, pene- 
trate into this wondrous Gospel according to Denis Diderot, and 
expatiate there, to see whether it will yield us aught. # 

In any phenomenon, one of the most 9 important moments is the 
end. Now this epoch of the Eighteenth or Philosophe-centary 
was properly the End ; the End of a Social System, which for 
above a thousand years had been building itself together, and* 
after that, had begun, for some centuries, (as human things all do,) 
to moulder down. The mouldering down of a Social System is 
no cheerful business either to form part of, or to look at: how- 
ever, at length, in the course of it, there cotnes a time when the 
mouldering changes into a rushing; active hands drive in their 
wedges, set to their crowbars; there is a comfortable appearance 
of work going on. Instead of here and there a stone falling out, 
here and there a handful of dust, whole masses tumble down, 
whole clouds and whirlwinds of dust: torches too are applied, 
and the rotten easily takes fire: so what with flame-whirl wind, 
what with dust-whirlwind, and the crash of falling towers, the 
concern grows eminently interesting ; and our assiduous Crafts- 
men can encourage one another with Vivats , and cries of Speed 
the work . Add to this, that of all labourers, no one can see such 
rapid extensive fruit of his labour as the Destroyer can and does : 
it will not seem unreasonable that, measuring from effect to 
cause, he should esteem his labour as the best and greatest; and 
a Voltaire, for example, be by his guild-brethren and apprentices 
confidently accounted “ not only the greatest man of this age, 
but of all past ages, and perhaps the greatest that Nature could 
produce.” Worthy old Nature! She goes on producing whatso- 
ever is needful in each season of her course; and produces, with 
perfect composure, that Encyclopedist opinion, that she can pro- 
duce no more. 

Such a torch-and-crowbar period, of quick rushing down and 
conflagration, was this of the Sikle de Louis Quinze; when the 
Social System having all fallen into rottenness, rain-holes and 
noisome decay, the shivering natives resolved to cheer their dull 
abode by the questionable step of setting it on fire. Question- 
able we call their mUnuer of procedure; the thing itself, as 
alt men may now see, was inevitable; one way or other, whether 
by prior burning or.milder methods, the old bouse must needs be 
new-built. We behold the business of pulling down, or at least 
of assorting the rubbish, still g6 resolutely on, all over Europe t 
here and there some traces of new foundation, of new budding 
up, may now also, to the eye of Hope, disclose themselves* * 
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- To get acquainted with Denis Diderot and his Life were to 
see the significant epitome of all this, as it works on the thinking 
and acting soul of a man, fashions for him a singular element of 
existence, gives himself therein a peculiar hue and figure* Un- 
happify, after all that has been written, the matter still is not 
luminous : to us strangers^ much in that foreign economy, and 
method of working and living, remains obscure; much in the man 
himself, and his inward nature and structure. But, indeed, it is 
several years since the present Reviewer gave up the idea of what 
could be called understanding any Man whatever, even himself. 
Every Man, within that inconsiderable figure of his, contains a 
whole Spirit-kingdom and Reflex Of the All; and, though to the 
eye but some .six standard feet in size, reaches downwards and 
upwards, unsurveyable, fading into the regions of Immensity and 
of Eternity. Life everywhere, as woven on that stupendous ever- 
marvellous “ Loom of Time,” may be said to fashion itself of a 
woof of light indeed,*yet on a warp of mystic darkness: only 
He that created it can understand it. As to this Diderot, had we 
once got so far that w r e could, in the faintest degree, personate 
him ; take upon ourselves his character and his environment of 
circumstances*? and «act his Life over again, in that small Private- 
Theatre of ours (under our own Hat), with moderate illusiveness 
and histrionic effect , — that were what, in conformity with common 
speech, we should name understanding him, and could be abund- 
antly content with. 

In his manner of appearance before the world, Diderot has 
been, perhaps to an^xtreme degree, unfortunate. His literary 
productions were invariably dashed off in hottest haste, and left 
generally^ (on the waste of Accident) with au ostrich-like indif- 
ference. He had to live, in France, in the sour days of a Journal 
de Trevoux; of a suspicious, decaying Sorbonne. He was too 
poor to set foreign presses, at Kehl or elsewhere, in motion; too 
headlong and quick of temper to seek help from those that could: 
thus must he, if his pen was not to lie idle, write much of which 
there was no* publishing. His Papers accordingly are found fly- 
ing, about, like Sibyls leaves, in alt corners of the world: for 
snaby years no tolerable Collection of his Writings was attempted; 
to this day there is none that in any sense can be called perfect. 
Two spurious, surreptitious Amsterdam Editions, ‘‘or rather 
ifdrtnte^^ltiSderin^ Agglomerations,” were all that the w orld saw 
during- E^wtorot 'did not hear of these for several years, 

an&tb$e#oiyv it is ehid, “ with peals of laughter,” and no other 
practical step whatever. Qf the four that have since been printed, 
(orreprinted, forlNaigeon’s, of 1 798, is the great original,) no one 
;io aiuck as. pretends either to be complete, or selected on any 
system. Briere’s, the latest, of which alone we have much per- 
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sonal knowledge, is a well-printed book, perhaps* better worth 
buying than any of tbe others ; yet without arrangement! without 
coherence, purport; often lamentably in need of commentary £ on 
the whole, in reference to the wants and specialities of this* time, 
as good as unedited. Bri&re seems, indeed, to have hired sqme 
person, or thing, to play the part of Editor; or rather more^thiogs 
than one, for they sign themselves Editors in the plural number; 
and from time to time, throughout the work, some asterisk attracts 
us to the bottom ^of the leaf, and to some printed matter sub- 
scribed “ Edit 5 /’: but unhappily the journey is for most part in 
vain ; in the course of a volume or two, we learn too well that 
nothing is to be gained there; that the Note,, whatever it* pro- 
fessedly treat of, will, in strict logical speech, mean only as much 
as to say: “ Reader! thou perceivest that we Editors, to the num- 
ber of at least two, are alive, and if we had any information would 
impart it to thee.-r*EDiT\” For the rest, these “ Edit 8 .” are 
polite people ; and; with this uncertainty (as to their being per- 
sons or things) clearly before them, continue, to all appearance, 
in moderately good spirits. 

One service they, or Bri&re for them (if, indeed, Bridre is not 
himself they, as we sometimes surmise), have accomplished for r 
us : sought out and printed the long-looked-for, long-lost Life of\ 
Diderot by Naigeon. The lovers of biography had for years 
sorrowed over this concealed Manuscript, with a wistfulness from 
which hope had nigh fled. A certain Naigeon, the beloved dis- 
ciple of Diderot, had (if his own word, injiis own editorial Pre- 
face, was to be credited) written a Life of and, alas! whither 
was it now vanished? Surely all that was dark in j^eftis the 
Fatalist had there been illuminated ; nay, was there not,tpvobftbly, 
a glorious “ Light-street” carried through that whole Literary 
Eighteenth Century; and Diderot, long belauded as « the most 
encyclopedical head that? perhaps ever existed,” waj now to show 
himself as such in, the new Practical Encyclopaedia, philosophic, 
economic, speculative, digestive, of Life — in three score and ten 
Years, or Volumes? Diderot too was known as the viyidest, 
noblest talker of hiS time: ^considering all that Boswell, with. his 
slender opportunities, had made of Johnson, whaftwas there we 
had not a right to expect! 

By Bri&re’s endeavour, as we said, thecouceale<yVfanuscriptof 
Naigeon now lies, as published Volume, on tlus desk. Alas l a 
written life, too like many an acted life/where hope onetbing, 
fulfilment quite another! Perhaps, indeed, of 'all biographffttfoifer 
put together by tbe hand of man, ibis of Naigeon’s isthemopt 
uninteresting. Foolish Naigeon! We wanted^ to see 
how it stood with the bodily man,, tbe clothed* bqarded,bedded , 
working and warfaring Denis Diderot, in that Paris of his; bow he 
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looked and lived.what be did, what he said : bad the foolish Bio- 
grapher so SMieb as tokl us what colour bis stockings were ! Of 
•H ibis, beyond a. date or two,. not a syllable, not a hint; nothing 
hat . a doH^.sttlhjgT snuffling, droning, interminable lecture on 
Atbeislict Philosophy ; ‘ how Diderot came upon Atheism* bow he 
taught it, KjHiha.trttb .it is* Mbw inexpressibly important. Singular 
enough, the.zeal of ike demts bouse hath eaten Naigeon up. A 
man of mechanical, perhaps intrinsically rather feeble in- 

tellect $. and then, with the vehemence of soma pulpit-drumming 
Oowhthrapp|e,” or “ precious Mr. Jabesh Rente wel,” — only 
that Aw kirk is of tbe other cothpiea^n^ Yet must he too see 
himself ,«» "'hplfjfhacksliding -warl^> where much theism and 
other scaudhl sPl^tftes ; and many times Gp^kthrapple Naigeon 
be templetfto weep bvtbe streams- of Babel.' Withal, however, 
he intoned few thoijdlu ^if mechanical, as if*5?aucanson himself bad 
roade htmi' and ^at angularly tempers his fury.— Let the reader, 
finally, admiretbe bounteous produce of this Earth, and how one 
element, beards othingjb u t the other matches it : here have we not 
the truest Odium theoiogicum, working quite demonologically, in a 
worshipper of tbe Everlasting Nothing! So much for Naigeon; 
what we looked for from him, ancll what we have got. 

X Must Diderot then be given up to oblivion, or remembered 
not as' Man, hufc.:inerely as Philfcsophic-Atheistic Logic-Mill? 
Did aotDrderotJive, as well as think? An amateur reporter in 
some of die Biographical Dictionaries, declares that he heard hint 
talk, one day, Biftigbtgown and dippers, for the space of two 
hours, concerning *ef|h, sea and kir, with a fulgOr^us impetuo- 
sity almost beyond human, rising from height to height, and at 
length finish the climax by “ -dasliing his nightcap' against tbe 
wed*” , Most, leaders will admit Ups to be biography 5 we, alas, 

■MMd compri^p^neerly » 

Kttthertp^otdd abide wiilvus. 

-.-I^RiilphtmSfcr^oines " Paulin^hb]ishin&.Bookseller,” with a 
ite jBsewpbnttibution : a Jong series of Lexers, extending over 
kslMbt' unhappily ^ly love-letters, andfrom a married 

yet still letters from Hfe own hand. Amid these 
ifljteof tendmst, serteibilite, and s$ forth, vapid, like 
led small-beer, many a curious biographic trait comes 
can. hereby see more of the individual Dtde- 
tiud method of procedure- there, than by 
ti. t been publuihed of him. For- 
* of nausea that such a business, 
of it, may occasion, and in mahy of die 
•huk conhrm, the biographic leader will find 
Nay, is it not something, of itself, 
iLi dlji -i.- ^ Love, or, at least, zea- 
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fously endeavouring to fancy himself so? For scientific purposes a 
considerable tedium, of" noble sentiment’" (and even worse things) 
can be undergone. How the most encyclopedical^ bead that 
perhaps ever existed, now on the borders of his grand £lim«U#erie, 
and already provided with wife and chitcL comports himself in thli 
trying circumstance of preternuptial (and, indeed, at such age, 
and with so many " indigestions, almost preternatural) devotion 
to the queens of tliis earth, may, by the curious in science, (who 
have nerves for it), be here seen. There is besides a lively Me- 
moir of him by Mademoiselle Diderot, though too brief, and not 
very true-looking. Finally, m one large Volume, his Dream tff 
£ Alembert, greatly regrette# and commented ^tpof|;by Naigeon ; 
which we cotild have dqpe without. * For its bulk," that little Me- 
moir is the best of the whole. Unfortunately, as hinted, Made- 
moiselle, resolute of alrthings to be piquj^te, writes, or rather 
thinks, in a smart, antithetic manner, nowise the fittest for clear- 
ness or credibility i without suspicion of ^voluntary falsehood, 
there is no appearance that this is a camera-lucida picture, or a 
portrait drawn by legitimate rules of art. Such resolution to be 
piquant is the besetting sin of innumerable persons of both sexes, 
and wofully mars any use there might otherwise be in their writ- 
ing or their speaking. It is, or was, the fault specially imputed 
to the French : in a woman and Frenchwoman, who besides has 
much to tell us, it must even be borne with. And now, from 
these diverse scattered materials, let us try how^coherent a figure 
of Denis Didenot, and his earthly Pilgrimege^and Performance, 
we can piece together. * 'V s 

In the ancient Town of Langres, in the month of October, 1713, 
it begins. Fancy Langres, ^lof|> on its hill-top, amid Roman 
ruins, nigh the sources of the Saone and. ot * the Mam £, with its 
coarse substantial houses, and fifteen thousandsinhaWtlbits, mostly 
engaged in knife-grinding ; and one of the quickest, .clearest, 
most volatile and susceptive little fig%es of that centulry, just 
landed in the \Yofld there In this French Sheffield, Diderot's 
Father was a; Cutler* master of his* craft ; a much-respected and 
respect-worthy iqan$ one of those ancient craftsmen (now, alas ! 
nearly departed from the earth, and sought, with little effect, by 
idylfigts, among the •• Scottish peasantry/" and elsewhere) who, 
in the school qfpfraolice, have learned only skill of band, blit 
the far harder skill of head and M whole koa^ 

ledge and virtue, being by necessity a knowledge and virtue to do 
somewhat, is true, and has stood trial : humble modern patriarchy, 
brave, wise, simple ; of worth rude, bpt unperverted, like genuine 
un wrought silver, natiyd f rom the thine J Diderot loved hts fhthet, 
as he well might; and regrets' on several occasions that he was 
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painted in holiday clothes* and not in the workday costume of bis 
trade* ** with apron and grinder’s- wheel, and spectacles pushed 
up/ —even as he lived and laboured, and honestly made good for 
hun&elf the small section of the Universe he pretended to occupy. 
A man of strictest veracity and integrity was this ancient master; 
of great insight and patient discretion, so that he was often chosen 
as umpire anid adviser; of great humanity, so that one d^y crowds 
of poor were to “ follow him with tears to his long home.” An 
’Ofltspoken Langres neighbour gratified the now fatherless Philo- 
sopher with this saying — “ Ah, Monsieur Diderot* you are a 
famous man* bqtyou will never be your father’s equal.” Truly, 
of all the wonderful illustrious pefaotis that come to view in the 
biographic part of these six-and-twenty Volumes* it is a question 
whether this old Laqgres Cutler is not the worthiest; to us no 
other suggests himself whose worth can be admitted, without 
lamentable pollutions and defacements to be deducted from - it. 
The Mother elso yas a loving-hearted, just woman : so Diderot 
fl&ijght account himself well-born ; and it is a credit to the man 
that be always (and sometimes in the circle of kings and em- 
presses) gratefully did so. 

The Jesuits ivere his schoolmasters : at the age of twelve the 
Encyclopedical head was “ tonsured.” He was quick in seizing, 
strong in remembering and arranging ; otherwise flighty enough ; 
fond of sport, and from time to time getting into trouble. One 
grand event, significant of all this, he has himself commemorated : 
his Daughter records it i#thesc terms. 


“ He had chanced to have a quarrel with his comrades : it had been 
serious enough to bring on him a sentence of exclusion from college, on 
some day of public examination and distribution 0 f prizes. The idea of 
passing, jEhis important time at borne? and grieving bis parents, was in- 
tolerable; he proceeded to the college-gate ; the porter refused him ad- 
mittance ; he presses in while some crowd is entering, and Sets off run- 
dhig at full speed; the porter gets at him with a sort of pike he carried, 
1 aOaWopnds nim in 'the sidj^ the boy will not be driven back; arrives, 
takefctlje pkee that belonged to him: prizes of all sorts, for composi- 
tidp, fate memory, foV poetry, he obtains them all. No doubt he bad 
. them; since even the Resolution to punish him coutd not witb- 

^ytli^^scnse of justice in his superiors. Several volumes, a number 
^^Ifi4s,bjsd fallen to bis lot; being too weak to carry them, all, be 
^ * ndrjouqd his neck, and, with bis arras full of bookjs, re- 

* p . at the door; a °d SBV y ,tim coming 
in this equipment, and surrpujnded by his 
~ a mother to conceive what she must have 


, JpFS ™ , — - — - 

feasted^he was caressed: but next Sunday, ih driving 
rtoii&mble wound was found on him, 6f which he bad 


w tbdtfgfctof* complaining.' 

One of the sweetest moments of my life,” writes Diderot himself. 
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of this same business, with a slight variation, " was more, th#)i, thirty 
years ago, and I remember it like yesterday, when ipy Father $$w me 
coming home from the college, with my arms full of prises that I bad 
carried off, and my shoulders with the garlands they had given 'nje, 
which, being too big for my brow, had let my head slip through them. 
Noticing me at a distance, he threw doi^ii his work, hastened' to the 
door to meet me, and could not help weeping. It is a fine sight, 6 true 
man and rigorous falling to weep!” “ ' ' 

Mademoiselle, in her quick-sparkling way, informs us.jjqver- 
theless, that the school-victor, getting tired of pedagogic admoni- 
tions and inflictions, whereof there were many, said ‘ one loom- 
ing ’ to his father, 4 that he meant to, give up school I'-r-'/Tbou 
hadst rather be a cutler, then?' — 4 YVith all, my heart/ — They 
handed him an apron, and he placed himself beside his father. 
He spoiled, whatever he laid hands on, penknives, whittles, blades 
of all kinds. It went on for four or five days; at the end of 
which he rose, proceeded to his room, got his books there, and 
returned to college,” — and having, it would appear, in. this 
simple manner sown his college wild-oats, never stirred from it 
again. 

To the Reverend Fathers, it seemed that Denis would make an 
excellent Jesuit; wherefore they set about coaxing and courting, 
with intent to crimp him. Here, in some minds, a certain com- 
fortable reflection oil the diabolic cunning and assiduity of these 
Holy Fathers, now happily all dissolved and expelled, will suggest 
itself. Along with which may another melancholy reflection no 
less be in place: namely, that these Devil-serving Jesuits should 
have shown a skill and zeal in their teaching vocation, such as 
no Heaven-serving body, of what complexion soever, anywhere 
on our earth now exhibits.* To decipher the talent of a young 
vague Capability, who must one day be a man and a Reality; to 
take him by the hand, and train him to a spiritual trade, and set 
him up in it, with tools, shop, and good-will, were doin^ him in 
most cases an unspeakable service^on this one proviso, it is 
true, that the trade be a just and honest one; in which, prpviso 
surely there should lie no hihdrance to such service, but rather a 
help. Nay, could many a poor Dermody, Hazlitt, Heron, Der- 
rick, and such like, have been trained to be a good Jesuit, were 
it greatly worse than to have lived painfully as a bad Nothing-at- 
all: But indeed, as was said, the Jesuits are 'dissolved ; and Cor- 
porations of all sorts have perished (from corpulence) ; and njw, 
instead of theseven corporate selfish spirits,we have the ojie-and- 
tbirty millions, of discorporafe selfish; and the rule, Man, Wfttd 
thyself* makes a jumble and a scramble, and crushing press ^th 
dead-pressed figures, and dismembered limbs enougb); *uto 
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wbosedark chaotic depths (for human Life is ever unfathomable) 
one shudders to look. Loneliest of all, weakest and worst-bested, 
in that world-scramble, is the extraordinary figure known in these 
timeses Man of Letters! It appears to be indubitable that this 
state of matters will altgr and improve itself, — in a century or 
two. But to return : 

u The Jesuits,” thus sparkles Mademoiselle, “ employed the tempta- 
tion, which is always so seta-tive, of travelling and of liberty; they per- 
suaded the youth to quit hjrShpie, and set forth wHb a Jesuit, to whom 
be was attached. Denis friend, a cousin of his own age; he en- 
trusted his secret tqjiim, wishing that he should accompany them. But 
the cousin, a tamer and discreejer personage, discovered the whole project 
to the father; the day of departure, the hour, all was betrayed. My 
grandfather kept the strictWt^&Uence j but before going to sleep be car- 
ried off the keys of the street-door $ and at midnight, bearing his son 
descend, he presented himself before him, with the question, * Whither 
bbund, at such an hour V ' To Paris,’ replied the young man, r where 
I am to join the Jesuits." — ‘ That will not be to-night 3 but your de- 
sires shall be fulfilled : let us in the first place go to sleep/ 

44 Next morning his father engaged two places in the public convey- 
ance, and carried him to Paris, to the College d’Harcourt. He settled 
the terms of bis little establishment, and bade his son good-b’ye. But 
the worthy man loved his child too well to leave him without being 
quite satisfied about his situation : he bad the constancy to stay a fort- 
night longer, killing the time, and dying of tedium, in an inn, without 
seeing the sole object he was delaying for. At the end, he proceeded to 
the College; and my has often told me that this proof of ten- 

derness would have made him go to the end of the world, if the old 
man had required it. ‘ Friend/ said he, ' I am come to know if your 
health keeps good 3 if you are content with your superiors, with your 
diet, with others and with yourself. If you, are not well, if you are not 
happy. We will go back again to your rfrother. If yon like better to re- 
main here, I have hut to speak a word with you, to embrace you and 
give you my blessing/ The youth assured him that be was perfectly 
content, that he liked his new abode very much. My grandfather 
then took leave of him, augi went to the Principal, to know if he was 
aath^nd with his pupil/' 

On whi$h side also the answer proving favourable, the worthy 
fotlftr returned home. Denis saw little more of him; never 
Resided under his roof, though for many years, and to the 
intercourse was kept up ; not, as appears, without 
Oft the son’s part, and certainly with the most un- 
i*eir ied, superintendence and assistance on the father’s. 

family, that of the Diderots; end a fair 
Aigrofefiff batufol, affection ttmst be numbered among the virtues 
of Philosopfee. Those scenes about rural Langres/and the 
vray pt life there, as delineated fictitiously in the JB«- 
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tretien d’un Pin am m Enfant* and now more fully, aimatter of 
fact* in this just- published Cormpondance, are of a mottmndceut, 
cheerful* peacefully-secluded character; more pleasing, we might 
almost say more poetical, than could elsewhere be gathered out of 
Diderot’s whole Writings. Denis was the eldest of the family, 
and much looked up td, with all his shbrt-comings : there was a 
Brother, who became a clergyman ; and a. truehearted, sharpwitted 
Sister, who remained unmarried, and ^t times tried to live in 
partnership with thia latter,-— rather unsuccessfully. The Clergy- 
man being a conscientious, even stral|ht-laced man, and Denis 
such as we know, they had> naturally enough, their own difficul- 
ties to keep on brotherly terms ; and indeed, at length, abandoned 
the task as hopeless. The Abbe stood jigorous by his Breviary, 
from time to time addressing solemn^ponitions to the lost Philo- 
sopher who also went on his way. He is somewhat snarled at 
by the Denisian side of the house for this; but surely without 
ground : it was his virtue rather ; at lowest his destiny. The 
true Priest who could, or should, look peaceably on an Encyclo - 
pedie is yet perhaps waited for in the world; and of all false 
things, is not a false Priest the falsest? 

Meanwhile Denis, at the College d’Harcourt, learns additional 
Greek and Mathematics, and quite loses taste for the Jesuit 
career. Mad pranks enough he played, we doubt not; followed 
by reprimands. He made several friends, however; got intimate 
with the Abbe Bernis, poet at that time; afterwards Cardinal. 
“ They used to dine together, for six sols a-piece, at the neigh- 
bouring Traiteurs; and I have often heard him vaunt the gaiety 
of these repasts.” 

4f His studies being finished," continues Mademoiselle, “ his father 
wrote to M. Clement de Ris, a Procureur at Paris, and his countryman, 
to take him as boarder, that he might study Jurisprudence and the 
Laws. He continued here two years ; but the business of actes and in - 
ventaires had few charms for him. All the time he could steal from the 
office-desk was employed in prosecuting Latin and Greek, in which he 
thought himself still imperfect ; Mathematics, which he to the last con- 
tinued passionately fond of } Italian, English, &c. In the end be gave 
himself up so completely to his taste for letters, that M. Clement thought 
it right to inform his father bow ill the youth was employing his time. 
My grandfather then expressly commissioned M. Clement to urge and 
constrain him to make choice of some profession, and once fat all to be- 
come Doctor, Psocufeur, or Advocate. My father begged time to think 
of it; time was given. At the end of several months these proposals 
were again laid before him : be answered that the profession of Doctor 
did not please him, for.be could not think of killing any body > that* the 
Procure** business was tod difficult to execute with delicacy ; that he 
would willingly choose t&t profession of Advocate, were it not that he 
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felt an invincible repugnance to occupy himself all his life with other 
people’s business. * But/ said M. Clement, 1 what will you be then ?* 
— ‘ On my. word, nothing, nothing whatever (Mu foi, rien , mais rien du 
tout). I love study ; I am very happy, very content, and want nothing 
else/*' 

Here clearly is a youSi of spirit, determined to take the world 
on the broadside, and cat thereof, and be tilled. His decided 
turn, like that of so many others, is for the trade of sovereign 
prince, in one shape or other; unhappily, however, the capital 
and outfit to set it up is wanting. Under which circumstances, 
nothing remains but to instruct M. Clement de Bis that no 
board-wages will 7 henceforth be paid, and the young sovereign 
may, at his earliest convenience, be turned out of doors. 

What Denis, perched aloft in his "own-hired attic, may have 
thought of it now, does not appear. The good old Father, in 
stopping his allowance, had reasonably enough insisted on one of 
two things* either that he should betake him to some intelligible 
method of existence, wherein all help should be furnished him; 
or else j return home within the week. Neither of which could 
Denis think of doing. A similar demand continued to be reite- 
rated for the next ten years, but always with the like none-effect. 
King Denis, in his furnished attic, with or without money to pay 
for it, was now living and reigning, like other kings, “ by the 
grace of God ;” and could nowise resolve to abdicate. A san- 
guineous/vehement, volatile mortal; young, and in so wide an 
earth, it seemed to hini^iext to impossible but he must find gold- 
mines there. He lived, while victual was to be got, taking no 
thought for the morrow. He had books, he had merry com- 
pany, a whole piping and dancing Paris round him ; he could 
teach Mathematics, he could turn himself so many ways ; nay, 
mighty dot he become a Mathematician one day; a glorified 
Savant, and strike the stars with his sublime head! Meanwhile 
he is like to be overtaken by one of the sharpest humau calamities, 
44 cleanness of teeth/' 

“ On^ Shrove Tuesday morning, be rises, gropes in his pocket ; he 
has "not Wherewith to dine ; will not trouble his friends, wno have not 
invited him. This day, which in childhood lie had so often passed in 
thfe middle of relations who adoved him, becomes sadder by remem* 
brAnc£: he cannot work; he hopes to dissipate Ins melancholy by* a 
walk/ to |be Invalides, to the Courts, to the Bibliotbfeque du Roi, 
tb tbo<J^^|B de/ Plantes. You may drive away tedium 3 but yon can* 
not gfvfebiittger lhe slip, He .returns to his quarters on entering he 
feeU unwell j ^landlady giv^s him a little toast and wine 3 be goes to 
4 That day/ be has often said to me, * I swore that, if ever I came 
^ liiive nny things I would never in my life refuse a poor Iban help, 
jever condemn my fellow creatures to a day as painful/ 
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That Diderot, during all this period, escaped starvation, is 
plain enough by the result; but how he specially accomplished 
that, and the other business of living, remains mostly left to con* 
jecture. Mademoiselle, confined at any rate within narrow limits, 
% continues as usual too intent on sparkling; is hrillante and pitil - 
lante , rather than lucent and illuminating. «HoW inferior, for seeing 
with, "is your brightest train of fireworks to the humblest farthing 
candle! Who Diderot’s companions, friends, enemies, patrons 
were, what his way of life was, what the Paris he lived in and from 
his garret Jooked down on was, we learn only in hints, dislocated, 
enigmatic. It is in general to be impressed on us, that young 
Denis, as a sort of spiritual swashbuckler, who went about con- 
quering Destiny, in light rapier-fence, by way of amusement; or 
at lowest, in reverses, gracefully insulting her with mock reve- 
rences, — lived and acted like no other man; all which being freely 
admitted, we ask, with small increase of knowledge,. How he did 
act then? 

He gave lessons in Mathematics, we find; but with the prince- 
liest indifference as to payment: “ was his scholar lively, and 
prompt of conception, he sat by him teaching all day; 'did he 
chance on a blockhead, he returned not back. They paid him 
in books, in moveables, in linen, in money, or not at all; it was 
quite the 331116.” Farther, he made Sermons (to order); as the 
Devil is said .to quote Scripture: a Missionary bespoke half- 
a-dozen of him (of Denis, that is) for the Portuguese Colonies, 
and paid them very handsomely at fifty crowns each. Once, a 
family Tutorship came in his way, with tolerable appointments, 
but likewise with incessant duties: at the end of three months, 
he waits upon the house-father with this abrupt communication: 
“ I am come, Monsieur, to request you to seek a new tutor; I 
cannot remain with you any longer.” — “ But, Monsieur Diderot, 
what is your grievance? Have you too little salary? I will 
double it. Are you ill-lodged? jphoose your apartment. Is 
your table ill-served? Order your own dinner. All will be 
cheap to parting with you.” — u Monsieur, look at me: a citron 
is not so yellow as my face. I am making men of your children; 
but every day I am becoming a child with them. I feel a hun- 
dred times too rich and too well off in your house ; yet I must 
leave it : the object of my wishes i 9 not to live better, but to 
keep from dying.” 

Mademoiselle grants tW, if sometimes te drunk with gaiety 
he was often enough plunged in bitterness ; but then a Newtonian 
problem, a fine thought, or any small ^godsend of that sort, would 
instantly .cheer him again. The *• gold mines” had not yet come 
to light. Meanwhile, between him and starvation, we can still 
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discern Langres covertly stretching out its hand. Of any Langres 
man, coining in his way, Denis frankly borrows $ and the good 
old Father refuses not tp pay. The Mother is still kinder, at lea9t 
softer: she sends him direct help, as she can; not by the post, 
but< by a serving-maid, who travelled these sixty leagues on foot; 
delivered him a small sum from his mother ; and, without mention- 
ing it, added all her own savings thereto. This Samaritan journey 
she performed three times. H I saw her some years ago,” adds 
Mademoiselle, “ she spoke of my father with tears ; her whole 
desire was to see him again: sixty years’ service had impaired 
neither her sense nor her sensibility.” 

It is granted also that his company was sometimes good, 
sometimes indifferent, not to say bad.” Indeed, putting all things 
together, we can easily fancy that the last sort was the preponde- 
rating. It seems probable that Denis, during these ten years of 
probation, walked chiefly in the subterranean shades of Rascaldom; 
now swilling from full Circe-goblets, now snuffing with haggard 
expectancy the hungry wind; always “ sorely flamed on from the 
neighbouring hell.” In some of his fictitious writings, a most 
intimate acquaintance with the nether-world of Polissons, Escrocs, 
Filles de Joye, Maroufles, Maquerelles, and their ways of doing, 
comes to light: among other things (as may be seen in Jacques le 
fytaliste, and elsewhere), a singular theoretic expertness in what 
is technically named " raising the wind; 'Which miracle, indeed 
Denis himself is expressly (in this Mtmoire) found once perform- 
ing, and in a style to require legal cognizance, had not the worthy 
Father " sneered at the dupe, and paid.” The dupe here was a 

{ iroselytising Abb6, whom the dog glozed with professions of 
ife-weariness and turning monk; which all evaporated, once the 
money was in his hands. On other occasions, it might turn out 
Otherwise, and the gudgeon-fisher hook some shark of prey. 

Literature, except in the way of Sermons for the Portuguese 
Colonies, or other the like small private dealings, had not^yet 
opened her hospitable bosom to him. Epistles, precatory and 
amatory, for such as had more cash than grammar, he may have 
Written ; Catalogues also, Indexes, Advertisements, and, in these 
y ' latter "cases, even seen himself in print. But now he ventures 
forward, with bolder step, towards the interior mysteries, and 
fe^glif^roducing Translations from the English. Literature, it is 
^as then, as now, the universal free-hospital and Refuge for 
where all mortals, of what colour and kind soever, 
live, or at least to die: nevertheless, for an enter- 

S rising man# Its resources at that time were comparatively limited. 

lewspapere wore few ; Reporting existed not, still less the infe- 
rior branches# with their fixed rate per line: Packwood and 
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Warren, much more Panckoucke, and Ladvocat, and Colburn, 
as yet slumbered (the last century of their slumber), in the womb 
of Chaos ; Fragmentary Panegyric-literature had not yet come into 
being, therefore could not be paid for. Talent wanted a free 
staple and workshop, where wages might be certain ; and too 
often, like virtue, was praised and left starving. Lest the reader 
overrate the munificence of the literary cornucopia in France at 
this epoch, let us lead him into a small historical scene, that he 
may see with his own eyes, Diderot is the historian ; the date too 
is many years later, when times, if anything, were mended: 

“ I had given a poor devil a manuscript to copy. The time he bad 
promised it at having expired, and my man not appearing, I grow un- 
easy j set off to hunt him out. I find him in a hole the size of my 
hand, almost without daylight, not the wretchedest tatter of serge to 
cover his walls; two straw-bottom chairs, a flock-bed, the coverlet 
chiselled with worms, without curtains ; a trunk in a corner of the 
chimney, rags of all sorts hooked above it ; a little white-iron lamp, 
with a bottle for pediment to it ; on a. deal shelf, a dozen of excellent 
books. I chatted with him three-quarters of an hour. My gentleman 
was naked as a worm” ( nu comme un ver : it was August) ; “ lean, dingy, 
dry, yet serene, complaining of nothing, eating his junk of bread with 
appetite, and from time to time caressing his beloved, who reclined on 
that miserable truckle, taking up two-thirds of the room. If I had not 
known that happiness^jesides in the soul, my Epictetus of the Rue 
Hyancinthe might have taught it me,” 

Notwithstanding all which, Denis, now in bis twenty-ninth 
year, sees himself necessitated to fall desperately, and over head 
and ears, in love. It was a virtuous, pure attachment; his first 
of that sort, probably also his last. Readers who would see the 
business poetically delineated, and what talent Diderot had for 
such delineations, may read this Scene in the once-noted Drama 
of the Pcre de Famille . It is known that he drew from the life ; 
and with few embellishments, wh|ph too, except in the French 
Theatre, do not beautify. * 

" Act I.— Scene VII. 

Saint* Albin, Father, you shall know all. Alas ! how else can I move 
you } — The first time I ever saw her was at church. She was on her 
knees at the foot of the altar, beside an aged woman, whom I took for 
her mother. Ah father ! what modesty, what charms ! . . . . Her image 
followed me by day, haunted me by night, left me rest nowhere. I lost 
my cheerfulness, my health, my peace. I could not live without seeking 
to find her: .... She has changed me; I am no longer what I was. 
From the first moment, all shameful desires fade away from my soul ; 
respect and admiration succeed them. Without rebuke or restraint on 
her pa^ perhaps before shp had raised her eyes on me, I became timid $ 
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more so from day to day ; and soon I felt as little free to attempt her 
virtue as her life. 

The Father . And who are these women ? How do they live ? 

Saint-Albin . Ah ! if you knew it, unhappy as they are ! Imagine 
that their toil begins before day, and often they have to continue it 
through the night. The mother spins on the wheel : hard, coarse cloth 
is between the Soft small fingers of Sophie, and wounds them. 41 Her 
eyes, the brightest eyes in this world, are worn at the light of a lamp. 
She lives in a garret, within four bare walls ; a wooden table, a couple 
of chairs, a truckle-bed/ that is their furniture. 0 Heavens, when ye 
fashioned such a creature, was this the lot^e destined her ! 

The Father . Ana how got you access ? Speak me truth. 

Saint- Albith It is incredible what obstacles I bad.'jvliat I surmounted. 
Though now lodged there, under the 3ame roof, I at first did not seek 
to see them : if we met on the stairs, coming up, going down, I saluted 
them respectfully. At night, when I came home (for all day I was 
supposed to be at piy work), 1 would go knock gently at their door ; ask 
them for the little services usual among neighbours — as water, fire, 
light. By degrees they grew accustomed to me ; rather took to me. I 
offered to serve them in little things ; for instance, they disliked going 
out at night; I fetched and carried for them." 

The real truth here is, “ I ordered a set of shirts from them $ 
said 1 was a Church-licenciate just bound for the Seminary of 
St. Nicolas,— and, above all, had the tongue of the old serpent.” 
But to skip much, and finish : ^ 

" Yesterday I came as usual : Sophie was alone ; she was sitting 
with her elbows on the table, her head leant on her hand ; her work 
had, fallen at her feet. 1 entered without her hearing me : she sighed. 
Tears escaped from between her fingers, and ran along her arms. For 
some time, df late, I had seen her sad. Why was she weeping? What 
was it that grieved her ? Want it could no longer be ; her labour and 
my attentions provided against that. Threatened by the only misfortune 
terrible to me^I did not hesitate : I threw myself at her knees> What 
was her surprise ; Sophie, said I, you weep ; what ails you ? Do not 
hide your trouble from me : speak to me ; oh, speak to me ! She spoke- 
not. H,er tears continued flowing. Her eyes, where calmness no longer 
dwelt, but tears and anxiety, bent towards me, then turned away, then 
turned to me again. She said only, Poor Sergi! unhappy Sophie! — I 
had laid my face on her knees; I was wetting her apron with my 
tears" 

I# word, there is nothing for it but marriage. Old Diderot, 
joyous as he was to see his Son once more, started back in indig* 
nation and derision from such a proposal ; and young Diderot 
to Paris, and be forbid %e beloved house, and fell 

• llte reiittrade appears to have been a “ sempstress Ope in laces and linens the 
exaggerated : otherwise the shadow may be faithful enough. 
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sick, and come to the point of death; before the fair one’s scruples 
could be subdued. However, she sent to get news of him ; “ learnt 
that his room was a perfect dog-kennel , that he lay without nou- 
rishment, without attendance, wasted, sad : thereupon she took 
her resolution ; mounted to him, promised to be his wife ; # and 
mother and daughter now became his purses. So soon as he 
recovered, they w r ent to Saint-Pierre, and were married at fnid- 
night ( 1744 ).”, It only remains to add, that if the Sophie whqm 
he had wedded fell much short of this Sophie ‘whom he delineates, 
the fault was less in her qualities than in his own unstable fancy: 
as in youth she was “ tall, beautiful, pious, and wise,” so through 
a long life she seems to have approved herself a woman of cou- s 
rage, discretion, faithful affection ; far too good a wife for such a 
husband. 

“ My father was of too jealous a character to let my mother con- 
tinue a traffic, which obliged her to receive strangers and treat with 
them : he begged her therefore to give up that business ; she was very 
loth to consent ; poverty did not alarm her on her own account, but 
her mother was old, unlikely to remain with her long, and the fear 
* of not being able to provide for all her wants was afflicting: never- 
theless, persuading herself that this sacrifice was for her husband’s 
happiness, she made it. A charwoman looked in daily, to sweep 
their little lodging, and fetch provisions for the day; my mother 
managed all .the rest. Often when my father dined or supped out, 
she would dine or sup on bread ; and took a great pleasure in the 
thought that, next day, she could double her little ordinary for him. 

, Coffee was too considerable a luxury for a household of this sort : but 
she could not think of his wanting it, and every day gave him six 
sous to go and have his cup, at the Cafe de la Regence, and see the 
chess-playing there. 

“ It was now that he translated the History of Greece in three 
volumes” (by the English Stanyan); “he sold it for hundred 
crowns. This sum brought a sort of supply into the house. * * * 

“ My mother had been brought to bed of a daughter : she was now 
big a second time. In spite of her precautions, solitary life, and .the 
pains she had taken to pass off her husband as her brother, his family, 
in the seclusion of their province, learnt that he was living with two 
women. Directly the birth, the morals, the character of my mother 
became objects of the blackest calumny. He foresaw that discussions 
by letter would be endless : he found it simpler to put his wife into 
the stage-coach, and send her to his parents. She had just been 
delivered of a son ; he announced this event to his father, and the 
departure of my mother. 1 She set out yesterday/ said he ; * she will 
be with you in three dkys. Y0 will say to her what shall please you, 
and send her bank when you are tired of her/ Singular as thfa sort 
of explanation was, they determined, in any case, on sending my 
father s sister to receive Her. Their first welcome was , more than 
cold: the levelling grew less painful to her; but next morning 
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betimes the went in to bet father-in-law ; treated him as if he had 
been her own father ; her respect and her caresses charmed the good, 
sensible old man. Coming down stairs, she began working ; refused 
Tpthjng that could please a family whom she was not afraid of, and 
wished to be loved by. Her conduct was the only excuse she gave 
for her husband’s choice : her appearance had prepossessed them in her 


Inheritment should be revoked. They kept her three months; and 
aent her back loaded with whatever they could think would be useful 
pr agreeable to her.” 

All this is heSbtiful, told with a graceful simplicity ; the beau- 
tiful, real-ideal prose-idyl of a Literary Life ; but, alas, in the music 
Of your prose-idyl there lurks ever an accursed dissonance (or the 
players make one); where men are, there will be mischief. 
“ This journey,” writes Mademoiselle, “ cost my mother many 
tears.” What will the reader say when he finds that Monsieur 
Ptderot has, in the interim, taken up with a certain Madame de 
Puisieux ; and welcomes his brave Wife (worthy to have been a 
true mail’s) with a heart and bosom henceforth estranged from 
her! Madame Diderot " made two journeys to Langres, and 
both Were fatal to her peace.” This affair of the Puisieux, for 
.whom he despicably enough not only burned, but toiled and made 
money, kept Him busy for some ten years; till at length, finding 
that sHe played false, he gave her up ; and minor miscellaneous 
flirtations seem to have succeeded. But, returning from her second 
journey, the much-enduring House-mother finds him in meridian 
glory with one Voland, the un-maiden Daughter of a “ Financier’s 
Widow;” to whom we owe this present preternuptial Correspond- 
ence ; to whom indeed he mainly devoted himself for the rest of 
his life, “ parting his time between his study and her;” to his 
own Wife and household giving little save the trouble of cooking 
-for him, and of painfully, with repressed or irrepressible discon- 
tent, keeping up some appearance of terms with him. Alas ! 
alas ! and bis Puisieux seems to have been a hollow Mercenary 
(to whose scandalous soul he reckons obscenest of Books fit nutri- 
ment); and the Voland an elderly Spinster, with caur sensible, 
cccur honnite, ante tendre et bonne! And then . those old dinings 
yW bread ; the six sous spared for his cup of coffee ! Foolish 
piderot, scarcely pardonable Diderot ! A hard saying it is, yet a 
trueone : scoundreliun signifies injustice, and should be left, to 
alone. For thy wronged Wife,|Whom thou hadst 
.. sw&f% far other things to, ever in her afflictions (here so hos- 
■; $ely scanned and written of), a true sympathy will awaken ; 
and sorrow tha( J$|e patient, or even impatient, endurances of siich 
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% woman should be matter of speculation and sclf-gratwlstion tq 
such another. 

But looking out of doors now> from an indifferently-guided 
Household, which must have fallen shamefully in piece** bad npt 
a wife beep wiser and strongertban her husband,— we find the 
Phiiqsophe making distinct w|y with fW Bibliopofic world : and 
likely, in the erid. to pickup* a kind of living there. The Stan- 
yan’s History of Greece ; the other English-translated, nameless 
Medical Dictionary, are dropped by all editors as worthless : a 
like fate ought, with little damage, have overtakcn.tjie Essqi syr 
lc Merit p et la Vertu, rendered or redacted out of Shaftesbury’s 
Characteristic *. In which redaction, with its Notes, of anxiqus 
Orthodoxy (and bottomless Falsehood looking through it), we in' 
dividually have found nothing, save a confirmation of the old 
twice-repeated experience. That in Shaftesbury’s famed Book 
there lay, if any meaning, a meaning of such long-\virjdedness, 
circumvolution and lubricity, that, like an eel, it must for ever slip 
through our fingers, and leave us aloup among the gravel* 0ne 
reason may partly be, that Shaftesbury was not only a Sceptic but 
an Amateur Sceptic ; which sort a darker, more earnest, h$ve long 
since swallowed and abolished. The meaning of a delicate, per- 
fumed, gentlemanly individual standing there, in that war of 
Titans (bill meeting hill with all its woods), and putting out 
hand to it — with a pair of tweezers? 

However, our Denis has now emerged from the intermediate 
Hades of Translatorship into the Heaven of perfected Authorship ; 
empties his common-place book of Pensees Philosophiques (it is 
said in the space of four days) ; writes his metaphysico- Baconian 
phantasmagories on the Interpretation de la Nature (an endless 
business to “ interpret”); and cists the money-produce of both into 
the lap pf his Scarlet-woman Pnisieux. Then forthwith, for the 
same object, in a shameful fortnight, puts together the beastliest 
of all past, presepjb or future dull Novels; a difficult feat, unhappily 
not an impossible one. If any mortal creature, even a Reviewer, be 
again compelled to glance into that Book, let him bathe liimself 
in running water, put on change of raiment, and be unclean until 
the evqq. As yet the metaphysico-Atheistic Lettre sur lee Sourds 
ft ftfuets, and Lettre sur les Aveugles, which brings glory and a 
three months’' lodging in the Castle of Vincennes, are at years 
distance in the back-ground. But alreadjf by his gilded tongue, 
growing rspflte, aud sanguineous, projecting temper, he has per- 
suaded Booksellers to pay off the Abbfi Gua, with his lean Version 
of Chambers’s Dictionary of Arts, and convert it into an D n cvelo~ 
pedie, with himself and D’Alembert for Editors; and is henceforth 
(from the year of grace 1751 ) a duly dis-ind|^ured Man ofLet- 
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ters f an indisputable and more and more conspicuous member of 
that surprising; guild. 

' Literature, ever since its appearance in our European world, 
especially since it emerged out of Cloisters into the open Market- 
place, and endeavoured to^pjake itself room, and gain a subsistence 
there, has offered the stilingest phases, and consciously or uncon- 
sciously done the strangest work. Wonderful Ark of the Deluge, 
where so much that is precious, nay priceless to' mankind, floats 
carelessly onwards through the Chaos of distracted Times, — if so be 
it may one day And an Ararat to rest on, and see the waters abate ! 
The History of Literature, especially for the last two centuries, is our 
proper Church History; the other Church, during that time, hav- 
ing more and more decayed from its old functions and influence, 
and Ceased to have a history. And now, to look only at the out- 
side of thcpaatter, think of the T&sos and older or later Racines, 
snuggling to raise their office from its pristine abasement of 
court-jester; and teach and elevate the World, in conjunction with 
that other quite heteroclite task of solacing and glorifying some 
Pullus Jovis, in plush cj^ak and other gilt or golden king-tackle, 
that they iu the interim might live thereby ! Cousider the Shak- 
speares and Moliires, plying a like trade, but on a double mate- 
rial ; glad of any royal or noble patronage, but eliciting, as their 
surer stay, some fractional contribution from the thick-skinned, 
many-pocketed million. Saumaises, now hully-fighting “ for a 
hundred gold Jacobuses,” now closeted with Queen Christinas, 
who blow the fire with their own queenly mouth, to make a pe- 
dant’s breakfast; anon cast forth (being scouted and confuted), 
and dying of heartbreak, coupled with henpeck. Then the Laws 
of Copyright, the Quarrels of Authors, the Calamities of Authors; 
the Heynes dining on boiled peasecods', the Jean Pauls qn water; 
the Johnsons bedded and boarded on fourpence-halfpenny a-day. 
Lastly, the unutterable confusion worse confounded of our pre- 
sent Periodical existence ; when, among other phenomena, a young 
Fourth Estate (whom all the three elder may try if they can hold) 
is seen sprawling and staggering tumultuously through the world ; 
as yet but a huge, raw-boned lean calf; fast growing, however, to 
be a Pharaoh’s l<^n-cow* — of whom let the fat-kine beware ! All 
this of the mere exterior, or dwelling-place of Literature, not yet 
glancing at the intern^), at the Doctrines emitted or striven after, 
will the future-Eusebius and Mosheim have to record; and (in 
a6me, small degree) explain to us what it means. Unfathomable is 
its yneqmng: Life, mankind’s Life, ever from its unfathomable foun- 
tains, irdfjs wondrous on, another though the same; in Literature 
too, the seeing eye will distinguish Apostles of the Gentiles, Prqto 
and Deutero-iiiartyfs ; jstill less will the Simon Magus, or Appo- 
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lonius with the golden thigh be wanting. But all now is on an 
infinitely wider scale; the elements of it all swim far-scattered, 
and still only striving towards union; — whereby, indeed, it hap- 
pens that to the most, under this new figure, they are unrecognis- 
able. 

French Literature, in Diderot’s time, presents itself in a certain 
state of culmination, where causes long prepared are rapidly be- 
coming effects ; and was doubtless in one of its more notable 
epochs. Under the Economic aspect, in France, as in England, 
this was the Age of Booksellers ; when, as a Dodsley and Miller 
could risk capital in an English Dictionary , a Lebreton and Bri- 
asson could become purveyors and commissariat officers for a 
French Encyclopedic. The world for ever loves Knowledge, and 
would part its last sixpence in payment thereof : this your Dods- 
leys and Lebretons well saw ; moreover they could act on it, for 
as yet Puffery was not. Alas, offences must come; Puffery 
from the first was inevitable : woe to them, nevertheless, by whom 
it did come ! Meanwhile, as we said, it slept in Chaos; the Word 
of man and tradesman was still partially credible to man. Book- 
sellers were therefore a possible, were even a necessary class of 
mortals, though a strangely anomalous one ; had they kept from 
lying, or lied with any sort of moderation,"the anomaly might 
have lasted still longer. For the present, they managed in Paris 
as elsewhere: the Timber-headed could perceive that for Thought 
the w'orld would give money ; farther, by mere shopkeeper cun- 
ning, that true Thought, as in the end sure to be recognised, and 
by nature infinitely more durable, was better to deal in than 
false; farther, by credible tradition of public consent, that such 
and such had the talent of furnishing true Thought (say rather 
truer , as the more correct word) : on this hint the Timber-headed 
spake and bargained. Nay, let us say he bargained, and worked, 
for most part, with industrious assiduity, with patience, suitable 
prudence ; nay, sometimes with touches of generosity and mag- 
nanimity, beautifully irradiating the circumambient mass of 
greed and dulness. For the rest, the two high contracting parties 
roughed it out as they could ; so that if Booksellers, in their back 
parlour Valhalla, drank w ine out of the scplls of Authors (as they 
were fabled to do), Authors, in the front-apartments, from time 
to time, gave them a Rowland for their Oliver: a Johnson can 
knock his Osborne on the head, like any other Bull of Bashan ; 
a Diderot commands his corpulent Panckouke to “ leave the 
room and go to the devil allez an diable , sortez de chez moi! 

Under the internal or Doctrinal aspect, again, French Litera- 
ture, we can see, knew far better what it was about than English* 
That fable, indeed, first set afloat by some Trevoux Journalist of 
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^at period, ahd Which has floated foolishly ettegh into every 
feropeah eir since then, of there being an Association specially 
orginizedFor the destruction of government, religion, society/ 
ciVlimy (not to SpMk of tithes, rents, life and property), all Over 
the world: which hell-serving Association met at the Baron 
cf firi&feti's', there had Its blue-light sederimt?, and published 
^ahVacttOnS tegible to all,— was and remains burning bbt a fabfe. 
bbOks, president's hamttter, ballot-box, punch-bowl of such 
OoOfafci have not been produced to the world. The sect 
httosOpheS existed at Pans, but as other sects do; held to- 
K t oy looseStjInformal, unrecognised ties; within which every 
One, no aoyubt, followed his own natural objects, Of prosblyttei, 
pi glOry, of getting a livelihood. Meanwhile, whether in consti- 
fu|ed Association or not, French l^Jiifosophy resided in the persons 
ofthe French PhilOsophes; and, as a mighty deep-struggling Force, 
W$& %Tfc Work there. Reep-stTuggling, irrepressible ; the subter- 
ranean fire which long heaved unquietly, and shook all things 
With ad ominous motidh, was here, we can say, forming itself a 
(decided spiracle ; — which, by and by, as French Revolution, be- 
came that volcario-crater, world-famous, world-appalling, world- 
maddening, as yet ? very far from closed! Fontenelle said, he 
wished he could live sixty years longer, and see what that univer- 
sal infidelity, depravity, and dissolution of all ties would turn to* 
three-score years, Fontenelle might have'keen strange things; 
b to not the end of the phenomenon, perhaps, in three hundred. 

. Why France became such a volcano-crater, what specialties 
there were in the French national character, and political, moral, 
intellectual condition, by virtue whereof French Philosophy there 
and not elsewhere, then and not S6oner or later, evolved itself, — 
u an inquiry that has been often put, and cheerfully answered ; 
;jhe true answer of which might lead us far. Still deeper than 
v'tbis Whence were the question of Whither /—with which, also, we 
; intermeddle nbt hWe^ Enough for us to understand that there 
jyerily a Scene of Universal History is being enacted (a little living 
JtiME-picture in the bosom of eternity) ; and, with the feeling 

« e in that case, to ask not So much Why it is, as What it is. 
>ayiug priorities ancF posteriorities aside, and cause-and-effect 
adjust itself elsewhere, conceive so many vivid spirits thrown 
Jogetper int§ the Europe, into the Paris of that day, and see how 
^*'1etn ean themselves, what they work out apfl attain there* 
jme mystical enjoyment of an object gdei infinitely farther 
^ intellectual, and we can look "at a picture With delight 
/pfit after all that we can be taught about it h grown poor 
^^ibme; ad here* and by far monger reaWn, these fight 
^iderbV td le Voted, 'again UMng and 
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Parisian Life, are worth more to us than many a heavy tome la* 
boriously struggling to explain it. True, we have seen the. pic* 
’tore (that same Parisian life-picture) ten times already; but can 
look at it an eleventh time; nay this, as we said, is not a canvas^ 
picture, but a life-picture, of whose significance there is no end 
for us. Grudge ndt tl^e elderly Spinstei*her existence, then ; say 
not she has lived in vain. For what of History there is, in this 
preternuptial Correspondence, should we not endeavour to forsdvk 
and forget all else, the sensibility itself? The curtain which had 
fallen for almost a century is again drawn up ; the scene is alive 
and busy. Figures grown historical are here seen face to face, 
and again live, before us. 

A strange theatre" that of French Philospphism; a Strange dfa* 
matic corps! Such another corps for brilliancy and levity. For 
gifts and vices, and all manner of sparkling inconsistencies, as the 
world is not like to see again. There is Patriarch Voltaire, of 
all Frenchmen the most French ; he whom the French had, as it 
were, long waited for, f * to produce at once, in a single life, all 
that French genius most prized and most excelled in;” of him 
and his wondrous ways, as of one known, we need say little. In- 
stant enough to " crush the Abomination” ( kraser CInfame) 9 he 
has prosecuted his Jesuit-hunt over many latids and many centu- 
ries, in many ways, with aiv alacrity that has made him dangerous, 
and endangered him : he tfow sits at Ferney, withdrawn from the 
active toils of the chace ; cheers on his hunting-dogs mostly from 
afar : Diderot, a beagle of the first vehemence, he has rather to 
restrain. That all extant and possible Theology be abolished, wiH 
not content the fell Denis, as surely it might have done; the Pa- 
triarch must address him a friendly admonition on his Atheism, 
and make him eat it again. 

D’Alembert, too, we may consider as one known ; of all the Phi- 
losophe fraternity, he who in speech and conduct agrees best with 
our English notions ; an independent, prudent man ; of 

great faculty, especially of greit clearness*and method; famous in 
Mathematics ; no lqss so, to the wonder of some, in the intellectual 
provinces of Literature. A foolish wonder; as if the Thinker could 
think only on one thing, and not on* any thing he had a call towards. 
D’Alembert’s Melanges , as the impress of a genuine spirit, in pecu- 
liar position and probation, have still instruction for us, both of head 
and heart. Th^man lives retired here, in questionable seclusion 
with his Espioafee ; incurs the suspicion of apostacy, because m 
the Enct/clopidie he^saW no Evangile and celestial Revelation, but 
only a huge Folio Dictionary ; and would not venture life and Brnfb 
on it, without a * consideration.” Sad was it to Didefdt to Ve‘e 
Ms feftow-voyuget make for port, and disregard signals^ uriieti the 
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sea-krakens rase round him ! They did not quarrel ; were al- 
ways friendly when they met, but latterly met only at the rate of 
'* once in the two years.” D'Alembert died when Diderot was 
on his death-bed : u My friend,” said the latter to the news-bringer, 
a a great light is gone out.” 

Hovering in the distance, with woe-struck, minatory air, stern- 
beckoning, comes Rousseau. Poor Jean Jacques ! Alternately 
deified; and cast to the dogs ; a deep-minded, high-minded, even 
noble, yet wofully misarranged mortal, with all misformations of 
Nature intensated to the verge of madness by unfavourable For- 
tune, A lonely man ; his life a long soliloquy ! The wandering 
Tiresias of the time; — in whom, however, did lie prophetic 
meaning, such as none of the others offer. Whereby indeed it 
might partly be that thfc world went to such extremes about him ; 
that, long after his departure, we have seen one whole nation wor- 
ship Jiim, and a Burke, in the name of another, class him with the 
offscourings of the earth. His true character, with its lofty aspir- 
ings and poor performings ; and how the spirit of the man worked 
so wildly, like celestial tire in a thick dark element of chaos, and 
shot forth ethereal radiance, all- piercing lightning, yet could not 
illuminate, was quenched and did not conquer : this, with what 
lies in it, may now be pretty accurately appreciated. Let 
bis history teach all whom it concerns, to “ harden themselves 
against the ills which Mother Nature will try them with;” to seek 
within their own soul what the world must for ever deny them ; 
and say composedly to the Prince of thtf? Power of this lower 
Earth and Air: Go thou thy way; I go mine! 

Rousseau and Diderot were earl/ friends : who has forgotten 
how Jean Jacques walked to the Castle of Vincennes, where 
Denis (for heretical Metaphysics, and irreverence to the Strumpeto- 
cracy) languishes in durance; argl devised his first Literary Para- 
dox on the road thither? Their Quarrel, which, as a fashionable 
hero of the time complains, occupied all Paris, is likewise famous 
enough. The reader recollects t&at heroical epistle of Diderot 
to Griimn on that occasion, and the sentence : “ Oh, my friend, 
let us continue virtuous, for the state of those who have ceased to 
beso makes me shudder.” *But is the reader aware what the 
fault of him ■* who had ceased to be so” was ? A series of ravel- 
ments and squabbling grudges, “ which,” says Mademoiselle with 
much simplicity ,“ the Devil himself could not understand.” Alas, 
the Devil r well understood it, and Tyrant Grimnftoo did, who had 
.the ear of Diderot, and poured into it his own unjust, almost 
abominable spleen. Clean paper need not We soiled with a.fqul 
where the main actor is only “ Tyran le Blanc;” enough to 
Jptow that the “ continually virtuous” /Tyrant found Diderot 1! ei- 
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tremely impressionable;”* so poor Jean Jacques must go his ways 
(with both the scath and the scorn), and among his many woes 
bear this also. Diderot is not blameable; pitiable rather; for 
who would be a pipe, which hot Fortune only, but any Sycophant 
may play tunes on ? 

Of this same Tyrant Grimm, desiring to speak peaceably, we 
shall say little. The man himself is less remarkable than his 
fortune. Changed times indeed, since the thread-bare German 
Bursch quitted Ratisbon, with the sound of cat-calls in his ears, 
the condemned “ Tragedy, Banise,” in his pocket; and fled south- 
ward, on a thin travelling-tutorship ; — since Rousseau met you, 
Derr Grimm, “ a young man described as seeking a situation, 
and whose appearance indicated the pressing necessity he was in 
of soon finding one !” Of a truth, you have flourished since 
then, Herr Grimm: his introductions of you to Diderot, to Hol- 
bach, to the black-locked D’Epinay, where not only you are 
wormed in, but he is wormed out, have tinned to somewhat; the 
Thread-bare has become well-napped, and got ruffles and jewel- 
rings, and walks abroad in sword and bag-wig, and lackers his 
brass countenance with rouge, and so (as Tyran le Blanc) recom- 
mends himself to the fair ; and writes Parisian Philosophe-gossip 
to the Hyperborean Kings, and his u Grimm’s Leaves,” copied 
u to the number of twenty,” are bread of life to many ; and 
cringes here, and domineers there ; and lives at his ease in the 
Creation, iu an effective tendresse with the D’Epinay, husband or 
custom of the counify not objecting ! — Poor Borne, the new 
German flying Sansculotte, feels his mouth water, at Paris, over 
these flesh-pots of Grimm; reflecting with what heart he too could 
write “ Leaves,” and be fed thereby. Borne, my friend, those 
days are done! While Northern Courts were a “Lunar Ver- 
sailles,” it was well to have an Uriel stationed in their Sun there; 
but of all spots in this Universe (hardly excepting Tophet) Paris 
now is the one we at court could best dispense with news from : 
nevermore, in these centuries$will a Gritfun be missioned thither; 
never a u Leaf of Borne” be blown court-wards by any wind. 
As for the Grimm, we can see that he was a man made to rise in 
the world : a fair, even handsome outfit of talent, wholly market- 
able ; skill in music, and the like, encyclopedical readiness in all 
ephemera ; saloon-wit, a trenchant, unhesitating head ; above all, 
a heart ever in the right place, — in the market-place, namely, and 
marked " for safe to the highest bidder.” Really a methodical, 
adroit, managing man. By “ hero-worship,” and the cunning 
appliance of alternate sweet and sullen, he has brought Diderot 
to be his patient tnilch-cpw, whom he can milk an Essay from, a 
Volume from,when he lists* Victorious Grimm! He even 
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escaped those same " horrors of the French Revolution” (with 
loss of his ruffles) ; and Was seen at the Court of Gotha, sleek 
and well to live, within the memory of man. 

Tfee world hfts heard of M. le Chevalier de Saint-Lambert } 
considerably in Literature, in Love and War. He is here again, 
aitigifcg the frostiest Pastorals ; happily, however, only in the dis- 
tance, and th| jingle of his wires soon dies away: Of another 
Chevatie^ Worthy Jadcourt, foe the name mentioned, and little 
tifttfe t foe digs unweariedly, mole-wise, in the Encyclopedic field, 
Catching whht he can, and shuns the light. Then there is Helves 
tiul, the well-fed Farmer-general, enlivening his sybaritic life with 
metaphysic paradoxes. His revelations, De P Homme and De 
tEtfpfit breathe the freest Philosophe-spirit, with Philanthropy 
add Setfeibility enough: the; greater is our astonishment to find 
him here so ardent a Preserver of the Game : 


w This Madame de Node,” writes t)iderot, treating of the Bourbonne 
Hot-springs , (t is a neighbour of Helvetius. She told us, the Philosopher 
Was the unhappiest man in the worid on his estates. He is surrounded 
there by neighbours and peasants Who detest him. They break the win- 
dows Of his mansion, plunder his grounds by night, cut his trees, throw 
down his Walls, tear up his spiked paling. He dare not go to shoot a hare, 
Without a train of people to guard him. You wilhask me, how it has 
Mine to pass'? By a boundless zeal for his game. M. Fagon, bis pre- 
decessor, used to guard the grounds with two keepers and two guns. 
Helvetius has twenty-four, and cannot do it. These men have a small 
premium' for every^poacher they can catch j and there is no sort of 
mischief they will foot cause to get more and more of these. Besides, 
they are themselves so many hired poachers. Again, the border of bis 
Woods Was inhabited by a set of poor people, Who had got huts there ; he 
htuTcaUsll all the huts to be swept away. It is these, and such acts of 
repeated tyranny, that have raised him enemies of all kinds 5 and the 
WftUt insolent, says Madame de Not£, as they have discovered that the 
Worthy Philosopher is a coward. 1 would not have hb fine estate of 
Vorfe present, hod I to live there in these perpetual alarms. What 
profits 1 h< {raws from that mode of management 1 know not : but he is 
jdofte there > tih is bated, — he is in fear. Ah 1 how much wiser was 

" that tormented her, she 
j Want money? I have it. 
make of my money than to 
with it?' In Heivetius's place, I Would have said, * They 
I few hares and rabbits, let them be doing. These pdot crea- 
fureShaVe no shelter but my forest, let them stay there.' I Should have 
fdojOUCddite $t. Fagon, and been adored like him” 

foot Helvetius's preserves, at this bout, all broken up, 
Kvraedrated? Neither can the Others, inwhatlaa&^e 
_Je remain eternally impregnable. But If a 

bnersivedfoy geese, need we^ctoflfcr ttatah Etrgtadd 
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is lost by partridges 1 Wo are sons of Eve, who bartered Para- 
dise for alii apple. ... . 

But to retom to Paris and its Philosophe Church-militant. Here 
is a Marnjohtel, an active subaltern thereof, who fights in a small 
way, through the Merciiite; and, in rose-pink romance*pictor6»» 
Strives to celebrate the “ moral sublimfi. An Abb& MoreUet, 
busy with foe Cora Laws, Walks in at intervals, stopping, shrunk 
together, " as if to get nearer himself’* (pout krt plm pth de 
htirttfeme). The rogue Galiani alternates between Naples and 
Paris ; Galiani, by good lock, has “ for ever tettkd the Question 
of toe Corn Laws an idle fellow otherwise ; a spiritual Lazia- 
rone; full of frolics, wanton quips, anti-jesuit gesta, and wild 
Italian hbmour ; the sight of his swart, sharp face is the signal for 
Laughter, — in which, indeed, the Man himself has Unhappily eva- 
porated, leaving no result behind him. 

Of the Baron d’Holbach thus much may be said, that both at 
Paris and at Grandval he gives good dinners. His two or three 
score volumes of Atheistic Philosophised, which he published (at 
his own expense), may now be forgotten, and even forgiven. A 
purse open aUd deep, a heart kindly-disposed, quiet, sociable, or 
even friendly ; these, with excellent wines, gain him him a literary 
elevation, which nd thinking faculty he had could have pretended 
to. An easy, laconic gentleman ; of grave politeness ; apt to 
lose temper at play ; yet, on the whole, good-humoured, eupeptic 
and eupractic : there may he live and let live. 

Nor is heaven’s last gift to man wanting here ; the natural 
sovereignty of women. Your Chktelets, Lpinays, EsptnassCs, 
Geoffrins, Deffands, will play their part too; tligre shall, in all 
senses, be not only Philosophers, but Philosophesses. * Strange 
enough is the figure these women make : ..good souls, it Was a 
Strange world for them. Whajj.with metaphysics and flirtation, 
system of nature, fashion of dress-caps, vanity, curiosity, jealousy, 
atheism, rheumatism, traith, boiits-rimis, noble-sentimetos and 
rouge-pots, — the vehement female intellect sees itself sailing on a 
chaos, where a wiser might have wavered, if not foundered. For 
the rest, (as an hep^rate observer ^has remarked)) they become a 
sort of Lady-Presidents in that society ; attain great influence'; and, 
imparting as well ai receiving, communicate to all that is done or 
said somewhat of their own peculiar tone. * 

In a world so wide and multifarious, this little band of Philo- 
sophes, acting and{,-,speaking as they did, had a most .various re- 
ception to fexpect; votes divided to the uttermost. The mass of 
mankind, busy enough with their own wqrk, qf cobrsellOtsfled 
toem only vtoen'foifeerto dp it; these, meanwhul, form the gtoat 
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neutral element, in which the battle has to fight itself; the two 
hosts, according to their several success, to recruit themselves. 
Of the Higher Classes, it appears, the small proportion not wholly 
occupied in eating and dressing, and therefore open to such a 
question, are in their favour, — strange as to us it may seem ; the 
spectacle of a Church pulled down is, in stagnant times, amusing ; 
nor do the generality, on either side, yet see whither ulteriorly it is 
tending. The Reading World, which was then more than now the 
intelligent, inquiring world, reads eagerly (as it will ever do) what- 
soever skilful, sprightly, reasonable-looking word is written for it ; 
enjoying, appropriating the same ; perhaps without fixed judg- 
ment, or deep care of any kind. Careful enough, fixed enough, 
on the other hand, is the Jesuit Brotherhood; in these days sick 
unto death ; but only the bitterer and angrier for that. Danger- 
ous are the death-convulsions of an expiring Sorbonne, ever and 
anon filling Paris with agitation : it behoves your Philosophe to 
walk warily, and, in many a critical circumstance, to weep with the 
one cheek, and smile with the other. Nor is Literature itself wholly 
Philosophe: apart from the Jesuit regulars, in their Trevoux 
Journals, Sermons, Episcopal Charges, and other camps or case- 
mates, a considerable Guerrilla, or Reviewer force (consisting, as 
usual, of smugglers, unemployed destitute persons, deserters who 
have been refused promotion, ari& l bther the like broken charac- 
ters) has organized itself, and maintains a harassing bush-warfare : 
of these the chieftain is Freron, once in tolerable repute with the 
world, had he not, carrying too high a head, struck his foot on 
stones, aud stumbled. By the continual depreciating of talent 
grown at length undeniable, he has sunk low enough : Voltaire, 
in the Ecossaise, can bring him on the stage, and have him killed 
by laughter, under the name, sufficiently recognisable, of Wasp, 
Jin French, Frilon ). Another Empecenador, still more hateful, 
is Palissot, who has written and got acted a Comedy of Les Philo - 
sophes, at which the Parisians, spite of its dulness, have also 
laughed. To laugh at us, the so meritorious us ! Heard man- 
kind ever the like : For poor Palissot, had he fallen into Philo- 
sophe hands, setious bodily tar-and-feathering might have been 
apjjrelteiided • as it was, they do what the pen, with its gall and 
copperas,' can ; invoke Heaven and Earth to witness the treat- 
ment of divine Philosophy ; — with which view, in particular, friend 
Diderot seems to have composed his Rameau’s Nephew, wherein 
Palissot and others of his kidney are (figuratively speaking) mauled 
and mangled, and left not in dog’s likeness. So divided was the 
worldU]Lite|4try, Courtly, Miscellaneous, ou this matter: it was a 
cooMfedanomaloustime. 

ip&ttg its tffcre notable anomalies may be reckoned the fela- 
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tions of French Philosophisra to foreign Crowned Heads. - In 
Prussia there is a Philosophe King; in Russia* a Philosophe 
Empress: the whole North swarms with kinglets and queenlets 
of the like temper. Nay, as we have seen, they entertain their 
special ambassador in Philosophedom, their lion’s-provider to 
furnish spiritual Philosophe-provender; find pay him well. The 
great Frederick, the great Catherine are as nursing-father and 
nursing-mother to this new Church of Antichrist; in all straits, 
ready with money, honourable royal asylum, help of every sort, 
—which, however, except in the money-shape, the wiser of our 
Philosophes are shy of receiving. Voltaire had, tried it in the 
asylum-shape, and found it unsuitable ; D’Alembert and Diderot 
decline repeating the experiment. What miracles are wrought by 
the arch-magician Time ! Could these Fredericks, Catherines, 
Josephs, have looked forward some three-score years; and beheld 
the Holy Alliance in conference at Laybach! But so goes the 
world : kings are not seraphic doctors, with gift of prescience, 
but only men, with common eyesight, participating in the influ- 
ences of their generation; kings too, like all mortals, have- a 
certain love of knowledge ; still more infallibly, a certain desire 
of applause; a certain delight in mortifying one another. Thus 
what is persecuted here finds refuge there ; and ever, one way or 
other, the New works itself out full-formed from under the Old; 
nay the Old, as in this instance, sits sedulously hatching a cocka- 
trice that will one day devour it. 

No less anomalous, confused and contradictory is the relation 
of the Philosophes to their own Government. How, indeed, could 
it be otherwise, their relation to Society being still so undecided ; 
and the Government, which might have endeavoured to adjust and 
preside over this, being itself in a state of anomaly, death-lethargy, 
and doting decrepitude ? The true conduct and position fora 
French Sovereign towards French Literature, in that century, 
might have been, though perhaps of all things the most im- 
portant, • one of the most difficult to discover and accomplish. 
What chance was there that a thick-blooded Louis Quinze, from 
his Parc aux Cerfs , should discover it, should have the faintest ink- 
ling of it? His “ peaceable soul” was quite otherwise employed : 
Minister after Minister must cousult his own several insight, his 
own whim, above all his own ease ; and so the whole business, 
now when we look on it, comes out one of the most botched, pie- 
bald, inconsistent, lamentable and even ludicrous objects in the 
history of State-craft. Alas, necessity has no law : the statesman, 
without light, perhaps even without eyes, whom Destiny neverthe- 
less constrains to govern (what is still called governing) his nation, 
in a time of World-Downfal, what shall he do, bvft if so may be, 
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for the rest wriggle hither and thither, return upon bis step** 
clout up old rente and open new,— and,, on the whole, eat h» 
victuals, and let the devil take it ? Of the pass to which States- 
manship had come in respect qf Pbiiosojphism, let this oflp fact 
he evidence instead qf t a thousand, M* de Malesherhes write* 
iq wern Oiderqt that uext day be will give orders to have all his 
pupew . aiwaed^Impqseibie I answers Oiderqt; fate del! hnw 
shell I sort, diem, where shall J hide them, within four-and-twenty 
|parf?'tr5'wi them to me, answers M. de MaJesherhes! Thither 
accordingly they go, under lock and seal ; and the hungry catch* 
pqjes find nothing hut empty drawers. 

The Encyeloptdie was set forth first “ with approbation” and 
Prfwtfge du #p»; neat, it was stopped by Authority; neat, the 

f inhliq murmuring* suffered tp proceed; then again, positively 
of the last time, stopped, — and, no whit the less, printed, and 
written, and circulated, under thin disguises, some hundred apd 
Ufty printers working at it with open doors, all Paris knowing of 
it, only Authority winking hard. Choiseul, in his resolute way, 
had now shut the eyes of Authority, and kept them shut. Finally, 
to crown the whole matter, a copy of the prohibited Book lies in 
the King’s private library; and .owes favour, and a withdrawal 
pf the prohibition, to the faolisheit accident : 


" One of Louis Fifteenth’s domestics told jne,” says Voltaire, “ that 
once, the king bis master supping, in private circle ( en petite compagnic), 
at Trianon, the conversation turned first on the chace, and from this on 
gunpowder. Some one said that the bestpowder was made of sulphur, 
saltpetre and charcoal, in equal parts. The Due de la Vallifere, with 
hatter knowledge, maintained that for good powder there must be but 
OUe part of sulphur, one of charcoal, with five of saltpetre, well filtered, 
we)) evaporated, well crystallized. 

'“It is pleasant,’ said the Du<? de Kiverpois, * that we who daily 
ampse ourselves with killing partridges in the Park of Versailles, apd 
sometimes with killing men, or getting ourselves killed, on the frontiers, 
should not kppw what that same work of killing is done with.’ 

0 * Alas ! we are in the like case with all things in this world,’ an- 
swered Madame de Pompadour; * I„ know not what the rouge I put 
Upep my cheeks is made of ; yon would bring me to a nonplus if you 
ftiktid how the silk hose I wear ate manufactured.’ *. ’Tjs a pity,' said 
tjM Due de )a Vallifere, '■ that his majesty confiscated our Dtctionnaires 
EtWebplifaW, which cost us our hundred pistoles ; we should toon 
find th$ dejptficn flfall our questions tfiere.’ The Kjng justified the apt 
of confiscation ; .he had been informed that these tweptyroae folio vo- 
lumes, to % found lying on all ladies’ toilettes, were the most pernicious 
things in tpe world for the kingdom of France.; he bad resolve^ tp Igak 
if Wiusett if this were true, before suffering tht jpek to circulate. To- 
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wards the end of the repast.he tends three of his vaieSt t« bring him e 
copy; they enter, struggling undtr seven volumes each, The article 
powder is turned up ; the Due de la Vallihre is found to he right ; and 
soon Madame de Pompadour learns the difference between the old fWge 
d'Espagne with which the ladies of Madrid coloured their cheek*, and 
the rouge dee dames of Paris. She finds that the Qreek and Roman la- 
dies painted with a purple extracted from *the mures, and that conse- 
quently our scarlet is the purple of the ancients j that there 1« more 
purple in the rouge d'Espagne, and more cochineal in that of France. 
She learns bow stockings are woven j the stocking-frame described there 
fills her with amazement. * Ah, what a glorious book !’ cried the* 
• Sire, did yon confiscate this magazine of all useful things, that yon 
might have it wholly to yourself, then, and be the one learned man in 
your kingdom 1’ Each threw himself on the volumes, like the daughters 
of Lycomedes on the jewels of Ulysses \ each found forthwith whatever 
he was seeking. Some who had lawsuits were surprised to pee the de- 
cision of them there. The King reads there all the rights of his crown. 
' Well, in truth’ (mats vraiment), said he, * 1 know not why they said 
so much ill of the book.’ * Ab, Sire,’ said the Due de Nivernois, * does 
not your majesty see,’ &c. &c.” 

In such a confused world, under such unheard of circumstances, 
must friend Diderot ply his editorial labours, No sinecure is it ! 
Penetrating into all subjects apd sciences ; waiting and rummag- 
ing in all libraries^ laboratories; nay, for many years, fearlessly 
diving into all manner of workshops, unscrewing stocking looms, 
and even working thereon (that the department of 4rt$ and 
Trades might be perfect); then seeking out contributors, and 
flattering them, quickening their laziness, getting payment fpr 
them; quarrelling with Bookseller and Printer; bearing all mis- 
calculations, misfortunes, misdoings of so many fallible men (for 
there all at last lands) on his single back : surely this was 
enough, without having farther to do battle with the beagles of 
Office, perilously withstand them, expensively sop them; toil- 
somely elude them! Nevertheless, he perseveres, and will pot 
but persevere; — less, perhaps, with the deliberate courage of a 
Man, who has compared result and outlay, than with the passion- 
ate obstinacy of a Woman who, having made up her mind, will 
shrink at no ladder of ropes, but ride with her lover, though all 
the four Elements gainsay it, At every new concussion from 
the Power*, IftP roars ; say rather, shrieks, for there is a female 
shrillness injt; proclaiming. Murder! Robbery! Rape! invoking 
men and atfgels; meanwhuffproceeds uhweariedly with the print- 
ing, It’ is- # hostile building up (not of the Holy Temple at 
Jerusalem, but of the Unholy onf, at Paris): thus must Diderot, 
like Ezra, coniTelo^range extremities; and every workman wofks 
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with hfatrowel in one hand, in thq other his weapon of war; that 
so, in spite of all Tiglaths, the work go on, and the topstone of it 
be brought out with shouting. 

Shouting ! Ah ! what faint broken quaver is that in the shout j 
ai of a man tha| shouted with the throat only, and inwardly . 
Was bowed down with dispiritment ! It is Diderot’s faint broken 

S haver $ he is sick and heavy of soul. Scandalous enough: 

e Goth, Lebreton, loving, as he says, his head better even' 
th^rir his profit, has for years gone privily at dead of night, to the 
fi#slied Encyclopedic proof-sheets, and there, with nefarious pen, 
snatched out whatever to him seemed dangerous; filling up the 
g$ip as he could, or merely letting it fill itself up! Heaven and 
Earth! Not only are the finer Philosophe sallies mostly cut but, 
~but hereby has the work become a sunken, hitching, ungainly 
mass, little better than a monstrosity. Goth! Hun! sacrilegious 
Attila of the book-trade! Oh, surely for this treasou the hottest 
of Dante’s Purgatory were too temperate. Infamous art thou, 
Lebreton, to all |ges, — that read the Encyclopedic ; and Philo- 
sbphes not ^eti^swiddling-clothes shall gnash their teeth over 
thee, arid^spk thy memory. — Lebreton pockets both the 
abuse ahd th&iash, and sleeps sound in a whole skin. The 
able Editor fcouid never be said to get the better of it. 

Now, /IfiGfwever, it is time that, quitting generalities, we go in 
this fine auiumn^weather, to Holbach's at Grandval, where the 
hardworked, but unwearied Encfclopedist, with plenty of ink 
and writing paper, is sure to be. Ever in the Holbach house- 
hold, his arrival is a holiday; if a quarrel spring up, it is only be- 
cause he will not come, or too soon goes away. A man of social 
talent, with such a tongue as Diderot’s, in a mansion where the 
only want to be guarded against was that of wit, could not be 
other than welcome. He composes Articles there, and walks, 
and dines, and plays cards, and talks; languishingly waits letters 
from his Voland, copiously writes to her. It is in these copious 
love-despatches that the wtoolr matter is gp graphically painted : 
we have an Asmodeqs’ view of *the interior life there, and live it 
over again with him. The Baroness in red silk, tempered with 
snow-white gauze, is beauty and grace itself; her old Mother is a 
perfect romp of fifteen, or younger; the house is lively with com- 
pany: the Baron, as we said, speaks little, but to the purpose; is 
seen sometimes with his pipe, in dressing gown and red slippers; 
otherwise the best of landlords. Remarkable figured dropin: 
gefiefaW disabled at Quebec; fashionable gentlemen risticalin^ 
in die neighbourhood; Abb6s,suc|gfe* Galiani, Raynal, Morellet; 
perhaps Grimm and his Epinay^ther P^osqphejs and Philo- 
idphesses. Guests too of less dignity, acting rather as butte 
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than as bowmen ; for it is the part of every ope either to have wit, 
or to be the cause of having it. * 

Among these latter, omitting many, there is one. whom, for 
country’s sake, we must particularise; an ancient* personage, 
named Hoop (Hope), whom they call Fire Hoop; by bittb a 
Scotchman. Hoop seems to be a sort of fixture at Grandval, not 
bowman, therefore butt ; and is shot at forhis lodging. A most 
shrivelted, wind-dried, dyspeptic, chill-shivering individual; Pro* 
feasor of Life-weariness; sits dozing there, — dozes there, how*- 
ever, with one eye open. He submits to be called Mummy, 
without a shrug; cowers over the fire, at the warmest corner* 
Yet is there a certain sardonic subacidity in P&re Hoop; wheti 
he slowly unlocks his leathern jaw, we hear him with a sort of 
pleasure. Hoop has been in various countries and situations;* in 
that croaking metallic voice of his, can tell a distinct story. 
Diderot apprehended he would one day hang himself: if so, 
what Museum now holds his remains? The Parent Hoops, it 
would seem, still dwelt in the city of Edinburgh; he, the second 
son, as Bourdeaux Merchant, haying helped them thither, out of 
some proud Manor-house no longer weather-tight. Can any an- 
cient person of that city give us trace of such a man? It must 
be inquired into. One only of Father Hoop’s reminiscences we 
shall report, as the highest instance on record of a national virtue : 
At the battle of Prestonpans, a kinsman of Hoop, a gentleman 
with gold rings on his fingers, stands fighting and fencing for life 
with a rough Highlander; the Highlander, by some clever stroke, 
whisks the jewelled hand clear off, and then — picks it up from 
the ground, sticks it in his sporran for future leisure, and fights 
on ! The force of Vertue* could no further go. 

It cannot be uninteresting to the general reader to learn, that 
in the last days of October, in the year of grace 1770, Denis 
Diderot over-ate himself (as he was in the habit of doing), at 
Grandval ; and had an obstinate “ indigestion of bread.” He 
writes to Grimm that it is the worst of all indigestions: to his 
fair Voland that it lay more than fifteen hours on his stomach, 
with a weight like to Crush the life out of him ; would neither 
remonter nor descendre; nor indeed stir a hairsbreadth for warm 
water, de quelque c6te queje la (the warm water) prisse. 

Clysterium donare , 

% Ensuita purgare ! 

Such things, we grieve to s$p, are of frequent occurrence : the, 
Holbachten table is all too plenteous; tnere are cooks too, we 

Virtm (properly manliness, the c^Kduty of man) meant, in old Rome, poumr rf 
fighting; foams, in modern Rome, Ctotmuteurtkip ; in Scotland, Thrift,— £d. 
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knew, mho boast of ibeif diabalio ability tocausethe patient, by 
successive intensationsof tbeir art, to Ml ‘with new and ever new 
appetite, tillhe explode on the spot. Diderot writes to h*s fair 
one, that bieclothes will hardly button! that he is thus “ stuffed,” 
and*. thus; and so indigestion succeeds indigestion. Such N*r~ 
satires fill the heart of ^sensibility with amazement ; nor to the 
woe* that cheque# this Imperfect, caco-gastric state of existence, 
kibe lair wanting. 

-r^t^:'aQoiety at Orandval cannot be accounted very dull: 
nevertheless let no man regretfully compare it with any neigh- 
bourhood he may have drawn by lot, in the present day; or even 
with t any no*neighbonrhood, if that be his affliction. The {piety 
at Grrandval was of the kind that could not last. Were it not 
thataome Belief is left in Mankind, how could the sport of emit* 
lifig Unbelief continue i On which ground, indeed, Swift, in bis 
masterly argument “ Against abolishing the Christian Religion/’ 
urges, not without pathos, that innumerable men of wit, en- 
joying w comfortable status by virtue of jokes on the Catechism, 
would hereby be left without pabulum, the staff of life cut away 
from their hand* Tjie Holbachs were blind to this considera- 
tion; and joked away,. as if it would last for ever* So too with 
regard to Obscene Talk : where were the merit of a riotous Mother- 
indaw, saying and doing, in public, these never-imagined scan- 
deb, bad no£ a cunmngly-devM^^ fable of Modesty been set afloat; 
were there not ti>me remnants of Modesty still extant among the 
unphilosofdpe classes ? The Samoeids (according to Travellers) 
have few double meanings; among stall cattle the witty effect of such 
is lost altogether. Be advised, then, foolish old woman ! * Burn 
not thy bed’; the light of it will soon go out, and then? — Apart from 
die common household topics, which the 4 daily household epochs’ 
bring with them everywhere, two main elements, we regret to 
s*y r «oaie to light in the conversation at Grandval ; these, with a 
spicing of Noble-sentiment, are, unfortunately. Blasphemy and 
Bawdry. Whereby at this distance, the whole matter grows to look 
poor, and effete; and we can honestly rejoice that it all has been, 
and need not be again. 

‘w But now, hastening back to Paris, friend Diderot finds proof- 
sheets enough on bis desk, and notes, and invitations^ and appli- 
cations from distressed men of letters; nevertheless runs over, 
dll' the first place, to seek news from, the Voland; will then see 
irb&t j# to be done. He wrjtes^much $ talks and visits much : 
besides theSavans, Artists, spiritual Notabilities, domestic 1 of 
migratory, of the period, he has a liberal allowance of ' unnotable 
As^ciatea; eppeeiaHy a whole bevy of young p^^isb, mostly 
ratherapiteful Women-; in whose' gossip 1 ^hf^]^^il,^We'besr 
the rustling of their silks, the clack of their pretty tongues, tittle- 
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(tattle ‘ like their pattens when they wakf andthe sound of it, 
fresh as yesterday, through this long vista of Time, bag become 
significant, almost prophetic.. Ue could not hang heavy on 
Diderots bands : be is a vivid, open, alt-embracing creature; could 
have found occupation anywhere; has occupation here forced on 
him, enough and to spare*. “ He bad much to do, and dad mnch 
of his own,” says Mademoiselle; “ yet threb-fourths ofbislife 
were employed iu helping whosoever had need of his purse* <nf 
his talents, of his management : his study , for the five and twenty years 
I knew it, was like a well-frequented shop, where, as one customer 
went, another came/ 9 He could not find in his heart to refuse 
any one. He has reconciled Brothers, sought out Tutorages, 
settled Lawsuits; solicited Pensions; advised, and refreshed 
hungry Authors, instructed ignorant ones : he has written advert 
tisements for incipient helpless Grocers ; he once wrote the dedi- 
cation (to a pious Due d’Orleans) of a lampoon against himself, 
-—and so raised some five and twenty gold louis, for the famishing 
lampooner. For all these things, let not the light Diderot want his 
reward with us ! Other reward, except from himself, he got none ; 
but often the reverse ; as in his little Drama, La Piice et le 
Prologue , may be seen humorously and good-humoredly set 
forth under his own hand. Indeed, his clients, by a vast ma- 
jority, were of the scoundrel species; in any case, Denis knew 
well, that to expect gratitude, is to deserve ingratitude. — “ Rivi&re 
well contented 9 ’ (hear Mademoiselle) “ now thanks my father, 
both for his services and his advices; sits chatting another quarter 
of an hour, and then takes leave ; my father shows him down. 
As they are on the stairs. Riviere stops, turns round, and asks : 
‘M. Diderot, are you acquainted with Natural History ?’ — ' Why 
a little, I know an aloe front; a sago ; a pigeon from a colibri/ 
— * Do you know the history of the FormicateoV — ‘ No’ — It is 
a little insect of great industry: it digs a hole in the ground like 
a reversed funnel ; covers the top with fine light sand ; entices 
foolish insects to it ; takes them, sucks them, then says to them : 
M. Diderot, I have the honour to wish you good day.’ My 
father stood laughing like to split at this adventure.” 

Thus, amid labour and recreation; questionable Literature, 
unquestionable Loves; eating and digesting (better or worse); in 
gladness and vexation of spirit, in laughter ending-in sighs, does 
Diderot pass his days. He has been hard toiled, but then well 
flattered, and is nothing of & hypochondriac. What little ser- 
vice renown can do him, may now be considered as dene: 
be is in the centre of the literature, science, art, of his nation; 
not iiumbarecl among the Academical Forty, yet in his heterodox 
heart/ entitled td.fep almost proud of the exclusion ; successful 
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in Criticism, successful in Philosophism, nay (highest of sublunary 
glories), successful in the Theatre; vanity may whisper;, if she 
please, that, excepting the unattainable Voltaire alone, he is the 
first of Frenchmen. High heads are in correspondence with 
him the low-bofn $ from Catherine the Empress to Phifidor the 
Chess-player, heisin honoured relation with all manner of men; 
with scientific Buffons, fiulers, D’Alemberts ; with artistic Fal* 
connets, Vanloos, Riccobonis, Garricks. He was ambitious of 
being ' A- Philosophe; and now the whole fast-growing’ sect of 
Pfaitosophes look up to him as their head and mystagogue. To 
Denis Diderot, when he stept out of the Langres Diligence at 
the College d’H&rcourt; or afterwards, when he walked in the 
Subterranean shades of Rascaldom, with uneasy steps over the 
burning marie, a much smaller destiny would have seemed 
desirable. Within doors, again, matters stand rather disjointed, 
as surely they might well do : . however, Madame Diderot is 
alway#true and assiduous; if one Daughter talk enthusiastically, 
and at length (though her father has written the Religieuse) die 
mad in a convent, the other, a quick, intelligent, graceful girl, is 
waring *into womanhood, and takes after the father’s Philoso- 
phism, leaving the mother’s Piety far enough aside. To which 
elements of mixed good and evil from without, add this so incal- 
culably favourable one from within, that of all literary men Dide- 
rojt is the least a self-listener; none of your puzzling, repenting, 
forecasting, earnest-bilious temperaments, but sanguineous-lym- 
phatic every fibre of him, living lightly from hand to mouth, in a 
world mostly painted rose-colour. 

The Encyclopedic , after nigh thirty years of endeavour (to 
which only the Siege of Troy may offer some faint parallel), is 
finished. Scattered Compositions of all sorts, printed or manu- 
script, making many Volumes, lie also finished; the Philosophe 
has reaped no golden harvest from them. He is getting old; can 
live out of debt, but is still poor. Thinking to settle his 
daughter in marriage, he must resolve to sell his Library; money 
i$ not otherwise to be raised. Here, however, the Northern 
Cleopatra steps imperially forward; purchases his Library for its 
full value; gives him a handsome pension, as librarian to keep it 
for her; and pays him moreover fifty years thereof by advance in 
ready money. This we call imperial (in a world so necessitous 
as pu r$h though the whole munificence did not (we find) cost 
ab|$6 three thousand pounds; a trifle to the Empress of all the 
]&j*sras. In fact, it is about the sum your first-rate king eats, 
a* board-wages* in one day; who, however, has seldom sufficient; 
not to speak of charitable overplus. In admiration of h&Em- 
pfoss, the vivid Philosophe is now louder than 4y^l heeyeo 
breaks forth into (rather husky) singing. Who shall blame bimf 
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The Northern Cleopatra (whom, in any cas|, he most regard 
with other eyes than we) has stretched out a generous, helping 
band to him, where otherwise there was no help, but only 
hindrance i gpd injury: all men will, and should, more or# teas# 
obey the proverb, to praise the fair as their own market goes 
in it. , # , V 

One of the last great scenes in Diderot’s Life, is his personal 
visit to this Benefactress. There is but one Letter from him with 
Petersburgh for date, and that of ominous brevity. The Phito» 
sophe was of open, uuheedful, free-and-easy disposition; Prince 
and Polisson were singularly alike to him ; it was “ hail fellow * 
well met,” with every Son of Adam, be his clothes of one stuff or 
the other. Such a man could be no court-sycophant, was ill 
calculated to succeed at court. We can imagine that the Neva- 
colic, and the character of the Neva-water, was not the only 
thing hurtful to his nerves there. For King Denis, who had 
dictated such wonderful anti-regalities in the Abb6 Raynal’s 
History-,* and himself, in a moment of sibylism, emitted that 
surprising announcement (surpassing all yet uttered, or utterable, 
in the Tyrtsean way) how 

ties mains (the freeman’s) ourderaient les entrailles du pritre , 

Au defaut dun cordon, pour etr angler les rois ; 

for such a one, the climate of the Neva must have had something 
oppressive in it. The entrailles du pr&tre were, indeed, much 
at his service here (could he get clutch of them); but only for 
musical philosophe fiddle-strings ; nowise for a cordon! Never- 
theless, Cleopatra is an uncommon woman (or rather an uncom- 
mon man), and can put up with many things; and, in a gentle, 
skilful way, make the crooked straight. As her Philosophe 
presents himself in common apparel, she sends him a splendid 
court-suit ; and as he can now enter in a civilized manner, she sees 
him often, confers with him largely: by happy accident, Grimm 


* u But who dare stand for this ?” would Diderot exclaim. '* I will I I!” eagerly 
responded the Abbl. " Do but proceed.’* (A la Me moire de Diderot , by De Meister). 
— Was the following one of the passages ? 

“ Happily these perverse instructors (of Kings) are chastised, sooner or later, by 
the ingratitude and contempt of their pupils. Happily, these pupils too, miserable in 
the bosom of grandeur, are tormented all their life by a deep ennui, which they cannot 
banish from their palaces. Happily, the religious prejudices, which have been planted 
in their souls, return on them to affright them. Happily, the mournful silence of their 
people teaches them, from time to time, the deep hatred that is borne them. Happily, 
they are too cowardly to despite that hatred. Happily ( heureusement ), after a life 
which no mortal, not even the meanest of their subjects, would accept, if he knew aH 
its wretchedness, they find black inquietude, terror and. despair, seated on the piHow 
of their death-bed (hs noire* inquietude*, la terreur et U d&sdspoir as*is at* ckevet de lepf 
Hi de marl) {JjSffely, " kings have poor times of it, to be run foul of by the like bf 
iheet’ 1 v . ‘ * £ . • v 




at length arrives; aqd tlie winter passeswitbout accident. 
Returning home Jt triumph, he can express himself contented* 
charmed' with his reception;, has mineral specimens* and all 
pianqeF of hypdbor£an memorials for friends; nnheafd-ofttBiii^s 
to to.u; how be crowed the bottomless, half-thawed Dwina, with 
the ‘ water boiling up rdund his wheels, the ice bending like 
leatber,yet crackling like mere ice, — and shuddered, and got 
tbltNkgh safe; how he was carried, coach and all, into the ferry* 
boat at Mittau, on thirty wild men's backs, who floundered m 
the mod, and nigh broke his shoulder-blade; how he investigated 
Holland, and had conversed with Empresses, and High Mighti- 
nesses, and principalities and powers, and so seen, and conquered 
(for his own spiritual behoof) several of the Seven Wonders. 

But, alas ! his health is broken ; old age is knocking at the 
gate, like an importunate creditor, who has warrant for entering. 
The radiant, lightly-bounding soul is now getting all dim, and 
stiff, aud heavy with sleep: Diderot too must adjust himself, for 
thd hour draws nigh. These last years he passes retired and 
private, not idle or miserable. Philosophy or Philosophism has 
nowise lost its charm; whatsoever so much as calls itself Philoso- 
pher can interest him. Thus poor Seneca (on occasion of some 
new Version of his Works) having come before the public, and 
been roughly dealt with, Diderot, with a long, last, concentrated 
gflbrt, writes his Vie de' Stncque\ struggling to make the hollow 
solid. Which, alas! after all his tinkering, still sounds hollow; and 
notable Seneca, so wistfully desirous to stand well with Truth, 
and yet not ill with Nero, is and remains only our perhaps 
niceliest-proportioned Half-and-half, the plausiblest Plausible on 
record ; no great man, no true man, no man at all ; yet how 
much lovelier than such, — as the mild-spoken, tolerating, charity- 
aermoning, immaculate Bishop Dogbolt, to a rude, self-helping, 
sharp-tongued Apostle Paul! Under which view, indeed, 
Seneca (though surely erroneously, for the origin of the thing 
was different) has been called, in this generation, “ the father of 
$11 such as wear shovel-hats." 

The Vie de Seneque, as we said, was Diderot’s last effort. It 
ig&miiia ionly to be added of him that he too died ; a lingering 
Iff quiet death, which took place on the 30th of July, 1794. 
once quotes from Montaigne the following, as Sceptic’s via- 
m plunge stupidly, head foremost, into this dumb Deep, 
Iqwsme, and chokes me, in a moment,— full of insipr- 
and indolence. Death, which is but a quarter of ad hour's 
}fing, witjgput consequence and jjyithoiit injury, dob* dot 
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ea£en an apricot two minutes before, and answered hit wife's 
remonstrances with: Mats quelk diabk dertial vitur- tuque 
cela me fasse? (How the deuce can that hurt me?) Shesjfelf 
again, and he answered not. His House, which die curious wifi 
visit when fiiey go to Paris, was in the Rue Taranne, iP'ifit 
intersection thereof with the Rue SaintrBen6it. The dust that 
was once his Body went to mingle with the common eard** ft. 
the church of Saint- Roch; his Life, the wondrous manifold Force 
that was in him, that was He,— returned to Eternity, andw 
there, and continues there ! 

Two things, as we saw, are celebrated of Diderot* Firstj 
that he had the most encyclopedical head ever seen in this world! 
second, that he talked as never man talked ; — properly, as 
never man his admirers had heard, or as no man living in Paris 
then. That is to say, his was at once the widest, fertileBt, and 
readiest of minds. 

With regard to the Encyclopedical Head, suppose it to mean 
that he was of such vivacity as to admit, and look upon with 
interest, almost all things which the circle of Existence could 
offer him; in which sense, this exaggerated laudation, of Encyclo* 
pedism is not without its fraction of meaning. Of extraordinary 
openness and compass we must grant the mind of Diderot to be; 
of a susceptibility, quick activity ; even naturally of a depth, aud, 
in its practical realized shape, of a universality, which bring it 
into kindred with the highest order of minds. On all forms of 
this wondrous Creation he can look with loving wonder; whatso- 
ever thing stands there, has some brotherhood with him, some 
beauty and meaning for him. Neither is the faculty to see and 
interpret wanting; as, indeed, this faculty to see is inseparable 
from that other faculty to look, from that true wisli to look ; 
moreover (under another figure), Intellect is not a tool , but a 
hand that can handle any tool. Nay, in Diderot we may discern 
a far deeper universality than that shown, or showable, in Lebre- 
ton’s Encyclopedia namely, a poetical; for, in slight gleams* 
this too manifests itself. A universality less of the head than of 
the character; such, we say, id traceable in this man* at lowest 
the power to have acquired such. Your true Encyclopedical is 
the Homer, the Shakspeare ; every genuine Poet is a living* 
embodied* real Encyclopaedia,— in more or fewer volumes ; were 
bid experience, his insight of details, never so limited, the whole 
world lies imaged as a whole within him ; whosoever has net 
seized the whole cannot yet speak truly (much less can he 
musically f which is harmoniously, concordantly) of any part, ,bd| 
will perpeiuhBy need new guidance, rectification. The fit, use 
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pf awin a mao k m hodman; not feeling the plan of the edifice, 
let him saury stones to Hi if be build the smallest stone, it is Itke- 
liestto he; wrong,and cannot continue there. 

3ut the truth is, as regarde Diderot, this easing of the encyclo- 
redicalbead comes mainly from bis having edited aBooksellePs 
Encyclop®dia, and can>adord us little direction. Looking .into 
the man, and omitting his trade/we find him by nature gifted in 
hbigh degree with openness and versatility, yet nowise jnrthe 
highest degree; alas, in a quite other degree than that. Nay* if 
it be meant further that in practice, as a writer and thinker, he 
Has taken in the Appearances of Life and the World, and images 
them back with such freedom, clearness, fidelity, as we have not 
many times witnessed elsewhere, as we have not various times 
seen infinitely surpassed elsewhere, — this same encyclopedical 
praise must altogether be denied him. Diderot’s habitual world, 
we must on the contrary say, is a half-world, distorted into looking 
like a whole; it is properly a poor, fractional, insignificant 
world ; partial, inaccurate, perverted from end to end. Alas, it 
was the destiny of the man to live as a Polemic; to be born also 
in the morning tide and first splendour of the Mechanical Era; 
not to know, with the smallest assurance or continuance, that in 
die Universe, other than a mechanical meaning could exist; which 
force of destin^ acting on him through his whole course, we have 
obtained what now stands before us: no Seer, but only possibili- 
ties of a Seer, transient irradiations of a Seer looking through 
the organs of a Philosophe. 

These two considerations, which indeed are properly but one 
(for a thinker, especially of French birth, in the Mechanical Era, 
could not be other than a Polemic), must never for a moment be 
left out of view in judging the works of Diderot. It is a great 
truth, one side of a great truth, that the Man makes the Circum- 
stances, and spiritually as well as economically, is the artificer" of 
his own fortune. But there is another side of the same truth, 
that the man’s circumstances are the element lie is appointed to 
live and work in; that he by necessity takes his complexion, vesture, 
embodyment, from these, and is, in all practical manifestations, 
modified by them almost without limit; so that in another no 
genuine sense, it can be said the Circumstances make the Man. 
lifow# if it continually behoves us to insist on the former truth 
tpjv^rds ourselves, it equally behoves us to bear in mind the latter 
wj^^p judge of other men. The most gifted soul, appearing 
in France in the Eighteenth Century, can as little embodyhimaelf 

f the intellectual vesture of an Athenian Plato, as in the^graoH* 
tical one ; bis thought can no more be Greek, than ; his la®* 
gunge can. He thipks^pf the things belonging * to jthe Frettch 
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eighteenth century, and in 'the dialect he has learned thdre; in the 
light,and under the conditions prescribed there* Thuj as the 
most original, resolute, and self»directing of all the Mddemr'hds 
Written * u Let a man be but born ten years sooner, or ten' years 
later, his whole aspect and performance shall be different/’ 
Grant, doubtless, that a certain perennial Spirit, true for all tidies 
and all, countries, can and must look through the thinking &f 
certain men, be it in what dialect soever: understand, meanwhile, 
that strictly this holds only of the highest order of meft, 
and cannot be exacted of inferior orders ; among whom, if the 
most sedulous, loving inspection disclose any, even secondary 
symptoms of such a Spirit, it ought to seem enough. Let ns 
remember well that the high-gifted, high-striving Diderot was 
born in the point of Time and of Space, when of all uses he 
could turn himself to, of all dialects speak in, this of Polemical 
Philosophism, and no other, seemed the most promising and 
fittest. Let us remember too that no earnest Man, in any Time, 
ever spoke what was wholly meaningless ; that, in all human 
convictions, much more in all human practices, there was a true 
side, a fraction of truth ; which fraction is precisely the thing we 
want to extract from them, if we want anything at all to do with 
them. 

Such palliative considerations (which, for the rest, concern not 
Diderot, now departed, and indifferent to them, but only ourselves, 
who could wish to see him, and not to mis-see him) are essential, 
we say, through our whole survey of his Opinions and Proceed- 
ings, generally so alien to our own ; but most of all in reference to 
his head Opinion, properly the source of all the rest, and more 
shocking, even horrible, to us than all the rest : we mean his 
Atheism. David Hume, dining once in company where Diderot 
was, remarked that he did not think there were any Atheists. 

" Count us,” said a certain Monsieur : they were eighteen. 

tf Well,” said the Monsieur , " it is pretty fair if you have 

fished out fifteen at the first cast ; and three others who know 
not what to think of it.” In fact, the case was common : your 
Philosophe of the first water had grown to reckon Atheism a 
necessary accomplishment. Gowkthrapple Naigeon, as we 
saw, had made himself very perfect therein. 

Diderot was au Atheist, then ; stranger still, a proselytising 
Atheist, who esteemed the creed worth earnest reiterated 
preaching, and enforcement with all vigour ! The unhappy man 
bad "sailed through the Universe of Worlds and found no Maker 
thereof ; had descended to the abysses where Being no longer 
casts its shadow, and felt only the rain-drops trickle down; and 
seen only the gleaming rainbow, of Creation, which originated 
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front no Son ; and beardonly thee verlsatingstorm which uoone 
gowns; end looked upwards for the Divine Evs. and keheJd 
only tke blade, bottomless, glaring Death’s Eye-sockbt such, 
with all bis wide voyaging*, was the philosophic fortune be had 
reah&d. 

Sadtmough, horrible toough ; yet instead of shrieking over it, 
or bowlrag and Ernulphus’-curaing over it, let us, as the more 
profitable method, keep our composure, and inquire a little, What' 
politely it may mean ? The whole phenomenon, as seems tous, 
will explain itself from the fact above insisted on, that Diderot 
was a Polemic of decided character, in the Mechanical Age. 
With great expenditure of words and froth, in . arguments as 
mate, wild-weltering, delirious-dismal as the chaos they would 
demonstrate ; which arguments one now knows not whether to 
laugh at or to weep at, and utmost does both,— have Diderot and 
his sect [perhaps made this apparent to all who examine it: That 
in the French System of Thought (called also the Scotch, and 
still familiar enough everywhere, which for want of a better title 
we have named the Mechanical), there is no room for a Divinty ; 
that to him, for whom “ intellect, or the power of knowing and 
believing is still synonymous with logic, or the mere power of 
arranging and communicating,” there is absolutely no proof dis- 
coverable of a Divinity ; and such a mau has nothing for it but 
either (if he be of half spirit, as is the frequent case) to trihi 
despicably all his days between two opinions ; or else (if be be 
of whole spirit) to anchor himself on the rock or quagmire of 
Atheism,— and further, should he see lit, proclaim to others that 
there is good riding there. So much may Diderot have demon- 
strated : a conclusion at which we nowise turn pale. W as it much 
,tO kqow that Metaphysical Speculation, by nature, whirls round 
in endless Mahtstroms, both u creating and swallowing— itself?”. 
For so wonderful a self-swallowing product of the Spirit of the 
Time, could any result to arrive at be fitter than this of the Eter- 
nal No? We thank Heaven that the result is finally arrived at; 
and so now we can look out for something other and further. 
But above all things, proof of a God ? A probable God ! The 
smallest of ■ Finites struggling to prove to itself (that is to say# if 
wetvill consider it, to picture out and arrange as diagram, and 
indaeU within' itself) the Highest Infinite; in which, by bypo- 
them, it li ves; and moves, and has its being 1 This, we conjee* 
tare, will cue day seem a much more miraculous miracle man 
that negative result it has arrived at,— or any other result a Still 
abturder chanae ‘might have fed it to. He who, in some singular. 
Tittle ofithe World ’s History, were reduced, to. wander about# in 
Stooptog’ p 0 *tttre, witk painfully constructed sulphur-match wad 



farthing rushlight (as Gowktforapple Naigeon),qr amok; tar- 
link (as Deitis Diderot), searching for the Sun, and did not find it: 
were Ac wonderful and his failure; or the singular Time, and its 
having put him on that search? 

Two small consequences, then, we fancy, may have folMtad* 
or be following, from poor Diderot’s Atheism. First, thin all 
speculations of the sort we call Natural-theology, endeavouring 
to prove the beginning of all Belief by some Belief earlier than 
the beginning, are barren, ineffectual, impossible; and may, so 
soon as otherwise it is profitable, be abandoned. Of final causes 
man, by the nature of the case, can prove nothing ; knows them 
(if he know anything of them) not by glimmering flint-sparks of 
Logic, but by an infinitely higher light of intuition; never long, 
by Heaven’s mercy, wholly eclipsed in the human soul; and 
(under the name of Faith, as regards ethis matter) familiar to us 
now, historically or in conscious possession, for upwards of four 
thousand years. To all open men it will indeed always be a 
favourite contemplation, that of watching the ways of Being, 
how animate adjusts itself to inanimate, rational to irrational ; 
and this, that we name Nature, is not a desolate phantasm of a 
chaos, but a wondrous existence and reality. If, moreover, in 
those same “ marks of design,” as he has called them, the con- 
templative man find new evidence of a designing Maker, be it 
well for him : meanwhile, surely, the still clearer evidence lay 
nearer home, in the contemplative man’s own head that seeks 
after such ! In which point of view our extant Natural-theolo- 
gies, as our innumerable Evidences of the Christian Religion, 
and such like, may, in reference to the strange season they appear 
in, have an indubitable value, and be worth printing and reprint- 
ing : only let us understand for whom, and how, they are valu- 
able ; and be nowise wroth with the poor Atheist* whom they 
have not convinced, and could not, and should not convince. 

The second consequence seems to be that this whole current 
hypothesis of the Universe being “ a Machine,” and then of an 
Architect, who constructed it, sitting as it were apart, and guiding 
it, and seeing it go,-— may turn out an inanity and nonentity ; not 
much longer tenable : with which result likewise we shall, in the 
quietest manner, reconcile ourselves. “ Think ye,” says Goethe, 
“that God made the Universe, and then let it run round his 
finger {am Finger laufen Hesse)?” On the whole, that Metapby- 
skalhurly-burly (of out poor, jarring, self-listening Time) ought 
at length to compose itself : that seeking for a God there , and 
not Acre; everywhere outwardly in physical Nature, and not nti* 
wardly in our own Soul, where alone He is to be found by us***# 
begitis to get wearisome Above all; that ‘Vfamt jwssible Thekiii*.? 




thought, Word, and conduct, meetf with him where you will, is 
found living as if his theory were some polite figure of speech, 
Wd his theoretical God a mere distant Simulacrum, with whom 
h^ fof his part, had nothing further to do? Fool ! The ErgB- 
NaL is no Simulacrum ; God is not only There, but Here, or 
nowhere, in that life-breath of thine, in that act and thought of 
thine, — and thou wert wise to look to it. If there is no God, as 
the fool hath said in his heart, then live on with thy decencies, and 
lip-homages, and inwaid Creed, and falsehood, and all the hollow 
cuhningly-devised galfness that recommends thee to the Mammon 
of this world: if there ism God, we say, look to it! But in 
either ca9e, what art thou ? The Atheist is false ; yet is there, as 
we see, a fraction of truth in him ; he is true compared with 
thee; thou, unhappy mortal, livest wholly in a lie, art wholly 
a lie. 

So that Diderot’s Atheism comes, if not to much, yet to some- 
thing : we learn this from it (and from what it stands connected 
with, and may represent for us), that the Mechanical System of 
Thought is, in its essence, Atheistic ; that whosoever will admit no 
organ of truth but logic, and nothing to exist but what can be 
argued of, must even content himself with this sad result, as the 
Only solid one he can arrive at ; and, so with the best grace he 
can, “ of the aether make a gas, of God a force, of the second 
world a coffin of man an aimless nondescript, M little better 
than a kind of vermin.” If Diderot, hy bringing matters to this 
parting of the roads, have enabled or helped us to strike into the 
tfiier and better road, let him have our thanks for it. As to 
what remains, be pity our only feeling ; was not his creed miser- 
able enough ; nay, moreover, did not he bear its miserableness, 
so to speak, in our stead, so that it need now be no longer borne 
by any one ? 

In this same, for him unavoidable circumstance, of the age he 
lived in, and the system of thought universal then, will be found 
the key to Diderot’s whole spiritual character and procedure ; the 
excuse for much in him that to us is false and perverted. Beyond 
the'me&gre '* rush-light of closet-logic,” Diderot recognized no 
guidance. That “ the Highest cannot be spoken of in words,” 
was he had imt dreamt of. Whatsoever thing he cannot 

we fright kliimi % measure and weigh, and carry pif 
Wraffipifobe W is simply not there for him. 

He dwelt all his dajtein the 4i thin rind of the. Conscious;” the 
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deep fathomless domain of the Unconscious, whereontheoth^^ 
rests, and has iU meaning, washot,i*nder any shape, siupis^d by 
him.Thusmust the Sanctuary of Man's Soul stand p^renmally 
shut against this man ; where his hand ceased to grope/fhe World 
ended : within such strait conditions had he to live and l^honr. 
And naturally to distort and dislocate, nqore or less, all things he 
laboured on : for whosoever, in one way or another, recognizes 
not that " Divine Idea of the World, which lies at the bottom of 
Appearances/’ can rightly interpret no Appearance ; and whatso- 
ever spiritual thing he does, must do it partially, do it falsely. 

Mournful enough, accordingly, is the account which Diderot 
has given himself of Man’s Existence ; on the duties, relations, 
possessions whereof he had been a sedulous thinker. In every 
conclusion we have this fact of his Mechanical culture. Coupled 
too with another fact, honourable to him : that he stuck not at 
half measures ; but resolutely drove on to the result, and held 
by it. So that we cannot call him a Sceptic; he has merited the 
more decisive name of Denier. He may be said to have denied 
that there was any the smallest Sacredness in Man, or in the 
Universe; and to have both speculated and lived on this singular 
footing. We behold in him the notable extreme of a man guid- 
ing himself with the least spiritual Belief that thinking man 
perhaps ever had. Religion, in all recognizable shapes and 
senses, he has done what man can do to clear out of him. He 
believes that pleasure is pleasant; that a lie is unbelievable; 
and there his credo terminates ; nay there, what perhaps makes his* 
case almost unique, his very fancy seems to fall silent. 

For a consequent man, all possible spiritual perversious are in- 
cluded under that grossest one of “ proselytising Atheism the rest, 
of what kind and degree soever, cannot any longer astonish us. 
Diderot has them of all kinds and degrees: indeed, we might 
say, the French Philosophe (take him at his word, for inwardly 
much that was foreign adhered to him, do what he could) has 
emitted a Scheme of the World, to which all that Oriental 
Mullah, Bonze, or Talapoin have done in that kind is poor and 
feeble. Omitting his whole unparalleled Cosmogonies and Phy- 
siologies ; coming tb his much milder Tables of the Moral Law, 
we shall glance here but at one minor external item, the relation 
between man and man ; atid at only one branch of this, and with 
all slightness, the delation of covenants ; for example, the most 
important of these, Marriage. 

Diderot has convinced himself, and, indeed, as above became, 
plain enough, acts on thb convictiofiftbat Marriage, contract ^, 
solemnize it in what Way. you will, involves a solecism wtuc&; 
reduces the amount of it% simple zerp. "It is a suicidal cqv<ef 
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aant; MWib forming, *« Thou makest * ^ 

fays as if theargumeat were a eleneher, 

■fr thou makwt a vow of eternal coosUncy under a rock* whUsb h 
eiCB thea crumblrag away/* True, O Dents l the rock crumbles 
AWSy ; ail things are changing ; man changes faster thanmost of 
theim Thst, in the meanwhile, an Unchangeable lies under all 
this, mi looks forth, solemn and benign, through the whole des- 
.d^biid workings of man, is another truth ; which no Mechanical 
Philoaophe, in the dust of his logic-mill, can be expected to 
grind out for himself Man changes, and will change: the 
question then arises. Is it wbe in him to tumble forth, in headlong 
obedience to this love of change j is it so much as possible for 
him 1 Among the dualisms of man’s wholly dualistic nature, this 
we might fancy was an observable one : that along with his un- 
ceasing tendency to chaise, there is a*no less ineradicable ten- 
dency to persevere. Were man only here to change, let him, far 
from marrying, cease even to hedge in fields, and plough them ; 
before the autumn season, he may have lost the whim of reaping 
diem. Let him return to the nomadic state, and set his house 
on wheels ; nay there too axertain restraint must curb his love of 
change, c^ his cattle will perish by incessant driving, without 
grazing in the intervals. O Denis, what things thou babblest in 
thy sleep! How, in this world of perpetual fiux, shall man 
secure himself the smallest foundation, except hereby alone: 
that he take pre^assurance of hb Fate ; that in this and the other 
high act of bis life, his Will, with all solemnity, abdicate its right 
to change ; voluntarily become involuntary, and say once for all, 
Be there then no further dubitation on it ! Nay, the poor un- 
heroic craftsman ; that very stocking-weaver, on whose loom thou 
now as amateur weavest : must not even he do as much, — when 
he signed bb apprentice-indentures ? The fool ! who had such a 
relish in himself for all things, for kingship and emperorship ; 
yet made a vow (under penalty of death by hunger) of eternal 
constancy to stocking-weaving, Yet otherwise, were no thriving 
; craftsmen possible; only botchers, bunglers, transitory nonde- 
acrtpts; unfed, mostly gallows^feeding. But. on the whole, what 
folding it was in the ancient devout deep sour? which of Marriage 
made a Sacrament : thb, of all thura fat die world, is what Denis 
wtU think of for mm a, without dfscftermg, Unless, perhaps* 
itwere to increase the yestryrfees? 

Indeed* it must be granted nothing yet seen or dreamt of can 
* of fijgadBenjs as magitfer morum$ nay, 
feels celled cm, in an age of snch 
into thejntblic Stews, and emit hb 
lifter** WMRer let die curious sir sack 
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matter* follow bint we, having work elrowbetPfWisMttm *f food 
joiun^/W rather ***afei*tnrB^’ Of Diderot’s wfelicacy 
and indecency there i« for us but little to sty. Diderotis not 
.vhat we call indelicate and indecent 5 he is utterly uncleanisdcUnda* 
lous, shameless, sansculottie-samoeidic. To. declare witk-dyric 
fury' that this is wrong ; or with historic calmness, that a ptg&f 
sensibility would go distracted did you accuse him of it, iBiy 
(especially in countries where “ indecent exposure” is cognised 
at police-offices) be considered superfluous. The only question 
is one in Natural History : Whence comes it? What may a man, 
not otherwise without elevation of mind, of kindly character, of 
immense professed philanthropy ; and doubtless of extraordinary 
insight, mean thereby? To ns it is but another illustration of 
the fearless, all-for-logic, thoroughly consistent. Mechanical 
Thinker. It coheres wfell enough with Diderot’s theory of man; 
that there is nothing x>f sacred either in man or around man; and 
that chimeras are chimerical. How shall he for whom nothing, 
that cannot be jargoned of in debating-clubs, exists, have any 
faintest forecast of the depth, significance, divineness of Silence ; 
of the sacredness of “ Secrets known to all ?” 

Nevertheless, Nature is great; and Denis was -among her 
nobler productions. To a soul of his sort something like what 
we call Conscience could nowise be wanting: the feeling of 
Moral Relation ; of the Infinite character thereof, (as the essence 
and soul of all else that can be felt or known) must assert itself in 
him. Yet how assert itself ? An Infinitude to one in whose 
whole Synopsis of the Universe, no Infinite stands marked? Won- 
derful enough is Diderot’s method ; and yet not wonderful, for we 
see it, and have always seen it, daily. Since there is nothing sacred 
in the Universe, whence this sacredness of what you call Virtue? 
Whence or how comes it that you, Denis Diderot, must not do a 
wrong thing ; could not, without some qualm, speak, for example, 
one Lie, to gain Mahomet’s Paradise with all its houris ? There 
is no resource for it, but to get into that interminable ravelment 
of Reward and Approval, virtue being its own reward ; and 
assert louder and louder,— contrary to the stern experience of all 
men, from the Divine Man, expiring with agony of bloody 
sweat on. the accursed down to us two, O reader (if we have 
eve# done one Du|y)— that Virtpe is synonymous with Pleasure. 
Alas ! was Paul, an apostleof the Gentiles, virtuous ;• and was 
virtue its own reward, when kis approving conscience told him 
that he was * the chief sinnenLtf and' (hounded to this life 
afohe ) u of all men the"taj!tt cb&CrQfle r Or has that same .ft 
eublhne Virtue, at bottom-Httleto do with, Pleasure; if-vMl il 
other things? Are Brown, andifinjgbeia, and Suthanattoyand 










‘the«», of «BaH *ccounMo Eubowasod Eupep^; 
“■**# ftr*>fwatrfy-p»cedC8l«rofVio«<Dera*y^ 
e) »>* 4rop in the backet to the “ Gamer 
,, , tetfowbat Denis Sever in this world will grant... •;, 

then willbedo? One of two things: admit, with 
©rfjter^i^ that^here are " c two justices,” — which may be called by 
handsome names, but properly are nothing but the 
pf&Sfcntjtistice, and the unpleasant; whereof only the former is 
binding. Herein, however. Nature has been unkind to Denis ; 
he is not a literary court-tnad-eater ; but a free, genial, even 
pbetic creature^ There remains, therefore, nothing but . the 
*<fC6nd expedient ; to “ assert louder and louder in Other 
Wbfds, to become a Philosophe-Sentimentalist. Most wearisome, 
accordingly, is the perpetual clatter kept up here about verfu, 
honnitete, grandeur, sensibilite, ames-nobles ; how unspeakably 
good it is to be virtuous, Jfeow pleasant, how sublime: f'.In 
the Devil and his grandmother’s name, be virtuouB ; and let us 
have an end of it!*’ In such sort (we will nevertheless joyfully 
recognise) does great Nature in spite of all contradictions, declare 
her royalty, her divineness ; ^nd, for the poor Mechanical Philo- 
sbphe, hasyprepared, since the substance is hidden from him, a 
shadow Wherewith he can be cheered. 

. “ In fine, to our ill-starred Mechanical Philosopbe-Sentimen- 
talist, with his loud preaching and rather poor performing, shall 
We not, in, Various respects, “ thankfully stretch out the hand?” 
In all ways it was necessary that the logical side of things 
shoitld likewise be made available.” On the whole, wondrous 
developments of much, of Morality among the rest, are 
viable in the course of the world’s doings, at this day. A plan- 
ftbfe prediction were that the Ascetic System is not to regain its 
elusive dotninancy. Ever, indeed, must Self-denial, dnnihi- 
;j lationoj Self , be the beginning of all moral action meanwhile, 
that looks well, may discern filaments of a nobler System, 
Wherein this lies included as one harmonious element Who 
kbows what new nnfoldings and complex adjustments await Its, 
before (for example) the true relation of moral Greatness to 
ixlMf CorrectKiess, and their proportionalvahie, can be established ? 
HoW, again, is perfect tolerance for |he Wrong to coexist with 
everpresent conviction tbat^ight stands related to it as *<3od 
dttCs tb a Devil,*— an Infinite to an opposite Infinite? Haw* in 
tt word, through wbat tumultuous vicissitudes, after bow many 
folsepattnd eferts, deepemng the cOnfusion, shall it, *t. length, 
IJpb’ manifest) and kefft conunsially manifest to the hearts 
^ hot the hipest but the 

*ba* Adft^feauUfiil (diering from the falsa,?*** 
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Heaven does from Vauxhall) comprehends in it thejSood?~ 
In some future century, it may be found that Denis Diderot, 
acting and professing, in wholeness and with full conviction, wrtiat 
the immense multitude act in halfness and without conviction,—* 
has, though by strange inverse methods, forwarded the result. 
It was long ago written, the Omnipotent “ maketh the wrath of 
the wicked” (the folly of the foolish) “ to praise Him.” In any 
case, Diderot acted it, and not we ; Diderot bears it, and not we: 
peace be with Diderot ! 

The other branch df his renown is excellence as a Talker. Or, 
in wider view, (think his admirers,) his philosophy was not more 
surpassing than his delivery thereof. What his . philosophy 
amounts to we have been examining : but now, that in this other 
conversational province he was eminent, is easily believed. A 
frank, ever-hoping, social character a miiid full of knowledge, 
full of fervour; of great compass, of great depth, ever on the 
alert : such a man could not have other than a “ mouth of gold.” 
It is still plain, whatsoever thing imaged itself before him, was 
imaged in the most lucent clearness ; was rendered back, with 
light labour, in corresponding clearness. Whether, at the same 
time, Diflerot’s conversation, relatively so superior, deserved the 
intrinsic character of supreme, may admit of question. The 
worth of words spoken depends, after all, on the wisdom that 
resides in them; and in Diderot’s words there* was often too 
little of this. Vivacity, far-darting brilliancy, keenness of theoretic 
vision, paradoxical ingenuity, gaiety, even touches of humour ; 
all this must have been here : whosoever had preferred sincerity, 
earnestness, depth of practical rather than theoretic insight, with 
not less of impetuosity, of clearness and sureness, with humour, 
emphasis, or such other melody or rhythm as that utterance 
demanded, — must have come over to London ; and (with for* 
bearant submissiveness) listened to our Johnson. Had we the 
stronger man, then ? Be it rather, as in that Duel of Coeur-de-Lion 
with the light, nimble, yet also invincible Saladin, that, each 
nation had the strength which most befitted it. 

Closely connected with this power of,conversat{on, is Diderot’s 
facility of composition. A talent much celebrated; numerous 
really surprising proofs whereof are on record : how he wrote 
long works within the week ; sometimes within almost the four- 
and- twenty hours. Unhappily, euough still remains to make 
9uch feats credible. Most of Diderot’s Works bear the clearest 
traces of extemporaneousness; starts pede in nno! They are 
much liker printed telk^ than the concentrated well-considered 
utterance, which, from a man of that weight, we expect to see 
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set in types* It is said, f* he wrote good pages but could not 
write a good book/’ Substitute did not for could Mt* and there 
is some truth in the saying. Clearness, as has been observed, 
comprehensibility .at a glance, is the character of whatever 
Diderot wrote : a clearness which, in visual objects* rises into 
the region of the Artistic, and resembles that of Richardson or 
Defoe. > Yet, grant that ne makes his meaning clear, what is the 
nature of that meaning itself? Alas, for most part, only a hasty, 
flimsy, superficial meaning, with gleams of a deeper vision peering 
through. More or less of Disorder reigns in all Works that 
Diderot wrote ; not order, but the plausible appearance of such : 
the true heart of the matter is not found ; “ he skips deftly along 
die radii, and skips over the centre, and misses it/’ 

Thus may Diderot’s admired Universality and admired Facility 
have both turned to disadvantage for him. We speak not of his 
reception by the world: this indeed is the “ age of specialties;” 
yet, owing to other causes, Diderot the Encyclopedist had suc- 
cess enough. But, what is of far more importance, his inward 
growth was marred : the strong tree shot not up in any one noble 
stem (bearing boughs, and fruit, and shade all round); but spread 
out horizontally, after a very moderate height, into innumerable 
branches, not useless, yet of quite secondary use. Diderot could 
Have been an Artist ; and he was little better than an Encyclopedic 
Artisan. No smatterer indeed ; a faithful artisan.; of really uni- 
versal equipment, in his sort: he did the work of many men; yet 
nothing, or little, which many could not have done. 

Accordingly, his Literary Works, now lying finished some fifty 
yearn, have already^ to the most surprising degree, shrunk in im- 
parlance. Perhaps no man so much talked of is so little known; 
to the great majority he is no longer a Reality, but a Hearsay. 
Such, indeed, partly is the natural fate of Works Polemical, which 
almost all Diderot’s are. The Polemic annihilates his opponent; 
but in so doing annihilates himself too, and both are swept away 
to make room for something other arid farther. Add to this, the 
stigbt-textured transitory character of Diderot’s style; arid the 
fact is well enough explained. Meanwhile, let him to whom it 
applies, consider it; him, among** whose gifts it was to rise into 
die Perennial, and who dwelt rather low down in the Ephemeral, 
and epbemerally fought and scrambled there! Diderot the Great 
has contracted into Diderot thS easily-measurable : so must it be 
with others of the like. 

la how many sentences can the net-product of all that tumul- 
tuous Atheism, printed over many volumes, be comprised ! Nayj 
thewhole Encyc/opedk, that world’s Wonder of the eighteenth 
century* the Belas’ ToWer of an age of refined Illumination, what 
?has itbecbme! Alas! no 'stone-tower, that will stand there as 
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our strength and defence through all times; but, at best, a 
wooden Helepolis (City-taker), wherein stationed, the Philosophus 
Policaster has burnt and battered down many an old ruinous 
Sorbonne; and which now, when that work is pretty well over, 
may, in turn, be taken asunder, and used as tire wood* »Tbe 
famed Encyclopedical Tree itself has prpved an artificial one, and 
borne no fruit. We mean that, in its nature, it is mechanical 
only; one of those attempts to parcel out the invisible mystical 
Soul of Man, with its infinitude of phases and character, into 
shop- lists of what are called “ faculties/’ " motives/’ and such 
like ; which attempts may indeed be made with all degrees of in* 
sight, from that of a Doctor Spurzheim to that of Denis Diderot, 
or Jeremy Bentham; and prove useful for a day, but for a day 
only. 

Nevertheless it were false to regard Diderot as a Mechanist 
and nothiug more ; as one working and grinding blindly in the mill 
of mechanical Logic, joyful with his lot there, and unconscious 
of any other. Call him one rather who contributed to deliver us 
therefrom : both by his manful whole spirit as a Mechanist, which 
drove all things to their ultimatum and crisis; and even by a dim* 
struggling faculty, which virtually aimed beyond this. Diderot, 
we said, was gifted by Nature for au Artist: strangely flashing 
through his mechanical encumbrances, are rays of thought, which 
belong to the Poet, to the Prophet; which, in other environment, 
could have revealed the deepest to us. Not to seek far, consider 
this one little sentence, which he makes the last of the dying 
Sanderson : Le temps , la mature et Vespace ve sont peut-elre quun 
point (Time, Matter and Space are perhaps but a point ) ! 

So too, in Art, both as a speaker and a defer, he is to be rec- 
koned as one of those who pressed forward irresistibly out of the 
artificial barren sphere of that time, into a truer genial one. His 
Dramas, the Fils Nature l t the Pire de Famille have indeed ceased 
to live; yet is the attempt towards great things visible in them; 
the attempt remains to us/aud seeks otherwise, and has found, 
and is finding, fulfilment. Not less in his Salons (Judgments of 
Art-Exhibitions), written hastily for Grimm, and by ill chance, 
on artists of quite secondary character, do we find the freest re- 
cognition of whatever excellence therms is; nay, an impetuous en- 
deavour, not critically but even cre^ttivelyt towards something more 
excellent* Indeed,, what with their unrivalled clearness, paint- 
ing the picture oV&r again for us, so that we too see it, and can 
judge it; what with their sunny fervour, inventiveness, real artistic 
genius (which only cannot manipulate), they are, with some few 
exceptions in the German tongue, the only Pictorial Criticisms 
we know of worth reading. Here too, as by his own practice in 



the Dramatic branch of art, Diderot stands forth dsthe maiij ori- 
ginator Almost the sole one in his own country) of that many- 
sided strdggle towards what, is called Nature, and * copying of 
Nfciuife and faithfulness to Nature; a deep indispensable truth, 
subversive of the old error ; yet under that figure, only as half- 
truth, for Art too is Ar^ as surely as Nature is Nature; which 
^IttSOggle, meanwhile, either as half-truth or working itself into a. 
dfefaole truth; may ' be seen (in countries that have any Art) still 
forming the tendency of all artistic endeavour. In which sense, 
Diderot’s Essay on Painting* has been judged worth translation 
by the greatest modern. Judge of Art* greatest modern Artist, 
in the highest hind of Aft; he read anew, with argumen- 

tative commentary and exposition^ Goe/Ms Works . 

*, V, Nay, let tf* grant, with pleasure, that for Diderot himself the 
Realm s of Art ^e»e < not, wholly unvisrted ; that he too, so heavily 
imprisoned,'8toleJRrohiethean fire. Among these multitudinous, 
most miscellanfeous Writings pf his, in great part a manufactured 
farrago of Philosophism m, longer saleable, and now looking 
melancholy enough>-~/re two, that w r $ can almost call Poems ; 
that have something perennially. poetic in them : Jacques le 
JPataliste ; in a still higher degree, the Neveu de Rameau . The 
occasional blueness of both^ even * that darkest indigo in some 
parts of the former, shall rfot t altogether affright us. As it were, 
sf loose straggling ,sunbea|o*|lies h^re over Man’s Existence in 
France, now nigh a century behind us: ** from the height of 
luxurious elegance" to the d^ptbe of ^shamelessness ” ; all is here. 
Slack, careless seems the combination of the picture; wriggling, 
disjointed; like a^un^le of *flails i; yet strangely united in the 
painter’s inward unconscious feelhtg. Wearisomely Crackling wit 
gets silent; a grim, taciturn, dare-devil, almost Hogarthian 
humour* risesin the background. Likethis there is nothing that 
we know o( in the whole r^nge of French Literature : La Fontaine 
is shallow in comparison; the La^BnjyJre wit-species not to be 
named. It resembles Don Quixote, rather ; of somewhat similar 
r stature; yet of complexion altogether different; through the one 
looks a sunny Elysium, through the pther a sulphurous Erebus : 
both hold of the Infinite. ± J^*$F(*cque$, perhaps, was not quite 
hastily put together : too haste is manifest: the 

' Atithay finishes it off, not ^working out the figures and move- 
^ his brush against the $a»vas; a manoeuvre 

|bidi in this, case has not fr succeeded. The Rameau 9 s Nephew , 
Which i* vSbyf^Orter,: is also the better; may pass for decidedly 
; rlhe bestofjill Diderots Compositions. It looks like a Sibylline 
i ^ttteraited f rOtn a heart all in fusion : no ephemeral thing (for it was 
Sa^ti^e^on Paliaspt) wa9 ever more perennially treated. 
^niyigely%Mlough, too, it lay some fifty years, in German and 
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Russian Libraries ; came nut first iifrthe masterly versiofi of Goethe, 
in 1805 5 and only (after a deceptive m translation • by ft M. Saur, 
a courageous mystfifier otherwise,) reached the Para public, in 
1821 , — when perhaps all, for wh'otn, and against whoo rt avn 
written, were no more! — It is a farc^-tragedy ; and its fatOfhas 
corresponded to its purport. One day it must also be translated 
into English ; but will require to' be done by head; the common 
steam-machinery will not meet jt. 

v' A , * _ * 

**pWe here (con la bocca dolce) take leave of Diderot in his intellect 1 
fual aspect, as Artist and Tbinktjr: a richly endowed, unfavour- 
ably situated nature; whosa effort, much marred, yet not without 
fidelity of aim* can triumph, on rare occasions; is .perhaps 
nowhere utterly fruitless! ^Intheinbral aspect, as Man, hemakes 
a somewhat similar figure ; as Indeed, in all men, in him especially, 
the Opinion and the practice stand closely united ; and as a wise 
mail has remarked, “ the speculative k principles are often but a 
supplement (or excuse) to the -practical manner of life.” In con- 
duct, Diderot can nowise setfhi admirable to us; yet neither inex- 
cusable ; on the whole, not .at all -.quite worthless. Lavater 
traced in his physiognomy^ something timorous;” which reading 
his friends admitted to be h correct one. : Diderot, in truth, is no 
hero : the earnest soul, wayfaring and warfaring in the complexities 
of a World like to overwhelm him^et wherein he by Heaven’s 
grace will keep faithfully warfaring, prevailing or not, can derive 
small solacement "from this light, fluctuating, not to say flimsy 
existence of Diderot : no Gospel in tha&, kind has he left us. 
The man, in fact, with ill his high gifts, had rather a female 
character. Susceptible, sensitive, living' by impulses, -which at 
best he had fashioned into s<m*e show of » principles; with 
vehemence enough, with even a female uncontroulableness ; with 

^little of manful steadfagtness^considerateness, invincibility. Thus, 
too, we find him liVijngsinostly in the society of women, or of 
men who, like women, flattered him, and mfcde life easy for him ; 
recoiling with horror from an s e&rnest Jean Jacques, who under- 
stood not the science of wfefljpngin a vain -show; but imagined 
(poor man) that truth was th^r^^a thing to be told, as a thing 
to be acted. '■*«* > 

We call Dit&fot, then, hot a^ward ; yet no$ in any sense a 
brave man. Neither towards Kifiself, nor towards others, was 
he brave. All the virtues, says Ml de Meister, which require, not 
u a great spite (sequency) of ideas” were his : all that do require 
such a sMife were nojt his. In bther words, what duties were ejts y 
for him he did : happily Nature had rendered sevejaleasy. His 
spiritual aim, moreover, seemed not so much to beenforcement, 
exposition of Duty, as discovery of a Duty-made-ea?>\ Natural 
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enougbthathe should strike into that province of sentiment* 
c<x*tt*iiObte> ahd so forth* Alas, to declare that the beauty of 
wtue fe beautiful, costs comparatively little :*to wiu it, and wear 
\kt 4f quite another enterprize, — wherein the loud braggart, we 
not d»e likeliest succeed. On the whole, peace be 
for that also lies behind us ! — For the rest, as 
hinted* what duties were difficult our Diderot left undone. How 
should hh* t the cceur sensible , front such a monster as Pain? 
And-OPw, since misgivings caifrhol fail in that course, what is to 
tatkftie but till up all^speritics with floods of Seimbilite , and 
voyage more or less smoothly along l ’E$t*U bon ? Est-il mediant ? 
is hi s own account of himself. At alt events, he was no volun- 
f hypociite j that great, praise can be given him. And thus 
liMechamcal PhilOsophtsm, and passion vwe ; working, flirt- 
ing; 4 with more of softness than of true affection, sometimes 
wid|tjhe malice and rage of a child, but on the whole an inex- 
haustible fund or goodnatured simplicity,” h^s he come down to 
us* .for better or worse : and what ian we do but receive him ? ^ 

' 1 t 

- IfnOW we and our feader, reinterpreting for our present want, 
that Life and Performance of jpideroti iiave brought it clearer 
^before us, be the hour spent ^pereon* were it even more weari- 
: some, no profitlessfene! tlave we "not striven to unite our own 
jbrief preseqt^moment more* abd more compactly with the Past 
and Wit|i thaflfuture ; have we not done wjliat lay at our hand 
J^atdSreducmg that same Memoirism of * the Eighteenth Cen- 
iury iato History, and** weaving?* a thread or two thereof nearer 
’totbe condition ofji ^web ”1 

But'ltpUy, if we rise with this matter (as we should try to do 
all) into the proper region of Universal History, and look on 
jjjfimty the eye not- of this time, or of that time, but of Time at 
h|^S'*'^t4iaps' the prediction might stand here, that intrinsically, 
^''Pimnudiy little ties in it ; that one <Juy when the net-result of 
^^n^^ropean^vay of life comes to be summed up, this whole as 
boundless concern of French, Philosophism will dwindle 
thinnest of*fractions, or vanish, into nonentity ! Alas, 
rude History ui|d r fm|ugbu of those same “Juifs mis « 
th§ barbaric A^^-song of, a Deborah and Barak, the 
r&pt* fr.^^4^Utteraij<ds' of unkempt Isaiah|Ja9t now (with 
ieeplit aignificauch) i$y only these three thousand years^what 
' bas/llii thrjee^^ Encyclopidie shrivelled Ipto* within 

itaftp* three rnfarW' Tjhis if P fact which, explain ii| express it* 

■ inwhicb way he. will, ydtir Encyclopedist should -actually dour 
.fidj&r,/ Th&tju&re tones caught from the sacred Melody of the ; 

and meaning forever \ these of his are but 
|||}$ur and jangling dies away without result. 
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u The special, sole aud deepest theme of the World*? and Men*? 
History” says the Thinker of our time, " whereto all other ttajms 
are subordinated, remains the Conflict of Unbelief and Belief^ 
All epochs wherein belief prevails* under what form ltni^y, ere 
splendid, heart-elevating, fruitful for contemporaries and posterity^ 
All epochs, on the contrary, wherein Unbelief, under what form 
soever, maintains its sorry victory, should they even for a moment 
glitter with a sham splendour, vanish from the eyes of posterity ; 
because no one chooses to burden himself with , study of the 
unfruitful.” 


Art. II. — Reflexions sur VEtude des Langues Asiatiques , ad* 
dressees a Sir James Macintosh; suivies (Tune Lett re d . 
Horace Hayman Wilson . Par A. W. Schlegel, Professeur & 
FUniversite Royale de Bonn, &c.* Bonn: 1832. 8vo. >¥ 

In one of those periods when the fine arts were mdst triumphant, 
there lived a painter of acknowledged eminence, to whose genius 
his cotemporaries paid instinctive homage, all whose works chal- 
lenged and obtained universal approbation. He saw, however, 
that there were potent rivals to contest the palm with him in the 
ordinary branches of the pictorial art, aud deemed it essential to 
his fame to discover some new department in which he might 
reign “ alone in his glory.” A bright thought struck him ; most 
of the pictures of lions that existed in fii$ day resembled rathe? 
the monsters of heraldry than any thing in nature — what better 
plan eould he adopt than to remedy this gross defect, to dis- 
place the leonine caricatures, and substitute) bond Jide portraits 
of the monarchs of the wilds? He fried and he succeeded; his 
lions seemed ready to spring from the caiiyass, the timid shuddered 
as they contemplated the terrific ^representations, the curious in 
natural history deserted the menageries and crowded the painter’s 
studio. He became intoxicated with success ; bis vanity took 
the form of a syllogism in Barbara, running yearly thus: 

" Lion-painting is tjie very perfection of art ; 

I paint lions 'better than apy one } 
v I am the greatest man in the universe.” 

of a disputatious and 
was denied almost'&s 

author has appended 

name, hdt there % one among them which we cannot pass over without remark;, he la^ 
it appears, a Knight Commander of the Guelphic Order, the only literary person wbtf 1 
has yet attained that distinction, such men as Leslie, Herschel, and Brewster bfefiljg 
deemed worthy only of the Knight Companionship. Our rulers have on many' occa- 
sions afcown « desire to give foreigners a preference over English scholars: “ Verily 
they have their reward f’ for those whom they have thus d isUngu U bed,’fcavcfgeBeraUy 
pmvedjo be the moot virulent libellers of England. t ^ 


But, alas ! the painter lived in the midst 
perverse generatjoiy his major proposition 


• We hstVo itot copied the Iona list of titles which the 
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soon as propounded. Men came who spoke of Claude’# sweet 
landscapes, of Salvator’s wild scenery, of Raphael’s sublime 
conceptions, and Murillo’s repetitions, rather than representations, 
of human life. At first the reply ‘was easy, “has any of them 
parted a lion ?” for when the answer was in the negative, there 
citSse, the obvious inference, u why then do you dare to compare 
himwith me ?” But in process of time some wicked wit advanced 
a step further in the argument, and declared that if they had not 
painted lions, they had painted what was just as good, if not 
better. Hereupon issue was about to be joined, when our 
painter learned that his minor .proposition had not been permitted 
to pass uncontroverted ; claims were made by aud for other 
pamters of lions, hnd one had the hardihood to assert that no- 
body could paint lions properly who had not visited tropical cli- 
mates and actually seen the beast in his lair. Such conduct 
might have driven an angel to fury ; no wonder that it roused our 
worthy paiutef to deeds of which lie might well be ashamed in 
his more sober hours. He forthwith concocted a pamphlet, vitu- 
perating in no measured terms all the painters of the age ; extol- 
ling lions, and himself, their only good delineator, to the third 
heavens, and accusing his oriental rival of having painted a lion 
with an Unnatural curve in the tail, a gross exaggeration of the 
whisker, and a horrible distortion in the great toe-nail. The 
pamphlet was, however, eloquent, pointed and sarcastic; it proved 
equally tteptrength of the author’s talents and the weakness of 
his temp#, the depth of his knowledge and the shallowness of his 
discretion. In short, it was jiist such a brochure of splenetic 
egotism, wounded conceit and disappointed vanity, as the extra-, 
ordinary pamphlet now lying before us. 

A. W. Schlegel enjoys a European reputation, and deserves to 
enjoy it; we are not the persons to deny his extraordinary merits, 
or ifefuse homage to his great abilities. But we meet him now iii 
a contest where he has voluntarily resigned his privileges, and 
descended from his vantage-ground. While Marius retained the 
stem majesty of virtue, no Cimbrhm would dare to strike him, 
ey^n in the dungeon ; but when traK same Marius had yielded to 
the petulance of^Kfyth and the violence of passion, he forfeited 
those moral claims which had been previously his best protection. 
And in tie same manner, when Professor Schlegel abdicates his 
dignity, rushes into the lists not as a noble%avalier but as an 
angry bo^er^ tfntiy a muck like an insane Malay or ad^gebrifited 
Irishn^{'l|f?,%V,Tdrfeits his claim to deference^ find ;ipust be 
treatedfirkejany other pamphleteer whom mortified .pride and 
disappointed expectations had driven into authorship. 

%jejpii|cipal subjects of the Professors pamphlet ate,: an 
attack ot ‘tfo Oriep|al Translation Fund for their plan in general* 
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and the details in particular, — rather a curious specimen of logical 
arrangement ; a complaint against the East India Company for 
not cancelling their edition of the Hitop&dfcsa, and adopting that, 
of Professor Schlegel ; an extravagant eulogy of the Sanscrit, ewjth . 
a cursory review of its grammars and dictionaries ; a plan for the , 
better cultivation of oriental literature m England; a complaint 
respecting the management of the British ft^useum, and a vindic- 
tive assault on Professor Wilson, for not having spoken of Pro- 
fessor Schlegel with sufficient respect* The offence given by the 
English professor is contained in the two following sentences 

“ I should think it an indispensable requisite, in the first professor of 
the Sanscrit language, that he had acquired his knowledge in India. 
Schlegel has not ventured in translation beyond those works which 
have been previously translated by English scholars.” 

Will it be believed that the author calls these simple words a de- 
claration of war? that he treats them as a deliberate denial of fame 
to the continental Orientalists, for he deems himself 
“ Knight of the shire, who represents them all,*' 
and regards them as a full justification for the constant deprecia- 
tion of the labours of all the English writers on Eastern languages, 
which runs in an under current through every page of this book? 

With only the first of the Professor’s topics have we any con- 
cern ; the others may be briefly dismissed. We trust that, if India 
stock rises, the Company will buy the whole edition of the Hito- 
p&desa ; to the long and laboured praise of Sanscrit literature we 
say, as the philosopher did to the eulogy on Hercules, “ Quis 
vituperavit ?” Professor Wilson is right well able to defend his 
own cause, and would probably feel little obliged to us for volun- 
teering his defence. Omitting, then, these matters, we shall exa- 
mine the particulars of the accusation brought against the Oriental 
Translation Fund, seriatim ; it will be scarcely necessary to re- 
fute them, for in the most important parts the Professor has spared 
us the trouble, and either in a note* or in a subsequent page, con- 
tradicted his charges almost as $o,on as they were made. 

His first objection is to the ^thfe system of publishing transla- 
tions, as a means of diffusing information respecting the nations of 
the East. He says : 

“ I maintain that encouragements offered exclusively to translations* 
far from advancing a ^methodical and truly scientific study of the 
oriental languages, tend to injure it, and must exercise an influence 
pernicious in v proportion to the extent that the committee’s projects are 
realized. Now, if this fundamental study be neglected, — I say more, if 
Asiatic philology be not. brought to greater perfection than it has 
yet attained, it will be hngrissibie to procure good translations* 1 ' , > 

The first assertion, irf this brief paragraph, is contradicted fyy. 
general experience ; translations, even bad translations, 'have led 
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buiu^ to **tady the. originals in their native 

wfhgtie ; owe their first desire for the study of Greek 

* to 'fttf ^ijSy ( ."Homer •? How n^any Italian acho- 

iolearn that language by reading Tasso, 
%h$*xV translations i , Nayvhow many have been 
' tjy/ reading the German translation of 

th*$h6H Atkinson’s version of that poem has 

l^^ bnf r^ published, We know several ardent students 
whom k~ has ted to a zealous cultivation of oriental literature. 
But there is auother matter ftfgpftai by the Professor, conve- 
niently enough for hi* J&FptKe, which we must not lightly pass 
over. There exist languages works of great historical 

and geographical value^tfhich, in a philological point of view, 
are nearly worthless. *W6uid a translation of the “ Gesta Dei 
per Francos," prove injurious to the study of Latin, or is the 
text of Homer likely to beheglected, because we possess versions 
of Strabo, Pausanias and Josephus ? It is of the first importance 
to England at the present moment that means should be afforded 
to the great body of the nation, of acquiring, at least, some gene- 
ral information respecting the history, the geography, the statis- 
tics, and the laws of the Eastern nations, either subjected to our 
sway or connected with us by trade ; it |s, in our opinion, a more 
important object than affording to a few laborious students an 
opportunity of entering deeply into the philosophy, the metaphy- 
sics, o$Hie poetry of any sages, either in the eastern or western 
world. There is, however, no necessity for contrasting these 
objects; the plan of the Oriental Translation Fund excludes nei- 
ther, and we are sufficiently utilitarian to rejoice that the greater 
portion of their attention has been given to the former. 

The second objection of the Professor is, that the translators 
will probably be incompetent, and that, in many cases, even the 
best scholars will be impeded by difficulties almost insuperable. 
This he repeats in a great variety of forms, supports sometimes 
by arguments, sometimes by declamation, and not unfrequently by 
simple assertion ; so that it id ^Scarcely possible to form a con- 
densed view of jris reasoning. On this head we must, therefore, 
be almost as Desultory as the learned Professor himself. He 
.begjn$ by expressing his fears, that many who have acquired a 
merely practical knowledge of oriental languages by residence in 
the East Vill offer their services to the committee, for. the purpose 
of acquiring the reputation of authorship on easy teriujk We regret 
that thetytle of author is not quite so honourable in Engfend as 
to urgemen to volunteer the wearisome toil of translation for 
$the #&6|»le purpose of being able to boast that they had writ* 
■ ten taSefcs. But on the Professor’s own showing, there are 
woi$8 vfnich might fairly be entrusted even to such interpreters. 
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and though such may possess lit^ aitr^UOii for th^ Select 
few, they may contain much valuab%^fotmiitiQ^ for thef many. 
Can the Professor be ignorant of >m& divine tiofc * be twjeb the 
literature of fact and matter, V jjoJf * 
mind i Surely not. H|s he then ^fb r Und^ them btairety to; starve 
a purpose i The complete artswer,^ objection is 

the list of works already published dndef die superintendence of 
the committee; a list which }he/Professpr has not ventured to 
quote ; because it would at oticphaye refuted bis statements. * 

The difficulties which must iha|>edle^en ^ competent translator 
are stated at great length; they ^ ar^^itnperfections of grammars, 
and dictionaries, the errors of commentators, and above all, the 
impurity, in many instances, of the original teat Having dilated 
on these topics with great -force, and some exaggeration, our 
author says, ’ * « ’ 

“ I think I have demonstrated that the translator of a Sanscrit, Persian, 
or Arabian book, of which there does not exist an edition printed and 
corrected with the utmost care, is necessarily compelled to undertake the 
labours of a judicious editor ; to confront manuscripts, bring together 
commentaries, and, finally, make conjectural emendations. Can we ima- 
gine that a philologist, capable of executing this task, would consent to 
present himself in the humble attitude of an interpreter for the herd of 
readers Y' 

To the last question we can, only answer, that a very distin- 
guished philologist, named A. W. Schlegel, has published a very 
excellent translation of the Bhagavad-Gita, and we are happy to 
add, that he designs soon to favour the world with a complete 
translation of the li&m&yami. It is true, that by translating into 
Latin, the disgrace of being “ an interpreter for the common herd 
of readers 0 has been avoided ; but we trust that he is not such an 
aristocrat in the republic of letters, as to maintain that the more 
capable a man is of giving instruction, the less willing he should 
be to instruct. The names of Jones, YVilkius, Wilson, Haughton, 
and many others, might be mentioned in proof, that in England 
at least, the most able philologists are notashai^d to appear “ in 
the humble attitude” of “ interpreters for the hejtl of readers.” 

The Professor follows up this division of the subject by charg- 
ing the committee with neglect of the originals, and it is worth 
our while to quote the passage of the Prospectus on which the 
charge is feiinded, and compare it with the Professor’s translation. 

“ Sect. 10. These translations are generally to be accompanied by the 
original texts, printed separately, and such illustrations as may be con- 
sidered necessary. By the publication of the original text it is intended, 
to multiply copies of such works as uie scarce, and to furnish student!, 
at a moderate expense, with correct copies of the best Asiatic works* to 
Which they, might not otherwise haye access/' 
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mark the translation. — 

* ^“Ces ttaductions seront quelquefois accompagnces des textes oviginaux, 
et c^ ^laircissemens qui seront jugcs necessaives ; en publiant occa- 
sionetlment k tex.te original, on se propose,” &c. 

THc version of " generally” by quelquefois , and the unautho- 
rized^ introduction of occasionellement, prove that the Professor’s 
experience in translations may justly lead him to suspect their 
accuracy. Let it not be supposed that any variation in the 
copies of the Prospectus can have led him into error, for we have 
taken our extract from' his own copy, published in the appendix. 
Neither can we consider the quelquefois to be an accidental 
mistranslation, nor the occdsionellement a casual insertion; for 
these very two words are made the foundation of a vehement 
tirade against the committee, for encouraging translators to the 
exclusion of editors. The words of the Prospectus have a signi- 
fication directly contrary to that attributed to them, and the 
actions of the committee, as appears from their list of publica- 
tions^ fully prove that they have not neglected the encouragement 
of editorial labours, where they were required . They have only 
published the originals When * they possessed a philological or 
ethnological value; but when the matter of the works alone de- 
served attention, they have wisely avoided a useless expense. 
They Jiave not imitated FleischeV, the recent editor of Abulfeda, 
who declares in his preface that the work which he has edited is 
utterly useless and worthless.* 

We must leave for the present the supplemental matter con- 
nected with the second head of accusation, and come to the 
third. The Professor gravely,^ asks, “ Into what language are 
these translations to be made?” Now, after he had established 
to bis own satisfaction, that the general system of translations 
was bad, one would have supposed that it was to him a matter 
of perfect indifference what nation was to be cursed by an en- 
terprize which would injure (i the methodical and truly scien- 
tific study of the oriental languages;” nay, rather, that he 
.would have protested* against France and Germany being allowed 
to share in sucf^destructive proceedings. No such thing: the 
Professor ia^his zeal against England flings consistency to the 
winds; maintains in good set terms that the readers of French, 
Ladn and "German ought not to be excluded from the advantages 
.that may 1 result from tbe labours of the committee; and astounds 
u s by the declaration, ‘that English is inferior to any* of the rival 
languagey as' a medium of translation. Had not rage clouded his 
<4fitelle^tfi v the Professor might have stopped to consider, Whether 
spe&itatiou undertaken by British enterprize, supported by 
firithih money, and managed, for the most part, by British talent, 
, should not be chiefly directed to the advantage of the British 
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people? Had he, however, consulted the list of publication*, or 
rather, had he not chosen to forget the contents of that li£t,~wh,en 
a want of memory served his purpose, he would have seen* that . 
the committee have received and published both French .m& 
Latin translations of oriental works. This is not the placO^to 
enter into a defence of the capabilities of the English language : 
the Professor declares that it contains few compound words; 
v/ill he furnish us with a compound epithet which it cannot ex- 
press? 

The wrath of the Professor is marvellously excited by the 
eulogium which the Prospectus bestows on Arabic and Per- 
sian literature, principally, we suppose, because he is, as he 
tells us, ignorant of both. We have heard that our painter of 
lions invariably vituperated tigers, leopards and elephants. To 
the Arabian literature, he objects its deficiency in epic and dra- 
matic poetry, and generally in works of invention. He declares 
his intention of proving that the best portion of the “ Thousand 
and One Nights” has been derived from an Indian original, and 
throws down the glove to the Baron de Sacy, who has under- 
taken to prove the direct contrary. “ Non nostrum tantas com- 
ponere lites;” we hope, however, to derive much both of instruc- 
tion and amusement from the controversy. But though we by no 
means assent to the Professor’s assertion in its present unlimited 
form, let us see if we cannot find some defence for the poor Ara- 
bians in this very book. What is said respecting the Chinese? 

“ This disdain of fabulous traditions, which Voltaire praises as a trait 
of wisdom, arises, perhaps, from a deficiency of imagination ; but, as a 
compensation, this sobriety of intellect gives a great weight to their 
testimony." 

Now we make the very same claim for the Arabians. It is 
chiefly as historians and geographers that we feel disposed to 
value the ancient Arabian and rersian writers; there are many 
important matters in both departments of knowledge for which 
we must seek elucidation from them — the history of the crusades, 
and the several routes of the Indian trade before the age of De 
Gama, will occur to every body; we shall mention another, — that 
mixed religious and political revolution which placed the Sassa- 
nides on the throne of Persia, restored the religion of Zerdusht 
to nearly its pristine splendour, checked the progress of Chris- 
tianity eastwards, and threw it back upon the west; a revolution 
which has left traces of its influence in Jewish and Christian 
heresies, and in the religion of Mohammed. 

To the Persians our author metes,out even a less share of jus- 
tice than to the Arabs ; he ^ Says, and with truth, that “ their literature 
has fallen into gross extravagances, and their prose usurped the 
most ambitioiis ornaments of poetry.” It is true; the only proof 
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he quotes is the translation of the Bahar Danush, an Ossiairic 
romance, translated by Mr. Jonathan Scott — a criterion about as 
fair as Lady Morgan’s Wild Irish Girl, Maturin’s Montorio, or 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udolpho, would be of the English 
language. We must confess that the style adopted very gene- 
rally by the modern Persian writers merits the blame bestowed 
upon them ; but does the Professor mean to insinuate that the 
earlier writers are subject to the same imputations ? If so, he is 
either wholly ignorant of them, or perversely determined to mis- 
represent them. We must not pass over our author’s parody 
of the modem Persian style, especially as a joke with him is a 
very serious matter. 

“ I shall not now mount the gallant courser of criticism, descended 
from the noble blood of the great Alexandrian steed Aristarchus, to com- 
bat the gasconading tribe of perverted taste, ranged under the banner of 
affectation. Firmly seated in the saddle of reason, supported on the 
stirrups of solid argument, 1 am sure to make head against the enemy 
effectively. But in pursuing the fugitives too obstinately with the arrows 
of derision, I might easily go astray in the sandy deserts of prolixity ; 
and then, perhaps, in spite of myself, I would retain you, my worthy 
friend, who have hastened ft accompany me ou the dromedary of atten- 
tion, — you over whose prosperity may Allah watch; — I would retain 
you, perhaps in spite of myself, near the briny well of weariness, under 
the gloomy tents of ennui.” 

Risum teneatis amici ? This burst, in u Ercles’ vein,” offends 
not simply against good taste ; it is a still grosser violation of good 
faith* If it means any thing, it must be taken as the general 
sample of Persian style; or, as the Professor declares himself 
ignoraut of the language, as a fair sample of all the translations 
from that language with which he had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted. Now previous to the date of his pamphlet, four 
translations from the Persian had been published by the Oriental 
Committee: the History of the Afghans, the Adventures of Hatim 
Tai, the Autobiography of the Emperor Jahan^ueir , and the Au- 
tobiography of Sheikn Mohammed Ali Hazin , none of which 
present the slightest trace of this bombastic style, but are, on the 
contrary, as reihUrl&ble for the simplicity of their construction, 
as they are for the intensity of their interest. Was A. W. Schle- 
gef ignorant of their existence? Then must he forfeit all claim 
to the knowledge which alone would justify his assumption of the 
character of a censor. Was he acquainted with these works? 
We shall not write the sentence that would be dictated by belief 
in such an alternative. 

But we shall be told, as some of Scblegel’s admirers have told 
ns already, that in the interval between the composition and pub- 
lication of this pamphlet, the circumstances of the case had 
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altered, the committee had filled up the lacuna iti the sketchy 
outline which alone their first prospectus presented, and that 
tome allowance must be made for the disappointment of the 
Professor, when he found that his visit to London produced no 
great sensation. To such excuses we give their full weight j 
there is sufficient proof that between the, writing and the printing 
of the pamphlet, Professor Schlegel had learned that some of his 
charges were groundless, and had an opportunity of making the 
same discovery with regard to most of the others. Before his 
pamphlet appeared, he had learned that the Armenian language 
was not excluded ; he might have learned the same fact respect* 
ing the Japanese; it could not have been concealed from him, 
that the committee had, with prompt liberality, undertaken to 
print both French and Latin translations ; he could not have 
been ignorant that the careful editing of the originals, when they 
were philologically valuable, formed an essential part of the 
committee’s labours, tor both facts he might have had the un- 
impeachable authority of his friend, A. F. Stenzler, who was 
then employed both in editing the liaghuvansa, and translating it 
into Latin. We shall not inquire too minutely how much of 
this possible knowledge was actual : and #e are content to believe 
that the Professor acted under misapprehension when he wrote 
the pamphlet, — but where are we to find his excuse when he pub- 
lished it ? 

One word more before we leave this very painful part of our 
subject : the Professor says, 

11 The Sh&h Nameh is tlie most ancient and most remarkable monu- 
ment of Persian literature. Those acquainted with the subject assure 
me that the manuscripts vary very considerably. Until the extent and 
importance of these variations have been determined by the collation of a 
great number of manuscripts, and the text constituted according to the 
rules of criticism, a translation would be a hazardous, useless, and per- 
haps injurious (why ?) enterprise.” 

He adds in a note, 

“ In writing these lines, I was ignorant that this labour is in a great 
degree completed. A young German orieutalist, Mobl, now at Paris, 
has been several years preparing a complete edition of the Shah 
Nameh.”* 

The Professor was unfortunately ignorant of some other matters 
which he might have known. To say nothing of Lumsden’s 
labours, there appeared at Calcutta, in 1829, an edition of the 
Sh&h N&meh, carefully collated with a number of the oldest and 
best manuscripts, by Turner Macau. The number collated was 

* Every true lover of oriental literature will be delighted to hear that this able 
scholar ha* just commenced the printing of this edition, the expenses of which, by a 
generous rivalry* SIS to be defrayed by the Asiatic Society of Paris. 
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seventeen, and four fragments containing the greater part of the 
poem ; and some of these MSS. belong to the fifteenth century. 

We gladly turn from these effusions of pride, petulance, and 
paSsidh, to the Professor’s remarks on Sanscrit literature ; they 
Contain many suggestions equally practical and profound, but 
they are sullied by a spiteful spirit against all English scholars, 
living and dead. Yet, as if to prove the truth of the aphorism, 
that “ anger is a short madness,” the Professor even here scarcely 
ventures on a single insinuation of consequence, which he does 
not subsequently contradict. His theory of the similarity, almost 
amounting to identity, between the Sanscrit and the ancient lan* 
guage of the Medes and Persians, is uot indeed original, as the 
reader might be led to suppose from the ludicrous self»compla- 
cency with which it is propounded, but still we trust that the 
Professor will further develope his views on the subject. The 
profound observations on Sanscrit grammar merit the attention 
of scholars j but their connection with the general purpose of 
the pamphlet it is not easy to discover. The carping critique on 
Wilson's Sanscrit Lexicon admits, however, of no such doubt ; 
it was designed to depreciate that very meritorious work; but 
With cunning that defeats its own ends, the Professor prepares an 
escape from the charge of unfairness, by slipping in at the con- 
clusion of the criticism, “ for the first attempt to form a diction- 
ary no other plan was practicable than that which has been 
adopted/' 

YVe come now to our author’s remarks on the editions and 
translations of Sanscrit works published by English scholars. 
In no part of the work is the determination to depreciate the 
English more flagrant; occasions for- censure are sought with 
Lyncean eyes ; praise, — for in many instances praise was un- 
avoidable, — is niggardly bestowed, -and even then clogged by 
petty and trifling exceptions. A flagrant instance of this is bis 
account of that noble monument of sound learning, deep 
research, and acute critical^judgment, Haughton’s edition of the 
Institutes of Menfi ; the Professor, however, regrets “ that the 
words are not placed as far asunder as the rules for the junctio 
of letters would permit.” “ JHow can they call Venus a perfect, 
beauty ?” said Momus, “ I am sure I heard her slippers creak.” 
^TThe Londou edition of the Hit6p&d£sa deserves all that Mr. 
Schlegel ha s said in its dispraise, perhaps more. It was an edi- 
tion hurried jhrough the press to supply the immediate wants of 
J&e East India College; and it cannot compete for a moment 
the one pft Which the Professor and his learned colleague, 
J Dr v Lassen, have expended the labour of many years. We are 
\etfous m our wish that he may be well remunerated for his toil, 
and earnestly recommend the adoption of the Professor’s work. 
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The translations are next criticised with* capricious severity* 
for we are fothto. attribute our author’s strange 
examples to a worse feeling than caprice. The ctiar^ct^yof 
Sir William Jones is tested by his version of the Hitopi<^%;a 
work which the Professor knows to be posthumous, and bet$W£* 
to have been written as a mere exercise when first that excflfont 
scholar had begun to study Sanscrit. The same test is appji$|l 
to Wilkins ! Has the Professor forgotten his obligations to tfoM: 
admirable scholar’s translation of the Bhagavad Git&? Has be 
tasted the waters of oblivion since he wrote in the preface to his 
own translation of the same poem, “ in interpretatione Bhagavat 
Gita elaboranda, interpretationem viri clarissimi Caroli Wilkins , 
magno mihi adjutumento fuisse, non modo non difliteor, sed ultrd 
gtdtoque anirno id agnosco V* Were we disposed to adopt the 
style of carping criticism, we might easily show that “ maximo” 
might with great propriety be substituted for “ magno ” in this 
passage ; that many of Wilkins’ slips have been faithfully copied 
by his successor, and that some of Schleget’s deviations from 
the English translation are any thing but improvements. We 
have no objection to the Professor’s exulting merriment over the 
tricks played by the crafty Bramins on the first students of the 
Sanscrit ; they were paralleled and surpassed in the middle 
ages, when Greek began first to be taught in western Europe. 
But it is not quite fair for the men who, march at their ease 
into a stormed citadel, to laugh at those who first entered the 
breach, for having made a few false ,steps when surrounded by 
the enemy’s smoke. 

From translations in general, the Professor, after a long 
interval, comes to translations from the Sanscrit in particular. 
We agree in the necessity of all the requisites he authoritatively 
declares must be united in a judicious interpreter of this difficult 
language, and are especially ajixions to state our cordial assent 
t04he following : 

“ The nations of Asia, from* a thousand causes, have a circle of 
Ijdea&j an intellectual horizon far different from that to which we have 
j)een accustomed. Their authors, often speak, of matters, of which we, 
such of us as have not been in Asia, cannot form a clear idea from 
want qf experience.” • 

Professor Schlegel thus deliberately njakes the very same 
assertion, for which he pours all the vials of lfis wrath op the 
head of Professor Wilson. ‘ 

% We cannot now examine the details of jtbe noble plan of $p 
academy for Oriental Literature, which concludes the lettef 
Sir James Mackintosh. ,- f The adoption of it, iu its full 
#e believe lOjfe® impossible, but there are many admirable *faintl 
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mfc by which our countrymen will profit; for no nation has 
Pore frequently and usefully applied the maxim, “ fk& at ut> 
kotte doctri * titan England* 

’ v Before finally taking leave of the Professor, we must notice a 
matter frequently insinuated, but neegf directly expressed in his 
pamphlet. He seems tp think that he did not meet the reception 
jo England which bis merits deserved. What the amount of the 
Professor’s expectations were, is beyond our powers of conjee* 
ifl&e ; but' they must have exceeded the “ digito monstrari «t 
dicier hie est,” if they were not amply realized. The Alhmmm 
has already amply vindicated the British Museum again&Mhe 
charge of discourtesy, by showing, from the example of the great 
Parisian Library, that permitting the loan of books leads to 
intolerable abuses. The Professor’s claim to a special excep* 
lion in his own favour is ridiculous \ in the literary republic 
there must at all events be equality. 

Professor Schlegel commenced the study of Sanscrit late in 
fife, and manifestly regards the great proficiency he has made 
With the partiality proverbially bestowed upon “ the children of 
Old age.” He has done but little, — a translation of the Bhagavad 
©it&, and part of the Ratnay ana, and an edition of the Hit6p&~ 
a, are all the works that have resulted from his ten years’ toil, 
'-rtjbut that little has been done well. He insinuates, indeed, that 
lateness of 4 the period when Indian literature began to be 
Cultivated on the continent was owing to the continental system 
of Napoleon. We can assure him that the great European 
war operated, as strongly in suppressing oriental literature here, 
aa in France and in Germany, it is a merit of which the English 
Scholars must not be deprived, that for many years they pursued 
a laborious and difficult study, uncheered by public sympathy, 
wngdpborted by public aid, not unfrequently ridiculed as patrons 
aifficiles nugae.” Until the, appointment of Professor Lee* 
Jpe English Universities could show no successors worthy of 
Hyde, Pococke, or even White ; Ireland at the present hour, 
n- limited acquaintance with the- Biblical Hebrew only, is re* 

f arded as a sufficient qualification for the professorship of 
IHInta) languages. On this subject we shall quote the words 
Sir W. Jopes. 

^V'if jfeawing in gtemeral has met with so little encouragement, Still 
less^can be ekpecttd for that branch of it, which lies so far reurtfved 
frpip the common path, and which the greater part of mankind 

\ considered as incapable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
Sf pain and want be the lot of a scholar, the- life of an 
» must certainly be attended with peculiar hardships. Gentius 
urely in Holland, and died in misery} who ftrigfd 
important projects, had not the support aod ^Wi|snce which 
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ifftd i-oined him.” 

The discouragements thus described by Sir Williatfl Jotffcib 
werfe aggravated during the close of the last and the coiiiifi&ftce- 
ftifent of the present ceft^tiry. Still there were persons whb 
Jealously pursued the study of what Mr. Haughton has Well 
ctdied tC a gigantic language/* ahd who were ready to offer 
themselves as guides and instructors, when a revolution in public 
taste brought oriental studies into fashion. If the ^honoured 
Veteran Colebrooke had revealed the history of his own feelirigi) 
how frequently would he have recorded the sinking of the heart 
and the failing of the spirit, arising from the prospect thefg 
frequently appeared of hi§ labours remaining, if not wholly Utl- 
knbwn, at least unappreciated! A brighter day dawned \ atten- 
tion was drawn to the neglected treasures of the East, and tht 
continental scholars began to follow in the paths which the 
English had laid open. The greater part of them owned their 
obligations to those who had first opened the road* and smoothed 
its worst difficulties; they regarded them as modern classical 
students do the editors of the Greelt and Roman authors at the 
revival of literature, not as perfect, but as guides to perfection. 
As such they were once praised by Mr* Schlegel himself, and 
Would probably have retained his good word, — his good opinion 
they cannot have lost, — had not some unnamed disappointment to 
vanity, or some pecuniary loss on the edition of the Hitdp&ddsa 
soured his temper and warped his better judgment. 

It 19 gratifying to add, that few continental Orientalists have 
shared these feelings of hostility to England. In th$ last adver- 
tisement issued by the committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, we find the names of Klaproth, Von Hammer, Stanislas 
Julien, and the lamented" R 6 musqt, among those trandator* 
whose works are in a state of immediate preparation. Thus 
have they given the most convincing, because the most practical 
proof, of their approbation of the committee’s proceedings. 
Schlegel indeed quotes the Baron de Sacy as at least in part sup- 
porting his views and sharing his suspicions. This is as gross a 
misrepresentation as any other in the pamphlet, and that is saying 
a great deal. De Sacy, having shown that the translation of the 
Memoirs of -pie Emperor Jahangueir differed in some particulars 
from, a partial translation of the work previously published# ex- 
presses a wish that an opportunity had been afforded of deciding 
between the conflicting statements by a reference to the original* 
He then says, — * * 

* r With whatever reserve we hazard an opinion on this sutjject# 
sennet avoid' mpetting that Mr. Price, who knew tbs fragments jrtllfr 

- v 'V aid . 
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I by Mr/ Anderson, did/ not devote himself to the critical examina- 
tib|i of the work which he has translated ; and we must, in the second 
express ah anxious desire that the committee of translation, 
mfh&i under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 
skbtihTadd to the works whose publication, they so efficiently encourage, 
the original texts, or at least, all that can render the perusal of them 
more useful, and furnish ca benevolent and .enlightened criticism the 
means of appreciating their merit and importance. Doubtless, as the 
work* presented to the committee become more numerous, the necessity 
win he felt of making a judicious selection, as necessary to the success 
of this honourable enlerprize, as worthy of the knowledge and talent of 
those distinguished men who have associated their names for. this 
eminent service rendered to the literature of Asia. We venture to hope 
that these reflexions will not be taken in bad part.”* 

Now, can our readers believe that Mr. Schlegel alludes to this 
candid, honourable, and manly criticism, — without however ven- 
turing to quote it, — as perfectly supporting his objections to the 
principles on which the labours of the committee are founded ? 
lie also quotes Professor Lee’s letter to Sir Alexander John* 
stop, in the year 1S27, on the defective state of Arabic and 
Persian dictionaries, as a proof that the time has not yet arrived 
when translations may be undertaken with advantage. Is the 
professor ignorant of all that has been done since that letter was 
written to remedy these deficiencies ? We cannot speak of such 
an excellent scholar and worthy man as Professor Lee, other- 
wise than in terms of respect and admiration, but we must re- 
mark that the letter here quoted has always appeared to us 
rather too highly coloured. f Dr. Lee’s extensive knowledge and 
wondrous powers of memory have given him a command over 
jnim^te details which few students can- hope to attain ; but from 
r t^U9 Superiority has arisen a taste for all the little particulars and 
trifling niceties of the old grammarians, and a dislike, or perhaps 
t^jitempt, of the simplification of knowledge. It requires an 
Extensive previous acquaintance with the Hebrew language to 
read the Doctor’s Hebrew Grammar profitably, and his additions 
to the admirable Persian Grammar of Sir Wm. Jones seem to us 
any , thing but improvements. The new edition, however, of 
/Richardson’s Persian Dictionary, edited by Mr. Johnston, under 
’ a auspices of the East India Company, obviates all the ofijec- 
hat might be founded on this out-of-date letter. 

written thus far when we received a copy of Mr. Von 
' article in the Vienna Jahrbiicher, on the subject of 
hlet, and we regret to find that he has bestowed such 

_ 7f .e ; Baron de Sacy it at this very moment engaged in printing for the committee 
' itfclSelebrated metrical grammar of the Arabic language, called the Alfiyah; thus prac* 
itteklfly sbonipghow much he respects the objects and favours the plans of the com- 
mittee. ' 

r * 
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severe castigation on the unfortunate Professor. In only One. 
point does he agree with his compatriot — the necessity of the 
committee’s exercising great caution in the selection of the works 
they honour with publication. This he illustrates by a h^ptr, 
but apparently not undeserved attack on Fraser’s translation of 
the War in Bosnia; at the same time he bears honourable test!* 
mony to the great merits of Mitchell’s Turkish Maritime 
History. On all the great points of Schlegel’s pamphlet, Ham- 
mer is at issue with the Professor, and meets him with irresistible 
strength. He ridicules the display of titles in what with him is 
truly a title page; he defends the literature of the Western 
Asiatics with a display of spirit and learning which sets all com- 
petition at defiance ; the presumptuous condemnation of the 
Arabic aud Persian languages he exposes as it well merits, and 
he proves that from them both, important elucidations of that 
very Sanscrit literature for which Schlegel contends may be 
derived. He blames the Professor for appealing to the Asiatic 
Society as a stranger instead of as a member, and wonders at the 
real or assumed ignorance of the Society’s usages that led him 
to declare, 

u I only know that at your general meetings, the president, the 
director, aud the members of the committee, have alone the right to 
speak ; the other subscribers only vote in silence by white and black 
balls.*' 

We more than share Von Hammer’s astonishment, as we hap- 
pen to know that Professor Schlegel claimed and exercised his 
right of addressing the Society when he was last in England. Mr. 
Von Hammer defends the East India Company from the charge 
of neglecting literature, insinuated rather than directly stated by 
Mr. Schlegel; he triumphantly exhibits the list of works which 
have issued from the presses of Calcutta and Madras since the 
year 1826, and answers the Professor’s complaint of these works 
being printed on inferior paper by quietly observing that they are 
printed on better paper than that used for the complainant’s own 
pamphlet. This (however is not all; it is not even a fair specimen 
of the benefits that the East India Company has conferred on 
eastern literature and science. Truly ungrateful would the oriental 
scholars, both of England and the continent, be, if they forgot their 
obligations to that great commercial body. \ They have liberally 
patronized every undertaking, whether literary or scientific, that 
tended even remotely to promote the happiness and well-being of 
the people placed under their care. With respect to the educa- 
tion of their civil servants and writers, the following .statement, 
taken from a work lately published by Parbury, will hesufliciaat* 
to prove that every possible * attention is paid to preparing these 
gentlemen for the important duties they have to disilarge* 
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*' Tbft civil service of India, from wbieh tbeexeeutive, financial, ‘judicial, 
$M commercial departments are supplied, from tbe provincial magistracy 
to ft seat at the Council Board (or sometimes to the governor^gcncrsl- 
^ip)^ originates principally from tbe students of Haileybury College* an 
esfaQli^b^ent founded by tbe East India Company for the better and 
SUW stfpply of men qualifjpd to fill the important duties which devolve 
on an English official, when transplanted to shores where the happiness 
dr miset|rof millions depends upon his talent, his integrity, and moral 
firmness of character. The students at Haileybury, who must enter 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty, are classed in four successive 
terms of six months each ; two entire days in every week are given to 
oriental literature, and part of other days. There are four European 
department^ seven months in the year are devoted to lectures on Yari- 
OPS subject; for instance, a student who remains two years at the 
college, receives in three terms from seventy to eighty hours of law 
tuition, and altogether ninety hours; he is instructed in elemental 
knowledge on. tbe limits between morals and law, political aud civil 
rights ^ in tbe English and Mahomedan criminal law, and on tbe law of 
evidence ; the moral and legal obligations of government are also incul- 
Ctit^l y the laws affecting property, promises and contracts, and the obli- 
gations arising from public and private relations, are carefully taught, as 
Well as the classics, mathematics, and in fact every branch of education 
Which Can he requisite for a statesman on the most extensive field of 

mm* 

, * The ablest masters in every language, European or Asiatic, are 
employed at the college : for Sanscrit as well as Greek, Persian as well 
as Latin, and ilindoostanee and Bengalee as well as French and Italian, 
ark sedulously cultHated ; tbe most learned professors of philosophy are 
algom attendance, and every day, except Sunday, there are lectures/* “ 

That equally efficient instruction is bestowed upon the military 
cadeU, is proved by the high authority of the Duke of Welling- 
ton who declared that the attainments of the engineer and 
artillery officers educated in tbe East India Company’s institution 
41 Addiscoiphe surpassed those of officers of similar standing in 
the royal army. 

Neither has the education of its subjects in India been ne- 
glected by the Company, as appears from the following authentic 
Statement, taken from the same work. 

•Hit was stipulated afr the last renewal of the charter, that KMWGf. 
& 0 uM be annually devoted from the surplus territorial revenue of India 
to the purpose of education; by the following extract from a partita* 
mentary retum in 1832 (No. 7), it will be seen that the company have 
danWodl fcad in some years trebled, the amount laid down in the Act* 
f^OUgh there we* no surplus revenue in India. 

t'VMI . .* £21,884 im £35,8 41 

*Sm * 66,51)3 1829i ... 38,076 

i m im 

1*9$ ..,4MU 
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V As an instance of the efforts making for the diffusion of intelligent 
throughout the British dominions, I may quote the testimony before 
Parliament of the Honourable Holt Mackenzie* who states that since 
the renewal of the last charter, the Bengal Government have established 
a college at Calcutta for the Hindoos, and reformed very much the old 
Moslem College; that colleges have been established at Delhi and Agra, 
for both Hindoos and Moslems; the Hindoo College at Benares has been 
reformed; at the several institutions it has been the object oft govern* 
meat to extend the study of the English language, and good books have 
been supplied, &c . ; that seminaries have been established in different 
parts of the country, and schools established by individuals have been 
aided by government.” 

General science is indebted to them for the longest meridian 
line ever measured, which was accomplished at their expense 
by the late Colonel Lambton; that stupendous work, the trigono- 
metrical survey of Hindustan has been nearly completed under 
their auspices, and the results are in the course of publication 
on a very extensive scale. The map of India, in the construc- 
tion of which Colonel Reynolds of the Bombay establishment wai 
for nearly thirty years employed, cost them from 100,000?. to 
150,000/. They have also a magnificent botanical garden at Cat* 
cutta, and another at Sah&runpur; the superintendent of the for- 
mer, Dr. Wallich, after forming an immense collection of plants 
in Nepal and Ava, was permitted to come home for the purpose 
of selecting and arranging the most curious specimens for publi- 
cation. His work wa9 generously patronized by the Company, 
and his salary was continued during his residence in England, 
although contrary to the letter of the act of parliament. The 
duplicates of the plants brought over by Dr. Wallich, as well as 
of other collections in the Company’s Museum, were liberally 
distributed to the various scientific institutions, both in this coun- 
try and on the continent; in fact there was neither labour nor* Ex- 
pense spared to make the results of Dr. Wallich’s researches as 
extensively useful to science as possible. The publication of 
Buchanan’s statistical survey of India, in three quarto volumes, 
under the patroqpge and chiefly at the expense of the Company, 
must also be mentioned; nor should we forget the presentation 
of a copy of that gentleman’s valuable manuscripts to the library 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, for the use of its members. Every 
work that could be practically useful in India, or that bad even 
o remote tendency to illustrate oriental literature, they have libe* 
rally patronized; and the list of works edited both by Europeans 
and natives, which have issued at their expense from the presses 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, extends to a goodly catalogue* 
They gave 10,000/. for the collection of coins, antiquitidS| gems, 
books, and manuscripts made by *the late Colonel Colin Mac- 
kenzie of Madras* They purchased' the late Dr. Leyden's books, 
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with, delicate generosity, from his family.. They have sent out 
ample supplies of astronomical instruments to India and ap- 
pointed an astronomer. And they afford every inducement to 
their yotmg officers to study the Persian and Hindustani lan- 
guages, by appointing interpreters to their several corps. But 
alas ! what is all this when compared to the per contra balance*** 
they toc^ only six copies of Professor Schlegel’s Hitop&desa! 
'-.’^We'mtye no interest in being the advocates of the East India 
Cbrhpany, but common justice and common honesty imperatively 
demand that we should bear testimony to their constant patron- 
age of oriental literature. In the words of Junius, “ these 
praises have been wrung from us, but they wil^ wear well, for 
Uiey have been dearly earned.” ^ 

We must now say a few words respecting the proceedings of 
the committee of the Oriental Translation Fund, a body whose 
institution we hailed with sincere delight, whose progress we 
have watched with ardent sympathy, and whose presenLtrium- 
pbant position we contemplate with equal pride and pleasure. 
It commenced operations in the beginning of the year 1828; its 
professed Resigns were to open the scientitic and literary treasures 
thepfeast to the natives of Europe, to facilitate the acquisition 
of the Asiatic languages both by supplying accurate t£ap$latiops 
and furnishing correct texts of works possessing a philological 
value ; and subsidiary to these great objects, was the stimulating 
students of oriental literature, by affording them facilities for pub* 
Hsiang the fruit of their labours and offering rewards for success- 
ful^ exertions. We refer to the list of their published works as.a 
.proof of the valuable results that have already followed from the 
institution, merely reminding the reader that, though the opera- 
tions of the committee are closely and jealously watched, one 
ofl^y of their translations has as yet afforded room for the severity 
of criticism. It is our pleasing duty to add, that the benefits of 
the institution have not been confined to England; they have 
llffp Sg|§ all over the continent, and have given a new stimulus to 
me exertions of oriental scholars. We are particularly delighted 
: to’ find that a branch-committee has been formed at Rome; the 
literary treasures accumulated during many ages in the libraries 
4pf "^%the EtenfiLCity,” have never been properly examined; ;we 
:v"Haye reason to nope that among them will be found translations 
' tje most valuable Greek and Latin classics; the Ariuentf& 
version of .the Chronicle of Eusebius so recently obtained sbpyvs 
wtipt fruit jnay be derived from exploring more diligently tlie 
stores of monasteries In treating of this part, of our subject 
we capigpit pass ^jver in silence the exertions of the Earl of Mun- 
ster, to whose indefatigable%eal a wL per tonal influence in pjro* 
curing subscriptions ^Oriental Ironslatiott^und is fiot only 
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largely indebted, but may almost be said to owe its existence; it 
was by him that the u Branch corresponding Committee at 
Rome’ 1 was organized ; it was he that “ secured the sanction and 
approbation of the Roman government, and obtained the active 
and* willing co-operation of the various learned bodies in that city 
and their erudite members, and acquired*the aid of that powerful 
institution the College de Propaganda Fide,” Through him too, we » 
may add, Professor Schlegel was afforded the most ample oppofv 
tunities of te&rning the nature and objects of the Oriental Trans* 
lation Fund during his recent visit to England. But though the 
Professor seems not to have availed himself of such advantages, 
we are assured tlnat the honourable exertions of this nobleman to 
forward the cause of oriental literature, will be duly appreciated 
by the scholars both of England and the continent. 

That an institution formed for such noble objects, and pursu- 
ing them with such enlightened zeal, should have avoided rather 
than courted notoriety, has always appeared to us unaccountable. 
To this cause alone we attribute the brevity of the subscription 
list, for were the merits of the Oriental Translation Fund 
thoroughly known, it would, ere now, have reckoned among its 
supporters every true lover of literature in the empire. If would 
also have received offers of literary assistance from those, who, 
though tibt deeply read as oriental scholars, yet possess learning 
which would illustrate Oriental subjects. VVe should gladly see 
the Armenian writers illustrated by notes from the cotemporary 
Byzantine Historians; the late edition of Mirkhond might have 
been rendered more valuable if his statements had been contrasted 
with those of the Grecian writers. If, as we ardently hope, the 
whole of Mirkhond shall appear, we trust that the notes will 
illustrate the interesting era of the Sassanides from Procopius, 
Agathias, and the scarcely examined pages of the. Talmud. All 
the literary men of England are interested in the success of the 
committee; all should be ready to tender it assistance, and by a 
judicious division of labours the future works will be rendered 
worthy of the ^e, the country and the institution. Perhaps 
the publication of some work, such as the beautiful romance of 
Hatim Tai, in a more popular form, or a selection of judiejous 
extracts from the books on the comn ittee’s lisfj; might call the 
attention of the great body of the nation to, the pleasure, the 
interest, and the advantage that must result from the cultiva- 
tion of eastern literature ; and prove the truth in modern, as well 
as ancient times, of the sentence so appropriately chosen by the 
committee fof their motto — “ Ex Orknte Lux.\ 
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An* I IL-^Physiotogie Vigttale, on Exposition des Forces et dss 
Fonctiom vitales des Vegetaux , pour servir de suite a tOrgam - 
graphic Veg&tak, et d* Introduction a la Bolaniqne Geographies 
eh Agricole. Par M. Aug. Pyr. De Candolle. 3 tom. 8vo f 
Paris. 1832. • 

The great importance of vegetable physiology is sufficiently evi- 
dent. The agriculturist and the horticulturist can expect in* 
Creased success in their several departments, in proportion only 
is their practice reposes on an improving knowledge of the laws 
which regulate the phenomena of vegetable life. We have long 
wanted a work in which the more recent discoveries of modern 


tlbservers should be collected, and their facts generalized ; and the 
present volumes will be found to supply this want in a very effi* 
dent manner. The great progress which has been made of late 
years in this subject, could be known only from consulting the 
papers of various contributors, scattered through the pages of 
W4nei;ent scientific journals ; and there existed no complete trea- 
tise to which the botanist might refer for an extensive and com* 
htned yiew of the several laws and principles which had been 
etthet 1 ' Clearly established or strongly suggested by a closer ext* 
mination of the complicated phenomena of vegetation than had 
previously been attempted. On the continent, a long list of 
Mfties might be enumerated of those who have devoted their 
attention to vegetable physiology ; but in England, with a few 
pisfa exceptions, our best botanists have suffered their continental 
brethren to outstrip them in this superior department of the sci- 
ence. Whilst we possess at least a sufficient number of works 
exclusively devoted to “ descriptive botany,” we can scarcely 
same one that makes any pretension to a close acquaintance with 

t more recent discoveries in M vegetable physiology.”* Mrs. 

rcet’s little work, entitled, " Conversations on Vegetable Phy* 
•iology,” is, indeed, .excellent of its kind, and may be read with 
ttdvatitiftge and pleasure by every one who wishes to obtain a su- 
perficial knowledge of the subject. It professes merely to give 
Ipi ^position of some of the leading topics of M. De Candolle’s 
lectures, in hiymnual course at Geneva. We have now, however, 
the views of D#CandoUe detailed by biinseif, and we turn tothem 


J Jft;the till! expectation of finding ample justice done to his sub- 
jiff* Not that we may expect to learn that all, or indeed that 
* fey many j&yaiologicai questions have been settled by him, be* 


* Whilst preparingthift urlieJe w> have received Professor Lindffcy's *< Introduction 
tp polony^ in whi^pie physiology of plants forms the subject of one book. The 
Welf'kiiown proficiency of this eminent botanist vdU satisfy every one that he hat here 
Hftdcred an important servi«f l^th!s science, 
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yond the possibility of further cavil; on the contrary* the science 
is still so far in its infancy* that scarcely any of the most import* 
ant laws and functions of vitality can be considered as fully 
understood. His work* however* is most valuable, in presenting 
ua with a clear and explicit detail of the phenomena of vegeta- 
tion*and a sufficient exposition of the various hypotheses by which 
different botanists have proposed to account for their existence# 
It is at once a compilation and a review of nearly every thing at 
present known on the subject. The work itself forms the second 
part of a complete “ Course of Botany*” which the author has 
for several years had it in bis view to publish. The first volume 
of this course appeared in IBIS* and a second edition of it in 
under the Hie of t( Th6orie ElSmentaire de la Botanique*” 
This was succeeded by two volumes, entitled, “ Organograplue 
V6g6tale,” in 1827* These three volumes completed the first 
part of the “ Course.” The present three, on " Physiology,” 
constitute the whole of the second part ; and the author proposes 
to publish hereafter a third part, containing “ Botanical Geo* 
graphy*” and other departments not yet discussed. 

All researches that are undertaken in the several departments 
into which the study of nature is divided, irfay be classed under 
one or other of two general heads. They are either such as are 
made for the purpose of ascertaining the “ sensible qualities” of 
bodies — as the materials of which they are composed* and their 
structure* whether internal or external ; or else they are made with 
a view of discovering and estimating the laws which regulate the 
u various forces” acting upon* or by means of, the materials of 
which those bodies are composed — such as alter their condition, 
or produce in them various kinds aud degrees of motion. We may 
say* therefore, that every branch in the vast study of nature has its 
" descriptive” and its “ dynamical” department.. The dynamical 
department of botany is denominated “ Vegetable Physiology/’ 
whose immediate object is to determine the precise influence 
which the mysterious principle called “ life” has upon the vege- 
table structure* under whatever conditions it may be placed* In 
his former treatises, our author had described the organs of plants* 
and their anatomy ; in other words* he had shown ij* the construc- 
tion of the machinery by means of which life i$r$nabled to act* 
aod to produce its effects ; and in the present volumes he pro* 
seeds to show us this machinery in action. As, however* it selr 
dorn* if ever, happens that any single phenomenon in vegetation** 
can be directly ascribed to an effort of “ life” alone, but must 
also be considered partially dependent upon the simultaneous 
action of two ot,her forces* " affinity” and “ abaction it is a 
problem of no small difficult to determine* what portion of the 
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effect ought to be ascribed to each of these three forces inde- 
pendently of the other two. In all cases where a single force 
only' is known to operate, its laws may be ascertained with pre- 
cision from, the direct results which it produces; but wheu two 
con\bined;%/orces produce a result, it is necessary that we should 
fijrst ascertain* the effect that would be produced by one of them 
when acting alone, before we can hope to appreciate that which 
ii? : due to the action of the other. Now, the laws of “ attrac- 
tion” have been ascertained from the examination of the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies, whose motions depend^ upon 
tjhe immediate action of this force only. The laws of u affinity” 
jfifi^e not yet ascertained ; and, consequently, we, cannot expect to 
determine, with perfect certainty, what those otjier laws may be 
v^feli regulate the circumstances uuder which “ life” is exhibited 
b^ the vegetable kingdom. When the physiologist would search 
fj$|‘ additional data fpr conducting his inquiry, and turns to the 
phenomena presented by animals, he finds his difficulties to 
further increased by the presence of a “ sentient” principle. 
Which is in them superadded to the three forces above mentioned. 
Since, however, it jvould be impossible to await tbe final result 
of future researches into the nature and laws of “ affinity,” before 


we would proceed in our investigations of those which belong to 
“|ife” itself, we must endeavour, as well as we can, to carry on 
the examination of each of these forces simultaneously ; being 
^cautiously guarded not to ascribe to any effort of vitality what is 
due to the action of either of the two other forces ; nor, 
"oh! the other hand, be tempted to consider u life” itself as result- 
ing merely from their joint operation upon a previously organized 
bo<^ Every fact, then, connected with the existence of life m 
plants, should be carefully weighed in a double poiut of view : 
firat, to see whether it has resulted from the action of one, or more 
jpgees; and, secondly, how far each of these forces may have been 
modified by, the, peculiar structure of the body acted Ion. For 
tfcj^iissiie itself ; of which, the vegetable structure is composed 
l^s&certain peculiar properties, and these must be first de- 
lest they should be mistaken for vital properties. The 
j&giblogist, then, ought first to ascertain, as clearly as the case 
^^pjpermit, what portion of the result must be ascribed to the 


of attraction and .affinity ; what must be allowed to be the 
^e^tiliar properties of the tissue itself; and, having abstracted 


ihesey he wM arrive at what must be due to the specific, actipii of 
the vital fiScb. . 

^mparigg vegetable with animal physiology, we find a 
sfnkung analog between many of the facts presented in each 
kingdom of organized nature; an#! since some departments of 
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inquiry are more advanced in the one than in the other, the two 
studies may mutually assist each other in arriving at the solution 
of many questions of general physiology. 

There are three properties more peculiarly distinguishable, in 
the tissue of which the elementary organs of pfcnts are composed; 
These are “ extensibility,” u elasticity ,” t and “ hygroscopicity.^' 
These it possesses whether in the dead or living plant, and there- 
fore so much of every phenomenon as may be explained by their 
action should be ascribed to the inherent properties of this tissue, 
and not confounded with the functions of “life” itself. The 
cellular tissue of plants is enabled to accommodate itself to the 
development and growth of any organ, by its property of 
“ extensibility,” up to a certain point, beyond which it becomes 
ruptured, and must then be considered as dead matter. Upon 
its “elasticity” depends the action by which certain organs are 
maintained in particular positions, or by which they constantly 
return to such positions when any counteracting force is removed. 
Thus, in the common nettle, the stamens are curved forward in 
the early state of the flower, when they are held together by the 
anthers; but afterwards, as the tilaments elongate, their elasticity 
alone is quite sufficient to dissolve the union of the anthers, and 
the stamens then fly back with violence and with a shock sufficient 
to cause the anthers to discharge their pollen. This particular 
movement therefore, and some others of a like kind, must not be 
ascribed to any specific vital action, but merely to the elasticity 
of the vegetable tissue. The " hygroscopic” action of the vege- 
table tissue is very considerable, and indeed constitutes its most 
important property. It ought not, perhaps, to be considered as 
any other than a peculiar case of “ capillarity,” where the pore9 
which perforate the tissue are too minute to be capable of detec- 
tion under the very highest powers of the microscope. It is most 
eminently conspicuous in the purest states of thertissue; as in the 
newly formed spongioles at the extremities of the root, and in the 
wood of the stem. We suspect, however, that De Candolle his 
in this latter instance confounded the action of the capillarity 
of the whole mass, originating in the presence of the intarcelMar 
passages, with the hygroscopicity of the tissue itself, and ws^cjm 
by no means assent to his explanation of gum and other matters 
being dislodged from the bark by an expansion of the toood, 
swollen by the hygroscopic action of the tissue composing it. 
Giftfts and resins, when secreted in superabundance, must neces- 
sarily be protruded externally, from the want of sufficient internal 
reservoirs appropriated for their reception. 

After having noticed these three properties of the vegetable 
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tissue, oar author proceeds to examine three vital propartia* 
admitted in the animat kingdom, end which have sometimes been 
supposed to exist also in the vegetable. These are " excitability," 
"irritability," and “ sensibility.’’ “ Excitability" is that pro- 
perty by which the "cellular tissue,” forming the basis of the 
nutritive organs, manifests its susceptibility of certain impres- 
sions during the lifetime of the animal, “ Irritability" is the 
property which causes the " muscular fibre” to contract upon 
the application of any stimulus, " Sensibility” is that property 
by which the *' nervous matter” carries the knowledge of external 
impressions to the mind, or conveys the decrees of the will to the 
several organs of the body. Whether each of these three proper- 
ties of animal life are also to be found in the, living vegetable, 
admits of considerable doubt, and the difficulty of determining 
the question is principally owing to the great homogeneity of the 
vegetable tissue. The presence, indeed, of an " excitability” in 
tbetiving principle of vegetation seems to be sufficiently clear: 
tbs cellular tissue resists destruction, and also effects certain 
chemical changes during the lifetime of a plant, which it is unable 
to accomplish after its death ; and there are numerous phenomena 
which are totally inexplicable without admitting its presence. 
The boundary, again, between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms is scarcely definable; and it seems impossible to allow this 
property to exist in those animals which seem to approach the 
nearest to the Conditions of vegetable life, and yet to deny ite 
presence in vegetables themselves. It is a property, however. 
Which is much less active, though it is far more permanent, ih 
vegetables than in aninials. The existence of the vital property 
of " irritability” has often been suspected, though never dearly 
established, in the vegetable kingdom. In animals it resides ilt 
the muscular system, to which there is nothing analogous in the 
Vegetable structure ; and De Candolle considers all those pheno- 
mena which are usually cited as examples of an irritability ih 
vegetables, to depend entirely upon the principle of excitability, 
modified in a few rare cases by certain remarkable peculiarities 
Organization, which are not yet well understood. But if 
^Irritability " be not allowed to be a property of vegetable life, 
It^seems atilt less likely that " sensibility” can. And, notwith- 
standing Several plausible reasons for extending this vital property 
beyond the limits of the animal kingdom, it certainly , does sot 
appear to ps that any facts which have been hitherto dftliledeaft 
be brougiA forward with sufficient force to justify us ifinkting so, 
and we perfectly coincide with our author in peeving; that so 
ftt’-Wf the present state of our information extends, " W«t -can 
scarcely admjt, without fresh jjroof, the existence of * sensibility' 
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in plants, and that we consider them endowed with an ' excite* 
bility* only; that is to say, with a life analogous to that which 
resides in such parts of the animal frame as are insensible.”— *- 
vol. i. p. 34. From these remarks, then, it follows that we con* 
aider me ultimate object of Vegetable Physiology to consist in 
ascertaining the precise effects which the only known property of 
vegetable life, its “ excitability,” is capable of producing. 

The two great functions of life, to which all minor efforts am 
subordinate, are" Nutrition” and “ Reproduction ; M and before any 
inquiry can be instituted into the various causes which influence 
add direct these functions, it is necessary that we should examine 
the character of those elementary organs which are the seat of 
the vital u excitability ,” and then, if possible, to ascertain the 
manner in which these organs act. Now the internal structure 
of vegetables is exceedingly simple, being entirely made up of 
a congeries of cells and ducts, alike composed of a delicate and 
apparently unorganized membrane. Most authors have considered 
the ducts or tubes to be the chief seat of vitality, but De Candolle, 
and, we think, most justly, ascribes to the cells the office of carrying 
on the chief functions of life. Many plants are known to be 
composed entirely if cellular tissue, and, therefore, in these at 
least, we must allow that the vital force resides there, and con- 
sequently that all the more general functions of life are most 
probably carried on by this tissue in all other plants also. But 
although we agree with our author in considering the cellular 
tissue to be the seat of the “ excitability,” we cannot assent to his 
explanation of the mode in which he supposes it to act. His 
idea is, that every cell is endowed with the property of succes- 
sively dilating and contracting itself; the effect of which Would 
be to diminish and increase alternately th$ size of the intercellular 
passages. This, he fancies, would cause a progression of what- 
ever fluid may be introduced between the tissue of the plant 
But there are serious objections to this view, even if it were 
dearly proved that such intercellular passages did always exist, 
and were filled with fluid. We cannot understand how any close 
cell or vesicle, containing an incompressible fluid, can be capable 
uither of contracting or dilating itself. The analogous examples 
in the animal kingdom, which he, produces in support of his 
bj&pothesis, are not at all to the purpose. In these cases the con- 
traction off the vessel is accompanied by an expulsion of the fluid 
whidh il^qntains, and its dilatation by the introduction of the 
ambient tosdiuro, whether liquid or gaseous; but in the kiud of 
l^ristaltic^inQtiqp which he would attribute to each of the vesicles 
composing thanhellulur tissue, no expulsion of the contained fluid 
to take piece i and a* j|i§ fluid is also incompressible, 
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neither can we imagine how any dilatation of ibe cell^ ean arise. 
We consider his. attempt to explain the progresrionoftbesap by 
the action of these vesicles* as the weakest part of the whole 
Work. To say the least* it is purely hypothetical* and we also 
tbihk it contradictory to known physical principles. On & sub- 
ject of such extreme f difficulty we ought not to speak very 
positively* but it does appear to us that M. De Candolle has 
treated somewhat too slightingly the recently discovered property 
of Endosmose* and has shown too great an attachment to an early 
theory of his own* which perhaps served very well as a con- 
jecture at the time it was first proposed* but which he ought to 
have given up after a cause had been discovered* which is 
apparently sufficient tp account for the general diffusion and 
progression of the fluids introduced into the vegetable tissue. 
We shall presently revest ‘to this subject whpp we come to con- 
sider the progression ofcibhtsap. In whatever way* however* the 
cellular tissue may be supposed to perform its functions* we 
Jbelieve it to be, the chief instrument through which the only vital 
power allowed to plants produces its effects. Light and heat 
appear to be the two great causes by which its energies are sti- 
mulated ; and to these we must probably add electricity* and the 
more remote excitations induced by various chemical and physical 
actions. 

Nutrition apd Reproduction have been called organic* or 
vegetative” funftfOns* from belonging equally to the animal and to 
the vegetable kingdom. Notwithstanding the great differences ob- 
servable in the external forms of organized bodies, the function of 
nutrition possesses certain general traits of resemblance in both 
kingdoms. *In both* its operations may conveniently be sepa- 
rated into seven perioH$* and we shall attempt a brief sketch of 
the phenomena exhibited during each of these. 

First period of nutrition . — This comprises the introduction of 
the food into the plant. As vegetables do not possess the power 
of locomotion* it is necessary that their food should be so .gene- 
rally diffused in nature, that they shall run no risk of perishing 
fcom their inability to search for it. Now it is a funda- 
mental principle in vegetable physiology, that every thingeapable 
being imbibed into the ^tissue must previously be brought 
to ,fL*ta£e of solution ; J>ut water is present every where ill the 
earthy and in the atmosphere* and the material which con- 
sfitptef* the chief food of plants is carbonic acid* almost 

coustapt^to be found dissolved, in all water. is 

the poly ^rue absorbing organ of this nourishment for although* 
under certain circumstances* the leaf and some outer organs fftay 
bh made toabsorb moisture these are not to be considered m 
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the organs originally destined for the introduction of food, any 
more than the pores in the skin of animals, which possess a like 
property, may be considered as their mouths. Neither is it by 
the whole surface of the root that this absorption takes place, but 
only through the “ spongioles,” which are small expansions of 
cellular tissue situated at their extremities It is not clearly as- 
certained, whether the force which regulates the absorption of the. 
spongioles is wholly vital, or whether it is the result of a vital 
action, in combination with the hygroscopic property of the cel- 
lular tissue. De Candolle had formerly attributed this action 
of the spongioles to their hygroscopicity alone ; but he is now 
disposed to consider it dependant, to some extent at least, on the 
vital force. It does not, however, appear, that because there is 
a cessation of this absorption in the dead plant, and a continuance 
of it only in the living one, that we must therefore conclude it to be 
the result of a vital action in the spongioles themselves ; for if it 
were really due to their hygroscopic property only, still the im- 
mediate removal of the absorbed fluid, by the organs which cause 
its progression through the plant, w'ould continually renew the 
conditions necessary to secure a momentary repetition of its ac- 
tion. This absorption also has more of the aspect of a mechani- 
cal than of a vital operation, from the circumstance of all plants 
being equally indifferent as to the quality of the solutions which 
they imbibe, the quantity being regulated chiefly by the state of 
liquidity in which they occur: a more liquid sdlution of some 
substances, deleterious to the health of the individual, being more 
readily imbibed by it than others which are more viscous, though 
composed entirely of materials which are highly nutritious. 

From the great uniformity in the means employed for absorb- 
ing them, and the general similarity of the matters absorbed, 
arises a great resemblance between the nutritive apparatus of all 
vegetables; which makes these organs ill adapted fo the purposes 
of classification, and compels us to search among the reproductive 
organs for the characteristics necessary to establish a scientific 
arrangement of plants. 

The usual aliment of plants we have stated to be water, con- 
taining carbonic acid in solution, or, w 7 e may add, at least con- 
taining some proportion of animal or vegetable matter capable 
of being converted into carbonic acid. But, besides this, air and 
various salts and other matters are absorbed in solution. Where, 
however, more substances have been found in the ashes of plants, 
than were ^Opposed to have composed the materials by which they 
had; been nourished, we must not conclude that the plants have 
created these substances, 5$ some have imagined, but must con- 
sider thetat to have been extracted* Ijttle by little, from some me- 

vol. x;., NO. XXII. A v a 
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dium in which they really existed, though in such minute quantity 
as to be incapable of being detected by chemical tests. We may 
easily allow that plants surpass us in their powers of abstracting 
the minutest portions of any material disseminated,through a given 
medstruum. 

Second period of nutrition , — The water introduced by the ab- 
sorption of the spongioles is called “ sap, or lymph.” It is then 
conveyed directly to die leaves, without sustaining any appreciable 
change in its progress, otherwise than by mixing with the vegeta- 
ble juices it meets with in its course. The particular route 
which the ascending sap takes has often been a matter of discus- 
sion and dispute; but it has been clearly ascertained, by repeated 
experiments, that it ascends along that portion of the cellular tis- 
sue which constitutes the woody fibre, and not through the vascu- 
lar tissue, which is intended primarily for the conveyance of air, 
though its tubes may occasionally be found filled with fluid. 
With respect, however, to the mode in which the sap is conducted 
along this cellular tissue, there is still much uncertainty. De 
Candolle favours the hypothesis of its passing along the inter- 
cellular passages, as we before mentioned, by means of the suc- 
cessive contractions and dilatations of the cells themselves. But 
we decidedly consider the newly-established principle of endos- 
mose to afford a much better prospect of accounting for the fact. 
Endosmose is that property of all membranaceous substances, by 
which two opposite currents are established through their texture, 
whenever two fluids of unequal densities are placed on opposite 
sides of them. That the vital force must also be employed in 
securing any lengthened continuance of this action is evident ; 
for in every apparatus constructed for the purposes of experiment, 
the effect must cease as soon as the two fluids have acquired the 
same density. Now, without attempting to account for the man- 
ner in which thfe healthy condition of the membrane is secured, 
weynay easily imagine the constant development of fresh vesicles, 
and the continued secretion of fresh materials, to be sufficient to 
maintain the conditions necessary for the establishment of a per- 
petual endosmose during the lifetime of the plant, without con- 
sidering this property itself to be directly dependant on the vital 
force. This property also explains the prodigious force with 
which the sap rises in certain seasons of the year ; a force suffi- 
cient, as Hales determined, to support a pressure equal to two 
atmospheres and a half, and five times that by which (be blood 49 
propelled in the crural artery of the horse. The a&ent of the 
sap is the result of a compound action, partly depending, on a 
force “ k tergo” propelling it forward, and partly ou a force at- 
tracting it tpwards the foliacepus parts of the leaf ; each, however, 
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resulting from the endosmose carried on by all parts of the cellu- 
lar texture. 

Third period of nutrition . — When the sap has arrived at the 
leaves, and at the other green parts on the surface of the plant# 
a considerable portion of its aqueous particles is transpired/ A 
cabbage, for example, transpires from a^given surface seventeen 
times as much as a man by his insensible perspiration. A small 
portion, indeed, of this effect must be ascribed to the process of 
evaporation ; but this is comparatively very trifling, and the greater 
part must be attributed to the action of a vital function. This is 
so decidedly remarkable in the vegetable kingdom, that De Can- 
dolle proposes for it the name of “ exhalation/’ in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the less conspicuous effects of the insensible 
perspiration of animals. It is manifestly produced by the instru- 
mentality of the stomata, or glandular pores, seated on the green 
parts of plants, and which are more especially abundant on the 
under surface of the leaf. Heat exerts a trifling influence in 
producing an increase of exhalation, but light is the chief stimu- 
lant which determines its extent. Plants do not exhale moisture 
in the dark, and as they still continue to absorb a little, they soon 
become dropsical. The fluid exhaled is nearly pure f water, and 
consequently the sap must become considerably altered by this 
circumstance alone, as the materials introduced in solution will 
now bear a higher proportion to the whole quantity of water re- 
tained in the plant. This great exhalation of the superabundant 
fluid may be considered analogous to the combined effects pro- 
duced both by the insensible perspiration and excrementitial re- 
jections of animals. 

Fourth period of nutrition . — We have now arrived at the com- 
plicated phenomenon of vegetable u respiration,” the most im- 
portant of all the processes which together constitute the func- 
tion of nutrition. One circumstance in this process is strictly 
in accordance with what takes place in the respiration of animals : 
the presence of oxygen being equally essential to the life of the 
individuals of each kingdom, though the ultimate results are dia- 
metrically opposite in each. In animals, the oxygen inhaled 
unites with the superfluous carbon in the blood, and the carbonic 
acid thus formed is exhaled into the atmosphere. In plants, a 
similar effect takes place by night, when the leaves and other 
green parts inhale the atmosphere, whose oxygen unites with the 
carbonaceous matters dissolved in the sap; but the carbonic 
acid'thus generated is, for the most part, retained in solution 
within the plant, and not exhaled again. All the coloured parte 
of plants perform this function as well by day as by nights ; 
but the green parts always decompose carbonic acid by day, from 
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whatever source they may be able to derive it ; and the result of 
this decomposition is to tix the whole of the carbon, and a small 
portion of the oxygen, in the substance of the plant, and to ex- 
hale the rest of the oxygen into the air. The chief supply of 
carbonic acid provided for this purpose is that which is introduced 
by the roots in a state of c solution ; but the small quantity univer- 
sally present in the atmosphere is also inhaled and decomposed 
by the leaves. That which is formed within the plant itself is 
either retained in solution, or it is exhaled and disseminated in 
the atmosphere, whence it may re-enter the plant by one or other 
of the two methods just specified. Although the decomposition 
of carbonic acid is always proceeding during the day, yet it is 
never so rapid, nor so decidedly appreciable, as when the plant 
is exposed to the direct rays of the sun. It is independent of the 
presence of the stomata, which we have already described as being 
the true exhaling organs of the green parts ; and it is certainly 
effected by means or the cellular texture of these same parts, 
whose green tint must be ascribed to the result of this very ac- 
tion. There can be no question that the “ decomposition” of 
the carbonic acid is the direct operation of a vital function ; but 
the “ formation” of this gas in the coloured parts of plants, at 
all times, and in the green parts by night, appears to be the result 
of a chemical action similar to the ordinary process of decompo- 
sition in all dead organized matter. If a plant be exposed to the 
light in an atmosphere deprived of oxygen, it soon dies, unless 
(which is very remarkable) it be enabled first to form a little oxy- 
gen by decomposing some portion of the carbonic acid within it, 
and thus to impregnate the atmosphere with a sufficient quantity 
to enable it to act as a further resource and constant stimulus for 
the formation and decomposition of fresh supplies of carbonic 
acid. 

The result of all these compositions and decompositions of 
carbonic acid in the living plant, is the fixation of the whole 
of that carbon which is found in the entire mass of vegeta- 
tion on the surface of the earth. Thus the atmosphere is con- 
tinually being purified of every fresh addition of this material 
with which combustion, respiration, and putrefaction are perpe- 
tually adulterating it. For though all living plants do themselves 
generate carbonic acid in the way which we have specified, they 
also decompose much more than they form, and this excess is 
considered to be sufficient to counterbalance the quantity intro- 
duced into. the atmosphere by other causes. In this single func- 
tion, then, of vegetable life, we see an efficient yet simple means 
of restoring to the atmosphere that proportion of oxygen which 
is necessary, Jo the health and existence of organized beings* 
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Thus, the consideration of the humble functions of vegetable 
life may serve to elevate our thoughts in wonder at that universal 
order which prevails throughout the works of the great Creator 
and Preserver of all things, # • 

Fifth period of nutrition . — This period comprises the return of 
the newly elaborated sap into the syst<An. The course which it 
pursues in its altered condition is, for the most part, down the 
innermost layers of the bark ; as several very satisfactory experi- 
ments have decided. In the process of “ ringing,” which con- 
sists in stripping a branch of a circular rim of bark, the descend- 
ing sap is stopped, and a swelling is formed at the superior edge 
of the ring. The alburnum, or soft wood immediately below the 
bark, will also, if properly protected, serve to convey a portion 
of the descending sap, which is then further elaborated, and the 
alburnum hardens to solid wood. It has been a subject of con- 
siderable controversy, whether the new layers of wood and bark 
have resulted from the development of the old tissues nourished 
by the descending sap, or whether they have been generated 
partly in this way, and are partly formed of fibres descending 
from the buds which are seated on all parts of the stems and 
branches. Perhaps the question ought not to be considered as 
finally settled ; but certainly we agree with our author in con- 
sidering the latter opinion, ot the descent of the fibres, as one 
which is little supported by facts, or by analogy, and that it rests 
for the present entirely upon vague conjecture and hypothetical 
reasoning. The elaborated sap descends to the roots, and causes 
their further development, whilst a portion of it is intercepted by 
the rising sap by which it is conveyed to the buds on the stem. 
There is, in fact, no true circulation in plants ; but a portion of 
the elaborated sap, iu its descent towards the roots, becomes 
mixed with the ascending sap, and is thus conveyed to all parts 
of the system. 

Sixth period of nutrition . — In detailing the fourth period, we 
accounted for one alteration in the condition of the sap, by the 
circumstance of a considerable exhalation of its aqueous particles 
taking place, aud for another, by its having received an addition 
of carbon from the decomposition of carbonic acid in the green 
parts. The nutritious material thus formed is essentially com- 
posed of carbon, and the two elementary ingredients ot water, 
viz., oxygen aud hydrogen. There are, however, several vegetable 
products, differing materially in their sensible qualities, which are 
composed of these three elementary substances only* and it is a 
task of some delicacy to select that particular one from among 
them which may most reasonably be considered as tire universal 
pabulum prepared for the nourishment of the different vegetable 
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tissues. Our author considers u gum” to be the simplest com- 
bination of the three elementary ingredients mentioned ; and 
argues, from its universal prevalence, that it must be the true nu- 
tritious principle of vegetables. There are some other substances 
nearly allied to gum in their chemical composition, which appear 
to be slight modification^ of it, effected in some after process, by 
the secreting powers of the cellular tissue. The preparation of 
these fresh substances constitutes our sixth period. They seem 
to serve some purpose connected with the nutrition of the plant; 
but what this may be, it is impossible, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to decide. Three of these substances are fecula, 
sugar, and lignine, each differing very little from gum in their 
chemical composition. If we consider the solution of gum, so 
constantly found in the sap of plants, as analogous to blood, the 
formation of these other materials may then be likened to certain 
local secretions in the animal kingdom. Each grain of “ fecula” 
appears to be a reservoir of gum incased in an insoluble integu- 
ment. It is diffused through various parts of the plant, serving 
as so many magazines of nutriment for the future development of 
its several organs. It bears a striking analogy to the fat of ani- 
mals. 11 Sugar” bears a strong resemblance both to gum and 
fecula in its composition, it is found in a liquid state in the 
cells, and is probably intended to serve some purpose or other of 
nutrition. “ Lignine” is insoluble in water, and is a secretion 
deposited in the cells, which compose the woody portions of the 
plant. 

Seventh period of nutrition . — The three substances mentioned 
under the sixth period, appear to be destined to serve some pur- 
pose or other of nutrition, as well as that universal pabulum, 

gum,” of which they are only slight modifications. Besides 
these, there are -many other substances which result from the 
specific action of distinct parts of the vegetable structure, and 
which bear a still closer analogy to the peculiar products secreted 
from the blood of animals by the action of particular glands. In 
animals, however, the glands destined for this purpose are very 
conspicuous, the ducts through which the secreted matter is con- 
veyed being clearly defined, and the secretions themselves pre- 
sented* to us in an isolated form. But in plants, the glands are 
generally minute, their structure scarcely distinguishable, and 
many of their secretions so much blended with other materials, 
that it requires a chemical process to separate them. 

The enumeration of these various substances occupies a 
Considerable portion of the first volume and an attempt is 
made to classify them under a few general heads ; but as no 
fight thus thrown upon the function of secretion, we shall 
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allude very briefly to these details. Every separate vehicle of 
the cellular tissue may be considered as a secreting organ f and 
some of them appear to elaborate peculiar compounds without 
assuming any of the ordinary characters of distinct glands* In 
other cases, a glandular structure is clearly distinguishable from 
the rest of the tissue. The matter elsfborated is either destined 
to appear on the outside as an excretion, or it remains within the 
plant, but is so arranged in separate cavities as not to intermix 
with the nutritive juices. These all differ from those other 
secretions which we have considered as eminently nutritive, by 
having their oxygen and hydrogen in a different proportion from 
that in which they exist in water ; and hence it seems probable 
that they result from a later and more complicated process than 
that which produces the nutritive secretions belonging to the 
former period. They all moreover act as poisons when imbibed 
by the roots; and this again shows us, that in the living subject 
they must necessarily be contained in specific cells provided for 
their reception, and that they can form no part in the process 
of nourishing and developing the plant. There are certain local 
secretions which can only be separated from the geueral admix- 
tures in the sap by chemical processes ; such are the various vege- 
table acids and alkalis, the origin of which is not at all under- 
stood. In the ashes of plants also we find variable quantities 
of different earths, metals, and salts, all of which have been 
introduced in solution with the water absorbed by the roots. A 
supposition which has been made, that some of these materials 
may be the direct produce of an effort of vegetable life, is 
wholly untenable, and their presence is clearly to be accounted 
for on the principle of their absorption in a state of solution. It 
is a more delicate question to determine, whether these materials 
ought to be considered as merely adventitious, and unnecessary 
to the health of the plant, or whether their presence is really 
beneficial to it. When received into the system they are con- 
veyed by the sap to the leaves and surface of the stem, where 
they are always found to be deposited in greater abundance than 
in any other parts of the plant; which arises from the constant 
exhalation of the water in w hich they were dissolved taking place 
there. Hence, the annual fall of the leaf secures a constant dis- 
charge of these earthy matters from the plant, and a renewal of 
those organs takes place, which otherwise must ultimately have 
become choked by them. 

Having completed the account of the various processes into 
which the great function of nutrition may be separated, some 
account is given of the progress made in the annual growth of a 
plant during each of the four seasons. 
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In " winter/’ the vital action remains nearly torpid. A con* 
tinued but feeble absorption takes place at the root* sufficient 
merely to supply the slight degree of exhalation still carried on 
by sgme of the organs seated towards the surface. In “ spring/’ 
the increased temperature is the great stimulant to the vital 
excitability, and the bark now begins to attract the sap towards 
it, and a fiesh current proceeds from the roots. The formation of 
new radicles and spongioles adds increased vigour to this flow of 
the sap v and the immediate consequence is, the development of 
the buds. Independently, however, of these stimulating causes 
by which the vital energies of the plant are roused to action at 
the return of spring, it should seem that there is a special law of 
vitality, predisposing the plant to make these efforts after certaiu 
periodic intervals. Their success also depends, in a great mea- 
sure, upon the conditions under which the plant has been 
placed during the previous year. During the " sutmner/ , the 
function of nutrition gradually diminishes in the intensity of its 
action. By the " autumn,” the leaves have become choked by 
the earthy particles deposited in them; their fall commences, 
and the true sleep of the individual takes place. This, as is well 
known, is the best season for transplanting, when the juices are 
stationary, and the new fibrils have not yet been developed on 
the roots. 

In explaining the mode in which the young branches and roots 
are developed, it is to be noticed that the former expand through- 
out their whole length, while the latter are increased by suc- 
cessive additions at their extremities only. During the process 
of development, something like periodic returns of intensity has 
been remarked, and it is stated that these efforts are twice accele- 
rated and twice retarded every day ; but the account wants con- 
firmation. 

There is another phenomenon, however, and that of a most 
curious description, which ought to be considered as the result of 
a specific vital action; though some observers have supposed it 
may be accounted for on physical principles. We allude to a 
constant rotation of the fluids contained in the cells and short 
tubes of some plants. This rotation is rendered apparent by 
the presence of little globules, or rather granules, of vegetable 
matter swimming in the fluid, and it may be seen very readily in 
all the species of Chara , under any ordinary microscope. It is 
found also in several other families of Cellulares ; and lia£ also 
been detected in the genera Cautinia , Hydrocharis , and Va/is~ 
neria , among Vasculares: to which we may add an observation 
of Mr. Brown, who has noticed a distinct rotation of the fluid 
contained in the joints of the mouiliform hairs which clothe the 
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base of the filaments in Tradescantia . These details conclude 
the first volume, which closes the account of the all important 
function of nutrition. 


II. — We now proceed to consider thd second of the two chief 
functions of vitality — “ Reproduction.” The continuation of 
the species is secured in the vegetable kingdom by two distinct 
methods: the one by the “fructification” of the plant, by which 
its reproduction, strictly speaking, is effected ; and the other, by 
the “ subdivision” of the plant, by which its multiplication is ob- 
tained without the intervention of any reproductive process. 
These two means of propagating plants should be separately 
examined, and then the conditions essential to secure success in 
each case should be compared, in order that our ideas of what is 
a “ species,” and what a u variety,” may be fixed. We shall 
follow our author iu his account of the function of " Reproduc- 
tion,” by separately considering the five periods into which he 
has divided the process of “ fructification,” viz. flowering, fecun- 
dation, maturation, dissemination, and germination of the seed. 

First period oj fructification , — This comprises the well known 
phenomenon of “ flowering,” in which one of the fundamental 
organs of the plant, we mean the leaf, by the operation of certain 
causes totally unknown, has ceased to obey the ordinary con- 
ditions of development essential for securing the nutrition of the 
individual, and has assumed a totally different character, in which 
it performs entirely new functions. As the predisposing causes 
which determine this phenomenon arc unknown, we must be 
content to compare the actual period of a flower’s expansion with 
the age of the plant, and the time of its duration ; without pre- 
tending to say why or when the nascent organs first obtained the 
character of a flowering bud. 

The flowering of plants may be compared to the age of pu- 
berty in animals; and the laws which regulate its commencement, 
as well as its periodical returns in perennials, are sufficiently defi- 
nite for each species, though liable to considerable modification 
under peculiar circumstances. An elevation of temperature, for 
instauce, decidedly excites and accelerates the flowering pro- 
pensity, whilst a superabundance of moisture counteracts and 
retards it. Hence it happens that when the fruits and legumes 
of a temperate climate are cultivated within the tropics, although 
the increased temperature might dispose them to flower more 
freely, yet the moister atmosphere of those climates predetermines 
their running to leaf. Whatever, on the other hand, tendjs to 
check the luxuriance of vegetation, predisposes the plant to show 
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more flower ; and hence the effects of our winters are undoubt- 
edly beneficial in allowing the sap time to be prepared for this 
important function. In India, it is customary to uncover the 
roots of fruit-trees during the violent heats, which causes the leaves 
to fall, and thus the effects of winter are artificially produced 
upon the constitution of the plant. The periodic return of the 
flowering season is sufficiently constant in each species, to be 
considered as a general law of vegetation ; for, although it is 
subject to modification from a variation in temperature, yet it 
is evidently dependant also on the idiosyncracy of the individual. 
De Candolle mentions two contiguous trees in a row of horse- 
chesnuts at Montpellier, one of which always flowered the earliest, 
and the other the latest, of all the trees in the r6w. It is impor- 
tant, in an economic point of view, to note this variety in the pe- 
riodic times of flowering in different individuals, of the same 
species, since cultivators, by continually taking advantage of it, 
and so propagating from the earliest and latest of the same crop, 
may gradually obtain plants which will yield a much longer suc- 
cession of flowers or fruit than could otherwise be obtained. 

Light, and not heat, appears to be the stimulating cause most 
effective in determining the particular hour of the day in which 
flowers expand. Some never expand if the weather is likely to 
prove rainy, though a sudden storm will occasionally surprise 
these natural hygrometers, cheated by a brilliant sunshine into a 
state of unsuspecting security. i 

In general, the flowers are developed with a regularity con- 
formable to the rate of increase of the whole plant ; but in some 
species, the vital energy appears to become excited in an unusual 
degree, as the period for flowering approaches. Thus, the Ame- 
rican aloe (Agave Americana ), which in the south of Europe 
continues vegetftting for three or four years without flowering, 
and in our own country for forty or fifty, and which during this 
period has increased very slowly, suddenly exhibits a rapidity of 
development, when the flower is about to make its appearance, 
which is very remarkable. In three or four months its flower 
stalk acquires a length of fifteen or eighteen feet. A plant of the 
jtgavefatida , which had been in the Paris garden for nearly a 
century without showing any indications of flowering, and which 
had scarcely appeared to grow at all, in 1 793 acquired a flower 
stalk twenty-two feet and a half in length, in the space of eighty- 
Seven days, and was observed at one time to be growing at the 
rate of more than one foot per diem. 

Second period of fructification. — When the flower has expanded, 
and its various organs have attained the requisite development, 
the important process of fecundation takes place, by which the 
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fertility of the seed is to be secured. M. De Candolle prefaces 
his account of the fecundation of the ovule by a brief historical 
review of its discovery. It had been ascertained from the earliest 
antiquity that some preliminary act was in all probability required 
for impressing a vitality on the embryo contained in the seed, 
before it could become capable of a separate and independent 
existence. No certain information, however, had been acquired 
as to the precise nature of the process ; and the few notions 
which prevailed were very vague, and for the most part erro- 
neous. Herodotus confounds the phenomenon of the caprifica- 
tion of the fig, practised in the East, with the fecundation of the 
date, obtained by suspending bunches of the barren, or male 
flowers, over thofce trees which bear the young fruit. But it is 
now ascertained that the capritication of the fig is serviceable 
merely in accelerating the ripening of its fruit, owing to the punc- 
ture which it receives from the larva of a Cynips, a small insect 
abounding among the blossoms of the wild figs, which are sus- 
pended over the cultivated plants in the flowering season. We 
shall add nothing further to our account of this history of the final 
establishment of the sexual distinctions of plants, because the sub- 
ject has been so often discussed, and is now so securely settled, 
and so generally known as to need no fuller notice. But before 
we proceed to examine those facts which have been most recently 
discovered concerning the mode in which the process of fertilizing 
the ovule is carried on, we must advert to the experiments of M. 
Lecoq, because De Candolle appears to consider them to be 
worthy of credit. They tend to prove that the female plants of 
certain dioecious annuals, as the hemp, are capable of ripening 
their seed without the necessity of any previous action of the pol- 
len. But these rare exceptions to an otherwise general law mili- 
tate nothing against the well established doctrinfe of the sexes in 
plants. They may show us the necessity of modifying our ideas 
on the subject : but they no more disprove the fact itself than the 
phenomenon which results from the impregnation of an Aphis , 
whose offspring are capable of producing young without fresh im- 
pregnations to the fifth generation, can persuade us of the non- 
existence of sexes in the animal kingdom. It is quite right that we 
should be mistrustful of maintaining the existence of too strict an 
analogy between the two kingdoms of organized beings ; but there 
is no point of analogy between them that is more striking than this; 
and it would be far more advantageous to the progress of science, 
if certain modern objectors would direct their researches towards 
examining the process by which the fecundation of the ovule is 
effected, instead of wasting their time in flaming doubts of its 
existence* 
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We find various provisions made for securing the success of 
the fecundating process. In some plants, one or other of the 
organs destined to this purpose are endowed with specific mo- 
tions, by which they are brought nearer to each other at the 
time. In most others they are placed so advantageously, that 
there is no chance of* failure, under ordinary circumstances. 
Various precautions are provided to enable them to avoid the de- 
leterious effects of moisture, which might cause the pollen to ex- 
plode, if brought into contact with it. The organs destined for 
securing the fertility of the seed are, as every one knows, the 
stamens and the pistil ; the essential part of the former being the 
anther, which contains a fine dust named the pollen, and each 
grain of pollen is filled with exceedingly minute granules, called 
the fovilla. The pistil is crowned by the stigma, which is the 
organ destined to receive the grains of pollen on its surface ; 
and then the process of fecundation consists in that influence, 
whatever it may be, which is exerted by the fovilla being carried 
through the pistil down to the nascent ovules seated within the 
ovarium. There is a material interruption in the chain of evi- 
dence hitherto brought forward, which would account for the 
manner in which the influence of the fovilla is conveyed to the 
ovule; and three hypotheses have been proposed, each of which is 
at present without sufficient proof to warrant its unqualified re- 
ception. Observers have long agreed that the grains of pollen, 
when placed in water, discharge their fovilla with violence 
through certain pores on their surface; but Amici first dis- 
covered, iu 1823, that when they fall upon the stigma, and are 
left attached to it by means of a glutinous exudation which 
coats its surface, they do not explode ; but that after the lapse of 
a few* hours, they protrude from their surface one or more ex- 
ceedingly delicate tubes, which insinuate themselves between the 
vesicles composing the stigmatic tissue, and subsequently extend 
to a considerable length down the style. From later observations 
of the same, uud other observers, it has been shown that these 
tubes in some cases actually penetrate into the ovarium, and that 
they there appear to distribute themselves between and around the 
ovules. The fovilla enters these tubes ; but whether its granules 
ever reach the ovules, as M. A. Brongniait supposes, or whether 
they only produce upon them a certain stimulating effect, as Mr« 
Brown imagines, are questions not yet decided* In researches 
of such extreme delicacy, no direct observations seem likely to 
bring us to a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, and it is only 
by arguments derived from analogy, and by a comparison of the 
whole of the phenomena, that we can expect to solve it. Before 
we dismiss the subject, we must refer to two remarkable papers 
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alluded to by De Candolle in a note at p. 524, but which he did 
not receive in sufficient time to incorporate the discoveries made 
by their authors into the body of his work. These papers, the 
one by Mr, Brown, and the other by M, A. Brongniart, contain 
successful attempts to reduce the mode of fecundation in Orchidea 
and Asclepiadea , under the laws previously ascertained to exist 
in other plants. The two Orders here alluded to, from the ano- 
malous structure of their pollen, and several other peculiarities, 
had long puzzled botanists, and it was very generally supposed 
that their mode of impregnation was totally different from that of 
other plants. The labors of the two eminent botanists here 
mentioned have separately and satisfactorily shown us that this 
is not the case ; and thus our former notions on the subject have 
been confirmed in a very unexpected manner. There are some 
facts so very remarkable in the appearances detailed, that Mr. 
Brown, whom no one will ever accuse of broaching an extrava- 
gant or hasty opinion, but who is deservedly celebrated, beyond 
all other observers, for the extreme caution with which he con- 
ducts and publishes his researches, has here ventured to hazard 
an opinion, which we shall give in his own words. 

t( In conclusion, I venture to add, that in investigating the general 
problem of generation, additional light is perhaps more likely to be de- 
rived from a further minute and patient examination of the structure 
and action of the sexual organs in Asclepiadcae and Orchideae, than from 
that of any other department cither of the vegetable or animal kingdom.” 

Although it is natural to suppose that the various floral en- 
velopes, the bracteas, calyx, corolla, and nectaries, are in some 
way or other serviceable to the plant in the process of fecunda- 
tion, yet their specific functions have not been ascertained. It 
seems, however, not to be improbable that they exist in some 
families without any specific use, and are intended only to mark 
that general symmetry which prevails throughout the different 
departments of the vegetable kingdom. 

Third period of fecundation. As the gradual maturation of 
the fruit commences from the moment after the ovule has received 
the fecundating stimulus, it may be considered as analogous to 
the period of gestation in animals. The great majority of plants 
ripen their fruit within a year after the fecundation of the ovule 
has taken place ; but many species of the pine tribe are more 
than a twelvemonth in perfecting their seeds. The cedar is the 
most remarkable example of this fact, which carries its cones 
for twenty-seven months after they have flowered, before their 
seeds are spontaneously shed from them, 

' So soon as the embryo appears, or rather from the instant 
that the ovule has received the fecundating influence of the 
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fovilla, it becomes a centre of vital activity ; and, like all parts of 
organized bodies that have become specially excited, it imme- 
diately attracts from the surrounding parts those juices which 
are required for its own nutrition. The development of the 
ovarium also takes place, and it now assumes the character of a 
pericarp ; and those ovules which have received the fecundating 
influence enlarge to th<5 condition of seeds, whilst the rest of 
them decay, and are soon shrivelled up. The great regularity 
with which a specific number of the ovules always becomes 
abortive in the same species, is very remarkable; thus the 
ovarium of the oak contains six ovules, but the pericarp of the 
matured acorn contains one seed only ; the ovarium of the horse* 
chesnut contains six ovules, but it rarely happens that more 
than one of them is perfected, the other five having been 
strangled in succession, whilst the pericarp was enlarging. 

The pericarp of some fruits will enlarge and ripen without re- 
quiring the impregnation of the ovule to have taken place, whilst 
in others it will not increase unless this has been effected. The 
cultivated pine-apple is an example of a pericarp not only ripen- 
ing, but greatly improving by the abortion of the ovules ; for the 
wild variety, in which alone the seeds ever ripen, has its pericarps 
very little developed, and the fruit is proportionably dry. The 
bread-fruit cultivated in the Friendly Islands, is another example 
of a variety in which the seeds are abortive, and the pericarp in 
consequence proportionably increased. Other plants, as corn, 
produce no fruit unless the fecundation of the ovule has been 
secured. So long as the pericarp continues green, its action is 
precisely the same as that of the leaf ; it exhales the superfluous 
moisture, and decomposes carbonic aoid ; but as it gradually 
ripens, its cellular texture begins to elaborate the sap into those 
various materials which form the peculiar qualities of different 
fruits. An increased temperature both accelerates and improves 
the ripening of fruits ; and the puncture of insects stimulates the 
secreting function, and produces an earlier fall. It is this- effect 
which, as we have already observed, follows the caprification of 
the fig practised in the Archipelago, and which enables the 
cultivator to procure two crops in one year, by its causing the 
spring buds to ripen so much earlier, that time is allowed for the 
summer buds to ripen also, which otherwise they would not be 
enabled to do. 

The process of ringing, discovered in 1 776, which consists in 
removing a narrow ring of bark from a branchabout the time of 
flowering, checks the descent of the sap, accelerates the matu* 
ration, and often enlarges the size of the fruit. When the ring 
ha* been judiciously made, the bark unites again over the wound. 
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pad no apparent injury results from the operation. De Candolle 
considers the grounds upon which this practice has become 
unpopular as insufficient to condemn it, and proposes that fresh 
researches should be undertaken to show the precise extent to 
which it may safely be trusted. # 

The chemical alteration which takes place whilst the process 
of maturation is proceeding, consists principally in a diminution 
of water, and an increase of sugar, at the expense of the lignine 
and other matters. 

Passing from the ripening of the seed covers to that of the 
seeds themselves, we must first consider what was the state of 
the ovules previously to their being fecundated, and then trace 
the changes which they gradually undergo till they have assumed 
the condition of ripened seeds. In its earliest state the ovule 
consists of a fleshy nucleus surrounded by one or two coverings, 
which are pierced by an opening at one end, which end is called 
the apex of the ovule. After the fecundation of the ovule, the 
embryo sooner or later makes its appearance within the nucleus 
and near its apex, and is then surrounded by a membranaceous 
coat called the einbryonic-sack. The materials prepared within 
the ovule for the nutriment of the embryo are the “amnios,” which 
immediately surrounds it, and the “ 8permodernl, ,, by which the 
amnios itself is surrounded. As the embryo enlarges, these ma- 
terials are more or less absorbed by it ; but in some seeds, where 
there remains a considerable supply over and above what was re- 
quired for its full development, this nutriment becomes the albu- 
men ; that substance which so remarkably and providentially sup- 
plies the wants of man in all the various kinds of grain which he 
cultivates for food ; but which otherwise was destiued to nourish 
the young plant during the early stages of its germination. When 
the seed is ripe, all the free water which it contained has been ela- 
borated either into fecula, or into a fixed oil, aijd the completion 
of this process may be considered as the termination of its matu- 
ration; in which stage, all the nutritious materials previously 
stored in the stem for this purpose have been exhausted. 

There are various contrivances provided for protecting the fruit 
from injury which we need not here allude to, but shall proceed 
to the 

Fourth period of fructification . — It is not sufficient that the 
seed should be perfected and protected, and the soil prepared in 
which it is to germinate : there are other conditions necessary to 
secure the continuance of the species ; among which are to be 
ranked the various modes appointed for the dispersion and dis- 
semination of the seed, which will form the fourth period in our 
account of the progress of the fructification of plants. A pro- 
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secution of the inquiry into the various laws which regelate the 
co-existence of certain forms and organs, With the relations which 
they bear to each other in securing the continuation of the species, 
ie connected with the loftiest questions of metaphysics, as well as 
witi\ the most abstruse points in natural history. We cannot 
bene pretend to describe all the various means by which the dis- 
persion of the' seed is secured, but we may notice very briefly the 
three divisions into which our author throws fruits in general, as 
connected with their mode of dispersion and dissemination. In 
his first division, the pericarp invests the seed so closely as not 
readily to be separable from it ; as in the case of corn and many 
other plants, whose seed-covers are sown together with the seed 
itself. Seeds of this kind are frequently furnished with chaffy, 
membranaceous, or feathery appendages, by which they are wafted 
by the wind to considerable distances. His second division 
consists Of those fleshy and succulent fruits whose covering rots 
off, and appears to be of no use in promoting germination, and 
which must be removed if we wish to preserve the seed from rot. 
These fruits are in a less favourable condition for being dispersed 
than any others ; though there is one obvious mode by which this 
may be effected, when, after they have been swallowed by animals, 
th<pr kernels are voided containing the seed in an undigested state. 
His third division includes those fruits in which the seeds are 
contained in dry capsules, many of which open in a way that best 
admits of their being gradually scattered. Some capsules burst 
in dry and others iff* moist weather, according as the nature of 
the plant requires a dry or moist condition for its germination. 
A remarkable instance of the latter description occurs in the plant 
vulgarly kliown by the name of the Rose of Jericho ( Anastatica 
Hierochuntina ). 

“This little plant grows in the most parched deserts. By the time 
it dies, owing to the great drought, its tissue has become almost woody; 
it9 branches fold over each other till the whole mass assumes the form of 
a. ball; its seed vessels have their valves tightly shut, and the plant 
remains adhering to the ground by a solitary branchless root. The winfl, 
Which always acts powerfully along the surface of a sandy plain, uproots 
thif dry ball, and rolls it along. If it now chance to meet with a splash 
of water whilst performing its constrained* but necessary journey, it 
speedily imbibes the moisture, which causes the branches to unfold, and 
tlg£ pericarp* , to burst $ and the seeds, .which could not have germinated 
fafe^ on the dry ground, now sow themselves naturally in a 
m^ist $o!b where they are able to grow, and where tbe young plant-may 
suppori itself”— p. 6 1 3. 

Whatever wonder the superstitious accounts recorded of tills 
plant may have excited in the ignorant, it is assuredly surpassed 
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in c*ur thoughts by ^steady contemplation of that 
has '«>, hi^vellqusiy prftvided that a humble weed shouldthus, 
by means so simple, secure the preservation of its speciesamidat 
the many chances of destruction by which it is surrounded. 

Some seeds, if thoroughly matured and placed under such 
conditions as may secure them from the united influence of water* 
heat* and oxygen, the three requisites in germination, seem 
capable of preserving their vitality for an almost indefinite length 
of time. There are numerous instances recorded of seeds, which 
must have lain dormant for centuries, having immediately vege- 
tated when the ground has been trenched for the first time within 
the records of man. It is stated on the authority of Gerardin, that 
French-beans, which had been in the herbarium of Tournefort 
for at least a century, have been caused to germinate; and De 
Candolle informs us that a sack of the seeds of the Sensitive- 
plant, brought to Paris sixty years ago, still furnishes the annual 
supply required for raising young plants. The preservation of 
seed in a sound condition is of the highest importance in an 
economical point of view, and can be brought to perfection only 
by studying the laws by which nature provides for their dis- 
semination and germination. 'The main object is to secure them 
completely from moisture, and also as much as possible from the 
influence of oxygen. Various methods have been proposed for 
preserving them on a great scale, the best of which consists in 
enclosing them in large wooden cylinders hermetically sealed, or 
else in sacks impervious to moisture and the influence of the 
atmosphere. 

Fifth and last period of fructification . — Few seeds, compara- 
tively speaking, escape the various dangers to which they are 
subject, either from being devoured by animals, or from falling 
upon a soil unfit to receive them, or from perishing by exposure 
to the inclemencies of the weather. In such, however, as escape 
these dangers, the process of germination commences as soon as 
they are supplied with the three requisites of water, oxygen, and 
heat, in a proper proportion. This process consists in the revival 
of. the embryo from its state of torpidity, when it bursts its integu- 
ments, and for a short time exists only upon the food previously 
laid, up for it in the seed, untiLat length the development of it* 
nutritive .organs is completed, mben germination is considered tq , 
cease,.and the function of nutnuon begins to be carried on in tfajtf 
ordinary way. This period may be considered analogous to tfiat 
of suckling in quadrupeds, or more strictly to that of incubafiojft 
in birds. , After an absorption of moisture has taken place, at 
lea$t equal to the weight of the^seed, the descent of the radicle 
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4Kh 1 aseent ef the plumule begin, which constitute the chareeteiv 
iltiephenomena of germination ; and the exhaustion Q f the coty- 
ledoiw, or the consumption of the albumen, if there be any* at 
leugjb* completes the process. Although there are other circum- 
stance* usually attending this phenomenon, they do not appear 
4o be among, the conditions absolutely essential to its success. 
The soil, for instance, is of material assistance in supporting the 
plant* in regulating the quantity of water with which it is sup- 
plied* and in furnishing the materials for its future growth; but 
atUl the want of a soil is not fatal to germination, though without 
one we cannot expect a successful issue during the future pro- 
gress of the plant. The action of light, again, has either no 
. effect on germination, or else it is actually injurious to it : for 
fight promotes the decomposition of carbonic acid, and the fixa- 
tion of carbon, * whereas the process of germination requires the 
PfOsence, of oxygen, in order that it may become united with the 
Superfluous carbon already in the seed and so carry it off* Water 
appears to be absolutely requisite for diluting the nutriment con- 
tained in the cotyledons, or in the albumen ; and heat probably 
nets only as a stimulus. When the certainty of germination is 
, / once secured, the radicle is the first part of the embryo which is 
developed. 

4 We stated that there was a second means of propagating plants, 
fey subdividing them ; and we shall now enter upon an examination 
of this process, and shall compare the results with those obtained 
from the mode of reproduction just described. 

It has been ascertained that the outer coat of the seed, the 
cOt^l^dons, and the albumen, may each be removed from the 
.pinfetyorwhen put into a state of germination, without absolutely 
destroying its life, though the plant can never afterwards recover 
r ^pck 9 but. always remains stunted and dwarfish. If {he 
plumule be removed, a further development of the radicle will 
Still take place, and if the radicle be removed, the plumule stiU 

S tinues to increase; at the same time also an effort is made to 
ore the mutilated part. There is of course a limit beyond 
which these mutilations cannot be carried without destroying the 
Iffb pf tbe plant; but these facts tend to show us that life is 



^pKlti^ipbrt by division’* depends ? where those organswhich 
detached part become renewed by the appro* 
wiation-ofpart of the nutriment originally stored in this part for 
||* further development The power of multiplying fey division, 
exists, indeed, in a small number of individuals of the animal 
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kingdom, tmd forms one of the most remarkable chafrrferistfes 
of vegetables, among which ii appears to be almost ttiriverlilly 
possible. De Candolle proposes to restrict the name of H tubers 
cle'* to every kind of gem or bud which is capable of being de* 
veloped into a perfect plant when detached from the parent Stock* 
The peculiarity of the tubercle consists in its first developing its 
ascending organs, by which it differs remarkably from the seed, 
its which the descending organs are always first protruded. 

The reproduction of the descending organs takes place when* 
ever a portion of the stem is exposed to moisture, and may proceed 
also from other organs, as the leaf. Although there are evidently 
very considerable differences attending these two modes by which 
a plant may be propagated, by seed or by division, yet in the 
formation of the embryo and of the tubercle upon the tame 
individual, these bodies evidently exert a mutual influence on each 
other. The law* which regulates this influence is not known, but it 
ia most probable that in all plants which produce both Seeds and 
tubercles, the one sort fails in proportion as the other succeeds; 
there seems, therefore, to be considerable plausibility in the notion 
that each of them is only a peculiar state of some common gertn 
Of vitality, modified by circumstances, of w'hich we are, and per* 
haps ever shall remain, utterly ignorant. 

If the laws which regulate the reproduction of flowering plants 
are to be considered as undetermined, we must allow that scarcely 
anything is known of those which provide for the reproduction of 
the cryptogamic tribes. Many species among them possess two 
inodes of reproduction, the one by the formation of sporutes, and 
the other by the subdivision of their parts. There appears to be 
no solid foundation for the old notion, now, indeed, scarcely 
entertained by any one, that some species originate from spon* 
taneous generation ; for though the assertion* “ omne vivuni ab 
qvo” may, perhaps, be justly considered too hazardous, yet every 
well-attested fact tends to show us that the appearance of a fresh 
individual on the surface of the earth must be the result Of one 
or other of the two modes of reproduction here described. 

The study of “ species " forms the basis of every scientific 
' classification of plants, and one inquiry of the vegetable physio* 
logist should be directed to ascertain the limits within Which the 
characters of a given specie#tnay vary. Botanists have'hifherto 
sadly neglected die only sure m feans of bringing this question to a 
satisfactory issue, namely, the test of careful experiment. Various 
theories have been framed by different observers, some of whom 
suppose with De Candolle that originally there were a certain 
mimber of primitive types, or forms of species, created, mftji 
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wtem!eaH:8ubordinate varieties have resulted ; and although, us 
m>hybrkte, a form intermediate between two of these original 
types 5 may arise, yet they imagine that no very considerable or 
essential deviation from them has ever been; subsequently intro* 
dtteed; andalso, that no entirely new type has ever originhted 
fromthem. ^Others again^with Linnaeus, have not only imagined 
that' ntany new forms have resulted from a combination of dif- 
ferent Species; but that, by crossing the species of different families, 
even* new genera may have arisen. All hypothesis, however, on 
this subject, remains hitherto unsubstantiated by any thing like 
the satisfactory evidence of experimental proof, which can be 
considered the< only legitimate basis of philosophical speculation. 
J& our present state of knowledge, the various modifications to 
which a species is subject, are severally called its varieties, races, 
variations,' deformations, monstrosities, and hybrids. Some of 
these kinds of modification originate from the influence of ex- 
ternal causes alone, others are the result of certain peculiarities 
and combinations connected with the fecundating process ; and, 
as these latter belong strictly to the inherent qualities of organized 
bodies, they are consequently more difficult to comprehend, and 
impoasible to be accounted for. According to the notions by 
ribich botanists are at present guided in their classifications of 
tk&difierent individuals of the vegetable kingdom, we may often 
fidd<two distinct species, apparently differing less from each other 
than two varieties of one and the same species ; but whether such 
Unions are correct must depend entirely upon the accuracy of 
our idea* of what a species is. De Candolle considers a species 
4S' embracing every possible variety of form which may be pro- 
duced from seed prepared by a single individual, or by a couple 
of individuals. But this definition includes all hybrids, and 
ShHfld therefore compel us either to consider the parents of a 
hybrid to be of the same species, or the hybrid itself to be a newly 
{Stated 7 species. He is, moreover, disposed to consider all per- 
manent varieties, or true races of plants, as hybrids more or lea* 
rdteOved from the parent types, and which have become capable 
d^teproducifig their kind by seed. As a conventional term, ahd 
JMMCfrthe subject is better understood, the ordinary idea attached 
Wfffcfc word had better remain; which supposes a single Species 
all varieties which sufficiently resemble each other; to 
considering them to be not improbably the offspring 
of a smg!^ (in the dioecious species) of a’pfc# of 

individual* dfcthe samekind. Hybrids we would still class- apart 

* laws which regulate their formatted. 
|H*tt becomebetter understood. The permanence of trufe specter 
seStel tO beetrongly attested by the fact, that any of tbose modi^ 
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ficationsin form which have ; resulted from the operation :iof 
external causes, may often be removed, by subjecting thedndivi- 
dual to the effects of other causes of au opposite description- Jis 
when plants, for instance, which have assumed one cly&acter 
whilst growing in a moist situation, are made to assume another 
when they are transplanted into dry ground. The production of 
hybrids, also, and of such varieties as constitute distinctraces, 
never introduces any entirely new form, but merely modifies those 
which are already in existence. The permanent character -of 
particular forms has also been fully established by authentic 
records in the history of the last three thousand years ; a fact 
which must outweigh any vague conjectures or unsubstantiated 
theories to the contrary. More than eighty plants have been re- 
cognized on the monuments of Egypt as being identical with such 
as are still in existence, and the fragments of twenty species at least 
have been actually found among their mummies. Our ignorance 
of the origin of species is no argument for concluding them to 
have been produced by the agency of external causes, and it is 
far better for us to confess these facts to be beyond the limits of 
our knowledge, and to confine our attention to what is clear aud 
comprehensible. Hybrids are manifestly analogous to, mules in 
the animal kingdom, and their rarity in a wild state is nearly 
equally great in each case, although they may readily enough be 
procured by art. As the smallest possible quantity of pollen is suf- 
ficient to fertilize the ovules, and as these, when once impregnated, 
are rendered incapable of receiving any fresh influence, it could 
not often happen that the stigma would receive the pollen of 
another plant, with which it might be capable of hybridizing, 
before some portion of its own must have fallen upon it. 

Besides the several peculiar phenomena which belong to the 
separate functions of nutrition and reproductiqn, there are others 
which may be considered as equally allied to either of them* 
The consideration of these forms the subject of a separate book 
in our author’s second volume. 

A marked law of symmetry regulates the conditions under 
.which the vegetable structure is presented to us, in such plants 

, are, closely allied in natural affinity, however much they may 
differ in certain individual peculiarities ; these peculiarities always 
depending upon some modification in the mode of development 
ineeifcain organs* or upon the partial or entire suppressionof them 
til the one and not in the other species. Repeated examples have 
shown us, that certain organs may sometimes be accidentally, dever 
loped, in plants in which they are generally absent, or else may < dis- 
appear in some individuals of a species where they are, usnajly 
present- It is, by the study of these peculiar V monstrosities/’ 
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that we ereenabled to ascertain the actual existence ef particular 
organs in a latent or undeveloped state; and it has been by con- 
necting the results of such inquiries, that the whole theory of 
the natural classification of plants has of late years undergone a 
complete revolution. The chief phenomena which regulate the 
eonditiodli essential to the extension of this kind of knowledge, 
•are the abortion; degeneration, metamorphosis, and adhesion of 
C*rHin parts. The account of these belongs more especially to 
thOb*gaviographfcal department of botany, and very little is known 
to the physiologist of the causes w hich produce them* The non* 
development, or ** abortion ’ 9 of any latent organ in a plant, seems 
to arise very frequently from its compression by some contiguous 
part, or else from an abstraction of its nutriment by another part 
which exerts a greater vital activity. As these effects depend 
upon the relative position of such parts, the influencing cause 
begins to operate even from their nascent state, and long before 
their form is discernible by us. We have, consequently, no con- 
trol .over these causes, and their influence could never have been 
noticed by us, if nature herself had not assisted in the discovery 
by producing those occasional aberrations from the ordinary state 
of plants which are known by the name of “ monstrosities." 
That all the various parts oF the fructification a^ modifications 
ohly of the leaf, is demonstrable by an appeal to numerous exam- 
ples of monstrosities in which these parts may be seen to possess 
an intermediate character. But we are still utterly ignorant of 
the nature of those predisposing causes which are capable of 
effecting such wonderful modifications in the form, colour, con- 
sistency, and nervation of this single organ, and, above all, such a 
complete dissimilarity between its various functions. 

The modifications resulting from the “ adhesion” of corre- 
sponding parts are of great importance in studying the affinities 
’of different species, and the laws which regulate this phenome- 
non are of high interest to us in an economical point of view; 
for it is upon the knowledge of them that a true theory of 
grafting must depend, an operation no less useful to the horti- 
culturist, than its effects are wonderful to the physiologist. 
^Adhesion" consists in the perfect union or blending of the 
Oelljutar tissues of two parts, which are supposed to have been 
driginalfy cfistinct in their nascelit state; and it is to be met with 
ill ev&y class of plants. Besides the ordinary causes of adhesion, 
resulting constant predisposition in the plants theta- 
Selvea to jpfoducie this effect in certain parts of their texture, we 
'$fteu ibiet with it fn nature, where it has evidently been the 
.result of aCcMeht, Two fruits, or two branches; by growing 
close iOg&ther, will gradually adhere by the union Of their tissue** 
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and then continue to grow as one specimen. Now grafting fe, 
nothing more than the artificial production of the same effect# 
The art ii reputed to be of Phoenician origin ; and the Romans 
have left us many fabulous accounts of the wonders which**! 
they asserted, might be performed by it ; none of which* flow* 
ever* are so wonderful as the simple truth itself. It has bee& 
Customary* in all works on this subject, to describe the union of * 
the graft and stock as commencing between the libers, or ittnat 
layers of bark, in each ; but De Candolle exposes the fallacy inf 
this opinion, and has shown that it is their alburnums, or outermost 
layers of wood, which first unite. It is through the alburnum 
that the rising sap is conducted to the graft, and the adhesion of 
the libers cannot be affected until afterwards, when the descend* 
ing sap returns into the stock by this channel. A graft never 
succeeds, excepting between such species as are nearly allied, or 
which at least belong to plants of the same natural family, and 
no credit is to be given to the accounts of fruit and flowers 
having become considerably modified by being grafted on plants 
of an opposite nature from themselves: such as the pretended 
case of a rose, on a black currant, being rendered black; or of 
a jessamine, on an orange, obtaining the scent of the latter. 
The only apparent exception to the law which requires that the 
graft and stock should be at least of the same family,,occurs in 
certain parasites which are found on trees of different natural 
orders. The misletoe, which is a seeming exception in many 
particulars to the ordinary laws of vegetation, is a plant of this 
kind. But there is this very esssntial difference between the 
manner in which the misletoe adheres to the tree upon which it 
lives, and the union of the graft and stock : whilst the latter 
unite both by their wood and bark, the former unite by their 
wood alone. This parasite, requiring only a supply of the rising* 
sap, which is much the same in all plants, is afterwards^enabled 
to nourish itself by elaborating this material in its own organs ; 
but then it can restore nothing to the tree upon which it is Sup- 
ported, owing to the want of union between the tissues of their 
barks* But although, generally speaking, grafting appears to 
produce^ no material change in the character of the plant, yet 
there as certain slight alterations which arise from this cause in 
particular cases; the size, habit, duration, and even flavour of 
the fruit being sometimes modified by it. Grafting is, in the 
eeonomy of vegetation, what commerce is in the political arrange- 
ments of society : it creates nothing, but serves as a means of 
transporting and disseminating that which is most useful and nsos| 
required, it is of someimportanceal&to the botanist, ^enati&g 
him to ascertain the affinities of plants in certain doubtful ca set* 
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Anjngenious proposal hasbeentnade of changingthe characters Of 
dioecious plarttrfftto monoecious, by grafting a branch from the mate 
Upon the fematfs, atidthus superseding the necessity of cultivating 
the former iti plantations where it has hitherto been found neces* 
s^Td'flb so, merely for the purpose of supplying the fertile in^ 
dividuSls with the pollen Requisite for setting their fruit* 

Another phenomenon to be noticed here, is the constant descent 
o£$Ne rfipt and ascent of the stem; which philosophers had been 
to account for. Some had ascribed it to a kind of 
iniahci in plants, analogous to that which is observable in ani- 
mal*; others considered it t<f%rise from a peculiar effect of the 
vital fdrce. At length Mr. Knight, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1806, demonstrated experimentally, that the proximate 
cause at least of this phenomenon depended on the law of gravi- 
tation. This he proved by causing seed to grow on the circum- 
ference of two revolving wheels ; one of which was placed verti- 
cally, and the other horizontally. The seeds on the vertical wheel 
germinated with their plumules directed towards its centre, and 
their radicles from it, which effects could be ascribed only to the 
centrifugal force having been substituted by this arrangement for 
the force of gravity. In the horizontal wheel, the radicles were 
inclined outwards, and the plumules inwards with respect to the 
vertical a^is of the wheel ; the .action of gravity nolfbeing nullified, 
but merely having its effects modified in this case, by combining 
.with those produced by the action of the centrifugal force. Still, 
hoover, a question arises, as to the precise manner in which the 
jpree of gravity produces these effects upoil the germinating seeds. 
De, Candolle explains this by referring to the difference between 
tbdffnode of growth in the root and stem. The root increases in 
tett|pk by successive additions to its extremity only, which is con- 
tinually in a soft state, and always tending to descend vertically 
by iis own weigtit; but the stem increases for some time through 
out its whole extent, and if it be at all inclined to the horizon, 
the grosser a,1( i more nutritive particles in the sap tend towards 
tte lower surface, which is in consequence rendered . more vigo- 
rous than the upper, and the fresh fibres, extending themselves 
Unore rapidly on that side, produce an incurvation upwards; Upon 
k^iitbilar * principle he explains the tendency of the* ascending 
br^kns to lorn to 1 the light, which, by decomposing the carbonic 
acld iH ta^'ydung shoblS.Svould necessarily cause that sidU* Which 
j$gflpst‘ exposed toitsintiuence to fix most carbon in its tissue 5 
Hnd,*ConsecjueNtly, to* *teCome Sooner rigid than the other side, 
fibhiS Wimld be lnore extended, and thus produce the in* 
dufvktion observed^ ^!ili#causes of the tendril twisting itself into 
m spiral,%nd of the convolution of the stems of climbing plants* 
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are unknown. Dr. Wollaston suggested that these effects might 
depend upon the diurnal course of the sun, andrproposed that 
plants. should be raised in the southern hemisphere from the s$eds 
of certaiu climbers which bad grown in the northern hemisphere* 
in order to see whether the direction in which the convotufidns 
would take place, might not be different from what it was before; 
but it does not seem to us evident why any such result should, be 
at all expected from this experiment, and we have climbers frpiix 
the southern hemisphere turning the same way as other specie^ 
of the same genus which grow in the northern. ... 

One great distinction between animals and vegetables consists 
in the power which the former possess of spontaneously moving 
various parts of their bodies ; for,, although there are certain 
plants which are known to have a power of motion in some of 
their organs, yet this is very different in its character from that 
which animals exhibit. The sleep of plants, as it is termed, is a 
phenomenon of this class. Not only do many flowers close and 
expand at different hours during the day and night, but the leaves 
also of many plants exhibit a similar property. This is extremely 
common in the compound leaves of the Leguminosa, whose leaf- 
lets close together in pairs, either by their upper or under sur- 
faces. Eleven distinct modes have been observed in «\vhich 
leaves fold together in the sleep of plants ; but in all these cases, 
the sort of effect which takes place is very different from that which 
is manifested by the sleep of animals. It is a mere change of po- 
sition, without any relaxation of the parts affected, which remain 
equally rigid as before. The action of light evidently produces 
an effect in determining and modifying the sleep of plants, though 
it does not appear that this'agent can be regarded otherwise than 
as a stimulant, and not as the efficient cause of the phenomenon, 
which seems to reside in a predisposition of the plant itself t<\ 
assume these periodical changes. A singular example is noticed 
of a species of Acacia , whose leaves sleep by night, and its 
flowers by day. In a few species, similar motions may be excited 
in these organs, by the application of mechanical or chemical 
stimulants, of which the Sensitive-plant affords the best known 
and most remarkable iustance. 

• The different colours in plants are probably owing to different 
degrees of oxygenation in their chromule, which is every where 

{ resent in their cellular texture in the forms of minute globules. 

t is colourless in its primitive state ; hut as soon as the parts 
capable of becoming green are enabled to decompose carbonic 
acid by their exposure to light, the chromule assumes a greep 
tinu £ti the autumu, when oxygen continues to be absorbed* bujt 
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ceases to be given out again by the leaves, the cbrontulo osmiums 
a yellow or a: red tint' As the small globules contained .in the 
cellular tissue of the flower and other coloured parts appear to 
be of the same nature as those in the leaf, it is the most plausible 
conclusion to suppose, that all vegetable colours are modifica- 
tions of this single substance. A very small portion of light 
seems to be aU that is necessary for colouring the ehromule 
SOM plants. Humboldt observed a sea-weed (Fttcus vitifoliw ), 
brought up by the lead from the depth of one hundred and eighty 
feet, to be perfectly green, though the light diffused at the spot 
where it bad grown must have been nearly fifteen hundred times 
less than at the surface of the sea. It is almost a general rule, 
that those species which possess varieties of a blue colour, do not 
embrace Varieties of a yellow colour, and vice vend, though 
either class may possess others which are red or green. The 
following scale will represent what other varieties may, a priori, 
be expected in a given species, upon observing a variety which 
possesses one or other of the colours mentioned in the right or 
tefe-band column : — 

OBEtN. 

f Greenish blue. 

iBloe. 

. f < Violet-blue. 

J Violet. 

(.Reddish violet. 

RED. 

There are, however, several decided exceptions to this rule ; and 
it does not hold good in some party-coloured flowers, as in the 
Convolvulus tricolor, which has a yellbw zone in the throat, and 
a blue band at the summit of the corolla. 

• AH white flowers are exceedingly diluted tints of different co- 
lours $ a fact which first famished a valuable hint to the flower 
painter Redoute, who arrived at very great perfection in the art 
of representing white flowers on a white ground. All blacks are 
intensely deep tints of various colours. 

Nothing is known of the causes which produce so great a 
variety in the taste and scent of different plants. The senses are. 
bad criterion* for enabling us to decide and classify these pheno- 
mena, as we nay readily perceive when we find the odour of 
amettie to-be exactly like that of garlic, and the smell of mush to 
ewtia several plants. It is observed that the vegetable sub*- 
sfieKV* which are file most' tasteless are frequently those which 
a£g|jbditt most nutrnaent, and hence it is customary to improve 
tbetPnavonr bytbe addition of some condiment. This- result is 
often obtained naturally in certain alimentary species, which are 


Greenish yellow. "\ 
Yellow. / 

Orange-yellow. V 
Orange. . i 
Orange-red. j . 
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nearly allied to others of a dangerous quality, or is produced by 
blanching acme poisonous plants themselves, when their bad 
qualities are masked by xhe superabundant quantity of whole- 
some nutriment that is thus formed. 

The discussion on the “ individuality” and " duration” of pldhts 
is of great interest; involving, as it doey,. questions of national 
importance respecting the improvement and growth of timber 
plantations, and connecting the inquiries of the botanist with 
those of the geologist respecting the previous conditions of the 
earth’s surface. 

Various opinions have been broached as to what ought to be 
considered an “ individual” in botany ; some Would apply the 
term in its ordinary acceptation to every separate plant, whilst 
others consider each separate bud as a distinct “ individual and 
others, again, would have every cell of the cellular texture to be ele- 
vated to the rank of an “ individual” being. De Candolle allows 
each of these suppositions to maintain its ground, by calling a single 
cell “ an individual cell,” a single bud “ an individual bud,” 8tc. ; 
whilst he himself proposes to consider the duration of an “ indivi- 
dual plant,” without caring whether it may have originated from the 
development of a cell, seed, tubercle, slip, or from any other source. 
There are two modes of considering an " individual plant either 
as an assemblage of buds round a common axis, where each bud 
is supposed to be endowed with a separate existence; or else as a 
single being, whose functions are performed by certain organs, 
the whole of which are annually replaced by a completely new 
set. Either hypothesis will allow for the life of an individual 
plant being indefinite in duration. If we consider the trunk of a 
tree to be increased by the materials accumulated by fresh crops 
of buds annually produced upon its surface, then it bears a strong 
analogy to a coral reef, the animals of which possess an individual < 
existence, and are separately employed in increasing the aggre- 
gate mass of their habitations. Strictly speaking, then, the death 
of a tree can never result from any effects of old age at all similar 
to those which necessarily destroy life in the animal kingdom, 
where we find a very limited period of existence assigned to each 
individual, in consequence of the obstruction of those organs 
which are destined to perform the function of nutrition, which 
may be carried on during the old age of the tree as vigorously as 
it was performed by the young plant. Those causes* then, which 
uMmately destroy life in plants must be classed as accidents, or 
as proceeding from various diseases, induced by the influence of 
external agency; large limbs are broken off by their own weight, 
and thus rottenness is introduced into the heart of the trunks 
which gradually becomes too feeble to support the foliage* nod 
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is, blown down, But wherever these end similar accidents turn 
been prevented, trees have attained toe vast antiquity, and there 
afe very plausible reasons for believingUhat there are at this time 
iij existence many which have endured far beyond the records of 
Biftory, and must have bden standing shortly after the last general 
catastrophe to which this earth has been subjected* That the 
life of very many plants is necessarily shprt, as in the case of 
annuals, biennials, and others, seems to arise from the complete 
exhaustion which they suffer during the maturation of their seed, 
ill tpe nutriment prepared in their stems being wholly abstracted 
by this effort. ‘ 

In order, however, to give some weight to these conjectures 
respecting the possible duration of certain trees, it is necessary 
that we sliodld point out the method by which we are enabled to 
approximate - to the age of very old trees, with some tolerable 
degree of certainty. In many exogenous trees, which is the cha- 
racter of all the timber of temperate climates, the number of con- 
centric zones observable in a transverse section of their stems, 
affords* an exact measure of their duration, provided the section 
be made near the root. By placing a strip of paper upon the 
surface of such a section, and extending it from the centre to the 
•bark, the distances between the several zones can be marked upon 

it, and thus a register may be formed both of their number and 
of the relative growth of different years. On account, however, 
of the frequent inequalities in different parts of the same zone, 
it js better to take the girth of the tree, and obtain the mean rate 
of increase* by dividing the mean diameter by the number of 
zpnes. No good result can be obtained from any observations of 
this kind upon trees that are much below a hundred years, as their 
rate of. growth is too unsteady, and varies too much in different 
individuals prior to this period ; but very useful averages may be 
obtained from bid trees, because, after a certain age, they obtain 
a more settled rate of increase. The averages which are thus 
obtained, will serve us for approximating to the age of others. 
They may also serve as a test for calculating the relative worth of 
timber pf the same kind, as a building material • since the pre- 
serving quality in wood depends upon its compactness, ond/Jthis 
agaio Mpon the slowness of its growth, it may be seen, by simply 
inspactipg ^b^ -,of any particular specimen,, whether, its age 
is above or below the general average of trees; of the same bulk, 
qnj} cQnsqq^epjly whether the compactness of the timber is greater 
^ less trod psnal* ] $frere, are t various methods of obtaining a 

? ^icp approximating, to the ages, of trees, 

besides the one just ^mentioned . Their rates, of increase may .be 
obtfped <by measuring r their trunks at successive intervalavof 
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(idle; or a lateral incision may be made, and the' number of 
layers counted to a certaiii depth. In all these expedient!, how* 
ever, the observer must be careful to make great allowance for 
the' fact, that trees increase more rapidly in the early stages of 
their growth than afterwards," , The dimensions of several very 
large trees have been recorded both by aycient and modern ob* 
servers, and Various conjectures have been offered respecting 
their probable ages. Some of these trees, indeed, like the cele- 
brated ehesnut of Mount iEtna, appear' to have, resulted from 
the onion of several trunks which had grown near together. There 
are others, however, as the oaks, and more especially the yews, 
recorded far Evelyn, which are single trees of vaslt antiquity. De 
Candolle, by computing the results of several observations, has 
ascertained the average increase of the yew to be about one line, 
or the twelfth of an inch, in diameter, yearly. Applying this rate 
for calculating the ages of the four most celebrated yew-trees 
in Great Britain, whose dimensions are on record, he finds them 
respectively to have lived 1214, 1287, 2558, and 2880 years. 
In the first of these examples, we have the testimony of history 
for knowing that this tree was in existence, and must have been 
of considerable size, in the year 1 133, it being recorded that the 
monks took shelter under it whilst they were rebuilding Foun- 
tain’s Abbey. These and other facts respecting the probable 
duration of some of the largest European trees, throw consider- 
able plausibility on the views of Adanson, who, nearly a century 
ago, had constructed a table, from a regular geometrical formula, 
for calculating the probable ages of the enormous Baobabs of 
Senegal. The extended duration of these trees is favoured by 
the circumstances of their not attaining to any great height, and 
by their growing in a country where they are never exposed to the 
effects of frost ; there are several examples of tbeif trunks attain- 
ing to the enormous dimensions of sixty, and even ninety feet in 
circumference. Adanson mentions the data upon which he pro- 
ceeded in constructing his table, and there is no apparent reason 
for Our supposing that his conclusions do not lie within the 
truth. For example, his table ascribes the age of 210 years to a 
trunk six feet in diameter.: but he had found some trees of this 
size itr a small island off Cape Verd; upon which be noticed the 
traces' bf inscriptions, some of which were dated from- the four- 
teenth, and others from the fifteenth century. 

NoW we dan hardly suppose their diameters to have been less 
thaOfotirfeet at the time when the- inscriptions were first carved 
upon.' them : a supposition , Which allows an increase of only, taro 
feet'ftT’SOO years, and. which would consequently make then* 
8Q0.fnstetid;»f 2 IQ years old* as shown by the table. What, ; tbeD, 
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matt be the age of a similar tree of thirty feet in diameter? The 
table iWelf ascribes to it a life of 5l5p years ! But this subject 
hat hitherto engaged so little of the attention of observers, that 
Wqwant additional testimony befor| we can be expected to place 
much confidence in speculations ’Svhich, it must be confessed, 
are, at first sight, very startling. De Candolle, indeed, seems to 
consider die question in some measure settled, and sums up his 
account with the following remarks : 


* " I think that I have given a detailed proof in this section of the 
existence, past or present, on die earth, of some very old trees, , via. of 

an 


... Elm . . . . 
■f' ' Cyprus . . 

Cbsirwltemon » 
f Ivy .... . 
Larch .... 



Orange . . . 
Olive , . . . 
Oriental Plane . 
Cedar of Lebanon 


Oak 
Lime 
- Yew 


Taxodium . 
Baobab 



. of 335 years m 
about 350 
about 400 
. . 450 

. . 576 

. . 630 

. . 700 

. . 720 and upwards 

abont 800 

. . 810; 1080; 1500 

. . 1076; 1147 

. . 1214; 1458 ; 2588 ; 2880 
about 4000 to 6000 
. . 5150 (in the year 1757)" 
— p. 1007. 


• Before we quite dismiss these wonders, we must mention that 
M. de Candolle appears to have somewhat exaggerated, or, as 
some may think, improved upon, the account of the Baobab 
gjven by Adanson in his “ Families des Plantes.” That excellent 
"observer stated the inscriptions which he examined to have been 
qp the surface of the tree, but M. de Candolle has somehow 
jnade put that he had detected them in the inside! 

' »■“ The Baobab," says be, “ is the most celebrated instance of extreme 

f vity which has hitherto been noticed with any degree of accuracy, 
native country it beats a name which signifies * a thousand years 
contrary to what is usual, this name expresses wbat is in reality 
short of the truth. Adanson has noticed One in the Cape de Vtri 
tstOnde which had been observed by tm English travellers three cen- 
turies earlier: he found within its trank the inscription which they had 
engraved there covered, ever by three hundred mods loyeTt, and thus was 

* t t ^ 4- A* 1 ft. V L' L L . J 1 J 


fiiMp-p oy wmca tm enormous punt baa increased 

in three centuries?” I !-~p. 1003. 

'.i us compare tbi# account with Adanson’s owo words, ob- 
serving (be passages we have noted in italics. . . • 

. * Those which 1 saw in 1740 on the * Isles de .la Maieftmt,' near 
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Cape Verd, with inscriptioh# of Dutch names, such as Raw, mi other, 
French, names, the former wring from the fourteenth and tbefitter from 
the fifteenth century, wbict inscriptions 1 renewed, merely adding below 
them, ‘ renewed in 1749/ were, then about six feet in diameter* These 
same trees were seen. in 1555, ^ is to say, two hundred years eatlier, 
by Tevet, who notices them in the account of his Voiage aux Teres An- 
tarktikes ,* describing them merely as ‘ fine*trees,’ without mentioning 
their thickness, which must at least bare been three or four feet, judg- 
ing from the little space occupied by the characters forming the inscrip- 
tion j they had therefore enlarged about two or three feet in two hundred 
years." — Families des Plantes , Preface, p. ccxvi. 

If, again, we compare these passages with De Candolle’s former 
observation on the subject, in his Organographie, we confess 
ourselves at a loss how to account for his present mistake, other- 
wise than by supposing it to have arisen from his trusting merely 
to memory, which in this, as well as in some other instances we 
have marked, has been treacherous. 

“ Whenever we find on old barks the traces of some ancient inscrip- 
tion, it may be made use of as an index where to search for it in the 
corresponding part of the wood, and then, if it has originally penetrated 
to the alburnum, traces of it will be found buried beneath the woody 
layers : in this case an exact verification may be obtained of the age of 
the inscription, and of that of the tree. If Adangon could have done 
this on the Baobab of the * Madeleine/ we should be in possession of a 
more certain document of the real age of these veterans of the organized 
world.” — Organog. vol. ii. p. 192. 

There is no direct method by which we can ascertain the age 
of endogenous trees, and as these are chiefly confined to tro- 
pical climates, botanists are as yet in possession of very few docu- 
ments on this subject. The celebrated Dragon’s-blood {Dracaena 
draco) of Orotava, iu Tenerifle, appears to be an individual of 
prodigious antiquity. When the island was first discovered, in — 
1 402, this tree was held in veneration by the natives for its great 
size; and the four centuries which have since elapsed had seem- 
ingly produced very little alteration in its general appearance up 
to the year 181 9, when a large portion of the, top was blown 
down in a violent tempest : the remainder, however, still conti- 
nues |o flourish in its pristine vigour, , 


. HI., We have already seen that, in onto* to comprehend the 
phenomena connected with the two grand functions of Nutrition 

* The title of Te vet’s work is Let Singularitn de la France Antarctique , 1 vol* l?mo» 
Ativers, t55&/awHhe account taocctirt at p. lft; Accompanied BJTi totfe Wodft* 

cut of thiiflrkrs ettranj;** j 
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itasnecessery to havfe recourse to experiment, 
eod to H^mke tbe various resuks prodtk . d on vegetation by the 
influence certaiuexternal agents; a* l%ht,heat, 8te., under dif- 

feipent circuthstsndes; When we have examine# into the several 
causes wdntAmaybave teamed in a#f way to modify the action of 
the vkal^rinciple/ and have thus learnt to appreciate the precise 
shhl|Mwbtt& each hjMvSorite in producing the whole effect/ we 
may theji separate these results into two classes, the one em- 
bracing, such ms "may be Ascribed to the action of the vital princi- 
ple alone, and the other including sujb as are due to the opera- 
tion of the external agents. The details already attempted pro- 
pertybelong to the first dass; whilst those of the second form a 
diitipei subi^^' Onder the netirty invented title of " vegetable 
Epireology/ ^ 4jfhe presence * o f some of these external agents, 
as light and hetft/is essential to the condition of life itself; atul 
therefore the only effects produced by their agency, which require 
. further examination* are those in which their influence is exerted 
* in, a greater or less degree thali is essential to the healthy state of 
' the plant/ Others, however, no way essential to its life, are 
nevertheless instrumental in iftbdifying its form, or in injuring its 
health. Surrounded as all organized beings are by an assem- 
blage of various matters, some useful and some noxious to them, 
t|teir life Consists in a constant series of attempts to profit by the 
presence of the one kind, and to repel the attacks of .the other ; 
and as plants are less provided with a variety of resource for 
accomtitodating themselves to existing circumstances than ani- 
mals, Vre might, a priori, expect to find them subject to greater 
* modifications. It is this part of our .subject which furnishes the 
data upon which our speculations in the geographical and agricul- 
tural departments of the science must depend, and upon which 
** also \ve must frame our notions of Vegetable nosology. Epireo- 
logj/may be considered as the counter proof of physiology, the 
fcttep teaching us the effects produced by the living plant on the 
External agent, and the fdrmer the' effects produced by the agent 
oft the plant; The these agents is “ light” whose action 

of fin excitant* If it be too strong for the nature of the 
plm^tposei to ks influence, the several functions of nutrition, 
rift/thfcsdecion of the spongioles, the exhalation of the leaves, 
afid thair decompositibn df carbonic acid, are performed inex- 
^ defect accrues in perfecting t|te seeds, 

fewori ubtte of ’^fhicb are then ripened. If the light foe tbo fee- 
ble, t|ese necessary^^nction8 are not completed, and die plant 

Ao 1 4 v ~ r ~ , ' 1 1r ^ 

k,f ' ‘ f i.' ,v Influx u*; velnrijfi*, increp?. w 
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becomes pale and droppical, Many affects which aremopularly 
ascribed to the influence iff the atmosphere, are- in factffpe la the 
action of light. Thus tifemore. robust cooditionof such tree* as 
grow on the . outskirts- of A=^itst must be attributed, to the greater 
light which they enjoy ; . aim thus there is an increased produce 
from corn which is grown upon ridges alternating with, others 
that are allowed to lie fallow. Stove pfarffti in , our northern cli- 
mate suffer much from a- want of light in' wirffer^ and .an inge- 
nious suggestion has been thrown out for remedying this .defect 
by supplying them with ggs-light. , o’. ' 

A second external ageiit is ", electricity,” whoseaction, how- 
ever, upon vegetables is so little understood; that it need scarcely 
be alluded to. It seems to, operaie as a, stimulant ; and it has 
been observed that vegetation is more vigorous Mt stormy wea- 
ther, and that rain is always more serviceable than any artificial 
irrigation, circumstances which possibly may, be ascribed to the 
electrical conditions of the atmosphere at- these times. 

A third agent is “ heat,” which also acts as a stimulant to 
vegetation: an increased temperature augmenting- the suction, of 
the roots, determinating and accelerating the germination of the 
seed, the period of flowering, the maturation of the fruit, &c; &c. 
Different degrees of temperature are suited to the constitution of 
different species, but the effects which an increase of temperature 
produces ou the “ excitability” of plants are not so well under- 
stood a9 those which it produces on the various materials of 
which the plant is composed, and the several substances provided 
for its nutrition. These effects are less decided- upon the solid 
parts than upon the liquids contained within them, and hence the 
plant is rendered more capable of resisting the extremes of heat 
and cold in proportion as it contains less water or possesses a 
more viscid kind of sap. But independently of all the physical « 
causes by which we would explain the influence of temperature 
on vegetation, there is certainly a specific " excitability” peculiar 
to different species, by which they are better .adapted to. live in 
one temperature than another, and by which, therefore, the natu- 
ral limits of their several , ranges, on the surface of the earth are 
fixed. The effect of an excess of temperature upon, the health 
of a plant varies according as it is accompanied by drought- or by 
humidity/ In^he, firsts case, the pHantWiC greater tendency to 
produce ;flowersi and in the Jatterdee ves ... \V here the temperature 
1*. too. low* vegetation becames.languidl-rf, fejt ^hich affords.ua a 
useful,, hint not toraaw, seeds too emrly* SMflfP , the stronger plants-, 
.which .sr$ produced by the- warmer, season, make up for the late- 
ness of their germinatiou by the greater. vigour of their growth. 
The important subject of the “ naturalization” of plants depends 

VOL, xi. no. xxn; co 
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on o?nsi4eratipnf connected wM, jbe effect# produced by 
nppntoeir scyefalcommtotiensr % » tfijt 

U)emesyaannu»l temperature wjbftb j» to guide usib toto® 

inquiries^ but we^oust also be watchful of the circumstances cp#- 
jo^pted with the inequalities ip its #stphutiou ; for it is the extreme# 
pf beat «nd cold at a giton {dace whi^ V® found to he moat in- 
fluential in ffxmglinujs to pie range of each species in its natural 
coalition. We rapti also remark, that the laws of agricultural 
geography wdidiffer from those assigned to botanical geography, 
inasmuch as thereare many species which they be cultjyated with 
ancjcess ip jdssceV where the function of nutrition may be carried 
tm/hhi $$jr.haye hot to£ power of completing the function 
hfruqiroductioht end then man may continually import fresh seed, 
and so ohhsih a constant supply of the young plant. Many or to- 
nepas opinjpus have kjm advanced on the #ubjept of netiiraliiting 
plants, and itfcaf been imagined that, by obtaining a succession in 
theciilture pjf*ny species at the same spot, it might gradually be 
Wade to sustain a much greater or much less degree of heat than 
d CPhld support in its native country. It is quite clear, however, 
$at top real fact bps been vary much overrated, and that the 
limits within which a plant admits of being “ acclimatized ” are 


gfiBtfruUy vgfy i. 

Afopirtk agent is die u atmosphere,” whose influence has fr«r 
queptly beeh confounded with that of light. The homogeneity of 
its chemical composition in . all parts pf the world excludes the 
ilea of its haying any effect in producing those differences of cli- 
mate which pjti?t under the same parallels of latitude ; but these 
effects must principally be ascribed to the several degrees of 
moisture with which it is charged in different places. Thus, where 
logs prevail, the chances of sterility are increased from the 
. mgifture injuring the pollen. It is only by means pf the yarjpu# 
ihgyedients accidentally mingled in the atmosphere that this agent 
Pf-pdimes any strikiugalteration on the general conditions of vege- 
tation, Thu deleterious influence of me sea breeze is well 
known ; a smoky atmosphere is also injurious, but the quantity in 
wiuch yprlops gases are to be met with in it is generally top 
minute tu be productive of any appreciable effects, and we must 
“ mechanical and physical properties for producing the 
fhenpe in modifying toe ordinary conditions of vegeta- 
} aviation of the atmosphere, when pot too yio}mto » 
' - its diminished density in high attitudes 

_ sr Jb produce any material influence; but tufa is 
.... ^Icpto be ha%tiated, as it is connected with other effects, 
which refhUfrpm fte mcmase pf light and toe diminution of tem- 
perature *M humidity, 
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A. fifth external agenj is “ water,” whose presence \» so very 
essential to vegetation.! The effects which result from a defi- 
ciency in its supply are naccidity and death: an expegs produces 
an increased tendency in the buds to run to leaf instead of to 
flower, and the whole plant becomes inelined to rot. Although 
the basis of all agricultural speculations for a given district ought 
in some measure to be formed with reference to the mean quan- 
tity of rain which annually falls there, yet it is equally necessary 
to, take into consideration the periods of the year in which the 
rains are most prevalent. ^ Thus the autumnal rains of the south 
of France are more influential in excluding the naturalization of 
the cotton-tree from those parts, than any deficiency in the tem- 
perature of the climate. 

A sixth agent is the “ soil.” However strongly it may have 
been asserted that the soil has no direct influence on vegetation, 
because it can be shown that plants may be raised without its assist* 
ance, yet it is manifestly of too great importance, both physically 
and chemically, in the ordinary process of nature, to be passed by 
unnoticed. It seems, indeed, to be clearly established that this 
influence is chiefly to be ascribed to the variable degrees in which 
different soils retain their moisture; but it is not so clear that the 
earthy particles composing them, when introduced into the sys* 
tern with the water absorbed by the spongioles, produce no effect 
whatever upon the plant. The alkalis most certainly produce a 
very marked influence, though even here there are some plants 
which seem to be indifferent as to which of them they may happen 
to be supplied with. We think M. de Candolle advances a sin- 
gularly untenable hypothesis when he suggests that maritime 
plants do not require the presence of salt as essential to their 
healthy condition, but may rather be considered in the light of in- 
dividuals which are better capable of repelling its deleterious 
effects than others of a less robust constitution. It is true that 
maritime plants will not live where salt is in excess, any more 
than others ; but this is no argument for supposing that the pre- 
cise supply which they receive in their natural state is not essen- 
tial to their perfect health; otherwise, why are so many of them 
limited to the sea shore, and why do some of them re-appfar 
inland in the neighbourhood pf brine-springs and salt-pits? In 
general we may allow that the direct* influence produced on vege- 
tation by die chemical composition of the soil is extremely trifling* 
and that the greatest effects are due to the mechanical and other 
physical properties which it possesses, such as its mobility, tena- 
city, colour, &c. 8tc. It is oyer these peculiarities that man pos- 
sesses the greatest control, and where he is often enabled by his 
art to. bring under culture extensive districts which otherwise 

c c 2 
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would continue for ever bare of vegetation.' No districts of 
country appear so hppeless of being reclaimed from utter barren- 
ness as those which are subject to a periodical invasion of sand, 
blown over them by the prevalence of certain winds. The sands 
op the sea shore, from whence this supply in general originates, 
by; their capillary action attract and preserve in their interstices the 
water which may change to be beneath them, or perhaps the soft 
portion of the sea water itself, and consequently they are always 
somewhat moist at a little distance below the surface, though the 
extreme dryness of the surface itself prevents any vegetation from 
fixing itself upon it. In Holland, England, and other countries 
wlfere this is the case, it is usual to plant, and to preserve with 
great care, the sea grasses and sedges (Arundo arenaria , Elymus 
arenarius, Caret arenaria, &c.), which possess long creeping rhi- 
zomata, sufficient in some measure to bind the sand, and check its 
being drifted by the wind. But this expedient is very limited in 
its effects, and not to be compared with the benefits that have 
resulted from planting timber in the manner that has been prac* 
tised on the coast of Gascony, where it was first adopted by an 
engineer of the name of Bremontier. 

“ Breraontier’s plan/' says De Candolle, “ is wonderful for its great 
simplicity. He sows, in the dryest and most shifting sand, the seeds of 
the broom (Genista scoparia) mixed with those of the sea-pine ( Pirns 
mdritima), and then covers over the spaces that are sown with branches 

* from the nearest pine forests, by which means the sand is, to a certain 
extent, prevented from shifting. The broom springs up first, and thus 
serves the double purpose of further restraining the sand, and of nursing 
the young pines. The latter grow for seven or eight years under shelter 
of the broom, whose foliage becomes mingled annually with the sand, 
which it thus partially fertilizes. After this period the pine overtops the 
broom, and frequently entirely kills it with its shade. In ten or twelve 

* , years the rising forest is thinned for the manufacture of tar, and for pro- 

curing, branches to cover the newly sown districts. After twenty years 
have passed, a fell of the trees commences for the manufacture of resin. 
These forests, placed on the dunes (drifting sand-hills) along the sea 
side, shelter tjie whole country behind them from the continuous action 
of ihe westerly winds, and thus, whilst they themselves yield a supply of 
W important article of commerce, they protect the produce of the rest of 
It is highly desirable that this prodigious undertaking, the 
moat splendid agricultural enterprise of our age, should gradually be 
completed , and thus provide a shelter for the whole district between the 
rodutbs of i the Adoyr and Garonne. I regret that the character of this 
; ,work f 4^|^Qt admit of my entering into further detail, and I close this 
accountby stating that ; I have herborized during a whole day in these 
forjes^ jq^n ; by Bremp^t^el , on perfectly dry sand, upon which, before his 
time^ there co^d 'scarcely be seen any trace of vegctatioD.’Vr-p. 1 236* 

It is difficult to estimate the influence which the chemical 
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action of an earthy substance may be supposed to exert on plants, 
since all soils contain iteprly the same ingredients in various de- 
grees of intermixture. j^Vny botanic garden is sufficient evidence 
how large a number of different species may exist in the same 
soil. The various methods adopted for rendering soils morerfer- 
tile rifust depend upon the different modes in which each parties 
lar soil is observed to affect the plants that grow upon it. De 
Candolle devotes a chapter to these inquiries, and estimates the 
effects produced by manual labour, the addition of stones, of 
sand, of clay, &c. &c., and describes the process and result of 
manuring with decomposing organized matters. As these details 
are somewhat foreign to the specific object of his work, we shall 
not dwell upon them, but pass on to a subject more strictly phy- 
siological in some of its details, and of nearly equal importance in 
the practical results which it involves — we mean the process em- 
ployed by nature in healing whatever wounds trees may receive 
externally. It is upon this that the whole success of pruning rests, 
and wc shall the more willingly dwell upon the subject, as it is 
one which has lately given rise to considerable discussion, it 
having become a matter of doubt among some extensive landed 
proprietors of this country, whether the old system of “ close 
pruning” has not been productive of immense damage to our 
forests, aud whether it ought not to be entirely laid aside in 
favour of another system, which has been termed " fore-shorten- 
ing.” These inquiries appear to have originated from au exa-< 
initiation of the effects which are always produced in timber 
whenever a branch is cut off close to the trunk of the tree; and 
it is rightly asserted, that wherever this had been done, a complete 
solution of continuity exists between the old wood and that 
which had been formed over the wounded surface; and that iu 
many cases, though by no means in all,* decay and rottenness ^ 
has been introduced to a greater or less extent into the very heart 
of the tree. Where the pruned branch is large, the blemish thus 
introduced is proportionably great, and must always diminish the 
value of the timber, even though it should not have caused the in- 
troduction of any rottenness. But although such, it must be 
allowed, are undeniably the bad effects, of close pruning, it does 
not fellow that the proposed alternative of foreshortening is any 
way preferable to it; and we shall first consider the mode in 
which all wounds are healed over, and then examine the question 
whether the damage produced by fore-shortening is more likely 
to be counteracted by the subsequent efforts of vegetation than 
those which are introduced by close pruning. 

Whenever the stem is wounded by toe removal of a portion of the 
bark, and the wood becomes exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
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a double influence is exerted in gradually Decomposing its texture s 
one arises from the union of its carbon with oxygen, as in the or* 
dinary process of decomposition ; and /the other from the bur 
nudity by which it is penetrated, dissolving some parts of the tis- 
sue/and in reducing it generally to a soft and disorganised state. 
These results will of course be very different according to the 
nature of the wood attacked, and to the length of time that the 
wound requires to be healed over. *As soon, however, as the 
wood is secured from further exposure to the atmosphere, the 
damage ceases to increase, though the blemish which has been 
introduced admits of no remedy. The new wood and bark which 
form over the wound, are derived from the growth of the albur- 
num and liber, which gradually extend themselves from its upper 
edge, and from along each side, till they meet in the middle and 
then unite and blend together as in the case of grafting. By ju- 
diciously splitting a block vertically at the zone which corre- 
sponds to that year’s growth in which the surface of a pruned 
brauch was covered over by the fresh wood, every mark of the 
pruning knife will be found on the discoloured surface of the old 
Wound, as fresh as when it was first impressed upon it, and the 
new wood will have received a reverse impression of this surface 
as accurately as a counter receives the stamp of a die. Vertical 
wounds on the surface of the trunk are those which heal the 
most readily, because their direction tallies with the course of the 
cambium, which soon forms a tumour at the . upper extremity of 
the wound and down each side, in the manner just described; 
and this is more readily extended over the wound in proportion 
as its surface is smoother. Various composts, are useful for pro- 
tecting the exposed surface from the atmosphere, whilst the heal* 
fog process is in progress : but nothing of an oily or poisonous 
p description should be employed. Whenever, therefore, pruning 
is absolutely necessary, it is advisable to prune close, in order to 
reduce the exposed surface to the condition of a vertical wound ; 
unless, indeed, the limb be very large, when it may be more advis- 
able to prune at some little distance from the trunk, lest the blemish 
which Would be introduced into the timber should be so consi- 
derable as more than to counterbalance any advantage that would 
obtained. There is no direct means; by which a transverse 
s$£tfo|i through the wood may be healed over, and if a branch be 
lopped at a distance from its point of union with a main branch, 
or witti the trunk itself, the exposed surface never heals over, but 
cau^stbedecay and death of the branch for some distance back* 
untif jfofo [jSft; stopped at some spot where the returning sap is ih 
safficfofolnuaftlily to produce fresh wood and bark. The system 
of ^vnpe^UOftening’’ rests upon the gradual decay of the pruned 
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branch, mt'A it be ultimately killed by the increasing shade of 
the superior branches, When its fall will take place in the natural 
Way; as tin all branches *which grow low upon the stertt, andarre 
early* stifled by the shade of the upper branches, and which 
slough off, without producing any very marked blemish kt the 
heart of the tree. Here, however, we nyist observe, that there fa 
no process for " sloughing off” the decayed parts of vegetables 
Which at all resembles that which takes place in animals ; btrf 
when the branch has become so completely rotten, as to fall dff 
Upon the application of the slightest force, it will be found that 
the new bark and alburnum which are formed round the base 
of its stump, always envelops more or les9 of the rotten wood, 
which forms a rough and jagged surface to the wound. If 
is erroneous to suppose that those branches which foil off by a 
sort of natural pruning, resulting from their being killed by an 
obstruction of the light, leave comparatively little or no trace 
of their decay in the heart of the tree ; hut since it happens that 
those branches which perish early are always proportionably 
small, when compared with the bulk to which the trunk attains, 
the blemishes which they leave may easily be underrated, and 
this we believe to have been the origin of the error which sup** 
poses that the blemish introduced upon the natural decay and 
fall of a branch is, ceteris paribus ", of less consequence than that 
which results upon closely pruning it. The danger which attends 
all pruning may bediminished by paying attention to a few rules, 
such as cutting the surface quite smooth, cutting it obliquely so 
as to prevent the wet from lodging upon it, and especially by cut- 
ting close to the main branch or stem* The main object is to 
procure a rapid development of the new wood, in order that the 
exposed surface may be secured as speedily as possible from the 
action of air and moisture ; and this, we believe, js best obtained** 
by reducing the cut as nearly as possible to * the condition of a 
vertical wound on the stem. All pruning, thetr, should be avoided 
as much as possible : but where it is absolutely necessary, it 
should be performed as soon and as completely as the young 
plait or branch may bear it with safety. 

We have yet to detail the effects produced by poisons 00 the 
vegetable structure, and to refer to some of the important prac- 
tical results which follow from their consideration. The action 
of poisons on vegetables is analogous to that which they produce 
dn animals. One class' is corrosive^ aird destroys the tissue oii 
which it acts; whilst another class is narcotic, and destroys 
vitality without producing' any decided alteration on the* tissue' 
it&df. It has been ascertained that nearly aff substances WhicBf 
after poisonous to animals, am likewise so to vegetables, thdugfr 
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t)ie intensities *of their several actions sjre different in the two 
kingdoms ; but, besides these, there are many substances in- 
noxious to animals which are destructive to vegetable life. In 
faet^tt should seem that almost every thing that vegetables can 
imbibe rs injurious to them, excepting water, the insipid earthy 
salts, carbOnio acid, and other gases, gums, and mucilaginous 
substances, ’and finally, 'certain animal matters when introduced 
in . very weak solution. It has been supposed that the pre» 
sence of a nervous system might be assumed to exist in vege* 
Utblesj from the mode in which they are destroyed by narcotic ^ 
poisons; but tjiere is this remarkable difference in the inode in 
which these substances act on animals and on vegetables: on 
the former they act by “ sympathy” upon certain parts with which 
they ‘have no immediate contact, whilst in the latter they produce 
their effect only on those parts of the tissue into which they are 
introduced. In vegetables, also, all poisons exert their action 
upon the cellular tissue, whilst in the more complicated structure 
of the animal frame different poisons will attack only particular 
tissues ; which again seems to prove the existence of no more 
than oue single faculty in vegetable life, as we concluded to be 
the case, from other considerations, in the beginning of this article, 
it is a curious fact in the action of vegetable poisons, that a plant 
may be killed by the poison which it has itself secreted, as a viper 
may be stung to death by its own venom. Hence it has been very 
t generally noticed, .that the soil iu which any particular plant has 
grown, and into which it has consequently discharged the excre- 
tions of its roots, is rendered noxious to the growth of plants of 
the , same or of allied species, though it be quite adapted to the 
support of other species. This fact is of the greatest importance 
in an economical point of view/ as the whole theory of the ro- 
^ Jtatiou of crops may be considered to depend upon it. The 
discovery of this important step in agriculture was probably 
made by the Belgians; at least they have the merit of having 
developed the theory of it. Formerly it used to be said, that the 
whole secret of good husbandry consisted in ploughing well, and 
in manuring well ; buMo these must now be added the equally 
important art of so arranging the cultivation of different crops 
that they may mutually assist enclt other, and thus enable the 
farmer to obtain , the greatest possible annual return from the 
8gtp0 land# The whole theory dependrupon the fact, that all 
planjfs succeed badly upon lands which have lately.borne crops, of 
the same species with themselves, or even of the same genus, or 
of,; wb nupm family. .. This effect is not owing to any exhaustion 
of soU thal must have taken place during the growth ofthe 
preriouscrop, buy b arises vfrom. a corruption of the soil, by /the 
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intermixture of vegetable excretions given out atthejwt,, which 
excretions, are always more deleterious to plants of the same kind 
than to others. It is evep ascertained that the excretions of some 
plants are beneficial to the growth of others of g different family ; 
tlie Leguminosce , for example, improving the soil for the Grdmir 
m<t. ^Agriculturists have proposed various theories to account 
for the beneficial results obtained by a reflation of crops. Some, 
have supposed that one species, by its denser foliage,- chokes the 
weeds which otherwise would spring up, and assists the crop in 
exhausting the soil; others have attributed the improvement that 
has taken place to the remains of the previous crop, which they 
suppose may have served as manure ; a third have said, that the 
roots of different crops extend themselves to different depths, and 
so extract their nourishment from portions of the soil which de 
not interfere with each other; and lastly, it has been urged, that 
plants of different families may possibly derive their nourishment 
from different materials. It may be true that some of these 
causes have a certain degree of influence in determining which 
may be the most proper plants for a rotation, but they can only 
be considered as of very secondary importance when compared 
with that which relates to the deterioration of the soil, by it# 
intermixture with the radical excretions of a previous crop. After 
enumerating some of the collateral circumstances which should 
direct the judgment of cultivators in selecting such plants as may 
be best adapted to a rotation of crops in any particular district, 

De Candolle proposes the following fundamental and physiolo* 
gical principles, which ought to be attended to where complete 
success is to be expected. First, a new crop ought never to sue* 
ceed another of the same kind, unless under some very peculiar 
circumstances, as where the soil is annually renewed, or where 
it is naturally so fertile as to be capable of resisting the inconve*^ 
niences which ordinarily result from such a system. Secondly , 
a new crop ought not to succeed another which has been raised 
from plants of the same family. A remarkable exception to this 
rule occurs in the practice adopted in the valley of the Garonne, 
where the soil admits of a biennial alternation between wheat and 
maize. Thirdly , all plants with acrid and milky juices injure the 
quality of the soil, and their remains should never be buried after 
the removal of a crop. Fourthly , plants with *weet and mudla~ 
ginous juices improve the soil for others of a different family* The 
chief of these are the Leguminosa, which are commonly adopted' 
in practice for this purpose. 

Tlie great importance of this subject may well excus^our 
author for having entered somewhat more into its details than « 
work devoted to vegetable* physiology might otherwise have 
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rioted. •>.'■ Ba# botany and agriculture are. like two ptovhtoto iff the 
MM empire, which are separated by a broad river, with* theory dn 
the one side, and practice on the other j riumerous bridges Ought 
tberaforeto be constructed aCfoss this river,* arid oar author has 
soekeeded m ereeting some, and in rebuilding others, on better 
principles than those which beve hitherto been adopted. It now 
becomes- the duty of the agriculturist to take advantage of them, 
mi to study botany moreaehteasly than he has hitherto done, add 
perhaps than it Was possible for him to do, whilst die descriptive 
department of the science was stilt restricted within the hiriits 
of m artificial system, and its physiofogy was entirely based npOri 
vague hypotheses. 

An Appendix is added to the work, for the purpose of pointing 
out to those who maybe desirous of rendering their assistance 
towards the further elucidation of the subject, how they may best 
accomplish this object. There are many points of first-rate im* 
portanee in die establishment of a correct theory, which are as 
yet undetermined ; so that any one who chooses to enter oil this 
field may soon expect to find ample opportunity for making fresh 
discoveries. Not only the descriptive botanist, but the chemist, 
toe natural philosopher, the agriculturist, the distant traveller, and 
the physiologist* are all called upon to tend their aid in determin- 
ing certain questions within the sphere of their respective obser- 
vation, and we cannot possibly do better than close this long 
article by seconding the wishes of our author, that they may be 
persuaded to listen to his advice. 


Art. IY. — Yurii Miloslavsky , Hi Russkie v 9 l6l& godu* (Yprii 

Miloslavsky, or the Russians in the Year )6l2.) By M. J. 

Zagoskin. Second Edition. Moscow, 1830. 3 vols# 8vo. 
wan our intention to have noticed this production at some 
lgfigth, in a former article on Russian novels bat we thencon- 
tented ourselves* wkb briefly adverting to it, from- a belief that an 
English translation of it* which had been long-promised, would 
appear simultaneously with that number of our Review# As all 
idesr of -publishing* that seems now entirely abandoned, our readers 
*wi!& pr oba bly not be sorry to be* furnished with the means of 
j^d gf i fg whether the non-appearance of the projected tranekitiou 
lined be psttes E ©f regret.^ Perhaps the very cireumstonee^of 
lh| 0 ljipjiy- miscarriage here, may excite move curiosity to learn 

♦ ftM' IUn Quarterly Review, vol. viii. pp. llT and 130; * / ' J 

" Jtfbrtdft as art! nfiacqjiaintetfwith the language of the orfglmtf— arid we a it afraid 
thmtornantoril wiytargs compared with those toe have tort flfdvtnfBge-^thelii* 
tbcnatxQtft that trawiatos* ol tbfe romance have. been pabtilhed botojafreackaiid. 
Sioay beT^ptabi^piece ofmtelligcnoe. 
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mnetUng ol M* Zagoskin’s romance, thus* would fee caused by 
the celebrity it has procured fop its author in his own country, 
where it obtained on its very first appearance the almost unani* 
aaoua suffrages of the public* besides Unequivocal marks of impe- 
rial favour. 4 

Much of this popularity may, undoubtedly, be ascribed to the 
particular point of history chosen by the writer as the groundwork 
of his narrative; for it is one welt calculated to have prepossessed 
the good people of Russia in behalf of a weaker pen than 3MF. 
Zagoskin’s. Few epochs in their annals possess greater interest 
for them than* that when their patriots, Minin and Pozharsky, 
liberated their country from internal dissension and foreign op* 
pression, — from anarchy on the on* hand, and from the yoke of 
Polish dominion on the other. Such a theme is far better calcu- 
lated for the meridians of Moscow and St. Petersburg, than for 
those of London or Paris; and to say the truth, we are somewhat 
inclined to suspect that the strong popular feeling in this country 
in favour of the Poles may have had its weight in preventing the 
appearance of the work in an English dress. We are not,- how- 
ever, deterred by that feeling from fulfilling the intention we had 
entertained — and but for the reason above mentioned should have 
long since carried into effect— of making our readers acquainted 
with the production before us, which, in our candid opinion* pos- 
sesses sufficient merit to entitle it to a very respectable {dace 
among the fictitious literature of modern Europe, if we were 
politicians, the book might afford us a most tempting opportunity 
for adding another to the many elaborate discussions with which 
the public has been favoured on the present unfortunate relations 
between two nations which have for centuries before and 1 since 
the period to which this romance refers, been accustomed to 
regard each other alternately in the light of oppressor and op** u 
pressed; but as our ambition at present aims no* higher than to 
furnish an entertaining article to the novel reader; we shall at 
once put aside all political topics, and proceed to the matter in 
hand, 

The events which M. Zagoskin has taken for the ground-work 
of Ms story are important not merely in a historical, but in a 
political point of view, inasmuch as the resuite of them are not 
ye*< obliterated, although the condition of the two nations is now* 
reversed; and as patriotism is a virtue* that seldom observes the' 
gokten mean>, his* countrymen are 1 likely to perceive only a vin#^ 
cation of their present* conduct towards Poland,* in those cir- 

* It is but fait towards the author to keep in mind that this romaucfrUMidft'itaafw 

g^l^seyer^q^ntbs to the. insurrection?— we can no longer caU it revolution— 
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qvims^nces lprom which ^tbersmey possibly draw a veryppposite 
inference. vYet eyen ^q/rieads of the Poles are not iporelikely 
on that account to be phased with a picture that exhibits, Poland 
as a ruthl^qs oppressor in her days of power* Most calamitous 
was* the state of Russia after the death of Boris Godunov: 
scarcely^ bad the elevation of Shuiaky to the vacant throne pro* 
raised some restoration from the distractions caused by the first 
Demetrius* when another usurper, who gave himself out as the 
son of Ivan, again threw the country into a state of anarchy, 
bfopqow was occupied by the Poles, and at this conjuncture, 
despiiring of any other, resource* many of the priucipal boyars 
agreed fo accept Vladislav* or Ladislav, the son of Sigistnund III., 
as their sovereign, on condition of his abjuring Catholicism, and 
embracing the faith of the Greek church. Among these was 
YuriiMiloslavsky, a young noble, who, notwithstanding his hatred 
of the Poles* vowed allegiance to the Polish prince, hoping that 
his authority would put a $ end to civil dissensions, and check the 
insolence of his Own countrymen towards the Russians. 

. At the opening of the narrative we find Yurii and his faithful 
servant Alexei proceeding on their route to Nishnei Novogorod, 
whither Miloslavsky is sent by Gonsaevsky, the Polish voivode of 
Moscow, on a mission to the stubborn inhabitants, to persuade 
them to acknowledge Ladislav as their sovereign, instead of in- 
volving their country in still greater disasters by holding out 
against him, and urging others to follow their example. The 
travellers have lost their way in a snow storm, and are in imminent 
danger of perishing, when they discover the body of an unfortu- 
nate Kozak, who seems already to have met with the fate they are 
anticipating for themselves. With some difficulty they succeed in 
restoring animation, and afterwards, in company with the stranger, 
whose life they have thus opportunely preserved, are so fortunate 
as to reach a small solitary inn or postoyaloi dvor where they are 
again exposed to some degree of peril. That this accidental meet- 
ing with the Kozak is a most opportune circumstance for Mitos- 
lavsky, becomes more and more evident as the story proceeds, since, 
were it pot for the intrepidity and resolution of the grateful Kirsha, 
his adyqntures would terminate most disastrously, even before he 
cou|4 ar r i ve at Novogorod. In one sense, indeed, Kirsha may be 
termed bw rival be bejng in fact quite the hero of the tale, if not 
o£the h^^^&^entiiy a more prominent personagethan Yurii 
the author’s favourite, who has finished up his 
character more spiritedly and naturally than those of his other 
Wdtotil^-and consequently most likely to be the general favourite 
with readers*' ' . . 

u Before our wearied trio Arrive at the postoyaloi dvtir or into we 
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hftve mentioned! we are admitted ta the conVer^tion of the 
guests who' are already housed there; and who; with the exemption 
of one itldividuaFseated gently apart from 1 the rest, are diseusi- 
ing over theilr btaga the political intelligence just cotamunfeated 
to them by a merchant presetft, that Moscow has itworn aMegi* 
ance to the son of Sigismund. Some are of opinion th&Hf'fe 
disgraceful for Russia to place a stranger on the throne of her 
tears, when she has Pozharzky and so many other native princes 
and boyars, from among whom she might choose herself a sove- 
reign* In this opinion the party are not unanimous, for one of 
them exclaims with more , of cosmopolitan philosophy than patriot- 
ism — €t What matters to 'to us who reigns at Moscow— whether it 
be a Russian tzar dr a Polish korol6vitch ; ?” On this the taciturn 
Stranger strikes the bench he is sitting upon with much violence, 
and accompanies his action with such indignant expression of 
countenance as to startle and intimidate ^the whole company, 
especially as his Herculean form convinces them he is one whose 
strange humours are entitled to respdct. A disagreeable pause 
hereupon ensues, from the awkwardness of which they are relieved 
by the arrival of Yurii and his two companions. 

44 4 From what part h your worship?’ inquired the merchant. 
c From Moscow, brother.* 

‘ Indeed! from Moscow ! And prithee, sir stranger, is it true that the 
people there have sworn fealty to the korolevitch Ladislav?* 

4 It is even so.* 

* A most worthy example to be set by our capital!* exclaimed the 
strelitz. * The good people of Moscow do as they please j but, for my 
part, I would rather obey Demetrius.' 

i Obey whom ?* asked the zemsky — 4 the usurper, the tutinsky vor ¥ 

‘ No matter what you call him, he is neither Pole nor unbeliever ; 
but that Vladislav, that heretic' — 

' Hark ye, friend/ interposed Yurii, in a tone of no little dissatisfac- SL 
tiou; * 1 am not fond of wrangling about such matters; you are at 
liberty, therefore, to think just as you please of the Polish korolevitch, 
only beware how yon let your opinions out of your mouth,* 

4 Why so} I pray/ 

€ Because I myself have taken the oath of allegiance to Vladislav, 
and therefore will not permit any one to abuse him in my presence/ 
Compassion and sorrow depicted themselves on the countenance of 
the silent stranger. He cast a look of melancholy sympathy towards 
Yurii, who- stood, with his arms quietly folded, image of generous 
youthful indignation, with a glance that announced defiance to any one 
who should be hihjy enough to contradict him. > 

. > The strelitz* looked around at the company, but observing no on$jdi/$* 
posed to support his side of the argument, held his tongue. For aqme 
moments uQ. ftttempt was m^de tp reijew the conversation . till, the 
zemsky, in a ' very altered tone, and with an air of extreme servility, 



5 / H# u wpeofeid tiara/ W*utiy answered Milotiavsky, , 

. wmr irorebip fiw wh&t snipose ambassadors wen. sent to 

pUMfocw?.-. 

* apt *?nt to Pjolstnd* interrapted the taciturn stranger, 

in. a tonf-dr juvfiil loudness ; * they were sent to Smolensk, which city 
th'eToBrfi fcpghas given up to destruction and famine, at the very time 
that : Maisobw 4 acknowledges his son for its sovereign.* 

' Ytfrii' W^s Visibly discomposed by this speech. 'And what better 
usage have those dogs at Smolensk a right to expect,’ exclaimed the 
ztaBtfcy, ' when, Instead of meeting tbe Polish king with “ bread and 
stit/’they refused to opea their gates to him ?’ 

. ,f Pul, ioipodin zemsky/ observed tbe merchant; * Sigismund did not 
apmoach them at, a guest, but attended with an army, and wished to 
help himself to their good things, without giving them so much as an 
cypOjlOTUy <?f offering hospitality, 

*Wfratif he did? continued the strelitz; * surely when we have 
subrtrittedto the son, the is at liberty to take what he pleases. 
Is It not so, your worship Y 

Yurifs face crimsoned with indignation, * No !' exclaimed he 5 9 we 
have not kissed the cross to the Polish korolevitch in order that these 
foreigners, like a flock of hungry kites, should prey upon Russia, and 
tear it to pieces between them. No true Muscovite would have lifted 
hif band in flavour of Vladislav, neither would a single voice have uttered 
the oath of allegiance towards him, had he not promised to preserve to 
Russia both her honour and her power.’ 

' Put,. noble sir/ interrupted the zemsky, * what is to prevent us frpm 
acknowledging the King of Poland as sovereign of Smolensk? A single 
city is of no such mighty importance: and for the bargain we have 
made, we might consent to give up not only Smolensk, but Moscow 
itself/ 

* Again I say/ observed Yurii, without seeming to notice the zemsky’s 
speech, 4 all Moscow has vowed allegiance to the korolevitch. He atone 
is able to put a stop to the miseries of our unfortunate country, and if 
he proves faithful to his word, I for one shall be ready to lay down my 
VMfor him. Rut whoever/ continued he, casting a contemptuous glance 
at the zemsky— 4 whoever can. express any satisfaction that, in order tci 
rescue our country .frotp utter ruin ? we are obliged to call a foreigner to 
tbe thfpuei .be ^ not a Russiap/bnt an -alien from our faith— aye, worse 
than an tke^^fat^r The ^ileot stranger here extended his band 
eagerff tbyufih Whlfe his eyes were fixed upon him with a look ex* 

prttsi ^oftLltvellfctisMiop;' ^ ; 


, mjffar the o&m pmtB have departed, and whife our traveller* 
d the stranger are sleeping, their slumbers arlniterrupted Isy 
the arrival of Pan Kopfetchinsky, an insolent, cowardly Pole, who 
audaciously insists upon their giving up their accommodation ta 
him# Justed jhawnm of weetwg with that promptooropliande 
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wticli Jjc expects as duefobWihcoi# foeurswuidry mortifo*-- 
lions, among foe rest that. of hearing some anecdotes of his, pusil- 
lanimity made public bv Kirsha, who has himself been ia the 
same regiment in which mis bobadil has been disgraced for hi* 
cowardice. There being no other provisions in the inn, the Pole 
very unceremoniously orders those to be set before him which 
Yujrii had brought. Miloslavsky does ndt interrupt his banquet, 
bid; compliments him on bis appetite, and expresses bis hope that 
itwiij last as long as the viands before him, since ho insists upon 
bis making an end of a roast goose .which he has attacked, la 
vam does the Pole entreat and expostulate; Yurii is determined 
to giye him a lesson that he will pot soon forget, and poor Kopat- 
tchmeky, preferring to have a whole goose lodged in bis maw to 
having a bullet lodged in his brain, contrives to cram down every 
mouthful. 

Having satisfied himself by this odd piece of revenge, which it 
must be confessed, borders rather too much upon the burlesque, 
Ynrii and his servant resume tHeir journey, leaving Kirsha to 
follow as spon as he can get a horse with which .the host engages 
to provide him- On being overtaken, by the JKozak, they learn 
from him that Kopaetchinsky is determined to have his revenge, 
for that several companies of Polish cavalry haying come to the 
pastoyaloi dvor shortly after, he had ordered some of them to 
pursue Miloslavsky, who he assured ijiexn was pot only an enemy 
of the Poles, but was actually cbnveyiiig a considerable sum of 
money to the inhabitants of Ntshnei $ ovogorod . The appearance 
of the detachment sent after them sobn convinces them of the 
accuracy of Kirsha’s intelligence, Yurii’s ’horse is shot under 
him, on which Kirsha dismounts, seats him pn his own, and then 
giving the animal a cut with, foe.wbip that sends him off at full 
speed, remains singly to encounter hjs adversaries. He manages, 
to escape into a thicket, where be lurks until bis pursuers 
have given over die search » efterwhich he finds his way to a 
cottage. Although he meets with bo one, it is evident that the 
place il pot deserted; he therefore thinke it better to conceal him- 
self behind a kind of partition, atid wait to see what circumstances 
may turn up. Kirsha’s . good genius seems to bgue suggested to 
him how to act on this occasion, since he is indebted to his hiding 
plape for the discovery of sundry secrete* of wHchhe afterwards 
contrives to make such a clever use as to gamumself consider*, 
able Jhonour. %kbip Kudimoviteb, die odw* of the dwelling 
enters - along wmrfu old woman, who brings him a present from 
the -tenth? . # ^knastasia, the Boyar Sbalonsfty’s daughter, Sbe 
informs Kudunovitch, who seems to be carrying on a thriving 
trade gs a foituae*teller, that Anastasia is pining away in hopeless 




4e**t 4ntd frequently Beerijsi.the; 

2^u,a'cfaorch6o caHed in Moscow; ' Thradtatogt 
•t first promisetobe particularly interesting to%e 
ambush; when however he hears the name of Yum Mildslavsky 
^dh i Wfc#itO ti .lBahni care not to lose' a syllable of’ it" baaing 
despatched bar Mission end requested Kudimovitch to<jdtwiHt 
‘Ylisevna as to Abastasia’s- disorder, the Old woman next 
^tttstr to instruct her- in some 'of those mysteries which 
... Iha CO pick up so comfortable a livelihood. The fortune- 
‘MHOr agrees that she shall assist him in discovering some' linen 
tiHitbasbeen ‘stolenfrom the boyar’s house, and whichbe has 
bidden near a barn .belonging to' a' peasant to whom he owes a 
grudge’,/ Scarcely has be tutored her in the partshe is to act, ere 
toe sokfiers, who qrein pursuit of Kirsha, make their appearance; 
tbey ate however prevailed upon tCs'depart without starching any 
farntOr; after pulling the old wortf&hout from -'behind the parti* 
rioa.whereshe had befOrfecre^d from the unwelcome intruders, 
vrithdUt filispecting tbar ine rhad^a neighbour in her asylum. 
■Although it pfecesbimin great jeopardy, this incident 

turns out op^n firewftole n far ipore* advantageous to Kirsha' than 
it tt Sgreeab!£ t«r ^udiaaovimhafor the latter is obliged to go 
along with the 80 l$ 6 rs,*|£, swnv^m^thfe way to the main road, 
‘White ' Kirsha beihg’* agara'left quit? alone, has an opportunity 
ef’dlcamping vrithouf iSri^wn. that he had overheard 

what had passed beftv&i^e^®r|tee4eller' and the old woman.- 
< Having cleared Ins pursuer&^vbtS .had suffered their attention 
to be diverted from hid! by Kiflma; Mildslavsky inquires his Way 
to the residence of Shatbritky, to whpbvhe delivers a letter from 
Gonsaevsky* Yurii£|$sfre that Shalonsky intends to marry bis 
daughter to the ^Polish comqaaader, but has no suspicion that 
Anastasia is his charming itmognith jf* the Spass m Bom: After 
r brief interview, in which the host; and the guest are not at all 
tdeased with each other, Y irtii retifeVte recruit himself from his 
%tigitC, and Kirsha again engages our attention. 

The Korak baVihg joined a pa'rty.rif villagers who are celebrating 
a wedding. theratecogniiiS Kudimovitch arid his female cbnfede- 
■ ''tif;'Wbb"bad'|g^Od that, fo^th^sAie of greater eclktj the discO- 
should'WmqdO jpn this important occasion, 
gaany Witnesses of their skill. The pro. 
:erted between them, is duly performed, 

when hoWever 


thelinen, 

indeed 

every 
mbrdin 



ici with most rtEs]_ 

where they are to trii 
’^The- wizard is quite corifoui 
j bC, from having previa ’ 
iitig^qg) as Mfefitaresttccess. To humblfe 
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the eyes of.his. followers, Kirsha himself declares where, the linen 
is to be found, namely, the spot, to which he had Jaken the pre- 
caution to remove it, in order to defeat the pretended wizard’s 
plot > j I . 

This and one or two other comic scenes may appear rather too 
trivial, and. toCdetain the reader too long; still they have , their 
value as sketches of manners, although some portion of their 
humour is lost, to those who are not Russians, owing, to the dia- 
logue bc|ng in a kind of patois not very easy for a foreigner to 
understand. The incident we have just noticed, however, leads 
to something really important in the plot, for the report of the 
miracle . Kirsha has performed soon reaches the boyar’s house- 
hold; and the Kozak is forthwith summoned Jo try his art, in as- 
certaining, if possible, the cause of Anastasia’s illness, and in 
effecting its. cure. The gossip he has overheard between Kudimo- 
vitch and the old dame, stands * him here instead of either divina- 
tion or medical skill. He says ebougii to convince the young 
lady that he knows much mate; and bi&l her be under no appre- 
hension, for Gonsaevsky cannot qqit.Moscqfv^j&nd he will per- 
suade her father that it wilJ A be certain death to her to go thither. 
Her apprehensions for the preset being cpiiejed by this assurance, 
Kirsha’s patient suddenly, recovers to a* degree that appears quite 
miraculous, and which,call& forth the expression of as much grati- 
tude on the part of Shalpnk$y, as So stern and imperious a nature 
is capable of. Kirsha refuses,^ however, to accept any thing 
beyond a trifling sum of mahey,* and ,a horse,- which he. is at 
liberty-ttfselect from the boyar’s gtud*. In the meanwhile he is 
to defer his departure for*three days, (luring which time he is to 
be entertained by the prekashtshik o* steward. Shalonsky has 
his reasons for wishing to detamj^im, since he has learnt that be is 
acquainted with Miloslav|Jky, against whom he meditates the 
most treacherous designs. His malice against the youth is stiff* 
further exasperated by the latter’s j-efushig to comply with his in- 
solent request to drink the health of the Polish king; and he is 
even about to compel him to do so by puyp force, when Pan Tishke- 
vitch, a Polish commander, one of the guests at the entertain- 
ment, interferes, on which theJboyar is obliged to desist from his 
brutality ; and he afterwards suffers Yurii to depart unmolested. 

Kirsha, in the meanwhile, who is detaiaid a $ort of state 
prisoner at the j prekashtshik’ s, accidentally oropiears a conversa- 
tion between tw^assassins, from which he has no doubt but that 
Shalonsky has engaged one of them, named Omliat, to waylay and 
seize . Yurii before he reaches Novogorodf He is now deter- 
mined* happen what may, to apprize his benefactor of the danger 
that awaits him, and with ^considerable difficulty prevails upon the 

vot. xi. No. xxn. HP 
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prekashtshik to allow hitn to make trial of the Arabian he has 
selected. The steed is so unmanageable, that there seeths far 
more danger of Kirsha’s being flung from the saddle, than of his 
attempting to make his escape ; besides Miich, the prekashtshik 
considers his prisoner tolerably safe so long as he has the money 
ip his keeping that is to be bestowed upon him. To the astonish- 
nie'iit of every one, except the reader, the Kozak soon renders the 
afrima! perfectly submissive, after which he darts off at full speed, 
telliifg tne prekashtshik that he will be all the richer by the three 
golden korab/ermiks he was to have paid him. He soon falls 
in with MiloslavSky and his servant: when, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, their discourse continues in the following manner : 

“ ‘ Pray inform me, Kirsha/ said Yurii, “ how you came to get into 
such favour with the boyar?* 

* By meddling in a trade that does not, by right, belong to me.’ 

* What is it you mean Y 

4 1 will tell you as Well as 1 can, Yurii Dmitritch. When a younker# 
I Was a fishet-bby $ had work enough to do all day long, and sometimes 
all bight too, intoibe bargain, besides being five times on the point of 
being drowned. But although I hod plenty of hardship, I found I was 
likely to have but very little elsej^so I joined the IJ kraine Kozaks ; 
served our Hetman loyally, was in many a skirmish with the Poles, and 
fought, not like a coward, against the Tatars. £ was frequently obliged 
to stbfriach both cold and hunger when there was nothing better to 
stomach ; yet for all this, I could get little to send to the old people at 
liqine. I next, therefore, enlisted ambng the Zaporozhetz, though it 
Wis greatlv against the will of a pretty damsel whom 1 had bespoken as 
d wife. Here I was obliged to^put up with a good deal from my 
brother Kozaks, because I was tender-hearted towards women and 
children — neither cut off the limbs of unarmed men, nor set fire to 
bouses out of sheer sport, like the i*est, when we could find nothing in 
them to divert ourselves with. Onfce they were very near burying me 
with a varlet of a Kozak, whose scull I had laid open with the end 
of my Whip, for his scoundrelly insolence. After this escape I dragged 
on two years among the Poles, where I shed plenty of Christian blood, 
and saved the life of Pan Lisovsky, With all ibis, I found myself no 
nearer to being a rich man than before. At length it came into niy 
head that I would play the conjuror, and, lo ! for my first experiment 
fti that tvay 1 obtained three golden ships ( korablenniks , a coin so 
citftkl) ftrid'this capital Aroian, a better than which never was crossed/ 
added Kirsbn* fondULpatthig the animal, $*d eying him with a look of 
delighted tendernetfr 

v ^ Wbet ftfo I to Undenktand by all this nonsense V said Yurii : c What 
do you biean by playing the conjuror Y 

. j • Ah, boyar, I am not the only one in this world who plays a part 
never Intended for him, yet it is not every one who gete through it so 
w;e!l as 1 have done. Would you imagine now that I si taHred 
fortune-teller in good earliest j and if So be yoil wish lo iff me, t Will 
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this very instant tell you what it is that occupies your thoughts, and 
makes you thus melancholy/ 

* Thou must be an honour to thy new profession, if thou canst guess 

the truth/ * * 

c Well then you shall judge of my skill. What if I should sa 1^/— - 
continued Kirsha, looking steadfastly at Yurii, — ‘ What if I should say, 
a dark-eyed maiden is the cause of your disquietude r Yurii eyed the 
Zaporozbetz with astonishment. 

‘ Do not heed this jesting knave/ cried Alexei j 4 it is no very great 
wonder he can guess that, when I blabbed out as much to him myself/ 

4 Come, what will you give me, Boyarin/ continued Kirsha, without 
attending to Alexei, 4 if I inform you who this fair lady-love of yours 
is, and where she is now to be found?' 

4 Prithee desist from your jesting/ 

4 1 atn not jesting, Yurii Dmitritcli. You used to see her every day 
at Moscow in the church of the Spass na Boru.' 

4 He has hit it there,' cried Alexei \ * as heaven is my witness, l did 
not tell him that/ 

4 IIow did you know it, Kirsha?’ 

4 ’Pshaw, that is nothing. Look you, Yurii Dmi^itch, you do not 
yet know whether she returns your love or not : but I do/ 

4 Is it possible !’ exclaimed Milovlavsky, pulling up his horse. 
r 4 Yes, Boyarin, she frets about yo8, even worse than you do for her/ 

4 Then she is not married V — ‘ No/ 

4 But who is she? Where does she live? How have you discovered it 
all ? Tell me, tell me as quickly as possible/ 

4 And has not your heart already told you that you passed last night 
beneath the very same roof with her?’ 

4 Then she is the daughter of Shalonsky ? — the bride of Pau Gon- 
saevsky!* cried Alexei. 

• Betrothed to him, but not yet espoused/ 

4 The dauglitev of Krutchena Shalonsky!’ exclaimed Yurii, turning as 
pale as a criminal sentenced to death ; 4 then indeed all is ended !' 

4 No, not quite ended yet, Yurii Dmitritch; things often take 
strange turn, and if it is destined that you are to marry her — 1 

4 Marry her !— never, never/ interrupted Yurii. • But perhaps you 
have been mistaken ; yes, my good Kirsha, you must really be so. Can 
that angel of sweetness, that perfection of loveliness, be the child of 
Shalonsky ? — impossible ! ’ 

4 Well, but why should we stop here prating ? Our horses need bet- 
ter provender than our words ; so let us proceed to that village, about 
three versts off, and I will tell you every tBfhg, after which you will 
hardly suppose that I am deceiving you/ 

Yurii listened with the utmost attention, while Kirsha related what 
had passed j and the more assured he became that his fair incognita and 
the daughter of Shalonsky were the same person, the greater sorrow did 
his countenance express. Not that he was discouraged by the obstacles 
he foresaw to the union $ these might be removed by change n! circum- 
stances and by time $ neither was he alarmed by the idea that Anastasia 

|) D 2* 
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was affianced to Gonsaevsky $ but tbe thought of ever , calling by the 
name of father a man whom he regarded with just aversion— of cop* 
necting himself by family ties with a base-hearted wretch, a traitor 
to his country — this converted all his hopes to to bitterness and anguish. 
Wer# every thing besides to favour his passion, his own* principles 
would henceforth present an insuperable obstacle to its gratification. 
Could he, as the husband *of Sbalonsky’s daughter, hear of treachery 
and disaffection to his country without a blush of shame ? Could he, 
as such, invoke the vengeance of heaven and his fellow-citizens on 
tbe heads of those rebellious, seditious partisans, who would sacrifice 
their fatherland and give it up to disgrace ? If in renouncing Anas- 
tasia he must also renounce happiness — at least an unsullied conscience, 
a pure and hallowed attachment to the land of his fathers, the convic- 
tion of having fulfilled his duties as a member of the state, of not 
having sullied the name inherited from his parent— this, at least, would 
suffice to tranquillize him, and ought to confirm him in the resolution of 
resigning the fondest wish of his heart. But when Kirsha related to 
him all tbe particulars of his interviews with Anastasia, when he could 
no longer doubt that he was fondly beloved by her, Yurii’s firmness 
began to give way, 

‘ Enough, enough !’ he exclaimed, in a trembling voice 3 Met me hear 
no more.’ 

* As you please, Boyar in,* returned Kirsha, looking at him with 
astonishment. 

‘ Unfortunate being that I am ! — could I imagine that the most bliss- 
ful moments of my life would prove for me the vengeance of heaven, 
Uet'me not bear a syllable more.* 

€ l am silent, Boyarin.’ 

1 Ah J Kirsha, why did you permit me to hear any thing at all? What 
angel of darkness instigated you 

* To say the truth, Yurii Dmitritch, I thought my intelligence would 
have* proved rather agreeable than the contrary. Anastasia Tiino* 
theevrta— ’ 

c.*Gv 1 No more l Never let me hear that name pronounced again. 

* As you please, Boyarin/ 

j;/ Never again remind me , or stay, let me know, once for all, 

wbj&t she said to you. How did she confess her attachment? Does 
shftknow that I live but for her — that all else is a blank to me?’ 

* You should have seen how life returned to her when she wa^ as- 
sured of your .attachment ! You should have witnessed the tears that 
trickle^ aowrt her face/ 

*' * Tears !-^0 heaven ! -*-* — * 

: ' How she wepffortd prayed by turns/ 1 

‘Ndnjore, Kirsha, ’ no more, I beseech you/ 

; *Ab, Boyarin/: said the Zaporozbetz, who could not comprehend 
the * cause of Milosla vsky s distress, ' wherefore are you so uneasy when 
yoHha^sa much reason to rejoice? In the first place, you have at 
length pertained who the fair unknown is 3 in the next, what 19 .to 
prevent your vvooing her } you ar$ pi an honourable family, more than 
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passing wealthy, young, and comely withal. To be sure her hand - is 
promised to Pan Gonsaevsky, but never will the marriage take place. 
Rely upon it, ere long there will not be a single parish church within 
the Iletmans jurisdiction £ and neither himself nor any of his Polish 
horde will venture to show their noses out of the Kremlin. All* true- 
hearted Russians arc only waiting till they receive succours from 
Nishnei and other places, and then there will be rare work. By my 
troth, were they but staunch to each other, they would soon drive out 
those infidel Poles— aye, even by waving their caps. 1 

* You forget, Kirsba, that 1 myself have sworn allegiance to Via- 
dislav/ 

' Nay, Boyarin, but if the Polish Korolevitch is to be our sovereign, 
why does he shut himself up in Krakow ? He might at least let us see 
his face. Let him turn to the true faith, and then, if needs must, let 
him be our ruler. Instead of this, an army has been sent here, aud a 
Hetman set over us, as if we were the subjects of the Poles. It is 
evident, Yurii Dmitritch, that Sigismund is playing an odd game with us/ 

Simple as it was, this idea had never occurred to Miloslavsky, and 
although it was more honestly than polishedly expressed, he could not 
help being struck by its probability. — ‘ Ah, Kirsba, 1 exclaimed he, with 
evident delight, * I should forget all my other disquietudes could I but 
be assured of the truth of what you say. But, alas ! it is all mere con- 
jecture: and I, besides, am bound to observe my vow/ " 

Apprehensive that, if informed of the deadly treachery Sha- 
lonsky meditates against him, Yurii might be impelled to take 
summary vengeance on the father, and thereby be compelled to 
resign all idea of the daughter, Kirsha does not acquaint him with 
his danger, but hopes to avert it by his own vigilance. His 
silence, however, is very near being attended by fatal conse- 
quences, for while they are stopping at a lmt to get some refresh- 
ment, Omliat enters and forces his company upon them, as a 
fellow-traveller to Novogorod. Kirsha keeps a watchful eye upon 
him, and when they approach a ruined chapel, where, according ^ 
to the preconcerted plan, the bravo’s companions are lying in 
ambush, knocks the villain off his horse, and secures him. But 
at Yurii’s intercession his life is spared, and they content them- 
selves with gagging his mouth and binding him to a tree. They 
then strike off* into a bye road, till they are out of danger, and 
shortly after reach Nishnei Novogorod without further adventure. 

Arrived at Novogorod, Yurii proceeds to the house of Istoma- 
Turenin. This boyar, who had formerly been a friend of his 
father, is not a little surprised at learning the nature of the busi- 
ness that has brought his young friend to Nishnei, and concluding 
that there is no occasion for further dissimulation, suddenly changes 
his toue, and expresses his hopes that instead of negociaiing with 
them, the Poles will' shortly have recourse to more deefned mea- 
sures, and reduce the* obstinate Russians to submission. Yurii 
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is filled with horror ^tTurenin’s hypocrisy and baseness; neither 
is the boyar better satisfied with what he considers the double 
dealing, or rather the unintelligible conduct of Miloslavsky. The 
next^ay our hero has an opportunity of witnessing the enthusiasm 
of the inhabitants of Novogorod, who assemble in the great 
square, where they are^ddressed by Kozma Minin (the silent 
traveller of the postoyaloi (Ivor) whose unstudied eloquence 
prompts them to sacrifice every thing they can spare, for the puiv 
pose of furnishing supplies to Pozharsky. We have not room, 
however, either to extract this scene or the following one where 
Yurii, as Goilsaevsky’s envoy, acquaints the principal boyars 
assembled at the house of Prince Mamstriukovitch, with the pro- 
posals offered them. They almost unanimously declare that they 
will listen to no conditions from the Poles, nor hold any parley 
with them until thev j$ach the walls of the Kremlin ; in which 
sentiments Yurii ygre|s with them, and only regrets that he is 
prevented by his oath from drawing his sword against the invaders 
of his country. On returning to the street, he finds Alexei 
waiting for him, who informs him that he has removed his bag- 
gage to an iun, being certain that Ttireuiu harbours some sinister 
designs against him, as he has seen Omliat with one or two other 
ill-looking fellows enter the boyar’s residence. This intelligence 
is fatally verified almost immediately after, for the bravoes rush 
upon them, aud lay Alexei weltering in his blood. 

Some four months after this event, a smart Yesaul , at the head 
of a party of Kozaks, on the high road to Nishnei Novogorod 
perceives a poor fellow jesting himself upon a bank. The good- 
natured Kirsha — for the Yesaul is no other than our interesting 
Zaporozhetz, who, we ought to have said, had taken leave of 
Yurii on their reaching Novogorod — invites him to partake of 
*i 2 Qme refreshment, when, to his astonishment, he discovers, in the 
pallid features of the stranger, his former acquaintance Alexei. 
The latter informs him how his master has been murdered; for 
that he was assassinated there can be no doubt, although no 
tidings could be obtained of what had become of his body. So 
far he has a decided advantage over us readers, who are deprived 
.of the opportunity of being so disconsolate, not because we can 
account for Yurii’s disappearance, or remove Alexei's argu- 
ments, but because there is full a third of the story still before 
us, and we are therefore morally certaiu that the author has taken 
goocl.care of his hero, for the present at least. Even Kirsha 
begins to think there is still some hope left, when he hears that 
Omliat was one of those who attacked them, knowing that his 
orders l^re to seize Miloslavsky alive, and convey him a prisoner 
..to Shalonsky, He therefore determines to ascertain the truth at 
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once, and after ordering hi$ troop to wait for him near a wgod, 
proceeds to Kudimovitch’s cottage, as they are now quite close 
to the village where Shalonsky resides. Partly by coaxing and 
partly by threats, Kirsha forces an avowal of the truth from his 
old acquaintance, the fortune-teller, and learns that Yurii » con- 
fined in the vaults beneath a ruined chqpel in the solitary castle 
of Teplii Stan, which Shalonsky haf occupied for some time 
past. Hardly has he gathered all the particulars from Kudimo- 
vitcli, when Oniliat and some of his companions, who have over- 
heard the whole conversation, make their appearance. The 
miserable fortune-teller is soon dispatched, and we this time trem- 
ble for Kirsha himself, when we find that they are going to hang 
him upon a tree without further ceremony. His presence of mind, 
however, does not forsake him at this terrible crisis, and he offers 
to show them a treasure concealed ip the wood, on condition of 
their saving his life. He takes care ^ conduct them not far 
from the spot where he has left his own men : then drawing a 
circle on the ground, and ordering them to stand with their faces 
in one direction, and on no account to turn their heads at any 
noise, otherwise the spell would be broken and the treasure lost, 
he contrives fo detain them by his pretended ceremonies till he 
sees some of his troop, to whom he makes a signal, which the 
assassius suppose to be some part of the incantation. The 
Kozaks take their aim so well that all are shot dead at the first 
fire, except the zemsky, whose life they spare on condition of his 
guiding them to Teplii Stan. As Oniliat and his companions are 
expected to return to the castle that same night, the arrival of the 
troop excites no alarm, they having taken care effectually to 
quiet the warder on his opening the gates to the zemsky. Sha- 
lonsky aud Turenin, who has also concealed himself at Teplii Stan, 
have just had a long conversation together, and the latter has 
actually prevailed upon his friend to allow him to dispatch tlfiSii^ 
uuiortunate prisoner, when Kirsha and two Kozaks rush into 
the apartment, and insist upou their conducting them, without 
daring to utter a syllabic, to the place where Miloslavsky is con- 
liued. Yurii is forthwith liberated, the two boyars are left in 
durance in the same cell, and the whole party instantly quit the 
castle, before any one but those who have been secured is aware 
of what has happened. 

Disgusted with the world, altogether despairing of being ever 
united to Anastasia, and prohibited from drawing his sword in 
defence of his country, Yurii determines to take monastic vows. 
He makes choice of the convent of St. Sergius, of which the 
celebrated Abraham Palietzin was then the superior. That 
patriotic ecclesiastic absolves him from his oath of allegiantg to 
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Vladislav, and commands him to show his obedience to the church 
by taking up arms in defence of his country; forbidding him to 
return to the cloister so long as his sword shall be required. 
Miloslavsky hastens to obey an injunction so much in accordance 
with liis most eager wishes, as all that he now looks forward to 
is an early and hortouraUp death. While lie and Alexei are on 
their way to Moscow, they fall in with a party of armed peasantry 
at Kudimov, and are taken before Father Jeremias,* an ardent 
patriot, who has organized a kiud of guerilla system throughout 
that district, where his authoiity is universally acknowledged. 
While Yttrii is partaking of the good father's hospitality, a Kozak 
enters with the intelligence that they have had a skirmish with 
one of the boyars attached to the Polish party, slain him and 
nearly all his followers, and seized upon his treasures and his 
daughter, who was wittaUj|^ In the unfortunate captive who is 
shortly after brought ift^Y ulrii discovers his Anastasia. As soon 
as it is known, from the unwary exclamations of her attendant, that 
she is the affianced bride of the Polish commander Gonsaevsky, 
the soldiers and populace insist upon her being executed without 
delay. In vain does Father Jeremias endeavour to appease them : 
the crowd become more clamorous in their demand. 

“ Yurii observed with horror that the priest’s firmness began to give 
way, and that his countenance betrayed signs of irresolution and alarm. 
The latter perceived that the disorderly crowd, inflamed with wine and 
intent only upon vengeance, were becoming quite forgetful of all sub- 
ordination, and that although his menacing look, and well known Her- 
culean strength, still kept their leaders from breaking out into open 
violence, it was evident this could not continue long. The cries of the 
infuriated multitude without, mixed at times with opprobrious epithets 
applied to the Father himself, and with threats towards his person, 
increased every minute. His agitation visibly increased also, while he 
a look of compassion, now on the unfortunate Yurii, now on the 
insensible Aqpstasih; when suddenljg^s features became more tranquil, 
and seizing Miloslavsky’s hand, he iftiid to him, so as not to be over- 
heard, * are you prepared to do whatever is necessary to save this unfor- 
tunate maiden ?’ 

* Any thing, any thing, Father Jeremias !* 

4 If so, she is rescued! Now, my good people,’ continued lie, address- 
ing himself to those who had forced their way into the house, 6 I see it 

* This father Jeremias is not a fictitious diameter ; neither is the share here ascribed 

to him in the warfare carried on by the peasantry against the Poles, at this period, an 
invention of the author, although contemporary chroniclers have not left any further 
information as to what he achieved. The good Father was, it seems, destined by 
nature for military exploits, since he was quite a Sampson in bodily strength ; besides 
which, he almost rivalled the patriarchs in longevity. He took priests’ orders in 1600, 
in the reign pf Boris (loduuov, and continued to watch oyer his flock for ninety-seven 
years, giving up his cure to his soil in 1 (597. Similar examples of extreme longevity; 
are by no means uncommon in Russia. J'tf 
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is of no use to dispute the matter with you any longer, therefore* it 
must even be just as you insist upon it. Remember, however, that tbit 
poor wretch has been baptized as well as ourselves, and that.it would 
bring down a curse upon *us all, were we to suffer her soul to, perish. 
Let us carry her as carefully as we can into the church 3 she wiU soon 
recover herself there, and you must allow me time to confess her ami 
prepare her for death 3 after that, she is i^your hands to do with her 
what you list.' 

* A fair request, Father/ said Vietchura, * no one can object to that. 
Come then, lads, help me to carry her into the church. But you 
must, some of you, get out of the place : we are so squeezed up here, 
that there is no making one's way. Do you go first. Father Jeremias, 
and we shall not be far behind you/ 

I11 a few minutes the apartment was quite cleared of all, except 
Yurii, Alexei and Anastasia's scennaya davushka (fille dc ebambre), 
who wailed aloud in an agony of grief, &$$^jthstanding the assurance 
given him by Father Jeremias, Miloslavs^Wl^ hardly in a less disconso- 
late state; he kept pacing backwards and forwards like one distracted 3 
now be seized the hilt of his sword, then again, covering his eyes with 
his hands, he abandoned himself to utter despair, flung himself upon a 
seat, and sobbed like a child. Not daring to try to appease him, 
Alexei uttered not a syllable, but remained as if transfixed to tlie spot 
where he was standing. Many minutes had not passed, when the door 
was gently opened a little way, and an old man of diminutive figure, by 
whose smooth lank hair and long tail it was easy to perceive that he 
was the sacristan of the parish, beckoned to Miloslavsky, and when 
Alexei would have followed his master, whispered to him to remain 
where he was. Accompanying his conductor through the churchyard, 
Yurii soon reached the porch. While ascending the steps lie turned his 
head, and beheld a fearful spectacle : all around the external inclosure, 
fires were blazing on the ground, and cast their glare on the armed 
figures that encircled them ; their furious exclamations and gestures, 
the savage laughter with which they every now and then pointed to a 
gibbet, beneath which a fire was also kindled, and a tumultuous cro^l A 
assembled, — altogether formed &&i,cture so truly horriblf, that Yurii 
turned away from it with a shudder, and hurriedly followed the sacristan 
into the church. A solitary lamp was burning before the ikmosfass or 
holy screen, aud at the altar, beside a desk, stood Father Jeremias, 
arrayed in his pontificals, and before him the trembling Anastasia; 

‘ Quick, Yurii Dmitritcb,’ said the priest, advancing to meet him, 

‘ make haste, take your place beside your bride/ 

* My bride!* exclaimed Yurii with horror, 

9 Even so : there is no other way of saving her. Do you not hear 
what an uproar the people ai*e making? A few minutes* longer delay 
may cost her her life. Once again, therefore, I ask you, do you wish 
to rescue her?* 

A I do,’ replied Yurii, in a determined tone ; when Father Jeremias, 
taking two rings off Anastasia’s hand, began the nuptial ceremony. 
Yurii made his responses wit^a firm voice, hut a deadly paleness, was 
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qu his countenance. Big drops rolled from the eyes of Anastasia, her 
voice trembled, but her cheeks glowed, and her burning hand shook 
yiolently in that of Miloslavsky, which was chill and insensible as 
marble. 

Ill the meanwhile the impatience of Anastasia’s blood-thirsty execu- 
tioners had reached its height. 

* What is the meaning! of all this, Father? Are you deceiving us?* 
exclaimed a voice, which was that of Vifetchura. * Does it take two 
hours to hear a confession? Had it been for one of us, your worship 
would have despatched the business in a twinkling. Come, my lads, let 
us go intp the church. 4 priest may not confess a person when others 
are present, you know, so that we must make an end of the business at 
once, whether he will or no.’ ‘ Let u$ all go in, let us all go in/ ex- 
claimed the rest, and the porch was instantly thronged. 

‘ What is the meaning of all this/ grumbled Vietchura; * why. the 
doors are fast locked/ 

4 Never mind boys,' efccbi pied Materoi, 4 give me a hatchet, and I 
will soon try the strength of their hinges.’ On a sudden the doors flew 
open, and Father Jeremias, attired in his full robes, and darting a look 
filled with wrath at the audacious multitude, stood before them, like the 
angel of the Lord. ( Sacrilegious wretches!’ exclaimed he, in a tone 
like thunder; 4 how dare ye thus impiously to enter the temple of your 
God! Impure and profane men, what is it ye require of him who 
ministers at his altar ? 

4 Father Jeremias/ said Vi&tchura in a submissive tone, as he looked 
at his bumbled companions, did not you yourself promise to deliver up 
to us the bride of Gonsoevsky?’ 

* And I would still fulfil that, promise, were it in my power to give 
you the bride of that traitor/ 

4 What then prevents your doing so? 

‘ Because she is not here/ 

* Not here! We do not understand you/ 

4 There is no one here except Yurii Dmitritch Miloslavsky, and his 

f wly married wife. Behold them before you/ added the priest, pointing 
Yurii and Anastasia, who, holding each other by the baud, had now 
advanced to* the porch, where they Stood beside their protector. 4 My 
brethren/ continued Father Jeremias, without giving the crowd time to 
recover from their astonishment, 4 our holy church hath pronounced its 
blesshJg upon them, nor is it for man to separate those whom the Lord 
bath united/ ” 

This scene is, we think, very cleverly and effectively managed ; 
and not the less so, because, instead of immediately bringing on 
the conclusion! these ill-omened nuptials, which fulfil a prediction 
made to Miloslavsky ’s mother, that the marriage of her son should 
be rather like a funeral than a bridal ceremony, give rise to new 
difficnldea and embarrassments. Although Yurii has consented 
.to espouse Anastasia, in order to rescue her from impending 
death, the atomistic vows he has so precipitately taken forbid 
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him to consider himself as a husband. His widow-bride retires 
to a convent, of which her aunt is the superior, while Miloslavsky 
proceeds to joiu his friends in arms, hoping more earnestly than 
ever that a soldier’s death may terminate an existence which is 
otherwise doomed to a cloister. We are now carried int% the 
midst of warfare, A decisive conflict twites place, in which Poz- 
harsky routs the Polish troops, aud compels such as escape 
to shut themselves up in the Kremlin, which they afterwards 
surrender on the £$d of October, l6l$. On this day of universal 
festivity for every Russian patriot, the heart of Miloslavsky alone 
is sorrowful. Withdrawing from the joy in which he cannot 
thoroughly participate, he enters the church of the Spass net 
Boru , where lie is found by Abraham Palietzin, who reproaches 
him for giving way to sorrow. 

ji , 

“ * Wherefore art thou so sad, my son ? What secret sin boweth 
thee clown thus V 

* It is a horrible secret!' 

* A secret? Wherefore hast thou thus long concealed it from me?* 

' Father Abraham, T am married.’ 

f Married !’ exclaimed Palietzin, 1 Married !' repeated he after a 
pause, during which he had been gazing upon Yurii. * Why then, 
unhappy man, hast thou deceived me ? And thou hast dared to pollute 
thy soul by forswearing thyself in the very temple of thy God, and 
before His presence ? Ah, Yurii Dniitritch, how greatly art thou 
guilty V 

‘ No, Father, I did not deceive thee. I was not married when I 
vowed to dedicate myself to a life of celibacy, nor did 1 ever meditate 
the breaking of an oath pronounced before the shrine of a holy martyr; 
how was it possible for me to imagine that so soon after l should call 
the daughter of my bitterest enemy, Sluilonsky, my wife !' ” 

An explanation now takes place, and Palietziu informs Yufji 
that as he is only in bis noviciate, and has uot >'et gone through 
the iinal ceremonies that cut him oft' from the world, he is’still at 
liberty to return to it. But even this would avail him uothiug, 
were it not for the providential curiosity of the good Father,' who, 
inquiring what has become of Anastasia, discovers that it is she 
whom he was that very day to have consecrated as a nun, had he 
not been induced to defer the ceremony till the morrow, in order 
that he might he present at the evacuation of the Kremlin by the 
Poles. 

Thus is Miloslavsky suddenly extricated from the apparently 
insuperable difficulties that beset him ; and here we may as well 
let the curtain drop at once, without stopping to relate his 
meeting with the poor idiot Mitya, whom he finds expiring in 
the church, and who assures him that the last hours of Shalon$ky 
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— for the boyar was not actually slain when his daughter was 
carried off from him — were dedicated to contrition and prayer. 

From this mere outline of the plot, our readers will be able to 
judg^ how far the work possesses that flrind of interest, which 
arises from the events that form the ground work of the story. 
It must be confessed thgt it docs not exhibit any extraordinary 
prodigality of invention, much complexity of intrigue, or great 
variety pf situation. The two first volumes, in fact, are solely 
occupied with Yuries journey to Nishnei Novogorod, and his 
interview with the leaders of the patriotic party in that city; and 
we are detained chiefly by the adventures in which Kirsha is 
involved, in which the author has certainly displayed a good deal of 
cleverness and skilful management; for these, trivial as they at first 
seem to be — mere vehicles for scenes descriptive of the manners 
of the times and peopIe,-£-they are attended with important con- 
sequences. Still it may be doubted whether they are not rather 
too lengthy, and might not very advantageously have been kept 
down a little, especially as in their present form they seem to 
have engaged more of the author’s consideration than the actual 
historical events and characters, which are proportionately thrown 
too much into the back ground. These latter, indeed, are so iar 
from being interwoven into the rest of the story, as to be little 
more than mere episodes, capable of being suppressed altogether, 
without either materially altering or abridging the narrative. In- 
stead of consisting in action, the historical interest is chiefly 
thrown into dialogue, as in the conversation which passes at 
the postot/a/d dvor, given in one of our extracts. Of the Poles 
themselves we see very little, and Gonsoevsky is not once brought 
upon the scene, although we think that he might have been 
made a very serviceable personage, by linking more closely 
, tegether what is matter of history with the subject-matter of the 
romance. Of Pozharsky, again, the use that has been made ex- 
tends to little more than that of his name; which, however judi- 
cious on the part of the author, if he felt conscious of a want of 
pov&r to bring forward this historical ^ personage with proper 
effect, affords but a negative kind of satisfaction to the reader. 

Nevertheless, aware how very difficult it must be to combine 
§uch stubborn materials as historical characters and events, with 
those of mere invention, to reconcile the interest growing out of 
the former with that we expect to meet with in the latter, we are 
disposed to make some allowance; neither do we know that we 
are warranted in demanding from any writer what he does not 
profess to perforin. For our own part, We have been sufficiently 
Well" pleased with this hovel, as it has pleased the author to gite 
it} nor do we like it the Jess, for its supplying so many minor 
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traits of national customs and national feelings, which by the mere 
novel reader may be considered insipid, if not tedious* To say 
the truth, in the first portion of the narrative there is scarcely any 
thing of adventure, save those scenes in which Kirsha is tlie chief 
actor; the rest consisting of what, by way of distinction, may be 
termed occurrences, and of dialogues and descriptions, which, al- 
though well drawn and vigorously coloured, contribute little to 
the real progress of the story. This may be said to be almost 
confined to the third volume, where the plot begins to thicken, 
and the events succeed each other more rapidly; so that the in- 
terest of the tale increases as it draws near to its conclusion, and 
is so well kept up, that we are still in the midst of seemingly in- 
extricable perplexity and embarrassment, when but a few pages 
remain to decide the final issue and the fate of the two lovers. 

We are by no means surprised at the popularity this produc- 
tion has obtained in Russia, for there it may be considered as a 
first rate performance ; elsewhere, a somewhat lower rank would 
be assigned to it, — in this country at least, if not in Germany, for 
some of the critics there have spoken of it in far more laudatory 
terms than many of those in Russia itself. One of them indeed, 
lias even gone so far as to assert that it possesses all the excellen- 
cies of Sir Walter Scott, without his defects; an ^eulogium to 
which, however gratified we have been with it, we cannot possibly 
subscribe. 

Our readers will perhaps bear with us a little longer, while we 
say a few words respecting Zagoskin’s second romance, “ Roslav- 
lev, or the Russians in 1812.” This is intended by the author to 
serve as a pendant to “ Miloslavsky both productions being 
equally national in their subjects, and each of them commemo- 
rating a very important epoch in the destinies of Russia. In both 
instances the people signalized themselves by their patriotism, and 
the issue of events proved no less fortunate than glorious. Heitce 4 
there is a certain similarity in the general course of the two narra- 
tives, which has caused the writer to be reproached by some for want 
of originality — or rather of variety, and of selecting a subject too 
much akin to the one he had previously treated — hinging too much 
upon precisely the same interests, the same feelings, and the 
same class of events. To us such objections appear not a little 
hypercritical, since we do not see why a writer should be more 
censured for producing two “ companion’ 1 works, than an artist 
for painting two companion pictures. Besides that the facts 
themselves, considered merely as such# and not in relation to 
their course and final issue, are altogether unlike, the two 
periods chosen by the author are separated by a chasm of 
two centuries — np inconsiderable interval in itself; and in the 
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present instance ofte in which Russia had risen to unprece- 
dented greatness, and acquired an important influence in the 
Western world. It cannot, indeed, be asserted, that the national 
character had undergone a corresponding change; yet although 
its spirit remained nearly the same, the forms under which it ma- 
nifested itself were sufficiently altered to afford that aesthetic 
contrast which the critic' requires. “ Miloslavsky” has one ad- 
vantage Over “ Roslavlev,” inasmuch as the distance of time 
naturally imparts to it a romantic hue, and by rendering the ob- 
jects themselves somewhat vague and indistinct, leaves the writer 
more at liberty to draw upon his imagination in the delineation of 
them, without being taxed with incorrectness. The latter novel, on 
the contrary^ while it recommends itself by a more universal inte- 
rest, which will undoubtedly obtain for it readers among those who 
are perfectly indifferent to the revolution that placed the house of 
Romanov on the throne of Moscow, touches too much upon the 
“ newspaper” events of our times to admit of much poetical colour- 
ing, without impairing the main — or what ought to be the main 
interest of the work. Instead of resigning ourselves without 
reserve to the novelist, we ask ourselves at every step of the nar- 
rative, whether, in such parts at least as are professedly historical, 
it is conformable with actual record ? Wc seem eager to turn to 
a file of Gazettes to ascertain whether wc ought to be pleased or 
not, and are more apt to be dissatisfied than the contrary, when- 
ever we failcy that the author has ventured to embellish the truth. 
Even that terrific scene in which Napoleon and his staff are on 
the point of perishing amidst the flames of Moscow, loses some- 
what of its effect in consequence of this disagreeable scepticism. 
In fact M. Zagoskin himself appears to have felt the difficulty 
of satisfying the novel reader and the newspaper reader .at one 
argl the same time — of amalgamating fact with fiction. Hence 
“ Ins second novel* does not possess the unity of his first. It is 
rather a series of episodes than a well-organized ensemble, all the 
parts of which mutually depend on each other. The novel itself 
may lndeed be said to terminate with the second volume, the re- 
maining one consisting almost entirely of scenes, which, however 
masterly, considered as sketches of national manners in various 
classes of society, have But a very arbitrary connection with the 
story that forms the ground-work of the romance. Still we 
should be Sorry to part with these hm d' oeuvres— my $ should 
give them up very reluctantly* even were the author to supply 
their placof^ what would enhance the reputation of " Roslavlev” 
as a work M imagination* We hope, however, that this is but 
the beginning of M. Zagoskin’s career in this department of 
literature } and flatter ourselves that we may yet be indebted to 
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him for much amusement and information. We hope, too, that 
at no very distant period it will be in our po\Ver to speak of 
another Russian novelist, who lias just risen upon the literary 
horizon, and to bear our testimony to the merits which seem to 
announce a distinguished reputation for Lnzhetchnikov. » 


Art. V. — The Times, January 7th, 1833. 

A kind of demi-official vindication of the Prussian system of 
commercial policy was published in the number of the Times 
which we have placed at the head of this article. It was princi* 
pally, we believe, intended as a reply to the remarks we made 
on that system in Article XI. of our Number for May last year. 
Such of our readers as take any interest ill these matters will 
probably remember that our article had a twofold object in view — 
first, to show that Prussia was endeavouring to establish an anti- 
commercial and anti-social system, by attempting to raise at home 
products which she might more cheaply and advantageously buy 
from others ; and second, that she was endeavouring to force this 
system on the surrounding German states; and that in pursu- 
ance of this, the most objectionable part of her polity, she had 
prevailed on some of the sovereigns ill her neighbourhood to as- 
sign to her the privilege of collecting their customs duties, and 
even of appointing Prussian officers for that purpose. These 
were our statements, and we now repeat them. The writer who 
has replied to us takes no notice of the policy of Prussia towards 
the other German states. He knows that the facts we stated 
are incontrovertible; and he prudently enough has left it to 
others to show how a state that allows its revenue to be cob 
lected by foreigners can be deemed independent. In fact, this 
defender of the commercial policy of Prussia does not' say r 
single word in its vindication, unless his attacks *on the QritisTi 
system may be regarded as such. He does not say that Prussia 
has done well; but that whatever may be her errors, they are out- 
done by those of England. Although, however, \vc admit that 
many parts of our commercial policy are exceedingly objectiona^ 
bfe, we altogether deny that it possesses ^hat exclusive character 
which now belongs to the Prussian systehi: all the world knows 
that during the last ten years w : e have been progressively relaxing 
the restraints previously laid on importation, while the Prus- 
sians have been as constantly augmenting theirs. 

The Prussian vindicator complains pf our high duties on many 
articles. But he forgets that our duties must be high, because 
though the population of England does not differ materially from 
that of Phissin, her inhabitants must pay at least ten times ns hrgt 
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an €^Qun( of taxes / The question is not whether our duties 
Are high, but whether they are imposed for the sake of protection, 
or in order to benefit ourselves at^he expense of foreigners. 
Now, except in a few instances, which are every day becoming 
rare*) we contend that they are entirely imposed for the 
sake of revenue.^ The vindicator complains, for example, of our 
high duties on tobacco, mcl we are firmly of opinion that they 
would be more productive were they reduced ; but is this duty, 
like the Prussian duties on coffee and sugar, imposed in. order 
to force the growth of some worthless substitute at home? No 
such thing ! The apologist should have known that the growth - of 
tobacco in the British dominions is prohibited; and that if we 
do not import tobacco from Prussia, it is because it is quite infe- 
rior to that of Virginia, and not on account of discriminating du- 
ties. He also complains of our high customs duty on hops ; but 
he forgets that |he hops raised at home are burdened with 
an oppressive excise duty ; and it is no part of sound policy to 
put foreigners in a better situation thaq< ourselves. The great ar- 
ticles of import into England from Prussia, are corn, wool, timber, 
and wine. As might be expected, the vindicator is loud in his 
complaints of our corn laws; and we certainly are not of the num- 
ber of those who will undertake their defence. At the same time, 
however, we must say that he has singularly misrepresented, or is 
exceedingly ignorant, of the operation and influence of these laws. 
We imported between the 15th of July, 1828,. and the 1st of July, 
J831, no fewer than 7,263,184 quarters of foreign corn, exclusive 
of 1,818$05 ewt. of foreign flour. Of these imports, wheat, of 
which the greatest part w as supplied by Prussia, formed 4,620,020 
quarter^, the average duty paid upon this immense importation 
being .exactly 6s. Id. per quarter! The average price of wheat 
in England during the period referred to, was about 64s., so 
feat the duty was really under 10 per cent. No doubt the duty 
op. foreign corn has been for several months past very high, but 
this is quite immaterial to Prussia; for our prices are at. this 
ipofgfcnt so low, that though our ? ports were open at a fixed duty 
vye should hardly import a single bushel. We admits and 
Jiave contended, that our corn laws are pernicious ; but they are 
so il) a far. greater degree to the. home growers and consumers 
than tp foreigners. 

,\Vith respect to Wool, what has Prussia’to object to? We ad- 
mit it, at a duty varying||£ffi44..to Id per lb.: If this, do not 
satisfy her* ?be, must h^ f^ wwwaonable. ‘ 4 

■ Tbo .timber jtfluty, is Hpjninfy' most objectionable. But the 
Pru^siau apologist ought to know that it was supported by a fac- 
tion in parliament, in despite of the efforts of the government and 
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the country to get it modified. Can he make the same apology 
for the existence of “any one duty in the Prussian tariff?' *' J * 

The duty on wine, 5s. 9d. a gallon, is perhaps too high. Blit 
it is neither partial, nor imposed to encourage the wine manufac- 
ture here. Oh what pretence, therefore, do die Prussians tfbject 
to it? 

The vindicator says" that brandy is* a considerable article of 
export from Prussia. It may be so; but we venture to affirm that 
though the duty on brandy were reduced to 5s. a gallon, or wholly 
repealed, not a drop of Prussian brandy would come into England 
so long as we are not excluded from France. Prussia may com- 
plain of our duties on corn and timber ; Sut when she sets about 
objecting to our duties on brandy, tobacco, and beer, she is inter- 
fering with what concerns her as little as our duties on tea. Even 
of some of the great northern articles, such as hemp, flax and 
bristles, on which our duties are either nominal, or moderate in 
the extreme, we get but little from her. Russia can, and does, 
supply them, and many offers, on lower terms ; so that the entire 
repeal of the duties on them would not really be of the least ad- 
vantage to Prussia. 

The Prussian apologist objects also to our navigation laws, 
and with as little reason as he objects to our tariff. We treat 
Prussian ships exactly as we treat British ships, and as we treat 
the ships of all other countries, with which we have reciprocity 
treaties. We conceive it necessary for the purposes of defence 
to prohibit vessels built abroad, unless captured during war and 
legally condemned, from obtaining the privileges of British ships ; 
and we extend this rule, to others. If this be a hardship on the 
Prussians, it is also one on our own merchants, who are obliged 
to use the dearer ships. But we deny that there is any hardship 
in the case. And we have no doubt that the vindicator knows ^s 
well as we do, that Prussian ships are unable tt> come into suc- 
cessful competition with British ships ; so that our law lias either 
no influence on them,*or none that is materiel. . Sit 

We think we have sufficiently Yepelled the attacks on oui^din- 
mercial policy, made by this defender Of Prussia. We are ready, 
however, to admit, that in many respecMit is objectionable, and 
we are' most anxious to see its defectr Removed, and to have it 
rendered more in accordance with the liberal spirit of the age. 
But its defects afford no vi^dicktipti oftKg policy of Prussia. Our 
charge again|| that power r is, ’ England has been for 
several years relaxing her festj^^apyimportation, and lower- 
ing and sometimes repealing the dufUron most foreign products, 
she 'has been pursuing quite an opposite system; and that 1 to 
enforce her anti-social policy in the north of Germany, she hae, 
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partly by cajolery and partly by influence of a less resistible sort, 
prevailed on some of the smaller powers to adopt her tariff, and 
to allow the customs duties within their dominions to be collected 
by Prussian officers} Let the Prussian* vindicator show that this 
is not the fact; and then his pathetic complaints about our un- 
reasonable duties on herrings and small beer may be listened to. 
It is something worse thdta ludicrous to attempt to vindicate the 
njtiicy o# Prussia by referring to the example of the United States ! 
Ir Europe to be told* and by a diplomatic agent too, that the king 
of^Pmssia is the President of the Germanic body ; and that if 
should recede, gs she ought, from the Prussian system, 
she fa to be coerced like Carolina? If the mysterious allusion to 
the United State* do not mean this, what does it mean? 

We are truly sorry that Prussia should have identified herself 
with this miserable policy. It is now renounced in England, in 
America, and even in France. So intelligent a government as that 
of Prussia ought not to have taken the exploded errors and per- 
nicious absurdities of the prohibitive system under its protection. 
And still less ought it to endeavour to propagate its pestilent 
heresies by measures subversive of the independence of other 
slates, and which cannot fail to lead to serious difficulties. <- 


VI . — Romischc Gesckiclite , von B, G. Niebuhr. Dritter 
Tkeil. (Niebuhr’s Homan History, Vol. III.) 8vo. Berlin. 
1832 . 

Precisely five years have elapsed since our critical labours were 
directed^ for the first time, to this most remarkable work of the 
present century. Though one of our most distinguished Scholars 
bald already, in a leading journal, done justice to the high merits of 
||iehiihr, attention had not been sufficiently attracted to the sub- 
ject, and we stood almost alone in the critical world as the frank 
recognizers of the justness of bis views and the soundness of his 
reaa^trgs. In the interim, the appearance of Messrs. Hare 
an^^iirlwall’s excelljent translation has afforded the means of 

S mg to a more numerous class of readers ; and we aite now in 
relit enjoyment of pleasure which must ever be felt by a 
rous lover at geein|fthe charms and the merits of the object 
of bis affections moje and more acknowledged every day, and 
receiving continual marks of homage. . Niebuhr’s fame may now 
be regarded as placed beyond the reach of danger: even his most 
stdfrtlibg hyjfeftteses and conclusions will gather strength by trial; 

' and though jj^icali* in Italy, has appeared as his rival in the 
portion of hisyvork which treats of the ante-Roman times, and a 
distinguished traveller of our own country threatens to overturn 
the fabric 'he has erected, we confess that we arc without fears 
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for the result, and have no doubt but that it may be said of the 
Roman history as of the Roman people, that 

Duns ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 

Nigrae feraci frondis iu Algido, •“ 

Per datnna, per cuedes, ab ipsa 
Ducit opes, animumqnc ferra. 

We have deemed it not unbecoming thus to express our coittir 
nued and firm conviction of the justness of Niebuhr’s views* and 
our gratification at seeing the number of his admirers daily aug- 
mented, at the moment when for the fourth, and unhappily tbe 
last time, we are preparing to give an account of his labours in 
the field of Roman history. It also adds much to our gratification 
to transcribe the following testimony to his merits from one of our 
most distinguished contemporaries, who has lately made the 
amende honorable to his illustrious manes in the most ample 
manner. 

(C A work which, of all that have appeared in our age, is the best 
fitted to excite men of learning to intellectual activity ; from which the 
most accomplished scholars may gather fresh stores of knowledge ; to 
which the most experienced politicians may resort for theoretical and 
practical instruction 3 and which no person can read as it ought to be 
read without feeling the better and more generous sentiments of his 
common human nature enlivened and strengthened/* 

It is almost superfluous for us to say that these sentiments 
have our most hearty concurrence. They express the truth, and 
nothing more than the truth ; and in the whole compass of lite- 
rature there is not a work, the perusal of which will invigorate 
our moral feelings and enlarge our political views to the same 
extent as that under consideration. How wide the difference, 
for example, between Niebuhr and Gibbon! We rise from tljp 
perusal of the Decline and Fall of Rome with feelings of disgust 
and aversion to our species, when we see even their best actions 
ascribed to the meanest and most ungenerous motives; white the 
History of early Rome sets before us men as they really were; 
some acting from the noblest, some from the basest, the great 
majority from mixed motives. The effect produced by the whole 
is pleasing aud consolatory ; for we see that the image of God is 
not. totally effaced, and that history presents a sufficient number 
of characters whom we may safely admire and praise. Some of 
these shall soon appear on the scen& r ■ 

We could almost fancy that Niebuhr had Gibbon and Hume 
in bis eye when he wrote the following passage in fjjje commence- 
ment of the present volume: / 

i€ It is a common and a paltry piece of malignity, on the part df the 
enemies of the memory of great men and great actions, td place the 
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occasion of these actions in ordinary causes, and as opposite as possible to 
the nobleness of their views $ just as down to this very day, in defiance 
of all conviction* it is pretended that Luther was moved to the reforma- 
tion by the envy of the brethren of his ord$r, by the Dominicans, and 
by ttfe project of marrying his nun. Such falsehoods must be vigor- 
ously attacked and exposed whenever they show themselves, since it is 
impossible to extirpate their germs, which are rooted in the very lowest 
part Of human nature — the propensity to degrade/* 

Might we not say that this was intended for Hume, whose 
character of the illustrious reformer every one must recollect? 
Luther's character, by the way, has had but little justice done to it 
in this country ; the extravagant eulogiums of bigots and enthusiasts 
in religion are rather injurious to it than otherwise. Hr. Lingard, 
as he was in duty bound, has taken care that it should possess no 
moral dignity ; and Mr.Hallam hints pretty clearly that he was mad, 
atJeast north-north-west, though, when the wind was southerly, 
he might be able “ to tell a hawk from a handsaw/ 1 But 
in the beautiful and philosophic fragment of the late Sir J. 
Mackintosh on the history of England, Luther’s character, in 
common with every other, has been amply vindicated. Ere we 
quit this subject, we will observe what an awful warning the 
fate of ,Hume holds out to the historian. Notwithstanding the 
charms of an exquisite style, views and reflections of the finest 
philosophy, insight the most profound into the human heart, his 
character as a historian is irrecoverably gone, because he was negli- 
gent of truth: he sacrificed all to paltry party-prejudice, and he 
has received his reward. Gibbon was too wise to withdraw him- 
self from the restraints of truth : his historical veracity is, we 
believe, unimpeachable, though, like all. others, he was subject to 
error, and has occasionally fallen into it. His sneers at religion 
gad his indecency have brought on him the most degrading of 
punishments, by subjecting him to the emasculating operation of 
Mr. Bowdler. This last most calamitous fate, Niebuhr, thank 
heaven Lneed not apprehend, though it has been hinted in a cer- 
tain quarter that he is not undeserving of it, as having sitten “ in 
vthe. seat of the scornful.” His * pages would. We apprehedd, be 
o-Jrtbqf tough food for the young scions of pious families, and no 
jnpoc&s . could ever make it suitable to their tender digestion; 
but we can assure them that when they shall have arrived at suf- 
ficient knowledge (and that is no small quantity) to be able to 
understand him, they may read him without apprehension, at least 
^asifar^aitbeir moral filings are concerned. 

' TluJdeatl^of Niebuhr was naturally a subject of very general 
ati&g^ncere regret among the friends of learning, and, like that of 
5s#|piny other great men, is generally ascribed to a peculiar cause, 
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that his end might not be like that of the common race of man. 
We are told that the eventful days of July, 1830, when, to use 
his own words, u the madness of the French court broke the 
talisman which kept the demon of the revolution in bcpads,” 
preyed upon his spirits in a most extraordinary manner and 
eventually caused his death. That ^jebuhr did view that glo- 
rious event with great apprehension, there can be no doubt, as 
we have his own words for it, and his language is so exaggerated 
as almost to indicate a mind diseased. He speaks in his preface 
dated on the 5th October of that year, of the “ruin which 
menaced his property, his dearest possessions, and his happiest 
ties;* adding that “ unless God sent some miraculous help, we 
had to look forward to a period of destruction similar to that 
which the Roman world experienced about the middle of the 
third century of our a?ra — to the annihilation of prosperity, of 
freedom, of civility, of knowledge.” What can be the meaning 
of this Jererniade ? and what were the peculiar evils which 
afflicted the Roman empire at the period specified ? for on look- 
ing into history we cannot discern any very great difference be- 
tween that period and those which p receded and followed it, 
unless it be that at that time the purple became the prize of 
murder in the hands of Maximin the Thracian herdsman, and 
Philip the Arabian freebooter. But murder had already appeared 
frequently in the palace of the Cagsars, and the empire had 
already beeft publicly set up to auction by the praetorian guards. 
Did Niebuhr, acute and observant as he was, not perceive the 
progress which moral and political knowledge had made in 
France in the forty years which had elapsed since the outbreak 
of the first revolution, when the slaves burst their fetters and 
rushed into all the wildness and extravagance of unchecked licen- 
tiousness ? and could he expect the destructiop of “ freedofc, 
civility and knowledge,” which had outlived that catastrophe, 
from those who nobly rose and expelled the ignorant and incapa- 
ble fanatics, who would fain reduce theta to that state of thraldom 
which has now become matter ^f history? Or shall we s^tbat 
Niebuhr meant the fourth, or* rather the fifth century; that his 
apprehensions were of a different kind, and that he had in view a 
crusade of the eastern barbarians against the liberty and civiliza- 
tion of the West? This was an event far more likely to occur; 
for that liberty and civilization have any serious danger to appre- 
hend from la jenne France , is what we cannot easily bring our- 
selves to think ; and those among us who fancy that a noisy set of 
clubbistf and anarchic journalists, who prate nauseam of 
movement and republics, speak the sense of the French^ peo- 
ple, are just as much in* error as they would be if they viewed 
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our brawling radicals as the organs by which the feedings of the 
British nation make themselves known. In truth the French people, 
that is, all who have any thing to lose, have a wonderfully small 
inclination for a republican scramble ; and they are acute enough 
to see that the parliamentary leaders of the mouvemeut are not 
the men who, if they had let loose the demon of revolution, would 
have the power or the ability to reduce him to obedience. We 
will go even farther, and say, that we doubt if the love of war aud 
lust of conquest, which are so generally regarded as attributes of 
the French nation, really form a part of their character. For 
when, till now* had the people a voice in the matter? The 
French people surely did not covet the ruinous wars which the 
unjust ambition of our Edward III. brought on them — the 
people never called for the Italian wars of Charles VIII., Louis 
XU* and Francis I. — they never urged Henry IV. or his suc- 
cessor to war— to the theatrical despot who had the audacity to 
a*y let at, e’est moi! who would have dared to speak of the 
people as having a voice in matters of state ? He who fancies 
that the French people were anything more than conscripts and 
taxpayers from. 1792 to 1814, must go study history anew; and 
now that the people — that is, th e proprictaires, the merchants and 
the manufacturers — have a voice in the matter, where are the 
symptoms of the war-mania? Perhaps, if we looked a little 
hearer home, we might find a jyeople, not merely a king and a 
nddesse, whose history shows them to be lovers of* the excite- 
ment and the private gains of the belligerent state. 

To return from this slight digression. The real cause of Nie- 
bftfar’s early dissolution we believe to have been a simple one, 
namely, excessive mental exertion, acting ou a frame origiually not 
remarkably robust. More than twenty years ago, he thus expressed 
hihtself on the effect of different occupations on the bodily health. 

41 The Roman history also shows that military greatness leads to the 
utmost length of life, since there is nothing so invigorating as the accu- 
rate development and realization of fertile ideas, which is granted to the 
in its very highest degree ; moreover, restles^ss and strained 
non waken up his most internal pgw er$ > uniformity lames him not. 
~ lives the poet, deep aud young. The statesman of antiquity 
H the very opposite of the minister of our times; the scholar 
also is exhausted by bis work, seldom enlivened.” 

Again, he tells us of the great state of exhaustion consequent 
o^%ia«fe#oui‘s on die new edition of his first volume, and when to 
these^il^idd loss Of his valuable library, one of thogreatest 
mhmmm that can befal a man of letters, we surely neeS not as* 
death of Niebuhr solely to uneasiness respecting the 
(^sequences of the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty m France, 
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The present volume commences with one of the most impor- 
tant events in Roman story, namely, the passing of the Roman 
Reform Bill, as we may very justly denominate the Licinian Ro- 
gations, a measure which raised the state from the de^t^s of 
misery and set it on the path of glory, power and empire. We 
deem our time and labour not ill-bestowed in developing and 
laying before our reader^ the origin, nature and progress of this 
important measure; for, strange as it may sound ill the cars 
of some of our sages of the present day, the illuminators of 
Political Unions, who never mention antiquity but with contempt, 
and deem its wisdom to be but folly, we consider the history of 
ancient Rome to be that from which an English statesman may 
derive most benefit, because it is the history of a people, not 
the catalogue of the caprices and excesses of a despot; and be- 
cause in it we have almost the only evidence, except that of our 
own history, of constitutional and bloodless resistance to, and 
reformation of, long-standing abuses. The very measure which 
we are about to consider will most clearly display the folly of a 
blind and obstinate resistance, on the part of a dominant party, to 
change and innovation, and show how utterly groundless are the 
evils which are so confidently prophesied to be their inevitable 
consequence. In truth, nothing but good can be the result of 
gradual and natural development, either in the moral or the 
physical world ; it is only when development is checked, or when 
it is hurrieef on too rapidly — as was the case at Athens, whose 
greatness was therefore only meteoric — that any evil can ensue; 
and had Roman development not becu checked, as it was at a 
period long subsequent to that of which vve write, the stagnation 
of despotism might have been deferred for a season. 

It may not be needless to give a brief sketch of the composi- 
tion and previous state of the Roman people, ps we fear thtt 
even now many persons have not clear ideas on these subjects, 
and without having such, the Roman history, especially the con- 
stitutional portion of it, must appear altogether enigmatical and 
almost chaotic^p the eyes of one who would derive fro^ it 
lessons of political wisdom. 

The Roman people originally consisted of three tribes, each 
of which derived its origin from a different national stock. They 
dwelt on the hills where Rome afterwards rose, and were the 
owners of the circumjacent lands to a moderate distance. These 
tribes were originally independent of each other, but they eventu- 
ally coalesced and formed one state. Commerce and other oc- 
casions drew to Rome many persons from places far and near, 
and these, uuder the name of clients, lived peneath the protection 
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of the Roman citizens, who, from this relation, acquired the name 
of Patres or Patricians, names perfectly synonymous at all times, 
though a difference has been erroneously supposed to have ex- 
isted. Gradually, conquests over the neighbouring states brought 
a considerable portion of their inhabitants of all ranks to Rome, 
where, Under the name of the Plebs, they formed a constantly in- 
creasing portiop of the population ; for, a# the Plebs were akin to 
the surrounding Latins, they freely admitted th&n into their body, 
while the Patricians, being divided into a fixed number of houses, 
and forming a close corporation, gradually diminished in number. 
The latter were called the Populus, in contradistinction to the 
Plebs; the government was entirely in their hands; they alone 
had a right to enjoy the public lands ; and there was no connubium , 
or right of intermarriage, between the two orders. Such were 
the Populus and the Plebs of Rome — two nations, as it were, 
within the walls of one town. 

'As the Plebs formed the infantry of the state, and wits the chief 
instrument by which it acquired territory from conquered towns, 
the kings were in the habit of making assignments of a portion of 
the acquired lands to the Plebeians, in small lots and in full pro- 
perty; when the last king was expelled, the Patricians, to secure 
the support of the Plebeians, divided the crown lands among them 
in a similar manner. But when all fear of the banished tyrant 
was removed, and the Patricians had gotten the government com- 
pletely into their own hands, they ceased to pay the^enth which 
they had paid in the time of the kings, as the rent of the public lands, 
of which they had the exclusive possession, and threw the whole 
burthen of the taxes upon the Plebeians, now greatly reduced 
both in numbers and property, in consequence of the loss of the 
tfen regions beyond the Tiber, which had been conquered by the 
^Tuscans. The consequence of this was a lamentable state of 
poverty on the' part of the far larger portion of the Plebeians, 
who became overwhelmed in debt, the principal creditors being 
the Patricians, either in their own names or in those of their 
cUents. At the same time the Plebeian nobility $nd gentry were 
jdpHJr indignant at their total exclusion from ^phblic office, to 
^bjehv they considered themselves entitled' by birth and by pro- 

pmt 

This state of things led to the celebrated secession to the 
Sacred Mount, in which the Plebeians menaced, if their griev- 
ances Were not redressed, to break off all connexion with Rome, 
amf to form a separate people. The Patricians were strong in 
themsdfres/aod it the number of their clients, and they formed 
abaUffrflce with the Latin nation. They then made proposals of 
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peace to the Plebeians, and as they prudently offyr$d to cancel 
all debts, to give force to the Valerian law, which had been made 
for the protection of the Plebeians, and, moreover, agreed $0 v the 
establishment of the tribunate ; they separated the interest^, yf 
the lower from those of the higher orders among them,, au$l pfeace 
was made without any regard to the grievances of vyhich tljesiq 
last complained. Soum time after, an* Agrarian law was intro- 
duced by the consul Sp»%assius, and though the Patricians con- 
trived to have its author put to c|eath, the law was. passed, and 
became the foundation of future efforts on the part of the tri- 
bunes in favour of their order. After a good deal of struggling, 
the Plebeians succeeded in forcing the dominaut order to con- 
sent to an uniform system of legislation for the whole state, for 
hitherto each order had had its own laws and rights. The roa- 
gistrates named Decemvirs were appointed, and an uniform code 
compiled ; at the same time the nation was made one by the 
admission jf the Patricians and their clients into the Plebeian 
local tribes, and the chief magistracies were laid open to the two 
orders indifferently. The Patricians, however, still managed to 
keep the supreme power pretty much in their own hands. More 
thau half a century passed in unavailing efforts on the part of the 
Plebeians for the recovery of their just rights. Still, however, a 
discerning eye might see that the advantage would eventually be 
on their side, for the connubium, which had been conceded to them, 
was every day attaching members of the Patrician houses to them 
by the ties of consanguinity, and the clients and freedmen who had 
been admitted into the tribes, becoming detached from their obli- 
gations as the families of their patrons died off', naturally regarded 
themselves as a portion of the Plebs; and thus that body of trusty 
retainers, on whose arms the Patricians had hitherto so much 
relied in their contests with the rival order, was diminished every 
day, and its weight thrown into the opposite scale* 

At length came the Gallic calamity, which levelled for a season 
the whole strength of Rome. To purchase the departure of 
these formidably enemies, it had been necessary to take out the 
gold which wad" consecrated to the gods on the Capitol, and one 
of the first acts of the government, after the departure of. the 
Gauls, was to impose a double tribute on the people in order, to 
replace it. The romantic tale, by the way, of Camillus’s victory, 
is a plain fable ; for if the Gauls had been cut to pieces, aud the 
gold recovered, there would have been no necessity for the impo- 
sition of a tribute to replace it. ( Besides paying this heavy tribute, 
the people had to rebuild their bouses, to replace their farming 
implements, and to procure draught-cattle and seed-corn. Of 
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money there could be little or none remaining* for as the Roman 
copper money of tk>se days was nearly as ponderous as the iron 
specie of the Spartans* and the people had had but six and thirty 
Spurs to leave the city;after the defeat ap the Allia, all must have 
bec&ne^the prize of the conquerors. It was therefore necessary 
to borrow, and in order to attract money-lenders to Rome* the rate 
of ii^yreaf was raised alfove the Jen per-cent, established by the 
Twenre Tables. These bankers, oeing'of course foreigners, were 
obliged to select patrons among the Patricians, to whom, as was 
the custom, they paid a per-centage on their gains ; and as it was 
consequently in the patron’s name that all their transactions were 
carried on, the Patricians have come in for perhaps more than their 
just share of odium in history, they being supposed to have been 
Solely those merciless creditors of whose atrocities we read. 
Their chief guilt lay in their imposing the tribute to replace the 
sacred gold too soon, and their manoeuvring to prevent a censo- 
rial regulation of property, in accordance with the actual state of 
each person's circumstances. For as the tribute was levied, not 
according to what a man really had, but according to what his 
name was affixed to in a former census-roll, the produce of which 
property was frequently received by some former creditor, and 
as he had both to pay the tax and to support his family, he had 
no resource but to add interest to capital, and thus go on getting 
more deeply involved every day. As the Roman law of debt was 
uncommonly rigorous, and* the Patricians and tbeir wealthy 
clients employed it in all its severity, the sufferings of the un- 
fortunate Plebeians attained the utmost point of endurance ; the 
spirit of the whole order was quite broken ; their gentry grew 
indifferent about all the public offices, and Rome was on the 
very point of sinking into a wretched oligarchy, and of forfeiting 
afy.her claims to future glory under the sway of the short-sighted 
Patricians, wheA two men appeared, who changed her fate, and 
in hers the fate of the future world. We need hardly name 
C. Licinius Stolo and L. Sextius Lateranus. 


*? Revolutions/* says our author, “ which are brought on by general 
distress, in attempting to remedy it, usually destroy the foundations of 
a permanent free constitution, and after horrible convulsions have almost 
altt&gj^iicled in despotism : it is the noblest glory of tbe Roman people, 
dgioryin which no other can vie with it, that twice in its history such 
^excitement gave rise to a higher and more durable state of legal free- 
That. which elsewhere was a death blow to liberty, was at Rome 
a core fortJie internal disorders of the republic, and raised its constitu- 
tion to that state which, considering the perishableness of every tbing 
human, is; perhaps like a similar stage in our individual happiness, the 
most desirable or all : it stopped only one step short of that perfection. 
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after which every further change is an inroad of corruption and decay, 
even though it may be long unacknowledged as such, nay, may be rc- 
garded as an advance and an improvement/’ 

We will now first consider the three Rogations, and exglaiii 
their nature ; and then give an account of the contest between tlie 
Conservatives and the Reformers. # 

I. The first Rogation proposed, that instead of the military tri- 
bunes, with consular power, an office which had been instituted 
after the Decemvirate, and to which the Plebeians had been eli- 
gible, but from which they had been constantly excluded, consuls 
should be chosen as heretofore, but with this important difference, 
that one of the consuls should always be a Plebeian. The object 
of this law was to put an end to the, perpetual state of discord 
and uneasiness which was the consequence of the embittered 
feelings produced by every election, at which the Plebeian gentry 
saw themselves thwarted and baffled in their honourable ambi- 
tion, by the' arts and influence of the rival order. 

The objections which were or might be made to this bill by 
the Patricians, Livy, as was the practice with the ancient histori- 
ans, has embodied in a speech, which lie puts into the mouth of 
one of the unbending family of the Claudii. They consist, as 
usual, of sneers at the two reformers, and insinuations of their 
motives not being so pure as they would have them supposed to 
be ; there is, of course, some talk about the wisdom and piety of 
ancestors, and some twaddle , as it must have appeared to all men 
of sense on both sides, about the auguries, the holy chickens, 
and so forth ; and the whole is wound up by putting a case, so 
little likely to occur, that it might almost be called an impossible 
one. Altogether, the speech bears no inconsiderable resemblance 
to some of those harangues against reform which we have heard 
within the walls of St. Stephen's. The historian adds an ob- 
servation which we apprehend will hold good in the case of some 
of our modern Claudii, namely, that he spoke more from anger 
and hatred than from any hope that he had of success. 

The main objection of Claudius was this. Suppose, iu some 
season of great public danger, such as formerly occurred in the 
war with Porsenna, and lately when the Gauls took the city, that 
L. Sextius, the tribune of the people, was to stand for tbe^on- 
strlship along with the great Camillus, and some other patrtciap> 
Sextius must be chosen, while Camillus, the greatest man in 
Rome, would have to encounter the chance of a repulse. This 
apparently plausible objection we have called an impossible case, 
for can we suppose the people to be so devoid of sense as, ini 
time of imminent danger, to choose an ordinary Patrician in pre- 
ference to the greatest man of the day ? 
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Livy makes no reply for Licinius to this speech of Appius; 
but Mr. Niebuh^ justly observing that there are readers who are 
ready enough to fancy that what is unanswered is unanswerable! 
makes! in the person of the tribune! a most eloquent discourse! 
repfete with political wisdom. He then! in his own person! pro* 
ceeds in the following terms to show that none of the supposed 
ill CQpsjeqtiences ever did occur. 

“ All this might Licinius have said! without possessing the spirit of 
prophecy : thus must Livy have spoken from bis soul, if he had deemed 
oratorical discussion suitable in this place. For the subsequent history 
of Home assures. us, that, with infinite blessings, not one single disad- 
vantage arose from this law. The Decii, who gave themselves as sin- 
offerings for the entire people, were Plebeians} they were Plebeians 
who first checked, then vanquished Pyrrhus ; a Plebeian subdued the 
Gauls of Italy $ a Plebeian annihilated the Cimbrians and Teutones, 
the peasant-general from the farming cottage ; a Plebeian consul saved 
Rome from the confederates of Catiline ; Plebeians were the Catos, the 
Gracchi, and Brutus. Scipio the Great was, doubtless, a Patrician, and 
he towers above his own nation, as Hannibal does over all nations. The 
A&milii, the Valerii, the Sulpicii, *the Fabii, and other families of the 
Cornelii besides the Scipios, counted among them men who belonged to 
the first in the republic. Their statues stand peaceably by those of the 
great Plebeians : on the deeds of each, the other rose to new heights. 
All gradually degenerated in the possession of supreme power, and in 
the command of soul-ruling wealth. But the Municipia gave youthful 
vigour to the people with new families j the Patricians, with the excep- 
tion of a few houses which shine so much the more brightly, became so 
thoroughly corrupt, as Catiline's conspiracy, the heads of which, him- 
self, Lentulus, and Cethegus, were all Patricians, exhibits them $ hence, 
Cornelius Severus designates it by the horrible name of the Patrician 
Crirae. ,, 

The reader will doubtless call to mind the fine passages in the 
qighth satire of Juvenal, about the Decii and Marius, to which 
our author makes allusion, and which he has transferred to his 
notes. We have only to guard against the error of taking, like 
the poet, the word Plebeian to signify the lower order, a sense 
which it undoubtedly bore in his days, but which assuredly 
was not its meaning in the time of Licinius. It cannot be too 
frequently impressed on the mind of the reader, that the great 
distlgjption between the Patricians and Plebeians was a difference 
afvOrsgin, and that though the latter ranked among them a much 
burger number of poor, chiefly in consequence of the injustice of 
the Patricians, their upper ranks were not inferior to those of the 
rival order in birth or in wealth, as is proved by theif demanding 
and obtaining the connubium . England offers no parallel to the 
Patricians and Plebeians of Rome ; the most exact one which 
history presents is the position of the Protestants and Catholics of 
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Ireland. Would that the latter were the equals of the Roman 
Plebeians in wisdom and moderation ! 

II. The second Rogation was the celebrated Agrarian law, and 
though not more important in reality than the preceding one, it is 
far more frequently spoken of, and has been much more Com- 
pletely misunderstood. In fact, nothing has been more common 
than to suppose that the Licinian law li&iited landed property to 
live hundred jugers, taking the surplus from the rich and giving 
it to the poor. And need we wonder at the common herd of 
readers taking up this notion, when it has been adopted and de- 
fended by such men .as Machiavel and Montesquieu ? A most 
delectable doctrine it is, no doubt, to levellers and radicals of all 
descriptions : to those who can so cahnly propose such flagrant 
robbery as the extinction of the national debt, — who, through blind 
hatred of the Church, cannot or will not discern, that if they could 
succeed in their patriotic efforts for what they term the total ex- 
tinction of tithes, they would be only increasing the rental of an 
odious aristocracy; it is a doctrine well suited to Whitefeet legis- 
lators and to unprincipled demagogues, but which common-sense 
rejects, and of whose reduction to practice, history, thank heaven ! 
offers no instance. The nature of the Roman public land, and 
of the Agrarian laws, is now made so clear and manifest, that it 
can only be misunderstood by design. 

The Rogation respecting the public land, and the enjoyment 
(possesm) of it, is thus stated by our author. 

“ The public land of the Roman people shall have its limits marked 
out. Pieces of land which private persons have usurped from it, shall 
be reclaimed for the republic ; those in which the right of property is 
disputed shall be sold, that the law may decide between private persons. 

“ Every possession which is not larger than this law allows, which 
is not acquired by violence, not stolen, not pledged, shall he protected 
against every third person. 

“ Every Roman citizen shall be entitled to enjoy for his advantage by 
possession, provided he does not exceed the measure set by this law, all 
newly-acquired public land, if it is not left in the possession of the origi- 
nal owners, or divided among the commonalty (i. c. the Plebeians), in 
property, or a colony founded on it. 

“ No one may possess more of the public land, in arable and plan- 
tation land, than five hundred jugers, nor feed on the common pasture 
more than one hundred head of large, and five hundred of small cattle. 
Whoever transgresses this regulation shall be sued on a fine by the 
ASdiles before the people ; and he shall forfeit the quantity of land which 
he has possessed contrary to law. So also those who extend their stock 
of cattle without permission. 

“The possessors of the public land shall pay to the republic the tenth 
bushel of their corn-land, the fifth of the produce of their plantations 
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and vineyards, and so much a head annual grazing-money for both the 
large aud small cattle which they have on the common pasture, 

“ The censors shall sell, for a lustre each time, to the highest bidders, 
the annual income reserved to the Roman people from the public laud. 
The farmers of the revenue shall give secuYity to the republic for the 
fulfilment of their engagements. In case of unforeseen losses the senate 
may forgive them the sum which they owe. The produce shall be 
devoted to the pay of the army. 

“ The farmers of the revenue shall agree with the possessors for that 
portion of the produce of their possessions which they arc authorized to 
demand on behalf of the state. No beast can be turned out on the 
common pasture without being registered by them and keeping-money 
being paid ; whatever is thus withdrawn from the tax is forfeited to the 
republic, 

“ The possessors of the pufilic land are bound to employ freemen as 
labourers on their ground, in a rated proportion to the extent of their 
possession.’* 

It was farther proposed, that what individuals possessed over 
and above the legal five hundred jugers, should be divided among 
the Plebeians, in lots of seven jugers, as property; that Triumvirs 
should be appointed for carrying the law into effect; and that it 
should be sworn to by both orders. 

Such then was the celebrated Licinian Rogation respecting the 

S ublic land, as it has been traced out and put together by Mr. 

Tiebuhr. Its nature and equity will appear from the following 
considerations. 

Five hundred jugers, 9ays Mr. Niebuhr, are equivalent to 
about 490 Magdeburg Morgen, or to 70 Roman Rubbj, that is, 
about Q80 English acres, the Rubbio being about four of our 
acre*.* Now, as Mr. Niebuhr ascertained during his residence in 
Italy, a farm of 70 rubbj is considered a very handsome tillage farm 
imthe Agro Romano at the present day, which generally brings in 
about HO scudi a rubbio to the mercanti di campagna, as the per- 
sons who take them are called, and gives them a iarge return for 
their capital. The farms of the present day are in general im- 
mensely large, but there are smaller oues in the more fertile situ- 
ations, such as the vale of Aricia, which pay from 60 to 70 scudi 
the rubbio, and in this way Mr. Niebuhr thinks the patricians of 
ane^ht Rome may have let to their clients small portions of the 
part"df the domain which was in their possession. That the 500 
jugers r WhfBh, be it remembered, were all arable and plantation 
land, formed no paltry farm, is plain, when we recollect the right 
attached to it of feeding cattle on the common, pasture, the ex- 
treme fertility of the soil in the South, aijd the frugal habits of the 
people ; to this we must add that the law set no limit whateve^lo 

* * See Forcigu Quarterly Review, No, XXI. page 43. 
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the acquisition of •property of any kind, but only- regulated the 
possession of the domain, the public property. Five hundred 
jugers would, just at this very time, be considered a very large 
estate in Attica, where the paternal estate of Alcibiades was not 
quite 300 plethra or 120 jugers, that is about 67 acres; yet Alci- 
biades was immensely rich, and the very same might be the Case 
with a Roman citizen, who, exclusive df the property which he 
might purchase within the limits of the Roman territory, might hold 
large estates in Latium, Etruria, or any where else that the public 
relations of the state would allow him to purchase. 

Next we are to consider the rent claimed by the state from 
those to whom it gave permission to occupy its public land. 
This we have seen was a tenth of some, a fifth of other produce; 
it was in short, if we may use the obnoxious word, neither more 
nor less than tithe — a mode of levying rent which we find in use 
from China to Italy. We have already noticed in our last article 
that it was the state of things in India, where the sovereign is the 
owner of the soil, to whom the ryot who cultivates it gives a cer- 
tain proportion of the produce as rent, which rent, exactly answer- 
ing to the Roman vectigal, was leased out to the zemindar, who 
corresponds to the Roman farmer of the revenue. The sovereign 
always retained the power of resuming the land, though the 
exercise of this power, unless a very clear case was made out, 
might justly be considered a very great hardship, as the ryot had 
a prescriptive right to the possession of his farm, which descended 
from father to son for perhaps centuries, and could alienate it when 
he pleased. In China, at this very day, the land-tax, which is a 
tenth or tithe, is received in kind by the government, and is conveyed 
along the canals and rivers in boats to the several towns where it 
is to be laid up. The story of Joseph in the Bible shows that 
the case was similar in Egypt, for it was from the fifth which 
was paid in kind to the Pharaoh, that the corn wtfs accumulated 
during the seven plentiful years, which the king sold to the people 
in the years of famine. The moderation of the demand of the 
Roman government will appear from a comparison with what 
was exacted iu other states. As we have just seen, the Pharaohs 
exacted a fifth; the Syriau kings demanded from Judea a third of 
corn; the Hindoos pay from one to three quarters; Catthage, pre- 
vious to the first Punic war, demanded a fourth, after that war a naif 
from her African subjects; the Byzantine emperors would appear 
to have exacted from their eastern subjects the same proportion 
of' the crop that tjj£ kings of Syria had required, for these coun- 
tries felt an extraordinary relief when conquered by the Arabs, 
whose habit it was to demand but £ tenth, and this will account 
fdrithe very flourishing state of that part of the east down to the 
tenth century. 
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The demand of a fifth, i. e. two tenths of the produce of vines, 
olives, and fruit trees, was as moderate as that of a tenth of the corn, 
for there was no outlay for seed, and the culture of the trees was 
attended with far less expense. Henc? the. Syrian kings', who 
denfatided a third of the corn, required a full half of the produce 
of that kind; in Italy, at the present day, the metayer who gives his 
landlord a half of the corn, frequently gives him three fourths of 
the wine which he makes. The last Licinian Rogation now de- 
mands our attention. 

III. By the third Rogation it was ordered, that in the cases of 
outstanding debts, all the interest which had been paid should be 
deducted from the capital, and the balance be paid in three years 
by equal annual instalment^. That this law' was not strictly just, 
according to the letter, and to our modern ideas on the subject, is 
not to be denied, and it would be a bad precedent for a commer- 
cial people like us to follow. But Rome was not a commercial 
state, and this measure must be judged by ancient and not by 
modern tnaxims of polity. Yet even in modern times tne great 
Sully did not hesitate, in his efforts to restore the ruined finances 
of France, to deduct from the debt contracted by the state with 
the Traitans in the time of the League, the usurious interest which 
had been paid, and to fix a moderate interest on the remainder ; 
abd this was not perhaps so hard as our owui reductions of the 
interest of the national debt, which, from the manner in which a 
great part of the stock is situated, though they have the appear- 
ance of a voluntary acceptance on the part of the public creditors, 
are yet to all intents compulsory on a large number of them. Of 
this, no doubt, there would be no reason to complain, if our 
TfUitt|US> who lent on such usurious terms during the war, were 
die actual creditors, was the case in France; but they have 
ip general long since cunningly transferred their stock, and the 
present holders have given fair value for it. 

/j]) '|i|fOreece and Italy, usury wps viewe^with as much abhorrence 
'arc was in the early Christian church/or is at the present day by 
thfe* followers 6f the law of Mohammed, and it was generally 
held that the state had a right to ’interfere between debtor and 
creditor. That however the person who introduced a measure of 
Mhis^n^’^^uld be perfectly free from blame, it was necessary 
fhathe should himself be a loser, at least no gainer, by it. Solon, 
weikl^li^bsf ten or fifteen talents by his own measure for the 
H^oittidn of debt, and though, from all w'e can learn respecting 
•the character of Licinius Stolo* ye have no reajgon to suspect him 
of making any great personajhacrifice, we may%e qtlite 'confident 
that' he Was personally no gainer by it. His marriage with * the 
daughter Of such amanas Fabius ^mbustus, and thewell-knOWn 
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story of his being fined under his own law for occupying too 
much of the public land, prove him to have been a man of for- 
tune, at least a man in easy circumstances! a fact indeed suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the people choosing him for their advocate; 
for the Romans, who were questionless “ a wise* and understand- 
ing people,” never trusted their affairs to any but men of good 
property and good character, well kribwing that it is only from 
such that political integrity can justly be expected. Athens acted 
differently, yet even her Cleon did not derive his support from a 
tax levied on the Thetes. It would be well if we ourselves were 
to keep an eye on the practice of the Romans of the days of 
Licinius Stolo. 

Were a law respecting debt, like that of Licinius, to be passed 
in modern times, it would be productive of great misery; for if 
the interest already paid was to be deducted from money lent 
several years before, on mortgage for instance, in most cases there 
would be ’ittlc or no capital remaining: in some the debtor and 
creditor might have to change places. But in Rome no such evil 
was to be apprehended, for the chief sources of modern debt were 
wanting there. Rome had no foreign trade of any consequence, 
so there was no borrowing on bottomry, or anything of the kind: 
there was no borrowing to pay legacies or to complete purchases; 
there was no extravagance, consequently no running in debt with 
tradespeople; all the debts of Rome were the result of sheer dis- 
tress, and were mostly of that usurious character, to which, as our 
author very justly observes, M nothing but the superstition of lega- 
lity would extend the protection of law.” The object of Licinius 
aud his colleague was to protect personal freedom, and to pre- 
serve to the state those citizens who, by the existing law of debt, 
might be sold beyond the Tiber, or reduced to slavery. And the 
loss of the creditor was not by any means so great as one mig^t 
be apt to suppose. At Rome, the usual time for which. money 
was lent was the cycliq year of ten months : if at the eud of that 
period the debtor was unable to pay, he had either to look out for 
some other money-lender, from whom he usually had to borrow 
both the capital aud interest, or to make a new arrangement with 
his original creditor, adding, we may suppose, the interest to the 
capital. As no interest had been paid, the creditor%ould by the 
law hardly lose any portion of his original capital : if the interest 
had been, added to it, he undoubtedly could not clairm^b&t por- 
tion of bis debt; and as two years were given for paying baoxthe 
capital, he lost oij£ year’s interest on two-thirds, two years’ interest 
on one-third of it, and the whole of the interest for the years in 
which he had been adding, interest Jto principal; so that at the 
•end of the two years he wouid stand exactly as he did^t the time 
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All things considered* we 


the debt was originally contracted, 
surely cannot call this an unjust law. 

The ratet of interest forms the subject of a separate disquisi- 
tion# in which our author first refutes two absurd hypotheses# ac- 
cording to tim of which it was 100 per cent, per annum, accord- 
ing to the other but 1 percent.; and then shows that in what 
was called the uncial rate of interest, the unity was the as of 
capital, a twelfth part of which, or one ounce, was the annual 
rate allowed by law at this time. The year was the cyclic, and not 
the civil one; 8-J was, therefore, the rate for the year of ten 
months, and 10 for that of twelve months: wheu# therefore# in the 
year "408^ the rate was reduced to half an ounce, the annual rate 
for the feivil year became 5 per cent. The cause of the preceding 
erroneous ideas was the supposing that the interest was paid 
monthly in those days, as it was in the times of Cicero; and this 
Mr, Niebuhr shows to be unfounded, for there is not the slightest 
allusion to monthly terms in the early history ; on the contrary, 
years are invariably spoken of in all the laws and proposals on 
the subject of debts. The terms fixed for the payment of portions 
left by will, which were three cyclic years, also indicate annual 
terms. It was also the custom in the sale of olives, grapes and 
wine, to give ten months’ credit.* An imperfect passage of Festus 
may, by a very simple and natural completion, be brought to 
prove that an ounce was the annual rate, the year being cyclic. 
The fact of the interest having been at one time a twelfth of the 
capital, also results in a curious manner from the rule regulating the 
penalty of the offending party in cases of divorce. The woman, 
tf guilty of great impropriety, lost a sixth part of her dower; if 
of a let^|^gree, an eighth: the man, if the offending party, was 
id the foraq^&ase obliged to pay the dower down, instead of in 
three annual lilstalments; in the latter in terms of six months, 
that in half the time. Supposing then that the one was to 
losers much in interest as the other ijugppital, it is quite appgg 
tern that the* interest must have been a Ipftffch of the capital; fell 
jn the case of immediate payment the husband lost in interest 
\i-j.j+ls=2, which multiplied by 8|, gives l6f, that is, a sixth of 
the capitals in case of payment in six, twelve and eighteen 
months, hiifS|oss would be ■£+£+■§• *=1 J x 8^»:12J or one-eighth of 
the capjtalfand thus one party would gain exactly as much as 

as hmfaff the other. On the whole, we think it quite clear that 
the farms, the uncial rate of interest of thallomans* was 

Mn ounce in. every aS for the cyclic year of ten months, that is, 
Pi f&f fcent., equivalent to lO pef cent, for the civil y&ar of twelve 
months* * 

Vi^#a^hus shown at some length the nature! and .proved the 
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justice of the Licinian Rogations, we now proceed to the very in- 
structive account of the manner in which the firmness of the tri- 
bunes triumphed over the obstinacy of the Patricians. 

“ All those things for which men have an immoderate* desire, 
namely, land, money and honours, being at stake, the Fathers 
were in consternation/* says Livy, and a hard contest was there- 
fore naturally to be expected. Fortunately for the tribunes, the 
ancient league which had subsisted with the Latins, Hernieans 
and Vblscians had been dissolved after the Gallic invasion; so 
that the Patricians had not, as in the case of the Secession, allies 
whom they could summon to their aid, if they wished to put the 
matter to the test of arms ; and the seventy-live years which had 
elapsed since the time of the Dccemviratc had greatly diminished 
the number and the attachment of their clients. Force being, 
therefore, oi^t of the question, the plan, by means of management, 
to get the fchtls rejected by the Plebeians themselves, was the only 
feasible Course. The hopelessness of the majority of the people, 
to whom the Licinian Rogations must have at first appeared wild 
and chimerical, and likely to prove the ruin of their authors, was 
all in favour of the Patricians. Some would, therefore, be willing 
to declare against those who asserted the rights of their order, in 
hopes of getting thereby milder treatment from their Patrician 
creditors, or of gaining the favour of some men of influence: 
others might be terrified by threats into voting against the mea- 
sures designed for their benefit. The reform might doubtless 
thus be staved off for a time, but the really wild and chimerical 
persons were the Patricians themselves, who fancied that, in oppo- 
sition to numbers, reason, justice, and we may perh||||i K add pro- 
perty, they would be able to retain the exclusi'^SpBsession of 
rights injurious to the community at large. Butpfankind is ever^ 
the same, and we have ourselves witnessed a contest still m$re* 
unavailing of the few against the mauy. 

V'Licinius and Sextiuj||)roposed their Rogations for thefirsitime 
an the year 378, ttaefthey passed the tribes and then been re- 
jected by the curies, the matter would in all probability have 
come to a feud and a secession. To obviate this danger, the 
Patricians used their influence so successfully, as ttiggain over the 
eight colleagues of the patriotic tribunes, who interceded, and 
prohibited the reading of the bills by the secretary.* ^Licinius 
and Sextius were thus foiled for the time, and became thd^fbjects 
of their opponents* ridicule; but they waited patiently to the end 
of the ear, .and when the da& came for appointing military tri- 
bunes for the enduing year, they fbrbade the election. The 
test was continued for five years: every year Licifius and fife 
colleague were re-elected, and they would only pepait the lip- 
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pointment of military tribunes in eases of external danger ; the 
state was generally under Interregest But every year the ad- 
vantage was evidently more and more on the side*>f the reformers; 
the justice iu id feasibility of their measures became daily more 
apparent, and the number of their supporters increased ; friends 
of the. bills were chosen tribunes in each succeeding year, aud in 
S8& the whole college was unanimous. The Patricians, now 
deprived of the means of stopping the Rogations by the tribunitian 
intercession, had recourse to the measure which must bring mat- 
ters to an extremity — the venerable Camillus was named Dictator. 

On the very day on which the tribes were to vote on the bills, 
Camillus. began to levy an army. With violent threats he ordered 
the people who were beginning to vote to leave the Forum, and 
on the^.not complying, directed the lictors to disperse them by 
force. ^But the days of dictatorial omnipotence were gone by; 
the tribunes calmly proposed a Rogation to impose on Camillus 
a mulct of 500,000 ases if he should act as dictator. The storm 
could not be resisted, and Camillus, by the advice of his more 
sensible aud prudent friends, gave way and abdicated. An account 
noticed by Livy says, that he did so out of reverence for the au- 
spices, and not through fear of the* exaction of the mulct; but this 
was evidently a Patrician fiction $To appease the tumult, P. Man- 
lius* a man connected with the Plebeians, was Appointed Dictator. 

u The Senate of a degenerate aristocracy," says Niebuhr, “ is usually, 
in a case of conflict with the oppressed class, wiser than the bulk of their 
order, who can have little or no share in the great and deceptive ad- 
vantages: a body which has^to provide against difficulties, and has had 
experience of the consequences of unbending obstinacy, is inclined to 
lend an e^^equity : he who has nothing to lose is most vehement in 1 
calling on ^W^pvernment to act with vigour, and to concede nothing. 
I%the Roman senate this better wisdom was the more prevalent, incon- 
sequence of a nufnber of Plebeians having seats in it, and several of the 
leading Patricians being connected by marmge and affinity with the 
, other" order: such were M. Fabius Arabustusptbe father-in-law of Lici- 
uius, and P. Manlius, whom the Senate called to the dictatorship, to still 
Mhe popular ferment. So decided a mediator of peace. was he that he 
nominated C. Licinius Calvus, a Plebeian, related to himself and to the 
legislator, for^ais master of the horsed 

Another iiseasure of great importance was introduced and 
passecytaef at this time, namely, that the number of the keepers 
of tiAilybiUjne books should be increased to ten, one half to be 
qf the, Plebeian order. As this was a Greek, and not a Sabine 
religious office, and consequently had nothing to do;;with the au- 
apic^, the Patricians bad no pretext to refuse the Plebeians a par- 
^ ttOipattoii in it, and their admission to it was ah acknowledgment 
tbM they hid an equal interest in the fates of the nation. So far 
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all was well ; but uow an attempt was made to disappoint, as in the 
case of the Secession, the Plebeian gentry of their hopes of office. 
The senate exposed their willingness to pass the bills relating to 
debt and the public land, provided 4hey were not to open the 
consulate to the Plebeians. As the Dictator now offefted no 
hindrance, the people, with their usual thoughtlessness and ingra- 
titude, began to vote oil the two litigations which immediately 
concerned themselves. The tribunes then incorporated the three 
Rogations in one, that they might have all or none : for had the 
Patricians been able, by accepting these two Rogations, to sepa- 
rate the interests of the poor Plebeians from those of their gentry, 
the latter might have given up all hopes of attaining to the con- 
sulate, at least for many years. This conduct of the tribunes 
Mr. Niebuhr compares to what fias before now tak$n place 
among ourselves, where the Commons, when on ill terms^vith the 
Crown, have incorporated obnoxious measures with a money-bill, 
in which of course the Upper House could make no alteration, and 
so must either pass the unpalatable measure, or deprive the crown 
of the supplies. “ You must eat if you will drink,” said Licinius 
to the people, and lie and Sextius would consent to be re-elected 
only on condition that the people would persist and carry all the 
Rogations. 

lu the year 383 the affair came to a conclusion. It is very 
unfortunate that, from the conception which many of the best 
writers of antiquity had of the nature of history, while whole 
pages are devoted to the description of battles which led to no 
results of any importance, political proceedings of the utmost 
moment are related in a few sentences. This is peculiarly the 
case iu the present instance, this portion of the work of Diony- 
sius, who did attend to these matters, having been ^st; and Livy, 
who is almost our sole authority, was, from his aristocratic feel- 
ings, little inclined to dwell on the disagreeable theme. ThiP 
much, however, is to be collected. In the aforesaid year the three 
Rogations were proposed to the assembled tribes, and fully ac- 
cepted by them. The sanction of the senate and the curies 
alone was wanting to their^ecoming the law of the land; pru- 
dence counselled the renunciation of a useless resistance, falla- 
cious hope persuaded to make one more bold effort. Camillus 
was again invested with the powers of the Dictatorship against the 
people ; for it was fondly expected that, by effecting levy aud 
loading the army beyond the mile round the city within Which the 
tribunitian power could operate, he would be able, in a shain 
assembly of the centuries, to abrogate the laws passed by the 
tribes. But the dictatorial power, like every other power which 
rests on opinion only, displayed its intrinsic weakness by yentur- 
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idg to engage in a contest with that public opinion to which it 
owed its existence. The tribunes threatened, nay, even gave 
orders, to arrest the dictator on the forum ! Camiltus gave way, 
the laws were passed in all due form, and,L. Sextius Lateianus 
wris chosen the first Plebeian consul ; but Patrician folly would 
still show its feebleness, aqd the curies refused their assent to 
the nomination. The rage of the people now broke forth anew ; 
according to the account of Livy, who was perhaps anxious to 
soften matters, u the matter nearly came to a secession of the 
people, and other terrible threats of civil contests;” but Ovid, 
w too in bis Fasti has a right to be regarded as a historical autho- 
rity, expressly says, that there was a secession the people took 
arms and seceded from the 4 Fathers, and Rome herself was in 
fear of her own strength,” are the words of the learned poet. 
The secession was of course to the Plebeian quarter, the Aventine 
Hill. But Camillus himself was now a-weary of this continued 
state of civil contention. In his capacity of dictator he mediated 
between the orders; the Patricians agreed to offer no opposition 
to the election of the Plebeian consul, the Plebeians consented 
that the city-prset6rate, an office of curule dignity, should be ap- 
propriated to the Patricians. Camillus vowed a temple to Con- 
cord, his son was chosen the first praetor, the curies gave their 
assent to all the elections of the year, and, as it would appear, 
the new laws Were sworn to by both the orders. 

These contests on the Reform Bill of the ancient Romans are 
not without a resemblance to what has lately taken place among 
ourselves, and had the Roman history been studied by some of 
our Patricians more attentively than ancient history in general is 
studied among us, the foolish attempts at stopping a measure 
which every man of sense must have seen to be inevitable, would 
tperfeaps not have been made, and so much not have been done, 
by those who certainly did not contemplate any such effect; to- 
wards dissolving the prestige of the inherent power of the House 
of Peers. But history ever proves that with mankind in general 
lathing but actual experience will be of real efficacy; in vain do 
he r pages display the Causes and $ke consequences of political 
madness and folly, her warnings are unheeded ; we think there is 
something peculiar in the case before us, which makes her lessons 
inapplicable to it; we rely on the chapter of accidents; we dream 
of reactions; fancy that people are not so serious as they say they 
are; mshort, Weact in such away, that history has the Slime 
specimens of political blindness and folly to record of all &gOs 
arid aft countries. In reality, however, we must say that our nature 
is : the Sweets of power are so seducing, that we never 

can expect the exclusive possession of them to be foregone without. 
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an obstinate, even though a hopeless, struggle. The Patricians df 
Rome did not cease, for five and twenty years, from their effort** 
to get rid of the odious reform bill. The narrative of the&fe effortsi 
is full of instruction ; but before we treat of them, flfttst 
notice the pretty tale whieh the oligarchs fnade of the orfgih of 
the measures of Licinius Stolo, and* whieh has comedoWftttf 
our own days as a portion of genuine Roman history* 

The tale runs thus. M. Fabius Ambustus, a Patriciaii; had 
two daughters, ofie of. whom Was married to Scrvius Sulpiciua, tf 
Patrician, who was consular tribune for the year 378; the other fo 
G. Licinius Stolo, the Plebeian. It happened one day fhat thff 
yOtfflfger sister werit to visit the lady of the military tribune, and 
as they were chatting of one thing or another, Sulpicius came 
home from the Forum. The lictor, as was usual, struck the door 
With his rod to announce thc’approach of Hie master; the younger 
Fabik, unused to any thing of the kind in a humble PlebeianAbode, 
exhibited symptoms of terror, and her sister laughed at hef igno- 
rance. This and other circumstances which strongly evinced* 
how much higher a rank her sister occupied than herself in so- 
ciety, sunk deep into the mind of the wife of the Plebeian, and 
when next she saw her father she could not conceal her uneasi- 
ness from him. To console her, he assured her that before long 
she should see the same honours in her own house, and forth- 
with he and his Plebeian son-in-law, associating with them L. Sex- 
tius, began to concert measures for opening the way for the 
Plebeians to the highest offices of the state. 

Against the probability of this narrative it is suggested, that it 
seems rather strange that the daughter of Fabius AmbUstus, who 
had been one of the military tribunes of the year 374, but four 
years before, should have been ignorant of the mode in which the 
approach of a magistrate to his house was announced. Again** 
all she could have desired was to be on an equality with her sij$ter, 
which was simply to be effected by her husbatld being created a 
military tribune; and as this office was open to the Plebeians, 
(though the Patricians had of late contrived to exclude them ih 
general from it,) and in the t^b immediately preceding years there 
had been Plebeians among the military tribunes, in such case the 
attainment of that dignity could not have been a matter of any 
vefy great difficulty to the son-in-law of Fabius Ambustus. But 
liihyhap she wished 1 to eclipse her sister, and therefore aspired to 
the Consulate foriier Plebeian lord? But since the capture of the 
city; the Consulate had never been spoken of, and under far more 
favourable circumstances the attempts of the Plebeians tq obtain 
if had been frustrated; how, then, could it have entereAfSfe dbifc 
ception of a vain, ambitious woman? though a far-jsighted'mati 
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might regard it as the ultimate object of a keen protracted con- 
test. The whole tale is, in short, an evident fiction of the beaten 
pqrty; the merit of having first detected its falsehood belongs to 
Beaufort. 

A period of great political tranquillity followed the victory of 
the commons. There were no wars, possibly from the reason given 
by Livy, namely, that the senate did not wish to give the Plebeian 
consul an opportunity of acquiring military distinction. It is a 
coincidence, curious enough to be deserving of notice, that as our 
Reform had the cholera in its train, so the Reform at Rome was 
succeeded by a pestilence, which swept away a great number of 
people, among whom was the Roman Wellington, the conqueror 
of the Gauls, the great opponent of the Reform Bill. Party spirit 
did not operate to deprive him of his just fame; and his memory 
was transmitted to posterity as that of the second founder of 
Romq^ After four years had elapsed in 'external tranquillity, the 
Patricians thought they might make another trial of the* terrors of 
the dictatorship against the Licinian law. The haughty and re- 
solute L. Manlius was made dictator, for the ostensible purpose 
of driving the uail to mark the year, on the right side of the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the Capitol. He instantly 
began to levy an army against the Hernicaq#, but the tribunes 
saw what he was at, and forced him to resign. 

“ Even had a firm hand assured the benefits promised by the 
Licinian laws, still time alone, and the gentle force of custom, 
could have made a lasting peace between two orders, which had 
passed from an immemorial state of pride on one side, and mor- 
tification on the other, to a condition of equality. The blindness 
of the Patricians would not let them perceive how idle their ef- 
forts were to win back the privileges they had lost; these efforts 
*jnugj; have become dangerous to them before the republic could 
enjoy internal tranquillity in a state of freedom." These just re- 
marks of our author are borne out by the subsequent history. 
The Patricians did not cease to struggle till terror assailed them. 
They even rejoiced at defeats and at invasions of the territory, if 
they gave them an opportunity of imputing blame to their adver- 
saries. Thus, when iu the year following the dictatorship of 
Manlius, war actually did break out with the Hernicans, and the 
Plebeian consul Genucius was defeated and slain, the Patricians 
made ^no secret of their joy. Such, they said, were the conse- 
quences of transferring the auspices to those who were not en- 
titled to them; men might be insulted with impunity, not so the 
immortal gods. Declamation of this kind, however, had no effect 
withf people, and the victory of the Plebeian consul Boetilius, 
jn the year 390, deprived it of all force. The following year. 
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matters, it is said, were near coming to extremities, had it not been 
for a war with the people oPTibur. It would appear 9 however, 
that the danger was greater than Livy iutimates, for there is 
strong reason for supposing this to have been the sedition ^jfhich 
M. Popillius, the Plebeian consul, appeased, by hurrying, without 
changing his dress, from the sacrifice, which he .was 'offering fts 
Flamen of Carmenta, to the Forum, aud calming the excited 
people by his persuasive arguments. “ Thus were the Plebeians, 
in the highest offices, guardians of peace, if the oligarchs only 
kept from disturbing it.” The year 394 exhibits the odious 
character of the oligarchs in a very strong light. The Patrician 
consul, M. Fabius, had been defeated by the Etruscans ; in this 
extremity the Consul Popillius named a Plebeian, C. Marcius 
Rutilus, the consul of the preceding year, to the dictatorship. 
The discontent of the Patricians at this nomination was extreme, 
and though the Etruscans had advanced as far as the Salinsc, near 
the mouth of the Tiber, they refused the dictator the means of 
forming an army. But as ill the case of the great Scipio, when 
he was thwarted in a similar manner by a base faction, the 
people now came forward voluntarily, and gave C. Marcius all 
the means with which the most complete law could have fur- 
nished him. The senate, it would appear, in which there were 
now a good many Plebeians, showed a better spirit than the 
curies, for a senatus-consultum must have preceded his bringing 
the matter before the centuries, and as he triumphed on his re- 
turn from his glorious campaign, without the authority of the 
Fathers, i. e. without the consent of the curies, it is probable that 
this was also with the approbation of the senate. But as, in an 
assembly in which two hostile parties nearly balance one another, 
the majority, which will always be the side into whose scale the 
u waiters on Providence,” who are sure to be found in it, thro% 
their weight, will be very fluctuating, so it need not surprise us 
to find in the very same year the senate, with the oligarchs, in a 
renewed effort to upset the Licinian laws. The chances were 
now much greater in their favour than they had been in the pre- 
ceding years, for the bond of alliance had again been formed with 
the Latins and the Hernicans, and their aid, it was thought, might 
be reckoned upon in case of the commons taking to arms. 

The consular elections were held by interreges ; no votes would 
be taken for Plebeian candidates; the tribunes long jesisted this, 
but at last the eleventh interrex was enabled to declare the two. 
Patrician candidates, who had the greatest number of votes in their 
favour, duly elected. He had even the hardihood to add, that as, 
according to the Twelve Tables, the last resolution of the people 
was decisive against all more ancient laws, so in this case was the 
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election of the Patrician consuls, whif h he had forced on the people, 
abrogatory of the Licinian law. Thus, for a time, did the oligarchs 
triumph; and when we recollect that this was the twelfth year 
sincertbe passing of the Licinian law, we may form some idea of 
the obstinacy and tenacity of purpose which characterised theta. 
Neat year, tile two Patvician consuls who held the elections 
thought themselves bound in honour to maintain the advantage 

f ained by their order, and they refused to take any votes for the 
Plebeian candidates ; the tribunes and the independent part of 
die commons, seeing that the consuls were resolute in their de- 
termination to maintain the system which had been entered' on, 
left the ground, and then the consuls completed a mock-election 
by taking the votes of the dlients. Such was the patience of the 
people, that the Patricians were able to carry the elections their 
own way a third time. But the resistance was secretly gaining 
strength, and for the five succeeding years, though there was no 
War of the slightest importance, a dictator was annually made, 
evidentlyfor no other purpose but to hold the elections. T. Man- 
lius, when dictator, having expressed his determination rather to let 
the consulate go out of use, than have it shared with the Plebeians, 
the tribunes would not suffer him to hold any election at all ; 
he had to resign, and the obstinacy of the tw© parties brought the 
state again to tne eleventh interrex. At last the senate had the good 
sense to order that the Lichiian law should be observed for peace- 
sake, as the historian says, for which, therefore, they were entitled to 
little gratitude. The Plebeian consul was C. Marius Rutilus, 
who had been the first Plebeian dictator. The following year, a 
Patrician dictator vainly essayed to gain a victory for his order, 
but, when he failed, twointerreges succeeded, and the two consuls 
were once more Patricians ; but the next year the superiority was 
ofi the side of the Plebeians and justice. “ Nay, so great was the 
power of inflamed public opinion, that C. Marius Rntilus, the 
same who had first brought into his order the honour of the dic- 
tatorship, was declared eligible for the censorship, and the Patri- 
cians, though they strove might and main against it, were forced 
to recognise him as the duly-elected censor.” 

One might expect that the contest would be now at an end. 
But not so ; the very next year the dictator L. Furius Camilliis 
carried the elections again in favour of the Patricians, and that in 
the most audacious manner. For in the face of an old senatus- 
consultant, which forbade the re-election of curule magistrates, 
and without any regard to decency or propriety. Re nominated — 
himself! and a Patrician colleague, by means, of course, of forced 
votes; and the Patricians, ignorant and short-sighted 1 , gave a most 
cheerfal consent to this violation of law and decorum. It is curi- 
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ous to see how the aristocratic Livy, who had certainly a very faint 
conception of the real state of things in those days, represents the 
matter. His words are — “ L. Furius Camillus being notni" 
nated dictator, and having appointed P. Cornelius Scipio master 
of the horse, restored to the Fathers the pristine possession of the 
consulate. On account of this merit he w&s himself created Colt*' 
sul with great favour of the Fathers, and he named Ap. Claudius' 
Crassus his colleague ” How very laudable does his conduct 
appear by this mode of representing it! Certainly there are two 
ways of telling a story, and in a certain honourable assembly of 
our own we have daily instances of it. The faction, however, 
did not stop here ; for Ap. Claudius happening to die in his con- 
sulate, though there was actually a Gallic war at the time, the 
senate would not only not have the vacant place filled up, from 
which it is likely, by the way, that they could not have kept a Ple- 
beian, but they had not even recourse to the old device of ap- 
pointing a dictator, and Camillus remained sole consul. This 
shameless proceeding probably alienated many who had hitherto 
supported the faction, and Plebeian consuls were chosen for the 
three succeeding years; but in the years 405 and 407 the rule was 
again broken through. This, however, was the last effort of the 
oligarchs; the utter hopelessness of their attempts to abrogate the 
Licinian law, and the danger of irritating the people too much, 
were now too apparent to be neglected ; the contest came to a 
complete termination, and the amalgamation of the two orders 
advanced rapidly. We hear no more of feuds and secessions 
after this. 

There are two circumstances which occurred during this time 
which arc deserving of our notice ; the one, the fining of Lici* 
nius Stolo for transgressing his own law ! the other, the mode that 
was adopted for liquidating the debts of the people% # 

“ In the same year,” (393) says Mr. Niebuhr, " C. Licinius Stolo was 
condemned under his own law for possessing a thousand jugers of tillage 
land: one half under the name of his son by a sham emancipation. A 
melancholy example of the irresistibility of avarice, even by those whom 
honour should guard most securely against it, when once the heart stands 
open to it ! It also shows that the greatest blessings frequently are 
assured by hands which are not perfectly clean, and that it may happen 
that the best cause is maintained by such persons, because the men of 
staiplesS character, out of indolence, neglect their duty.” • 

In the year 403, one of the excellent Valerii, a name ever to be 
held hi honour, being consul along with C. Marcius Rutilirs, the 
distinguished Plebeian, the state of debt came to be duly con- 
sidered, and the consuls made the people choose five commis- 
sioners (i qtdnqueviri memarii ), two Patricians and three Plebeian*, 
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for the purpose of making a proper arrangement respecting it. 
On this occasion the state came forward, for perhaps the first time 
in history, to assist the debtors by a loan. Tables were set in the 
Forum, at which, the commissioners sat, and any debtor who came 
before them and showed that he had sufficient property, received, 
# on entering into the requisite securities, from the funds which 
the treasury had placed at the disposal of the commissioners, as 
much money as he required to discharge his debt. If he pre- 
ferred transferring his property, it was valued and handed over to 
his creditor. By this simple procedure, as the historian observes, 
a large amount of debt was got rid of, not only without injury, 
but even without complaint on either side ; and we may observe 
how wealthy the treasury, •which was in a manner empty a few 
years before, must have now become in consequence of the state's 
having come into the receipt of the rent of its lands, which 
had been so long unjustly withheld. As so much property 
changed hands in consequence of this regulation, a' new census 
was become absolutely necessary. The cousul C. Marcius Ru- 
tilus, the first Plebeian dictator, lie in whose first consulate the 
uncial rate of interest had been established, was also created the 
first Plebeian censor; and though in this very year the efforts of the 
Patricians, in the matter of the consuls, were not without effect, 
they struggled in vain against his appointment to the censorship. 

We have thus, at some length, explained the Licinian Rogations, 
and narrated the interesting and instructive history of the contest' 
which they produced between the two orders. Every one' must 
perceive how strictly accordant to justice they all were; and the 
account of the fruitless and foolish struggles of the Patricians 
to maintain the old system of abuses and injustice will show the 
blindness and selfishness of oligarchy, and the wisdom of that 
4irst of political maxims — Give way in time to the popular voice 
when it has reason on its side; for in case of resistance the 
people will be certain to triumph eventually, and to get even 
more than they originally demanded. From the Roman Reform 
Bill good, and great good, resulted, but it would be chimerical 
in us to expect benefits of equal magnitude from our own. 
Rome was a young, an agricultural, and a conquering state: 
our situation is the very reverse. What we have chiefly to expect 
is the removal of all just ground of popular complaint, that the 
people may plainly see that the blame of the sufferings and 
privations which they may have to endure cannot be fairly 
charged on the government, or on the higher ranks of society. 
Tl^p evil under which we suffer, and we fear long will suffer, is 
excess of population, not excess of taxation, sinecures, or any 
of the fancied evils, the removal of which, political empirics 
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assert, would make the whole body sound and healthy. In Eng- 
land this evil is clearly perceptible, but in Ireland it is awful, and 
those who boast of the eight millions of the Irish people would 
show more sense and humanity if they wished there were but half 
the number; for what can poor-laws, or any other laws, efffict in 
a country where there are three men bidding for one man’s work? 
The rich may be made poor, but we mftcli doubt if the poor can 
ever be made comfortable. In fine, though legislative enactments 
may diminish to a certain extent the evils to which the lower 
orders (the use of this term we observe has been protested against) 
of society are subject, we fear they never can entirely remove 
them. 

One more short extract shall be our last from this admirable 
work. It relates to the celebrated Goethe, concerning whose 
literary merits there is such a difference of opinion in this coun- 
try, and shows that Niebuhr thought of him like his countrymen 
in general.* In a note written in the summer of 1829, he thus 
expresses himself : 

“ Our fathers, ere we, who arc now old, were born, recognized iii 
Gotz, and the other poems of a young man who was of the same age as 
Valerius in his first consulship (twenty-three), the poet who towers far 
above all whom our nation numbers, and who never can be excelled. 
Goethe has enjoyed this recognition for more than half a century* already 
the third generation of grown men looks up to him as the first man of 
the nation, without a second and without a rival, and children hear his 
name, as formerly among the Greeks they did that of Homer. He has 
lived to see our literature, mainly on his own account, acknowledged 
and honoured by foreigners ; but he has outlived in it the age of poetry 
ami of youth, and has remained solitary and alone. May he neverthe- 
less, rejoicing in his everlasting strength, long abide cheerful amongst 
us, receiving from us, as old men, the homage which, as boys, we ren- 
dered him ! May I be enabled to offer him this history complete^oiw 
which he has bestowed bis favour!” 

This third volume carries the history down to the end of the 
first Punic war. The various Samnite wars, and that against 
Pyrrhus, are handled in a masterly manner, and it is quite evident 
that the author had personally inspected the several theatres of 
war; hence his narrative has a degree of clearness and con- 
sistency not elsewhere to be found. There are lacuna in his 
narrative of the Punic war* more especially we miss some ac- 
count of the origin, previous state and power of Carthage, which 
undoubtedly would have been given, had lie lived to prepare this 
volume for the press himself. 

It has been edited, since his death, in a most conscientious 
manner, by a pupil of Niebuhr named Classen, under the direc- 
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tion of the able professor Von Saviguy, and another learned friend 
of the deceased. A well-written and highly interesting preface 
informs us of the state in which Niebuhr’s manuscripts were 
found, and of the manner in which the editor performed his task. 
From this preface we learn, that we hav£ no farther contributions 
to our knowledge to expect from the manuscript remains of 
Niebuhr. A copious index to the third volume completes the 
work. 

We would recommend our English translators to divide the 
present volume, which in the original contains 733 pages of text 
alone, into two, and to add a full and complete Index to the en* 
tire work. 

We here take a reluctant leave of Niebuhr, who has opened 
a new world to our view, and in doing so we think we cannot 
conclude better than by adducing the testimony of one of our 
most elegant and accomplished scholars to his merits. We mean 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, In the preface to his admirable edition 
of Thucydides, a work which does honour to our literature, and 
holds forth to Europe a model of the manner in which the ap- 
parently bumble labour of editing the master-works of antiquity 
may be made subservient to the promotion of valuable know- 
ledge, and to the furtherance of the best interests of man, by the 
introduction of profound and elegant essays, conveyed in sound 
vernacular language, and not in barbarous Latin,* Dr. Arnold 
thus speaks of Niebuhr’s Roman History. 

u The former (the History of Thucydides) indeed, like every other 
ancient history, is chiefly indebted for the light thrown upon it by the 
extraordinary work of Niebuhr ; a work which may justly entitle its 
author to the merit of having clone for history what Bacon did for sci- 
ence. Niebuhr has not so much written a perfect history himself, as he 
has pointed out the true^neans by which it may be written \ he has taught 
* u#to seek for our materials from the most multiplied sources, — from 
laws and frqm mythic poems, — from the annals, traditions, governments 
andusage^M the most distant times and countries; he has given us 
an example of learning as boundless in its range as it is minute and 
accurate in its observation : of a grasp of mind that can at once com- 
prehend . and analyze the principles of the constitutions of different 
people^ and of a quickness and precision that never allows him to over- 
lodk a Upe capable of being turned to any account, or to misapprehend 
the meaning of a single word in a single sentence, while the contents of 
volumes are a* the same moment in the process of intellectual digestion 
within his mind. But besides all this, he has rendered an essential 
service to Grecian history in particular, no less than to Roman, by being 

* The first Appendix to tlie first volume is one of the most beautiful essays wo havo 
ever read. We trust that ere long the library of no British scholar will be without a 

copy of Arnold’s Thucydides, 
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practically the first writer who developed the original relations of the 
nobles and of the commons to each other, and the first composition and 
gradual advance of the latter to an equality with their former masters/* 

In a note Dr. Arnold adds — 

„ " Niebuhr’s religious opinions have been regarded by some ptmm 
in this country with great suspicion. I mention this, not with any 
intention to defend those views of the Old Testament history which 
have given rise to the feeling against him ; but simply to protest against 
classing him, as some seem inclined to do, with Gibbon, Voltaire* and 
other real enemies of Christianity. We may be perfectly justified in 
regarding a man as an unsound guide in matters of opinion connected 
with the Scriptures, and yet by no means justified in feeling alienated 
from him as from one who had abandoned or forfeited his own personal 
interest in the faith and hopes of a Christian. And it so happens that 
I have been informed, on the most unquestionable authority, by one 
who knew Niebuhr intimately, and is himself as earnest and sound a 
Christian as any man living, that Niebnhr is a sincere believer in Chris- 
tianity.” 

To these sentiments, which do equal honour to Dr. Arnold as 
a scholar, a philosopher, and a divine, we cheerfully yield our 
most cordial assent. 


Art. VII. — Le Mannscrit Vert . Par Gustave Drouineau. 

2e Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1832. 

Among the various eccentricities of the modern literature of 
France, it is surely a sign of improvement that religion is no 
longer the mark for the disdain and vituperation of the higher 
class of her writers, Long before the late revolution, the belli- 
gerent scepticism 7 of Voltaire and his followers had ceased to be 
fashionable in that country. 'A sort of nenjfality was established 
between the school of Deism and that small portion of soci&ty ■ 
which may be called the religious world of France, distinct from 
the adherents of mere court-superstition. Both mictiioccasionally 
unite their forces against the government, which they regarded as 
a common enemy. As every year of political vicissitudes brings 
with it some additional lesson of the inefficacy of moral systems not 
founded on spiritual doctrines, the characteristic of many of 4he 
more recent writers seems to be a kind of “rapprochement” towards 
some species of faith — a sort of reluctant* half-scornful, half-timid 
advance towards an accommodation with Christianity ; as if the 
mind were disposed to yield to persuasion, yet remained by pride 
and habit in the ranks of unbelief. Besides, the excesses of the 
vulgar always produce a sort of reaction in the minds of the mass 
of superficial reasoners. Tlie multitude of Paris and other great 
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French towns is probably neither more nor less irreligious in 1 633 
than it was in 1826. But the removal of the enforced observances 
of the Restoration has encouraged it, on some occasions, to acts 
of coarse insult and license against the decency of public worship : 
and these have produced the natural result. The warfare carried 
on by the populace against the crosses has undoubtedly been as 
effective an auxiliary in promoting a respect for religion, as the 
cannon of Lyons and the fusillade of Saint M6ry in rousing the 
doubtful and timid to a sense of the necessity of social order. 

The work now before us exhibits strong mark? of this peculiar 
tendency of the public mind. Regarded as a romance, it is ^n 
extravagant assemblage of unnatural characters and improbable 
events; but such is the popular style, to which an author, if he 
seek for readers, is now obliged to conform himself. But con- 
sidered with respect to its moral and object, it would appear a sin- 
gular production in any time or country, and most especially so 
in France of thffe nineteenth century. The hero of “ La Manuscrit 
Vert v is a devoted believer — a confessor, and almost a martyr, in 
the cause of religion, and uniting with the zeal of an anchorite 
the political ardour of a patriot of the liberal school. He pro- 
mulgates %nd deTends his opinions in all companies, regardless 
alike W$neerS and 4?fiance : preaches temperance to roues, con- 
sistency to stat^m^n^jmd celestial love to the nymphs of the 
coulisses . The *w^|®interest of the book lies in tne simple 
narrative of his strugpP with the world, and in the strong oppo- 
sition between bis character and that of the worldlings with whom 
he is brought into contact. We do not hesitate to style it a work 
of unusual interest and pathos: full of meaning and passionate 
thought, attractive in spite of the strongest improbabilities of 
situation, of an imperfect style, half-formed on the bad model of 
M. de Balzac and his imitators, and of much trivial sentiment and 
observation on *injgers unconnected with the main object of the 
romance* This^^pc Spiritual Quixote resists the solicitations 
of impure passion in the first fervour of his youth ; when circum- 
stances have rendered that passion legitimate, he resists it alike, 
because he dares not connect himself with a woman whose prin- 
ciples are incompatible with his own, although the idol of his 
fim' ldvfe, and possessed of all attractions of person and fortune. 
After such exertions of virtue, it is almost needless to add, that he 
is equally proof against the temptations of ambition, of unworthy 
friendship, and pf false honour. Yet after a youth spent in un- 
ceasing privations, the Conclusion of the tale leaves him unrewarded, 
except by the testimony of his own conscience ; alone in the 
worldi'tedticed to poverty, tarnished in reputation (at least accord- 
ing to the false estimate of a vicious society) and grown old before 
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his time through chagrin and suffering* Nevertheless, although 
poetical justice is thus denied him, the reader is left no less 
powerfully impressed with the sense of his superiority to his more 
fortunate competitors for the world’s favor, than if success and 
popularity had been falsely represented as the consequents of 
religious uprightness in the corrupt circles of a modern metropolis. 

^But what is the religious system, in’behalf of which our sym- 
pathy is invoked for the sufferer? Immanuel is indeed a believer; 
but our author studiously avoids connecting the faith of his 
« imaginary hero 'with that of any distinct sect or class of worship- 
pers. His convictions and his eloquence are enlisted in the cause 
of an ideal, philosophic Divinity, a beautiful but vague conception, 
the God rather of a Platonic enthusiast, than of a sincere and 
humble Christian. The author woutd probably say, that to have 
made a religious hero attach himself to the service of any special 
creed, would have been an appeal to narrow and sectarian feel- 
ings on hisrbehalf. It may be so ; but since not history only, 
but daily experience also, teaches us that the severest sufferings 
are cheerfully submitted to by the devotees of any peculiar 
faith, however absurd and unreasonable its articles may appear 
to us, while no resignation, no self-sacrifice ever attests the sin- 
cerity of the mere Theophilanthropist; we cannot divest ourselves 
of the feelings of incredulity with which ifffd the imaginary 
character thus set before us. The mer^U^^df Pascal, of Gar- 
diner, of De Ranee, connected with theiif 1 ^^^ histories, which are 
so familiar to every bosom, excite even the impassible sceptic to 
a transitory glow of sympathy. But the high wrought philosophy 
of the young Parisian, 

with a mind against its natural bent 

Tortured to strong devotion .... 

who calmly reasons with his Atheist mistres^.||hile he rejects heir 
passionate advances, on the beauty of virtue ^|^the commands of 
an unknown Deity — appeals so imperfectly ft> our imagination, 
as to leave room for a certain importunate sense of the ludicrous. 

It is true, however, (as M. Drouineau himself desires us in his 
preface to remark,) that we are presented with a sort of corrective 
to the latitudinarianism of the hero in the character of his Mentor, 
a Catholic priest. This personage is an Ultramontane of the 
newest edition, after the fashion of Demaistre and Delamennais. 
His conversation seems to consist chiefly of paragraphs out of the 
journal (1/ Avenir ) conducted by the latter eloquent writer. (The 
doctrines which it supports, by the way, have been recently con- 
demned in a pastoral letter of the Pope) Nevertheless, although 
this worthy ecclesiastic is a model of virtue and friendship, he can 
VOL. XI. NO. XXII. G G* 
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hardly be said to shine in argument. His spiritual persuasions 
serve rather as a foil to thfc more enlightened opinions of his pupil. 
He is, in fact, introduced rather as a type of the past, than aa a 
model for the existing generation. 

What then is to be the final result of ill this longing after no* 
velty, these restless hopes of amendment, this dissatisfaction alike 
with existing dogmas ancf existing scepticism, which are so pow* 
erfully manifested in these volumes, and indicated by a thousand 
circumstances in the present state of France? Our endeavour is 
rather to characterize, if we can, the symptoms of this peculiar 
crisis of a great national disease, than to venture on any rash pre- 
dictions as to the future forms which it may assume. We have 
before us a pamphlet intituled “ Two Sermons on the religious 
state of our epoch, its evils and remedies (par Antoine Vermeil 
8yo. 1832.) ,; They are the work of a Protestant minister of 
Bordeaux, who takes a similar view of the spiritual wants and 
condition of his countrymen. “ This want,” he says, (the want, 
namely, of religion, Or at least of some strong conviction in the 
*oom of systematized doubt,) reveals itself in the tendency of all 
minds, in the agitation and uneasiness of every heart. Men do 
not belieVfe, it is true ; but they no longer plume themselves on 
their incredulity. They are not pious ; but they have ceased to 
ridicule and denounce piety in others ; and even as to themselves, 
they no longer laugh at its absence, but rather regret that they have 
it not. Notwithstanding all our levity and carelessness, we feci 
in secret that something is wantiug to us. Positive interests no 
longer suffice us. While we still demand every day from society 
some great political event, and from literature some strong or 
rather convulsive excitement, we no longer turn away disdainfully, 
as heretofore, from religious questions ; we even feel some pleasure 
^hearing them agitated. We listen, with a concealed satisfaction, 
to modern nhilbsophy, while she repudiates the materialism of the 
last age. We follow with curiosity the progress of new doctrines ; 
ntixious (although unwilling to allow it) to find, in them something 
which may fill up the void of our hearts and consciences, which 
may detach our interest from mere temporal questions, and give 
US, by arresting our doubts, power over our passions, tranquillity 
lit suffering, confidence for the present and security for the future.” 

Although not strictly connected with the subject of our pre- 
ceding observations, we will extract the following remarks of this 
writer/ on the causes which prevent the faith which he himself 
professes from exercising that beneficial influence which might 
have been hoped from it, amid this general longing for spiritual 
regeneration: 

“ Its hopes** (those of Protestantism) “are well founded, and its tights 
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are incontestable, for it has in its f avor its principles of tolerance and free 
inquiry, and above all, the accordance of its doctriues with the Scriptures. 
But perhaps, in order to fulfil its mission, it stands in want of renovation 
and revival in some of its forms ; and above all , it must avoid, even while 
it renders its faith more ahd more evangelical , that spirit of retrogression, 
of exaggeration and exclusiveness , which invariably shows itself wherever life 
is renewed within its bosom'' • 

Whoever has studied the recent history of many of our sister 
churches abroad will feel the truth of this observation. The ra- 
tionalism of German divines is much talked of in this country, as 
one cause of the stationary position which has so long been oc- 
cupied by the hosts of the reformation. But surely this is not the 
only enemy that works unintentional mischief iu the camp. Such 
scenes as were witnessed, a few years ago, among the churches 
of Switzerland, must have no small influence in deterring the 
observant sceptic from an approach to Christianity. The par- 
tizans of exaggerated opinions consider all those, who do not adopt 
them in full, as completely out of the pale of orthodoxy, as actual 
unbelievers ; they combine and associate together by means of 
emissaries in distant countries, and endeavour everywhere to excite 
an exclusive spirit, to create a sort of tacit schism in the bosom 
of every national church. We are far from justifying the hasty 
and violent measures which were adopted in some places, where 
magistrates made common cause with the clergy against these 
busy agitators. But we cannot wonder if the effect produced by 
those unfortunate tracasseries, in many who witness them, is to 
confirm their irreligious prejudices, or to make them prefer the 
peaceful, apathetic tolerance of Romanism, such as it now is in 
the more enlightened countries of Europe. 

It is curious to remark how much even the most Christian 
among French writers are in the habit of regarding religion, qpt 
with a view to its personal influence on individual 9 man, but rather 
as a social principle, an clement of a political system. This ten- 
dency seems to arise, naturally enough, from the absence of that 
inveterate religious feeling which education alone can give. Un- 
accustomed to give any part of his attention to such topics at an 
early age, while politics, on the other hand, are the very element 
in which his reasoning powers first learn to exert themselves, the 
earliest thought of the Parisian, when his meditations are turned 
at last to the most important of all subjects, seems to be, not how 
the matter stands between God and his own heart, but what may 
be the effect of Christianity on the mass — not, whether it is true 
or false, but whether it will serve, or no, as a principle for u re- 
constructing society.” Catholicism is to be rejected, (according 
to such writers as M. Drouincau) not because it teaches to wor- 

g g & 
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itiip, instead* of God, the creatures of human invention, but 
because it begins to dwindle into a mere set of forms and obser- 
vances, and thereby to lose its influence. Protestantism — not 
because its dogmas are untrue, its belief too much or too little — 
but because it i9 a froidement stationnaire” The new attempt to 
reforniCatholicism in France, or the church of the Abbi Chatel — 
not because its doctrines and sentiments are as lukewarm as those 
of Laodiceo, but because it is a “ Catholic quasi-legitimacy,” an 
effbrt to bring the church to the support of the state with some- 
what more of decent reserve in the connection. Whoever has 
read the works of Chateaubriand will recognize this habit of looking 
at Christianity as a painter looks at his 'canvass — not as areal and 
livitig principle, but as a mepns of producing effect. 

We know of no authority to which we can refer our readers 
with more satisfaction, in confirmation of our views on this subject, 
than to an excellent sermon lately published by the Rev. Hugh 
RbSe, Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge, with 
sdnte introductory observations respecting the state of religion in 
France, and more especially regarding the sect of the Saint-Si- 
tttonians. We have found no notice of the opinions of this clique 
bf’ politico-economical fanatics so accurate, in so short a compass, 
gftd at the same time so impartially just in its estimate of the 
gf^at talent shown by their writers, not so much in constructing 
their otonvtheory, as in pointing out the defects of the present 
state of society, and reducing its past history to a bold and com- 
prehensive system. There is a fantastic tale of Hoffmann, of 
which the hero is a musical virtuoso. He is thoroughly acquainted 
with the theory of his art ; criticizes all the peculiarities of the 
modern school with wonderful justice ; points out the latent causes 
of its deficiencies ; and astonishes his hearers by the accurate ana- 
* lyejs .which he gives them of their own sensations of pleasure and 
pain arising from peculiar tones. He hints, moreover, that he is 
in possession of the true secrets of some famous deceased per- 
former^ as well as of the actual instruments with which they had 
frrbiight such miracles. The curiosity of his hearers is strongly 
' excited, and .one of them is at last favoured with a separate inter- 
trie order to be initiated into these abstruse mysteries. The 
^iirtubstrtakes down from his study wall a genuine Cremona of 
bhrfetit' *ddte — the very instrument, as he declares, to which Tar- 
fifii’ hfbd'biibb 1 given life — takes it in hand with reverence, and pro- 
duces bdthing but a most horrible compound of dissonant extrava- 
ganbek, vvithbut thple&9t approach to any kind of harmony — while 
Si questions hfe astonished pupil, with much solemnity, as to the 
'Wot produced bn him by these wonderful tones, the quintessence 
'0* dll' music. Is there not something in the madness of this 
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u Fanatico” which reminds us, not of the Saint SitnoniftBa only, 
but of many other soi-disant reformers of society, who ratio our 
expectations by eloquently demonstrating its vices, and destroy 
them again by the glaring defects of the systems whicl) they 
propose to substitute for it 

As for this renowned association, ifs extravagances, and the 
gross impurities with which its youthful leaders have lately soiled 
the moral character which its doctrines had previously borne, 
have sunk it for the present low enough in public estimation. But 
we are much mistaken, if many of its economical dogmas are not 
deeply rooted in the popular mind, both of France and England ; 
and if its invocations to ‘the human sense of religion, however 
misapplied, do not find an echo in the breasts of thousands whose 
fathers havereared them in ignorant contempt of all faith, and 
who are now vaguely endeavouring to seek it out for themselves. 
Both will probably bear fruit; the first, in fomenting revolts 
against the rights of property, which may produce evil for a time, 
but must prove ultimately inefficacious, being directed against the 
common habits and instincts of mankind ; the last, let us hope, in 
preparing the way for the gradual readmission of Christianity into 
the heart of a society which has rather outwardly rejected it from 
mistaken pride, than from being dead inwardly to its preserving in- 
fluence. But of this, as of the other tendencies of the busy Spirit of 
the age, we can but say in the words of the old German rhyme — 
“ Ist’s Gottes Werk, sowird’s bestebn, 

Ist's Menschen Werk, wird’s untergebn!” 


Art. VIII. — ]. Du Rabbinisme , et des Traditions Juives . Par 

Michel Berr (de Turique). Paris. 1832. 8vo. 

2. Resume de VHistoire des Juifs Modernes, Pfcr Lion Halcvy. 

Paris. 1828. 18mo. 

The days have gone past, we hope for ever, when no Chriffian 
writer dared to speak of a creed differing from his own, in, any 
terms but those of contemptuous reprobation and horror;. when 
theologians seemed to attribute such weakness to their holy reli- 
gion that they feared it would be injured if the claims of aqy 
other were fairly investigated ; and when to hint that belief in the 
Koran or the Talmud did not afford primA facie evidence of obsti~ 
nacy and perversity, was a crime little if at all inferior to Atheism. 
No better system could have been devised fpr, strengthening the 
incredulity of theJnfidel, increasing the doubts of the sceptic, and 
weakening the confidenc^of the true believe?; but it was naturally 
patronized by that large majority of men who find it easier to dbg- 
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matize (ban to rcasou, and who apply odious nick-names to save 
themselves the trouble of refutation. “ We have not so learned 
Christ*” Far from searching the different religious spread over 
the globe with an anxiety to discover nothing but abominations and 
absurdities, we feel more anxious to searcli out their latent truths 
aifd their concealed merits : the aberrations of the human intel- 
lect gratify not our pride, 'fill us with no unholy triumph $ when 
we read of superstitions, we exclaim not “ Thank God! we 
are not as other men;” such feelings we leave to the Pharisees of 
Christianity, and sighing over the frailty of our nature, try to find 
under the clouds of error and the veil of superstition some prin- 
ciple of good. There be those that would limit the dominion of 
truth to Christendom, to thq Protestant nations, to a favourite 
sect, or even to a single chapel ; we assign tio limits to its em- 
pire: we find it to be sure frequently corrupted, defiled, hidden 
beneath a crowd of human inventions, and we acknowledge reve- 
lation to be necessary to its full development; but we still find it 
wherever we search; for, with Victor Cousin, we believe that “ no 
privileges, no castes exist in human nature.” 


It would be an easy matter, after the good old fashion, to pre- 
sent our readers with a portraiture of J udaism at once ridiculous 
and revolting. The .Talmud would suffice to supply a score of 
volumes substantiating all the charges that the enemies of the 
Jews have urged against them since the first foundation of Chris- 
tianity. #l#gives false and degrading uotious of the Supreme 
Being; it inculcates anti-social principles; it prohibits the free 
exercise of reason ; it invests the Rabbins with a plenitude of 
power, such as no priesthood ever possessed ; “ it makes void the 
commandments of God by its traditions.” Hence some of the 
ancient polemics would at once conclude, that the Jews, who pro- 
ofs® to believe the Talmud, must of course be liable to all these 
imputations* But belief is not quite so logical a process as such 
reasoners try to prove it ; there is what Paley well calls an otiose 
assent to articles of belief — an assent somewhat like that given to 
the history of Nadir Shah, or the descriptions of Pekin, which 
produces no practical effect on life or couduct. But persecution 
and disqualification frequently change this dead letter into a living 
sp;rh $ the dogma which was nearly lost in the dust of ages conies 
to light when unwisely assailed by violence or by obloquy ; the 
article which had sunk into oblivion is raised by its euemies into 
a principle of action* There never was a people in whose his- 
tory (his truth fully manifested than the Jewish; but 

unfortunately, IteW&sons of persecution that brought out all that 
perniciou iu their creed were much msM numerous than 
tbdee in Which theywtere permitted to display its better qualities* 
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u In tracing/ 1 says Berr, " tbc doctrines of Judaism during the later 
ages of the first Temple, the entire duration of the secondhand subset 
quently after the dispersion of the Jews amongst the nations of the 
earth, we shall see them successively become elevated and degenerate, 
noble and degraded, with light and darkness, justice and oppr&ssiop, 
civilization and barbarity, and generally according to the progression «pf 
society and tlie march of the human intellect.” 

On the confession of the most enlightened Jews themselves, 
and on the assertion of all who have investigated the subject, it 
may fairly be assumed that J udaistn is now a system very diffe- 
rent from that which Moses established for the chosen people. 
We deem, however, that, even in its present low estate, we can 
discern the elements of regeneration j aud in the world around us 
we see manifest signs of an approaching period when these ele- 
ments shall operate for improvement. Two of these cheering 
symptoms are before us: one, the tract on Iiabbiuism by a 
French Jew, the title of which is prefixed; and the other, a little 
work called “ The Genius of Judaism,” written, we believe, by 
an enlightened English Jew,* which has just made its appearance 
here. From both of these we shall endeavour to collect a state- 
ment of those circumstances which induce us to believe that a 
great and beneficial change in the moral and social condition of 
the Jews is in rapid progress, and, unless checked by something 
external, will at no distant day be completed. 

Before we can thoroughly appreciate the importance of a re- 
formation, we must know something of the system which is to 
undergo the process of change. There have been many por- 
traitures of Judaism from the days of the Buxtorfs to those of 
Chiarini :f they all, and especially that of Eisenmcnger, merit the 
praise of learning, research and accuracy; but they were all de- 
signed for controversial purposes, and consequently dwell more 
on the evil than on the good. A rapid historical sketch of the rise ’ 

* Report attributes this work to the elder DTsmeli: we regret that it is only In a 
hurried note we can notice a different portraiture of Judaism, in its high and palmy 
state, by D’Israeii tbc younger. We allude to that siugular emanation of creative 
genius, the wild and wondrous talc of Alhoy.” The subject is one which in earlier 
days fired our own literary ambition, and we feci therefore sincere delight In seeing 
the visions that flitted before our youthful fancy more than realized. It is, however, a 
work utterly at variance with the cold rules of western criticism, for it is truly the very 
heaU idial of orientalism. Massive grandeur, luxuriant magnificence, fancy absolutely 
prodigal of its wealth, arc the most characteristic features in this singular production j 
bat to these eastern qualities it adds a deep and intimate knowledge of the human 
heart, both in its greatness and its littleness, which has been derived from tlu? purest 
philosophy of the west. 

Objections hrfve been made to the style of the work, whi<^^*tbink, must be attri- 
buted to the ignorance. of the critics -/like the subject it hr puWdy oriental: the best 
Arabic waters, and tbwiiJflie author of the Koran, introduce metrical farms, 

and even flic ornament of rhyme, when they have to tffcat of passionate, that ip, of 
poetic sub jects. ? 

t w Theorie de Judaisme.” Sec Foreign Quarterly Review t vol. vi. p. 527. 
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and progress of Judaism, as contradistinguished from Mosai.sm, 
will enable the reader to form some accurate notions both of the 
evils to be remedied, and of the means that may be made avail* 
able for their cure. The professors of Judaism acknowledge a 
traditional law equally binding with the laws recorded in the 
Pentateuch, and they trage the origin of this “ lex non scripta” 
back to the days of Moses. Such a claim to antiquity has been 
ridiculed by most Christian writers, and yet we have no hesitation 
in acknowledging its probability. Many of the regulations con- 
tained in the Mosaic code were applicable only to the peculiar 
modes of life adopted by the Israelites in the desert, and were 
therefore virtually repealed when the conquest of Canaan was 
completed; many circumstances, apparently as important as those 
for which regulations were provided, had not been noticed by the 
‘ inspired legislator. It was natural for a people whoso laws 
formed an essential part of their religion to consult the sacerdotal 
caste, the authorized depositaries of their faith, respecting these 
omitted cases. The decisions of the priests thus gradually formed 
a code of traditions supplemental to the written law, just as the 
Sonna has grown up round the Koran . 

The age of the Babylonish captivity produced a great and 
striking change both in the political and religious condition of 
the Jews; it was a period when revolutions convulsed the entire 
of central Asia, revolutions which wc hold to have been essen- 
tially competed with some gieat struggle between rival creeds. 
This is not the place to enter on a comparison between the age 
of Cyrus and that of the Sassanides ; or to show that in both in- 
stances the change of the Persian dynasty was attended by a still 
greater change in the national faith. It- is enough to remark that 
to this period the preaching of Zerdusht or Zoroaster is ascribed 
ttyjgall the historians of the west, while the traditions of the east 
f connect' that reformer with the prophet Daniel. Living in the 
midst of these terrible convulsions, the Jews acquired a new 
stock of ideas and feelings, which may be clearly traced in the 
Waitings of the later prophets. To name one out of many, we 
find the immortality of the soul forming for the first time a pro* 
minent article in the Jewish creed. A new series of traditions 
was manifestly necessary to connect the new modes of thought 
and action ,with the ancient legislation of Moses. Two powerful 
causes operated against the purity of this adaptation; the love of 
power on the part of the Rabbis or doctors of the law, which led 
them to multiply aues of conscience for the purpose of extending 
their , own au thorny ; and the bitter persecutions to which > the 
jvere subjecte^y the monarchs of Syrikand Egypt, which 
lej;.to the adoption of anti-social principles and made hatred of 
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the Heathen an article of faith. The regulations were onerous* 
“ they laid burdens on men’s shoulders grievous to< be*' bottle;” 
the doctrines inflated Jewish vanity, taught them to boast u we 
have Abraham to our Father,” and led them to view the-GentiJes at 
once with, contempt and detestation. Hillel and his followers 
made vigorous but vain efforts to resist ^iese dangerous novelties ; 
they were conquered by the ignorant and fanatical disciples of 
Shammai, whose doctrines accorded better with the interests of 
the Rabbis and were more flattering to the vulgar passions of the 
populace. It adds not a little weight to the historical verity of the 
New Testament, that the accounts it contains of the state of the 
Jews at the period of Christ’s ministry are in perfect accordance 
with the preceding descriptions, w hich we have derived exclusively 
from Jewish writers. After the fall of Jerusalem and the sub- 
sequent dispersion of the Jews, the traditional law was collected 
into a code called Mischna , or the t€ Repetition;” sullied as this 
part of the Talmud is, from the causes we have already specified, 
we must still confess that it contains much sublime morality, 
many striking recommendations of universal charity, and the 
germs of liberal principles that required only favourable circum- 
stances for their full development. We cannot say the same of 
the commentary called the Gernara, or Supplement; it cannot be 
better described than in the words of Berr: 

“ The language, the doctrine and the intellectual character had 
equally degenerated. Intolerance and darkness rising from without, 
brought by degrees intolerance within. A subtile and punctilious spirit 
had usurped the place of liberal and elevated interpretations ; partial and 
even intolerant maxims, a moral code too strictly severe, a language 
formed from a confused mixture of the degenerated Oriental tongues j 
a Hebrew which, without being primitive, had still preserved some faint 
traces of its purity. Nevertheless some glimmerings of light appggf 
even in the Gcmara, and there occur in it passages *' few and far be- 
tween” worthy of the Mischna , as in that work there may be found 
traces of approaching degeneracy.” 

The birth of Islamism aud the fanaticism of Mohammed’s 
early followers hastened the decadence of the Jewish schools and 
synagogues in the East ; but they were soon revived with more 
than their former brilliancy in Western Europe. Under the 
Moorish dynasty in Spain, the Jews not merely enjoyed protec- 
tion, but were among the chief ornaments of that brilliant and in- 
tellectual court. Maimonides, a name of which the Jews are 
justly- proud, laboured to simplify the articles of the natibnal 
creed,' the most efficient but far the most difficult step in the 
purification. of a national faith. The mdst^fficient, because an 
absurd dogma escape$tiotice among a crowd 'of other, doctrines 
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more or teas irrational, but is at once condemned when pieced in 
juxtaposition with die simpler doctrines contained in every creed: 
the most difficult, because to vulgar minds die doctrines most 
shrouded in mystery are always the most pleasing. The school 
of Cofdova was the most celebrated of the Jewish academies; 
during its brief but bright existence it had done much and de- 
signed more for the reformation of Judaism. The epoch did not 
appear distant, when refined and purified it would have melted 
into Christianity; but, how true are the words of /Eschylus : 

* “ O mortal, mortal state ! and what art thou ? 

Even In thy glory comes the passing shade. 

And makes thee like a vision fade away. 

And then Misfortune takes the moisten’d sponge 
And clean effaces all the picture out/' 

The protectidn conceded by Mohammedans was refused by 
Christians the disciples of Him, at whose advent was proclaimed 
u peace on earth, good will towards men,” deemed that holocausts 
of slaughtered victims were acceptable offerings to the God of 
Mercy. The era of the Crusades came; would to God that 
the annals of the period formed no part of the history of Christian 
nations ! Persecution again checked the course of reformation ; 
and the Jews were taught to hate the very name of Jesus by the 
conduct of those who called themselves his followers ; to this pe- 
riod belong the “ Toldoth Jesu,” and other libellous treatises on 
Christianity ; works which were themselves the natural offspring 
of persecution, and were yet made the pretext for its continu- 
ance# We arfe freed from the necessity of dwelling on this cate* 
mitous age, because it is quite enough for our purpose to say: 
compare the Jew of Cordova, under the reign of the Mohamme- 
dans, with the Jew of the Same country after the establishment 
c of) the Inquisition# 

The Protestant Reformation wrought a great but not a de- 
cisive change in favour of the oppressed Jews; indeed the theo- 
logical controversy which prepared the way and smoothed the 
path for Lufoer’s efforts, arose from Reuchlin’s efforts in their 
behalf* We allude to the generous aad successful exertions 
made by that excellent scholar and worthy naan, to save the Jew- 
ish writings from the flames to which they were consigned by 
priestly bigots, on foe suggestion ofifpae renegade Pfeffercoro; a 
struggle that fan never be forgotten, from the torrent of ridicule 
with which H often overwhelmed Reuchlin’s opponents, in foe 
immortal*' Mrntola Ob&curomm Virorum” Under foe Re- 
formed Churches the Jews have been partially tolerated, and 
foeir privileges gra|laffy increased? boUfetyet there oib some 
Plptestaqt nations* among which Engh^foust unfortunately be 
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reckoned, in which they do not enjoy the full privilege* of citi- 
zens. We say unfortunately, because we think our brief sum* 
mary has shown, that in every period when the Jews were op- 
pressed, the principles of evil in their icreed became prominent 
and active ; but whenever they enjoybd security and protection* the 
counteracting principles of good begai^ to work a moral regene- 
ration. ® 

The Jews were not ungrateful to the Reformation : in the early 
part of the last century they became the most zealous supporters 
of the Protestant succession ; * and it is notorious, that when the 
Jacobites threatened a run on the bank, the Jews, not only of 
England but the continent, sent in large supplies of bullion to 
support the credit of the British government. 

In the year 1753 , the Pelham administration, with a laudable 
desire to reward Jewish loyalty, and encourage the accession of 
such a wealthy people to the subjects of the British crown, in- 
troduced a bill for the naturalization of the Jews into the House 
of Lords: it was supported by Sherlock, bishop of London; 
Seeker, bishop of Oxford ; and Hayter, bishop of Norwich ; 
three names of which the ecclesiastical annals of England may 
be justly proud, and it passed through the upper house without 
opposition. Its reception in the lower house, when first brought 
down, was on die whole favourable; but the commercial jealousy 
of some merchants in the city, the resentment of the Jacobites 
for the efficacious check given to their machinations by die Jews, 
and the obstinate prejudices of those who prided themselves on 
preserving the folly of their Ancestors, and calling it wisdom, 
roused a formidable resistance which the ministers should not 
have ventured to encounter. Appeals were made to the passions 
aud prejudices of the multitude ; “ no Judaism” became a signal 
as efficacious as u no Popery” thirty years after; petition! 
poured in from every quarter; but the ministers, strong m recti- 
tude of principle, resolved to proceed. In this determination 
we deem that they were wrong; for the phrase which Montaigne 
used ill speaking of the reformation of the Calendar was perfectly 
applicable to the trilling privileges conceded by the bill. 

“ Pope Gregory has found out an evil which hurt nobody, and he has 
applied a remedy which does nobody 6fty good." 

Sir William Nor they lectj|be opposition ; he was an obstinate 
blockhead, whose head was filled with all that was absurd or use- 
less in ancient and modem literature. In the first paragraph of 
his Speech he contrived, however, to state the principle on which 
all intolerance is founded, and to give th# essence of all the 
speeches that have t&m delivered against religious freedom ever 
since. , . 9 
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“ I hope some of the genfcletaenwho are advocates for this bill will 
rise up and inform the House what terrible crime the people of this 
kingdom have committed j for I must suppose that they have been 
guilty of some heinous offence, because we have of late had some sort of 
bill differed every year to parliament for depriving them of their birth- 
right j I say depriving them, sir, for the communication of a privilege 
is, in so far as that communication reaches, a taking it away from those 
who had before the sole right to it,” 

The Rev. Sidney Smith, in that unparalleled work of wit aud 
argument, ° Plymley’s Letters,” has stated the same principle in 
better terms : # 

“ You. may not be aware of it yourself, most reverend Abraham, but 
you deny their freedom to disqualified sectarians, upon the same prin- 
ciple that Sarah, your wife, refuses to give the receipt for a ham or a 
gooseberry duniplin $ she values her receipts, not because they secure to 
her a certain flavour, but because they remind her that her neighbours 
Want it : a feeling laughable in a priestess, shameful in a priest 5 venial 
when it withholds the blessings of a ham, tyrannical and execrable 
when it narrows the boon of religious freedom.*’ 

But for our knowledge of the prevalence and strength of this 
feeling, we should perhaps have been surprised to find among 
the most clamorous and reckless opponents of Jewish emancipa- 
tion, men notorious for any thing rather than their attachment to 
Christianity. But even infidels wish to enjoy the luxuries of 
persecution ; and as a naughty boy feels angry if you refuse to 
grant him the privilege of worrying kittens, so men of vulgar and 
depraved minds feel indignant w^£n prevented from insulting and 
spurning some class of their fellow creatures with impunity. We 
see at this very moment the planters of South Carolina contend- 
ing for their own unrestrained liberty) and at the same time for 
the unmitigated slavery of their negroes. " I wish I were free, 
Jewish I were free,” said an Irish radical to us some months ago. 
" And are you not free ?” we replied ; “ cannot you do as you 
please?” “ Aye,” said he, u but I cannot make you do as I 
please !” And we have the honourable member for Oldham one 
day proposing the apotheosis of Torn Paine, and the next de- 
claring his readiness to become a martyr for Christianity* The 
strange inconsistencies of thatsingular man would assuredly form 
a strange chapter in the histoty of human nature : 

w Each hour a differentfice he wears. 

Now in a fury, now in tears, 

Now laughing, now in sorrow \ 

Now he’ll command, and now obey, 

1 Bellows for liberty to-day, 

; And roars for power to-mlrrow.” 

And yet.it is eaffi to show that there is 60 ' principle which ’gives 
- a *■ r ; r 
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uniformity to all bis aberrations* and consistency to all his dis- 
crepancies, that is, intense. selfishness, — the true key to the con- 
duct of every brawling demagogue that has kept a country in a 
state of agitation since the world was created. 

The ministers persevered and die bill was carried ; a general 
election was at hand, and the opposition unhesitatingly availed 
themselves of the popular clamour to drive their political rivals 
from the hustings. It is not beyond the memory of the present 
generation, that a party made use of a similarly disgraceful 
advantage; in the days of Percival, that man whom nature 
designed for a methodist parson^ {put whom cruel chance made a 
prime minister, the yell of “ no Popery ’ 1 was raised throughout 
the kingdom, and the nation led to believe, that the Pope with 
an army of cardinals was about to storm St. Paul’s, and a certain 
Scarlet Lady about to change Westminster into Babylon. 
Verily, we may say of religious folly, what the French nobleman 
did of the volume he read through, deeming that he was reading 
through a series, “ il se repete quelquefois.” 

Some very characteristic anecdotes are related of the scenes 
enacted on the passing of the bill ; we extract the following from 
the Hardwicke papers in the British Museum: — 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Birch to the Hon. Philip Yorke. 

London, June 23, 1 753. 

“ The post office has I presume transmitted to you a sheet upon the 
.true nature of the Jews’ Bill, of which Mr. Webb tells raei he designs 
likewise to give the public a right notion, by reprinting it with proper 
remarks, having obtained Mr. Basket’s consent, who is the proprietor. 
The clamour against that act is now evidently designed to influence the 
election next year; and the rage of the people is ungovernable. The 
Bishop of Norwich was insulted for having voted for it, in several parts 
of his diocese whither he went to confirm ; the boys of Ipswich in par- 
ticular calling out to him for circumcision, and a paper being fixed«fip 
one of the churches, that the next day, being Saturday, his lordship 
would confirm the Jews, and the Christians the day following.” 

From the same to the same. 

London, September 29, 1753. 

“ The Jews’ Bill is likely, among many ill consequences, to have one 
good Effect, in relieving the next parliament from the oratory of Mr. 
Sydenham, whose declaring for tbw bill has rendered the city ‘of 
Exeter implacable to him; ttapgh to acquit himself of Judaism, he 
dispersed printed papers, justifying his attachment to Christianity, and 
urging at a proof of it, his travelling on Saturdays when his business 
required it, and his strict observance of Sundays.” 

The member for Bristol, as Horace Walpole tells us, offered 
to prove that he w& not Jew, in a more rational way than the 
worthy-member for E^fcter; but we must refej^to his Memoires 
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for the anecdote. Dr. Birch gives us also some account of the 
reverend pamphleteers of the period, who might easily be paral* 
leled in onr own;— we regret to add, that having read the pamph- 
let described in the following extract, we consider it deserving of 
eveif greater reprobation than the writer*has bestowed upon it. 

London, October 20, 1753. 

if Mr. Tucker acqualntefl me in a letter received yesterday, that his 
friends have advised him to add a second letter. On the other side, 
there was published this day se’nnight a pamphlet of an hundred pages 
in 8vo., sold for sixpence, or distributed gratis, under the title of ‘ An 
Answer to the Considerations on the Jews* Bill.* It is ascribed to 
Jtoniaine; and has all the distidguishiug characters of that writer, 
impudence, buffoonery, virulence, and insincerity. U asserts ‘ that the 
Jews have no God, no king, no country, and never act upon any higher 

principle than sell interest ; that the present set of (I presume he 

means bishops)]^ ^the only one since the time of Christ that Would 
have countenanced so Antichristian a measure/ It cites with great 
triuttiph an anecdote, as it is called, out of Raguenet's r Histoire de 
CromwelL’ of the Jews having sent over several Rabbis to make private 
inquiry whether he was not their Messiah j from which Romaine, this 
pamphleteer, deduces several consequences, particularly that the Jews 
suppose that the character of their Messiah will he like that of the 
accomplished villain, Cromwell. The chapter pretending to show from 
Scripture authority that we ought to have no commerce with that 
nation, is not to be matched out of the Church of Rome for falsification 
of the doctrine of the New Testament/* 

It is well known, that in consequence of the popular excite-* 
ment, the parliament were forcecyio repeal the bill in the follow- 
ing year. 

Other nations outstripped England in the march of liberality; 
in America, in Holland, it) Prussia, and in France, the Jews were 
admitted to the privileges of citizens, and have proved by their 
* Mbsequent conduct that they were well entitled to the favour. 
The Jewish regiment in the Prussian service was the one that 
acquired most glory in the memorable battles of Ligriy add Wa- 
terloo. 

In the year 1829, Mr. Robert Grant, the present member for 
Finsbury,^ brought in a bill for the emancipation of the Jews, but 
Withdrew it after it had madp some progress, chiefly because it 
was, deemed imprudent further to stack the prejudices of those 
who had been so deeply offended bpthe concession of emancipa- 
tion to 'the- Catholics. The speakers against the measure, with 
one exception, rested their arguments on expediency. Hie only 
individual who brought religion into the debate was a Mr. Trent, 
one ofthose persons of whom it has been-weU said, " if;it is a 
case of hatred we are sure they will defe»4; v itby the Gospel, if it 
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abridges human freedom they will find precedents for it in the 
Revolution.” 

The measure is now about to be brought forward under more 
favourable auspices* and we have little doubt of its success. Op- 
position, however* is said to be threatened from a quarter whence 
it could not reasonably have been expected, we mean from the 
members of u The Society for Converting the Jews.” We. trust, 
that to preserve the consistency of inconsistency, these worthy 
individuals will make the honourable member for Oldham the 
mouth-piece of their sentiments. We should have laughed at 
this mingled display of folly and assurance, did we not remember 
that a similar society for converting the Irish Catholics for some 
time deluded the people of England into the belief that there was 
no necessity for granting emancipation, for that the Irish were 
becoming Protestants by hundreds and by thQi^ands* and that a 
change in the law would hinder the glorious worfc of conversion. 
But the British Reformation Society proved to be a complete 
failure, and the Society for the Conversion of the Jews is not one 
whit better ; 

“ The earth bath bubbles as the water has. 

And these are of them." 

In the u Genius of Judaism,” a work of which it is impossible 
to speak in terms of too great praise, the causes which must for 
ever operate against the conversion of the Jews by external 
agency, are fairly and forcibly stated. Our limits only allow of a 
brief extract from this most seasonable little work : 

“ For the Hebrew, reared in the faith of his fathers, there are insu- 
perable difficulties in abjuring his ancient creed, which lie not in the 
way of him who has received the water of Christianity. The Jew has to 
annul what he adores as the dictation of the Creator himself, a code of 
perpetual obligation, and “ everlasting,” while the Christian has only to 
preserve bis own possession. The elder religion clings to one revtSa- « 
tipn, while the younger enjoys a happier inheritance in two. The Chris- 
tian exults in the completion of that Judaism which the Hebrew contem- 
plated as perfect at its divine institution. The enlightened Christian 
should not, indeed, persecute his ancient brother, since Christianity and 
Judaism rest on the same foundation ; nor is the foith of either In danger 
from the other, since the apostolical narratives are not more authentic for 
the Christian, than when at Sinai th#?Lord “ came in a thick cloud,” 
and the people saw that “ God talked to man.” — A single step only di- 
vides Judaism from Christiamfy, hut Heaven has interposed, and for 
“ the sou of the covenant,” that step no human effort shall pass ; though, 
like the Talmudical wall which divides heaven from earth, that step is but 
a hair's breadth. 

“ The Society for Converting the Jews”hasnow existed nearly 
a quarter of a cefttirfy*-rwill its managers furnish Us with a list of 
the converts made in England that have not Up&equentiy aposta- 
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tised?* . They: may be ve^y easily counted. But though t do 
not 'anticipate any good result, but rather the contrary, from the 
u $£ertions of this society, we are by no means void of hope for 
"the fallen house of Jacob.” The elements of regeneration 
e$is£,m the bosom of Judaism; they have made themselves mani- 
fest whenever opportunities were afford^ fqr their free develop- 
ment* From internal efforts we hope, artd history warrants us in 
hoping every thing ; from external meddling we anticipate no 
good, and we fear much evil. When the Jews no longer feel 
themselves stigmatized as a degraded class, when they are allowed 
to. become the citizens of a free state, the usurped powpr of the 
Rabbins will be perceived, the follies of the Talmudic legends 
discovered, the degradin^nature of their present superstitions 
known ; then, and then al6ne, can a genuine reformation com- 
mence. A to, be beneficial must be founded in know- 

ledge, and knowledge can only be obtained when no restraints 
are ( imposed upon investigation. In France the Jews can no 
longer bp distinguished from their fellow citizens, and the French 
nation has dropped the term " Jews/ 9 as recalling the memory of 
former degradation. A friend of ours who was lately at Bordeaux 
having asked to be shown the Synagogue of the Jews, was in- 
stantly corrected, ^nd told to call it " the Temple of the Israelites.” 
Such conduct is at once in accordance with the principles of true 
policy and true Christianity; to unite all men of every denomina- 
tion in the bands of brotherhood, is, and ought to be, the peculiar 
characteristic of a religion whiph was divinely announced as esta- 
JbJishing " Glory to God in the Highest, on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” 


Art. IX . — Briefe aus Paris, zur Erliiuterung der GescJiichte des 
* 9m sechzehnten mid siebzehnten Jahrhunderts . Von Friedrich von 
. Raumer. (Letters from Paris, Illustrative of the History of 
the Sixteenth Seventeenth Centuries, By Frederic von 

2 12mo. Leipzig. 1831. 


We Imp already introduced* Raumer to our readers, and can 
hftlfc<m6 ^yfeed* to recall to their t recollection bis instructive and 
interesting History* of the JJohenstauffen Emperors, and the 

5 'od,*so important to Europe, during which they reigned. 
m tbps second occasion of bringing him before the British 
be, ^rded by the present publication, it may be desirable to 


ember the reason assigned by a worthy old clergyman in Dorsetshire, 
is shrewdness, for declining to subscribe to this society. “ Gentle- 
t Jesus Christ himself failed to convert that stubborn people by Ins 

rmiratfer 4 , And where He failed, it would be too much to expect that 
* ' 
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preface our account of it, with some few details respecting the 
author. 

Friedrich von Raumer is of noble birth ; his father was em- 
ployed in the civil service of Prussia ; and the son, after acquiring 
distinction at the univefsity of Berlin, held several successive ap- 
pointments in the public service, in which he acquitted himself so 
satisfactorily, that the Prime Minister # Hardenberg received him 
not only into his office, but into his own house, there, by daily 
intercourse, the better to fit him for the discharge of the more im- 
portant functions of the financial administration. Raumer soon 
perceived that the high official duties, the path to which seemed 
opening to him, must engross the energies, mental and physical, of 
the whole man ; and unwilling to abandon his favourite historical 
pursuits, he requested of his patron and of his sovereign a pro- 
fessor's chair at a Prussian university, instead of one of those 
exalted posts, for the attainment of which the one half of mankind 
is ready to tear the other half to pieces. The request was re- 
luctantly granted. In 1811, at the age of thirty, he began his 
professorial career in the chair of History, at Breslau; in 1819 
he was called to Berlin to occupy that of Political Science, which 
we believe he still holds ; enjoying amongst his learned brethren, 
as well as in the larger circles of the capital, the high celebrity he 
has acquired as an historian. 

This reputation, far from lulling our author to sleep under the 
shade of his laurels, has, it should seem, stimulated him to further 
activity. He has long been meditating a History of Europe 
during the last three centuries, and preparing for his task with 
the extraordinary industry and judgment for which he is so 
distinguished. The materials, we understand, are now collected 
and sifted ; the first three volumes are written, and in their pro- 
gress through the press, whilst the remainder are proceeding^ # 
fast as the writer's, we fear, rather delicate health Will allow; and 
we trust it may not be very long ere we have the satisfaction of 
offering some account of this work to the British public. 

The “ Letters illustrative of the History oPthe Sixteajpth and 
Seventeenth Centuries” consist wholly of that portion of the 
materials for the history of those centuries which the author 
collected from MSS. at Paris — perhaps we might say, of *o 
much of the very large appendix to his forthcoming work. Of a 
publication so novel in kind, it seems necessary to relate the origin, 
as given us by — we know not whether to say — the author or the 
editor. Raumer visited Paris in 1 830 for the express purpose of 
exploring the MSS. in the Bibliotheque du Roi , in search, as 
well of additional matter for the history of the Hohenstauffens, 
as of original matter for the new history he was then meditating. 

VOL. xi. NO. XXII. H H* 
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.And although during his visit the revolution of July occurred, 
concerning which this indefatigable writer has published another 
aeries of letters, descriptive of the events which then took place, 
he did not the less devote the allotted time to the MSS., fairly 
divicHfig his hours, as he tells us, “ between the past and the 
present.” In the library he revelled amidst MSS. nearly unknown 
tp preceding historians ; and such of his extracts from these as he 
deemed rapst interesting, he determined forthwith to publish. 
The difficulty lay in the u how 99 ; and we must explain his views 
in his own words. The letters are addressed to the celebrated 
Ludwig Tiecfc, in the first of which he says : 

“ The detached and insulated extracts were neither capable of being 
wrought into a connected historical work, nor could I (save at great 
length, and a disproportionate* expense of time,) annex the requisite 
fillings up and elucidations. In consequence, 1 adopted the idea of par- 
celling out my stock into a series of letters, which, indeed, scarcely half 
deserve that name, but offer other advantages and conveniencies. As, for 
instance, that I may begin and end according to the quantity of matter, 
and, by writing to you, can address myself to a reader whose accurate 
knowledge of history will enable him, without further explanation, to 
understand and arrange everything in its proper connexion with what is 
already known. At all events, you will see, in my thus dedicating 
these letters to you, a proof of old and faithful friendship — although 
none such be needed !” 

• * * * 

As I have, for the most part, closely followed the MSS., even to J 
the sacrifice of a flowing style, I have, to spare room, only added the 
words of the original language in cases of importance and difficulty.” 

The materials thus appropriated, and consisting chiefly of 
extracts from the corresp^u^encc * of French and a few Italian 
/diplomatists at different comp are divided and arranged according 
to both Geography and Chronology. The first letter, already 
ctled, serves both as a preface and a dedication. The following 
4>en relate to German affairs, including Denmark. The next ten 
are allotted to Spain ; then two to the United Provinces, twenty- 
four, ^France, three to Italy, twenty-six to England, and seven 
to miscellaneous subjects. Of such a heterogeneous mass of 
matter, to^give any thing like an analysis or abstract is manifestly 
v out of the question. The most superficial reader of history must 
be sufficiently aware of what subjects the extracts refer to, from 
;iim,knowl£dge of the period they embrace, to wit, the sixteenth 
andv Seyenteenth centuries, including the great religious wars in 
Germapy aud the Netherlands, the grandeur and decline of 
:J$ppin, the rise of the United Provinces, France from Francis I. 
M Gajftdinal Richelieu, and England from Henry VIII. to 
Of the collective character of the extracts, it will 
be enouj^b to say that they are, for the most part, exceedingly 
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curious. Many arc of general interest, as throwing new light 
upon points long involved in obscurity, or made darker by contro- 
versy, or as affording instructive and entertaining illustrations 
of the known characters of historical personages ; whilst others 
will, it must be owned/ appear indifferent to all but the especial 
historical student. The only way in which we can give our 
readers a correct and fair notion of these volumes, is to select 
some one of the most interesting points that Raumer has inves- 
tigated, and, alternately translating and abstracting, lay before 
them what he has thereupon brought to light. The first that 
presents itself, is the fate of Don Carlos, son of Philip II. of 
Spain. 

As we are not writing to Ludwig Tieck, we doubt it may be 
expected of us to add some little of the explanation he did not 
require, and we shall, therefore, begin by briefly stating what is 
known, and what has been conjectured, concerning the unfortu- 
nate Spanish prince. The certain facts respecting him are merely 
these : that when he had barely attained the age of thirteen, a 
marriage was arranged between him, and Elizabeth de Valois, 
daughter of Henry II. of France; that a few months afterwards, 
Mary of England dying, Philip II., who had then scarcely seen 
two and thirty summers, took the French princess to himself as 
his third wife; that during the Netherlands insurrection Carlos 
fell under his father’s displeasure or suspicion, was imprisoned, 
deprived of arms, and watched with great apparent apprehension 
of his committing suicide ; and, that in this captivity he died. 

Philip II. was, perhaps, the very beau ideal of intolerant 
bigotry. In the eyes of contemporary Protestants, he was a sort 
of avatar of the embodied spirit or cruelty and persecution; 
whilst even to moderate Catholics his intolerance was repugnant, 
and to all Europe, setting religious considerations aside,, his vast 
possessions, his seemingly boundless power, afid his grasping 
ambition, rendered him an object of dread. Any action of such 
a monarch that could be regarded under twq aspects, was not 
likely to be contemplated under the most favourable b^fforeign 
historians; and Don Carlos’s fate has been conceived and 
related accordingly. Protestant writers * have generally repre- 
sented the prince as an enthusiast for liberal opinions in religion 
and politics, who opposed the baneful influence of the Duke tif 
Alva, wished to be appointed Viceroy of the Low Countries, in 
order to befriend the oppressed Netherlanders, and was, there* 
fore, either put to death by his father’s express command, or. by him 
delivered over to the Inquisition/to be dealt with, according to the ^ 
tender mercies of that tribunal, as a heretic. French writers, de- 4 
testing Philip as an enemy to Prance, but n&t as yet impassioned 
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for such notions as the Protestants imputed to Carlos, sought a 
more romantic cause for his misfortunes. They represent him 
aa ardently enamoured (at thirteen!) of his stolen bride, and 
persevering in his hopeless passion after she had become his step- 
mother— as tenderly, though innocently, 'beloved in return by the 
French Princess, both before and after her marriage — and as 
abhorred and murdered his father, through the outrageous 
jealousy of a suspicious old man (of forty!) with a young wife; 
which jealousy further prompted Philip a few weeks later to 
poison his unhappy queen.* This last version of the story, as the 
most pathetic, has been generally adopted by poets and novelists, 
and the two combined have afforded to Alfieri, and to Schiller, 
the subject of their splendid tragedies of Filippo //., and Don 
Karlos . Spanish historians, on the other hand, depict Don Carlos 
as deformed in person, vicious in disposition, and weak, if not 
disordered, in intellect. They ascribe his imprisonment to the 
double, but thoroughly paternal motive of restraining iind of cor- 
recting his follies and excesses; and state that he died of a ma- 
lady, brought on, intentionally or unintentionally, by alternations 
of immoderate abstinence and as immoderate intemperance. 

Can it be necessary that we should here pause to comment upon 
these contradictory statements? Need we direct the reader’s 
attention to the plain, straight-forward probability of the Spanish 
accounts? Accounts too, given by men who, if they had no 
access to Philip’s cabinet, to his conferences with his most 
trusted counsellors, or to that more secret cabinet, the recesses 
of his own mind, where alone his most important resolutions 
were taken, were yet thoroughly, often personally, acquainted 
with the character and conduct of Don Carlos; and public 
report, be it remembered, is generally indulgent to heirs.. Need 
% we compare these accounts with the private or the public 
romance of Philip’s enemies? A few words upon the subject 
may, however, be allowed us. That a prince, esteemed at his 
father’s court half-witted, or half-mad, should have thought 
hitnsel^ capable of ruling and tranquillisiug an insurgent pro- 
vince, is certainly very possible; but who would be at the trouble 
of seeking any other motive for the royal father’s refusal to 
intrust such a son with such a charge, except the natural one, of 
his real unfitness for it, and the certain evils that unfitness must 
produce to that province? For, be it observed, Philip, however 
tyrannical, seems to have been honest in his bigotry. He appears 
to havfereally believed that he was doing his best to save his 
subject aouls, by inflicting tortures on their bodies ; and he re- 

. V , „■ yl _ 

‘ * It ihould be Stated, that die Prince of Orange, in his Apology, distinctly charges 
PhllijSMrith toe murder of his wife as well as of his son. 
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peatedly prayed for grace and fortitude to prefer the loss of his 
realms to power obtained by reigning over heretics or misbe- 
lievers. As to the love tale, the supposititious ardent and lasting 
passion of a school-boy for a princess whom he had never even seen, 
is too absurd even to laugh at; and, with regard to the fair Diride 
herself, we suspect that there are few princesses, who, placed in 
her situation and permitted to choose tor themselves, would not 
prefer a reigning king, in the prime of manhood, to a boy-heir, 
who could not in the course of nature expect to ascend the 
throne iu less than thirty or forty years. But without further 
discussion, let us now turn to Raumer, and see what additional 
light is thrown upon this mysterious transaction, or rather how 
far the plain Spanish statement is # confirmed by his extracts 
from the letters addressed by the French ambassadors at Philip’s 
court to the brother and the mother of the young queen. 

The first extract he gives, is, however, from another source. 
It is taken from a relation by the Venetian Badoero, written in 
1557, when Carlos was only twelve years’ old, and gives an account 
of him from which either a lofty or a savage character, perhaps a 
mixture of the two, might have been prognosticated. He says, 
amongst other things, that he had an anirnojiero , which Raumer, 
to our surprise, renders stolzer Sinn, or proud spirit; proud is 
undoubtedly one meaning of Jiero, but fierce is another, and con- 
sidering that the instances adduced are the young prince’s liking 
to see hares roasted alive, and his biting off the head of a lizard 
that had bitten his finger, there is, to our mind, little doubt as to 
the sense in which Badoero used the word. Charles V. is herein 
represented as much pleased with his grandson; and so he might 
well be, though it is certain that he was perfectly aware of his 
faults, and charged Philip not to let the Netherlander see him 
until he should be better behaved. ## M 

In 1561, Guibert, the French ambassador, announces to Cathe- 
rine of Medicis the hopeless state of the prince’s health. In 
November of the same year we find him, still far from well, 
sent to study at AlcalA, with Don Juan of Austria, and the 
Prince of Parma; and learn, still from Guibert, that the Queen 
of Bohemia had written to Queen Isabel, as, in compliance with 
Spanish custom, we must henceforward call Elizabeth de Valois, 
to propose a marriage between her daughter, the Archduchess 
Aune, and the Prince of Spain; a proposal which Isabel did not 
encourage, because she wished to unite her step-son to her own 
sister. At AlcalA, Carlos, who had now, in May, 1562, com* 
pleted his seventeenth year, and whose passions of all sorts were 
alike unbridled, in stealing out by some unfrequented way to 
visit the pretty daughter of a gardener, fell down stairs and dan- 
gerously injured his head. His life was long despaired of; St. 
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Sul pice, a new French ambassador, writes on the 10 th of May 
that he is to be trepanned; and some Spanish historians relate 
that Philip effected his cure miraculously, through the personal 
intervention of a peculiarly holy image of # the Blessed Virgin. It 
should deem that the cure scarcely extended to the mind; for 
Raumer finds in a letter, ^ated January, 1565, consequently when 
the prince was twenty, and addressed by Hopper to Cardinal 
Granvelie, (almost the whole of whose correspondence is extant,) 
the following curious expression. 

“ There is nothing to be made of Don Carlos. He believes all that 
is said to him; and were he evert told that he was dead, he would 
believe it.” 

Having thus shown the 'opinion early entertained of Carlos, 
Raumer turns to Isabel, ouc main point of the inquiry being the 
probability or improbability of any thing like ail illicit attach- 
ment between the queen and her step-son. 

In February, 1562, Guibert writes to Queen Catherine; ‘ King 
Philip continues to love his consort more and more. If others say to 
the contrary, that is all bugbears ( epouvantaux ct chcncvicrcs) and lies ; 
rather the consideration and influence of your daughter have tripled in 
the last three months, and her husbaud appears serene and contented/ 
* * * In June, 1564, St. Sulpice writes, ' the Queen of Spain is good 
and handsome, and not less joyous and satisfied at her lord’s return, 
than she was troubled at his journey and long absence/ * * * In 
August, 1565, he writes to Catherine : * The king and queen received 
each othev (after her journey to Bayonne) as affectionately as can be 
imagined, and each tried which could /show the other most honour. At 
Sepulveda they inhabited one house, ay one very small room , and 
remained together there till five o'clock in the afternoon of the next 
day. Then they travelled five leagues together, and reached Segovia the 
day following. Prince Carlos rode three leagues to meet them, approached 
« tfcfe queen on foot, and laboured ( travailla ) to take her hand and kiss it ; 
nor did she neglect to return his salutation. 

* I can assure you, madam, that the queen your daughter lives in 
the greatest contentment in the world, through the perfect kindness 
which the king her husband more and more shows her. He daily 
makes confidential communications to her, and is so friendly in his 
behaviour, that nothing more can be desired. Moreover, the king lias 
received such favourable reports of her virtuous conduct during the 
whole journey, and is so satisfied therewith, that he always loves, 
esteems, and honours her/ 

Theft Icome accounts of the queen's wish to marry Don Carlos 
to a French princess, of a relapse of the prince’s malady, and of 
the king’s anxiety concerning his health, both corporal and men- 
tal. After all this, St. Sulpice, in September 1565, relates a 
conversation between Isabel and Carlos, than which, assuredly, 
nothing can be less like love on either side. He says : 
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u The king and queen repaired to a country house, whither the prince 
came after his recovery. As lie was one day driving out with the 
queen and her ladies in the park, in a carriage drawn by oxenj he 
remained a long time silent, when the queen asked him, where he was 
with his thoughts? He answered. More than 200 miles hence.* And 
where is that, so far off ? asked the queen further. The prince rejoined, 
I was thinking of my cousin.’' [Meaning, probably, the archduchess, 
his marriage with whom was in negotiation.] 

Having thus shown that Isabel was reasonably happy with 
Philip, as happy, probably, as most queens, and that her step- 
son neither made love to her, nor was jealously excluded from 
her society, Raumer proceeds Ito the more eventful period of 
Carlos’s history. On the 19th of January, 1568, another French 
ambassador, Fourquevaulx, writes thus : 

“ The 14th instant, the king sent orders to all the churches and 
cloisters in this town, commanding that at all masses, and all canonical 
hours, prayers should be offered up, imploring God to grant him counsel 
and inspiration relative to a plan which he broods in his heart. This 
has given all the curious at court something to talk about, and I am 
not quite certain whether it refers to the prince. True it is, how- 
ever, that long before his journey to the Escurial, the king had not 
spoken to him, great discontents prevailed between them, and the prince 
could not conceal the rancour he nourished in his heart against his 
father. Far from it, he indiscreetly said, c Amongst five persons to 
whom 1 bear most ill will, the king is, after Ruy Gomez, the first/ To 
the charge of this last lie lays whatever thwarts his wishes. 

" It is well known that at Christmas he did not receive the commu- 
nion, or obtain any share in the jubilee, because he would not renounce 
his hatred and forgive, wherefore his confessor would not give him 
absolution. Hereupon he applied to other theologians, but received 
the same answer. There are even people who say, that he meant to do 
his father an ill turn. But however that be, the king went last night 
into the prince's room, found a loaded pistol in the bed, and committed 
him to the charge of ltuy Gomez, the Duke of Feria, the Prior Antonio* 
and Don Lope Quichada, with express orders that he should speak to 
no living soul, save in their sight and hearing. 

u I understand further, that Don Juan of Austria has absented him- 
self since Saturday, and know not whether lie shuns the king or the 
prince. But he was with the former at the Escurial till the preceding 
Saturday, and after the return went as usual to him, in company With 
the prince. The king took no notice of the latter, but spoke very 
kindly to the former. Now, perhaps, it was jealousy, or mistrust lest 
Don Juan might have betrayed his secrets, so seized the prince, that he 
insulted him as they left the king : perhaps be was influenced by other 
motives; suffice it, since that evening Don Juan is not se^n, and the 
whole court talks of nothing but the prince’s arrest/’ 

The next despatch, dated the 5th of February, contains Philip’s 
account of the transaction to Fourquevaulx. This must of course 
be considered as a partial statement, but is nevertheless 1 import- 
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ant, both as showing the light in which the king wished to place 
his conduct, and because the ambassador, writing confidentially 
to his own sovereign, neither expresses nor insinuates the slight- 
est distrust of the account. Philip said that the prince was 
deratlged; that he had long hoped time 1 would restore his intel- 
lects; but that now, despairing of his recovery, he felt it would 
be the ruin of his realms € and subjects to bequeath them to the 
rule of Don Carlos, and had, therefore, resolved to place him 
under restraint. The envoy then proceeds to tell what he hears, 
from otheft quarters, of the freak that had finally determined the 
prince's arrest. Speaking of Don Juan's visit to the Escurial, 
Fourquevaulx relates : 

“ Carlos became so jealous and dissatisfied, that on the evening of 
the 17th of January, when the *king returned with Juan, 15 he contrived 
to lure the latter to a retired part of his residence, passing through 
eleven doors, which he shut behind him. At length, reaching the 
appointed place, he would have shot Juan with a pistol,, which the 
latter wrested from him, and betook him to the king. Philip came to no 
determination at the moment; nay, the next day, when I had an 
audience, he appeared to me of as cheerful countenance as usual, 
although he was already resolved to lay hand on his son that night, 
and no longer to endure or conceal his follies and more than youthful 
excesses. The last, as before said, was to kill Don Juan, either with 
bis own hand, or by causing Lcava,+ one of his attendants, who was 
hidden behind some tapestry, to shoot him, but heaven withheld the 
Duke from entering that room. 

***#•# *: 

“ The king took away his papers, and r as Carlos is wont to write down 
all his thoughts, Philip has thus learnt to know the 10,000 fantastical 
and extravagant dreams that float in his. brain. But he had never 
thought of attempting anything against the lives of the king and queen, 
as was the current tale at court. 

c c* * *- ♦ 

“ It is intended to proceed legally against the prince, and declare him 
incapable of ascending the throne; whereby, with God’s help, the 
children of the queen shall hereafter reign. But how great soever the 
advantage she derives from the prince’s degradation, she is wise enough 
to show no joy thereat, but to submit herself wholly to the will of the 
king her lord, till he forbade her weeping. She wept two days over 
hep step-son’s misfortunes.” 

Whether the queen had wept two days before Philip forbade 
her tears, or persevered in weeping two days despite his prohibi- 
tion, is not quite clear; but we think it incontrovertibly certain 
that the French minister attributed her tears, either to pure 

* Does this contradict the former statement? And if it does, are we to suppose 
that the ambassador had since obtained better information, or that he writes court 

gossip? r* 

t Probably Llava.— Editor. 
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kindness of heart, or to hereditary dissimulation. We do not 
indeed, mean to say, that had he considered them as indications 
of a guilty attachment, he would have disinterestedly informed 
the queen mother of France, that her royal daughter required 
advice better to disguise her criminal sentiments, lenieritly as 
Catherine dealt with such frailties, but we do think he would 
have written in a different tone; and %\/e further think that had 
there existed any court tittle-tattle, either as to such an amour, 
or as to any jealousy on the part of the king, (then a man of about 
forty,) he would probably have said something of .the handle 
which the queen’s very virtues gave to the malice of her enemies. 
No such idea appears to have passed through the brain of the 
envoy; who in his next despatch, of the 18th of February, thus 
proceeds with his account of Carlos* 

“ The prince is still confined to his room, and watched. He eats 
very little, and unwillingly, and sleeps almost none, which can nowise 
serve to amend his understanding. He grows visibly thin and dries 
up, and his eyes are deep sunk in bis head. They give him nourishing 
soups, aud capon broths, ( presses de chapon ,) in which amber, or other 
strengthening things arc dissolved, that he may not quite lose his 
strength and decay.” 

In letters written during March and April, Fourquevaulx 
narrates some acts of folly or madness on the part of Carlos ; a;i 
offer of his grandmother, the queen-dowager of Portugal, to 
come and nurse him, which Philip had civilly declined; and 
some endeavours on the part of the different Spanish states to 
investigate the cause of the heir-apparent’s captivity, which 
Philip had checked, whereupon he observes : 

“ This, sire, is because the king, through his wisdom, has brought 
things to that pass, that nobody in this realm dares to scrutinize his 
actions, or resist his commands ; but every one, willingly or unwilling- 
ly, obeys him, and all, if they love him not really, yct*sccm to do so?* • 

Oil the 18th of May, Fourquevaulx reports that Carlos has 
been allowed to take the sacrament, and that hopes are thence 
entertained of his restored sanity, and early release, adding — 

“ Notwithstanding these Yumours, sire, I have learned from one who 
knows whatever is going forward, and more of the prince’s concerns 
than most who talk of them, that the communion was allowed by the 
theologians in order to refute the opinion of many who fancy the prince 
belongs to the sect of Sacramentarians, whilst in truth he mortally hates 
them. Those theologians said further, that the communion may be 
administered to insane persons during lucid intervals; and this was 
done by the prince. But in truth no hope exists that he ever should 
become rational, or capable of the succession, for his understanding 
grows daily weaker, and bis release is not to be counted on.’ 1 

Some details of interference by the emperor in* behalf of 
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Carlos, rejected by Philip, close Fourquevaulx’s account of the 
unhappy prince, born to be the heir of realms on which, accord- 
ing to Spanish boast, the sun never set; for unluckily the letter 
announcing his death is missing. Its loss Raumer had not 
leisurl to investigate, but argues, that 'no conclusion should 
be drawn thence against Philip, both because any crimination of 
him would be contrary to* the general tenor of Fourquevaulx’s 
communications, and because the French court has never shown 
such an inclination to favour Philip as could sanction the idea of 
a letter having been suppressed on account of its inculpating 
him. Moreover his subsequent* despatches agree in tone with 
the preceding. We have an extract from one a week later, viz. 
the 1st of August, in which he says — 

“ Yesterday I presented my compliments of condolence to the queen 
upon the loss of her step-son, to her and licrs a very profitable loss. 
She wishes that a most especial compliment of condolence should be 
sent. The mourniug and funeral solemnities are conducted as though 
Carlos had been king. 1 * 

Raumer next gives us extracts from Philip’s own account to 
his officers of state and foreign ambassadors of his son’s death 
and his parental regrets, — from an anonymous Italian, who expli- 
citly charges Carlos with insanity and treasonable designs, — and 
from the narrative of Antonio Perez at Paris, which last is appa- 
rently the source of all the tales of Philip’s jealousy and Carlos’s 
generous sympathy for the Nelherlanders. This narrative, 
Raumer holds to be, self-evidently, of no authority ; and again, 
it may, perhaps, not be amiss if we so far explain, what he 
assumes as known, as to say that Antonio Perez, ex-secretary of 
state and love-confidant to Philip, (in which last office he is said 
to have proved false, and to have rivalled his master in the good 
^rajes of the princess of Eboli,)had been by that master tyrannically 
persecuted, had* escaped from Spain, and was living under the 
protection of Philip’s personal enemy, Henry IV. To this gene- 
rous monarch hi probably imputed sentiments base as his own, 
and therefore, when at his court he concocted the libellous 
narrative in question, he might imagine that he should best pro- 
mote his future interests by abundantly indulging his revengeful 
desire of blackening his quondam sovereign’s character. 

Raumer concludes his production of documents relative to 
this subject with despatches concerning the end of Queen Isabel, 
who died two months after her step-son in premature child-bed. 
He first extracts the details of her supposed poisoning from an 
anonymous relation, immediately following, in the collection of 
MSS., the relation of Carlos’s fate by Perez, and which he 
ascrib$5JO that ill-used, and therefore ill-disposed Spaniard. He 
then takes 'from Fourquevaulx an account of her pregnancy and 
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its accidents, and gives two letters of the 3d of October, one to 
Charles IX. merely announcing the queen’s death; the other 
addressed to the queen-mother, and far more detailed. Herein 
Fourquevaulx says that Isabel’s health had been materially de- 
ranged by medicines administered when she was erroneousfy sup- 
posed pregnant; the consequence of which was extraordinary 
suffering when a real pregnancy ensued, ending in the untimely 
birth of a daughter, and her own almost immediate death. He 
adds — 

“ The king, her husband, had visited her in the morning, before 
dawn, when she spoke very sensibly and very Christianly, and took a 
last leave of him, so that never princess showed herself better and holier. 
She commended to him their daughters, your majesties’ friendship, 
peace, her household, together with otffer words which deserved admira- 
tion, and must have torn the heart of a good husband, such as was the 
king. He answered with like constancy, promised to fulfil all her re- 
quests, and added, that he did not believe her end to be so near. lie 
then returned to his apartment, as I am assured, very sad and anxious.” 

All the ceremonies of religion had been gone through in the 
night, before the king’s visit to his dying wife: after he had left 
her, the ambassador, who had hurried to the palace on hearing of 
her danger, was admitted to her chamber, and received her last 
remembrances to her own family, and her assurances not only of 
her resignation to her early death, but 

“ that no happiness on earth had ever afforded her such contentment as 
the prospect of going to her Creator. * * * She died so easily that we 
cannot point out the moment of her yielding up her spirit j yet once 
more she opened her eyes, clear and bright, and it seemed as they 
would have given me some charge, at least they were fixed upon me.” 

In her answer to this letter, Catherine asks for additional de- 
tails in a way that might look as if, judging of others by herself, 
she imagined her daughter might have had foul play ; but ®#un 
quevaulx had nothing to add to his former report: and the 
Cardinal de Guise, who bore to Spain the sympathetic regrets of 
the royal mother aud brother of the deceased queen, thus writes 
on the 6th of February, 1569. 

u King Philip answered to my compliment of condolence, that he had 
found no better means of consolation than that which your majesties 
had employed, namely, the recollection of the simple and excellent life of 
his consort, and of her very Christian and happy end. All her servants, 
ladies, and maidens knew how dearly he had always loved her, and how 
kindly he had treated her ; and the extraordinary sorrow he felt for her 
loss bore thereto an equally public testimony. Hereupon he praised her 
qualities and virtues in all ways, and said, were he to choose him a wife, 
he should wish to find such* an one.” 

Raumer thus concludes his letter upon Carlos andjsabel: — 

“ If I compare all the documents here produced with the narrations 
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and investigations already known, I see ample matter for a long critical 
disquisition. But as the object of all these letters is merely to lay open 
unknown sources of information, leaving to others, or reserving for ano- 
ther opportunity, the use to be thereof made, suffice it here to adduce 
the following positions, as proved or susceptible of proof: 

“ 1. Carlos was, from the first, infirm in body and ill-disposed in 
mind. This last evil was, by* the violence of his passions, aggravated 
even to madness, although periods of reason and repentance intervened. 

“ 2. In moments of violent passion the hatred which he undeniably 
cherished against his father, may have brought forth thoughts and ex- 
pressions tending towards his death. It is nevertheless hard to say how 
far purpose, reflection and the power of combination can be herein 
assumed. 

“ 3. Carlos was at all events incapable of governing, and sufficient 
grounds existed for keepiug himNinder strict watchfulness. 

“ 4. He and the queen died natural deaths, and never did the 
slightest affair of the heart occur between them.”* 

Having thus exhibited, as fairly and briefly as we could, the 
nature of the historical matter collected by Ilaumer, and his mode 
of using it in the present singular publication, we shall deal less 
ceremoniously with the remainder of the two volumes, merely 
selecting here and there extracts either illustrative of character or 
in themselves curious. The first two shall relate to the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, or, as the Germans more picturesquely term 
it, the " Blood-wedding.” St. Goar, the French ambassador in 
Spain, in a letter dated the 12th of September, 1572, gives 
Catherine of Medicis the following account of Philip II/s beha- 
viour on receiving the news of this frjghlful event: — 

ie On the evening of the 7tli, King Philip, by a courier of Don 
Diego’s, received the. tidings of St. Bartholomew’s night. Hereupon, 
contrary to his nature and wont, he has shown as much or more joy than 
at all the good fortune or success he has ever met with, lie assembled 
Iris Ml) ole court, and said that he now saw your majesty was. his good 
brother. The next day I had an audience of the king, when he (who 
never uses to laugh) began to laugh, displaying the highest delight and 
the greatest satisfaction. * * * lie extolled the resolution in itself, and 
the long dissimulation of so great an undertaking, saying that the whole 
world could hardly conceive how you could, so exactly at the right time, 
contrary to all appearance and the hopes of so many excellent, peace- 
loving persons, effect your purpose, at a moment when the one party was 
nearly extinct from fear of an unsuccessful war, and the other was 
already preparing to satisfy their ambition and insolence. But God had 
chosen your %ije6ty as a defender and bulwark against the misery about 
to break in the means of so many tyrants, who bad conspired 

against the htfefonr and the laws of kings. 


* The same view of the question has been taken by the biographer of Don Carlos 
in the Biograpbie Universelle , and by the authors of the recent Histories of Spain, pub- 
lished in Dr. JLardner’s Cyclopedia, and the Library for the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
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a Philip further ordered ecclesiastical processions and Te Deums ; he 
even commanded all the bishops, each in his own diocese, to hold such 
processions and thanksgivings, to the especial honour of the King of 
France. He has everywhere distinctly expressed his opinion of the 
transaction, and testified diis displeasure towards those who sought to 
persuade him that the whole had happened unpremeditatedly, and not 
through deliberation.” • 

This may suffice to show the depth — the inconceivable excess of 
Philip's intolerant bigotry. The other document is yet more 
horribly curious. It is a letter written by Charles IX. during 
the massacre of his unresisting subjects upon St. Bartholomew’s 
day. It is dated the 24th of August, 1572, and addressed to his 
ambassador at Rome; and his majesty, as Raumcr tells us, 

“ after much insignificant matter, sayS — f By your despatches of the 
29th of July and 2d of August, 1 see that his Holiness is determined, 
only upon the conditions already proposed, to grant the dispensation for 
the marriage of the King and Queen of Navarre, and that Chavigny 
will hardly be able to procure a better or more favourable answer. 
Wherefore, considering how much the peace and welfare of my kingdom 
depended upon this marriage, did I, upon good advice, resolve to com- 
plete it last Monday. All my subjects have testified the greatest joy and 
contentment thereat, as I inform his Holiness through your nephew M. 
de Branville. You must therefore suddenly, and before his Holiness 
learns the motive of M. de Branvillc’s journey, request an audience, 
present him, watch over the interests of my service, and especially see 
to possess his Holiness of my straightforward and upright views. At 
the end of your last letter you tell me that his Holiness will give my 
cousin, the Cardinal of Ferrara, an explanation touching the benefices 
that have fallen vacant at Route : with respect to this, I trust to your 
usual care. By the way ( an demeurant), I may tell you, that last Friday, 
as the admiral went home from the Louvre, lie was shot at from a win- 
dow by some hitherto unknown nobleman or soldier, and wounded in 
the arm ; and this last night it has happened that the members of # ^iew 
House of Guise, together with more noblemen and gentlemen, (upon 
certain information that the friends of the admiral held them to be the 
authors of his wound, and meant to revenge him,) put themselves in 
motion against that faction. Thereupon a great tumult ensued, the 
guard at the admiral’s house was overpowered, and he himself, with 
many of his party and religion, killed. Moreover, in several other parts 
of the town, people have been massacred, as M. de Branville will tell you 
more circumstantially. And so I hope the Holy Father Pope, consider- 
ing the reasons your nephew lays before him, will make no further dif- 
ficulty in granting me the dispensation, or absolution, which is all I 
have to write to you just now.” 

And this was written by the king who, upon that by-gone 
night, had given the word to begin the massacre ; who had seated 
himself at an open window of his palace, not merely the better to 
hear the shrieks and groans of his butchered subjects, but to take 
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deliberate aim at such as the murderers drove within reach of his 
post, like game at a French^ hunting party, or a modern English 
battue !* 

Ofjthe extracts concerning England, the most important relate 
to James I., of whom Raumer entertains* the worst possible opi- 
nion, and in whose vices and misgovernmeut he sees the origin of 
Charles’s difficulties and \nisfortuncs. But an analysis of his 
views upon this part of English history will find a more appro- 
priate place, when his history of the last three centuries shall be 
before us. The despatches from the French ambassador in Scot- 
land, during Mary’s reign, are curious, but throw little light upon 
the disputed points in her life. Her own correspondence, during 
her captivity, with the French ambassadors at Elizabeth’s court, 
shows the constant system of intrigue carried on by her and them, 
as well with conspirators as with some of the English ministers, 
if they do not positively implicate cither Scottish queen or Gallic 
diplomatists in plots for Elizabeth’s assassination. But none of 
these, detached from the rest, would be very interesting, and we 
shall therefore select for insertion a letter from Mary to the Duke 
de Guise, written after her condemnation, — in which it is remark- 
able that she seems to think more of herself as a Guise, than as a 
Stuart, hereditary Queen of Scotland; one from Elizabeth to 
Heniy IV. of France ; and a challenge from the English ambas- 
sador in France to the Duke of Guise. In November, 1586, 
Mary thus writes. 

“JVfy good Cousin! — I bid you, whom 1 best love on earth, farewell, 
since, in virtue of an unjust sentence, I> am about to die, in such fashion 
as, God be praised, none of ouv family, and still less of my station, ever 
did before. Do you thank God thereof, for upon this earth I was use- 
less to his and the church’s cause ; but hope that death shall prove my 
steadfastness in the faith, and my willingness to die for tlie maintenance 
•aiftf restoration of the Catholic church in this unhappy island. And 
although never yet executioner dipt his hand in our blood, be not you, 
my friend, ashamed for this ; for the judgment of heretics and church 
enemies, who have no right over me, a free queen, is honourable before 
God, and profitable to the children of the church. Did I belong to the 
former, this blow should not light upon me. All pf our house have 
been persecuted by that sect, as your good father, together with whom I 
hope to be received into mercy by the just Judge. 

" 1 commend to you my poor servants, and the payment of my debts, 
and entreat a pious foundation for my soul, not at your cost, but after 

* Those who adopt Dr. Lingard's opinion that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was unpremeditated, at least by Charles IX., may perhaps think this letter corrobora- 
tive ef their views. For our own part, besides the proof in St. Goar’s despatch of such 
not being the light in which the affair was represented by His Most Christian Majesty 
to Philip, we must confess that the careless cold-bloodedness of this account, would, to 
us, he still m^re inconceivable upon this, than upou the more received supposition. 
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the manner that you will hear from my disconsolate servants, the wit- 
nesses of my last tragedy. May God bless you, your wife, children, 
brothel's and cousins, and above all, our head, my good brother and 
cousin, and all his ! The blessing of God, and that which I would be- 
stow upon my children, be upon yours, whom I no less commgnd to 
God than my son, the unliappy and deceived ! 

* * * * * 

“ God give you grace to endure through life in the service of the 
church ! Never may this honour depart from our family, but men, like 
women, be ever ready (setting aside all other worldly considerations) to 
shed their blood for the upholding of the faith ! As for me, I hold my- 
self, on father’s and mother's side, born to make the offering of my blood, 
and l have no purpose to degenerate. Jesus, who was crucified for us, 
and all holy martyrs, make us by their intercession worthy freely to 
offer up our bodies for his honour ! Fotheringay , Thursday , 24/A Nov. 

“ They have taken away my canopy, thinking to degrade me. Since 
then, my warden came, and proffered to write about it to the queen ; 
that having been done not by her order, but upon advice of certain 
counsellors. I showed them on that canopy, instead of my arms, my 
Saviour's cross. You will hear the whole matter. Since then they 
have been gentler. 

" Your affectionate Cousin and perfect Friend, 
ft Mary, Queen of Scotland, Dowager Queen of France.** 

Elizabeth’s letter to Henry has no date, and though evidently 
written during the civil war, its remonstrances are too vague to 
afford us any means of ascertaining the occasion that called them 
forth. Here it is. Raumer says the French is difficult to trans- 
late; we wish he had given it us in the original, suspecting, as we 
do, that lie must have occasionally mistaken the sense. 

"My very dear Brother! — The learned have debated whether the 
sight or the hearing merit the preference. Had I been present at the 
disputation, and the examples been such as now lie before me, 1 should 
have declared for the sight. So should I have seen the commissiopers 
who had greeted you, not have heard their evil tidingsf, which report you 
exposed to the dangers of a battle. 

***** 

u Should God in his mercy grant you the victory, this is, (I swear to 
you) more than your negligence (nonckaillance) deserves. How are you 
so ill-advised as to believe that the best Liguist could conceive anything 
more advantageous to his party than that gain of time upon which their 
whole weal depends, but which robs you of all you aim at ? * * * You 
are too slow to do yourself good ; you like better to hazard something 
than to bring it to an end. But each should be done in its due season. 
Neither had I ever ventured to write thus to you, did I not sec herein a 
help against anger. But your ambassador hath too much trust in my 
power to overcome your passions, and in this hope hath prayed me to 
express to you forthwith my displeasure at the far too great patience you 
show towards your enemies. I hope "you may have a little left for your 
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friend. Did not mine age count upon excuse of my boldness, I had not 
run into so many words ; but persons of my sex prate more than the 
wise. Pardon my faults and follow my counsels, that proceed from a 
heart which ceases not to pray God that his hand may everywhere lead 
you t* victory." 

The challenge is headed by Raumer, “ Ompson, English am- 
bassador in Paris to Henfy Duke of Guise, May, 1588.” Now, 
to the best of our recollection, in the year 1588 Sir Edward 
Stafford was still English ambassador to the court of Henry HI., 
and by what combined efforts of French orthoepy, orthography 
and calligraphy, Stafford can . have been transformed into Omp- 
son, we are utterly unable to conjecture. The achievement is, 
however, we doubt not, altogether a French achievement; though 
we must confess our surprise that a German, of Raumer’s re- 
search, knowledge and general accuracy, should not have per- 
ceived and corrected the blunder. And upon this occasion we 
cannot forbear remarking, that, to judge from his treatment of 
English names and titles, England should seem to have engaged 
less of our author's attention than most other countries. To give 
two or three instances taken at random, he calls Beale, the clerk 
of the council, Lord Beale ; Lady Arabella Stuart, the next heir 
to the crown after James I. and his children. Miss Arabella 
Stuart; and Sir Thomas Overbury, Sir Overbury. Such mis- 
takes are certainly of no great consequence, but it is the business 
of him who undertakes to write of a country to be exact in his 
knowledge of it; and we take this opportunity of pointiug out 
these trifling errors, convinced thajt should our pages meet the 
historian’s eye, he will be obliged to us for the hint. We now- 
return to the challenge. 

“ At the residence of the Duke of Mayenne you spoke aloud, in a 
«sep|e1ess and impudent fashion, of my queen, wbose honour, amongst 
loyal and virtuous men, never was called in question, and which to de- 
fend, with word and blade, I am here. I say to you, you have shame- 
lessly lied, and will lie, whensoever you attack the honour of that 

1 >rinceas, who is the most excellent upon earth, and concerning whom 
east of all may he judge who is a traitor, false to his king and countiy, 
as you are. Therefore do I challenge you, with what weapons you will, 
on Jbot or on horseback. Also, you may not believe that I am not your 
equal, for I am of an English family as great and as noble as yours.* 
Appoint me time and place where 1 may repeat mine Recusation and de- 
fiance. If you have only a little courage, you may not endure it j and 
if yon should endure it, I will everywhere proclaim you the most das- 


* When it is recollected that the Duke of Guise was of the family of the German 
soveruigu princes of Lorruin, it will be evident that such a boast would have been non- 
sense from a Mr. Ompson, or a Mr. auvthing like Ompson, however becoming a Staf- 
ford; who coyld trace his descent from Saxon kings. 
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tardly slanderer and the greatest coward in France. I wait your 
answer;" 

This letter is followed by another, dated the 31st of M*v, 
1588. 

“ My Lord of Guise !— You have already received two challenges, 
but as you play the deaf and dumb, I herewith send you the third, and 
if 1 receive no answer to this, L shall publfsh the whole." 

We now turn to the miscellaneous matter in these volumes, 
consisting o£ extracts relative to the finances, military regulations, 
ceremonies, entertainments, &c. of those times, and of descrip- 
tions of Germany, Denmark ancLEnglaud, by Italians, at different 
epochs. From the more miscellaneous extracts we shall select 
what has, perhaps unreasonably, tickled our fancy, namely, an 
account of the eatables daily supplied for the use of Leonora, 
Queen of France, during a visit she paid to her brother Charles V. 
at Brussels, in the year 1544/and then conclude with some of the 
Italian poftraitures of northern countries. 

“ Queen Leonora received daily for her mouth (omitting vegetables, 
soups, pastry, and the like), 128 lbs. of beef, 2\ sheep, f calf, 2 swine, 

2 fat capons, 1 8 fowls, 4 partridges, 2 woodcocks, 2 pheasants, 2 hares, 
24 quails or turtle doves.” 

Perhaps the reader will conclude, as we did whilst reading the 
list, that this was an ample provision for her majesty’s whole 
household? Not at all: it was her private bill of fare, for here 
follows the allowance for her train. 

“ For the kitchen of the suite were daily supplied 2 oxen, 18 sheep, 

3 calves, 12 swine, 60 capons, 48 fowls and pigeons, and 40 head of 
game." 

Surely the perquisites of some of the royal household must 
have been more than candle-ends and cheese-parings. But there 
were no Joseph Humes in those days! . •• • 

We shall now give part of a description of Denmark during 
the thirty years’ war, in 1627, by Torquato Pecchio, secretary to 
Torquato Conti, who then held possession of the kingdom for the 
emperor. We know not whether the simple credulity of the 
writer wjll, in the readers estimation, much impair his credibility 
when he speaks of things only strange. For ourselves, we must 
confess, thdt so implicit a believer .amongst the educated and 
sceptical Italians^ the seventeenth century appears to us a phe- 
nomenon nearly as astonishing as any of the marvels related by the 
worthy secretary. But to his relation. He says — 

“ In Denmark are many villages, not indeed walled, but each having 
its own church and its own clergyman. When one of these dies, his 
widow marries another clergyman, wh^Cannot, however, enter upon his 
predecessor’s cure without the royal approbation. Such norpination pr 

VOL. XI. NO. xxji. I I 
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confirmation is necessary for all ecclesiastics and bishops. Now, in the 
king’s absence, General Conti should grant them, but having no taste 
for the business, he has made it over to a eolonel of artillery. The 
whole country is very populous, and all seem to be well off ; for besides 
beityjf magnificently clad on holidays, not a peasant is found so poor that 
he has not silver spoons and a silver cup. They know how to make 
their urooden, straw-thatched houses so strong and well, and this too, 
without using a single iron nail) that they last long, and are impenetra- 
ble to wind and rain. ^ t 

“ The uncommonly handsome church&^ve, for the most part, five 
naves* and excellent steeples and bells. Many of the towns lie on the 
sea coast, are well built, paved, furnished with squares and fountains, 
and strongly fortified;' Some highways are reserved to the king and him 
whp nays a certain sum of money. 

“ The nobility arc of such a size that I believe St. Christopher must 
bay? been a Dane. The people are generally handsome, fair, of good 
capacity, and addicted to science. There is an ecclesiastic who under- 
stands how, of water, to make wine, of which I myself have drunk. He 
will come to Rome, turn Catholic, and pay his respects to your Emi- 
nence. m 

" There are in Denmark, superstitious enchanters, or conjurors, who 
dress themselves in the most unaccountable guise, as the annexed draw- 
ings will show. Most of these have, however, fled with the king. 

* * * * * 

“ The inhabitants are Lutherans, and speak a language that is not 
quite German, but mixed. When they speak, it sounds as if they were 
weeping. In the islands lying in the ocean a language is spoken that 
nobody understands. (Probably a dialect retaining more of the original, 
old Norse, Buch as is, we believe, still spoken on the Faroe islands.) For 
Want of wood they burn dung, and a certain earth taken from the 
morasses, wh^h they cut in the shape of bricks, and call turta. (This 
oftspurse means turf, but we know not the word. The Danish name 
for turf is toerv.) Their food is cooked in a large kettle, into which 
* th£y y toss all different sorts of things, as flesh, fish, eggs, and the like. 
In the spine way they prepare cheese, which, even when rotten, breeds 
no maggots. 

Men and women wear fur next the skin, and only over that put 
on and clothes. The wooden shoes arc most workmanly made; 
womens’ clothes reach only to the knee. 

“Thp horses are . wilder than in other countries, and live almost 
always fSthe open air. * 

“ In peace-time, people travel post in carriages, (query/ carts,) which, 
for the sake of greater lightness, have no iron about them. On coming 
to a morass they are quickly taken to pieces, add afterwards put to- 
gether again. 

■ “ In Zealand there is a river with a bridge over it, and <on one side 
is jjseH' a cavern. Everybody may pass freely, but so soon as any one 
f^Aot upon the bridge, wht^fs plotting against the king, or aspiring 
tpjbvereign ty, a monstrott? noise is heard in the cavern as though an 
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army were drawing near, and the bridge breaks down. This has been 
seen and heard ; it has happened, and still happens. (The good secretary 
should have explained, whether the bridge has to be rebuilt at the public 
expense after every such exploit or explosion of loyalty, or reinstates 
itself, as we think a bridge of such discriminating powers ought to do.) 

“ All the inhabitants of this country commit one irremissible sin, 
namely, they eat calves, and other young animals. The soldiers, who 
have no consciences, were sp pleased with this custom, that It was ne- 
cessary to prohibit the slaughter of calves. 

w When bride and bridegroom marry, both run to a goal, where a 
bundle of straw has been set up. Whichsoever a^ives first obtains the* 
command at home, the mAn becomes the wife, the" woman the husband. 
The straw is made into a cushion, upon which the young couple kneel 
at Church. 

“ When any body dies, they do not weep and lament, but laugh, eat, 
drink, and dance about the corpses and lay valuables and other things in 
the grave, iii, proportion to their rank and fortune.” 

Enough, and perhaps more than enough, of the Italian mili- 
tary secretary’s Danish wonders. We turn to the Florentine 
(Jbaldini’s soberer, though some eighty years earlier, description 
of England. It is dated A. D. 1551, and, after giving an account 
of the excessive state and ceremoniousness of Edward the Sixth’s 
court, which he however observes was much relaxed since 
Henry the Eighth’s time, Ubaldini thus proceeds: — 

“ The English generally spend their incomes. They eat often, and 
sit as many as two, three, four hours at table, not so much to eat 
all the time, as agreeably to entertain the ladies, without whom no ban- 
quet is given. They are disinclined to exertion, and sow so little, that 
the produce scarcely suffices to support life ; wherefore ^hey eat little 
bread, but so much the more flesh, which they have of every kind, and 
perfectly good. Cakes, made with milk, and cheese are everywhere pre- 
pared, for innumerable herds feed, day and night, in the most fruitM 
pastures. There are no wolves, but exceeding plenty of deer, swine, 
and other game. There is a great deal of hunting and hospitality. 

“ The women do not yield in beauty, agreeableness, dress, and good 
morals to the Siennese, or the most esteemed in Italy. The lords keep 
uncommonly numerous households. 

* * * * * * * 

" The people are, upon the whole, rather tall, but the nobility, in 
good part, sma B, which comes of their frequently marrying rich maidens 
under age. Men and women have a white* skin 5 to preserve, or im- 
prove this natural "colour, the latter are *bled two or three times a year, 
instead of painting like Italian ladies. * ' 
a The men are naturally obstinate, so that if one is obliged to contra- 
dict them, he must not at once butt against them (urtarli), but gradually 
allege his reasons, which they then, thtfbgb their good parts, readily 
comprehend. Many to whom this English . nature was unknown have 
dealt very disadvantageous^ with so suspicious a nation. 

ii£ 
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t( Tbemeaner inhabitants of the towns, and part of the country people, 
are iff disposed towards strangers and believe that no realm upon earth 
is good for anything, except thfeir own ; but they are set right as to such 
ibtmsh* notions by those who have more understanding and experience. 
MeanWhile it is, on this account, not advisable for a foreigner to travel 
about the country $ because it is usual to begin by inquiring whether 
E&f^hraqu well or ill received in his native land. (We might hence 
argpf^ffr^&reigners did not meet with ill usage, save when it was in 
sopie^sprt justified as a measure of retaliation.) But if he have a royal 
passport, he is not only well received everywhere, but forwarded with the 
horses allotted to' court business, or in case of need he may demand 
them from the owners. • 

** Very different IS* this respect is the nature of the great. For there 
is not' a lord in the land who would not gladly have foreign servants and 
nobles about him, paying them* good salaries. The king himself has 
many Italians and Spaniards, of divers professions, in his service. 
These are on good terxUs with the courtiers, who gladly learn Italian and 
French, (for this last purpose Frenchmen might have been, more useful 
than Spaniards,) and eagerly pursue knowledge. He who is wealthy lets 
sops and daughters study, and learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew ; for since 
that storm of Heresy burst upon the country, it is held useful to read the 
ftoly Scriptures in the original tongues. Poorer persons, who cannot 
educate their children so learnedly, yet will not appear ignorant, or quite 
strange to the refinement of the world 5 therefore are they seen on Sun- 
days and holidays, well, ay, better dressed than fits their condition. 
(An odd, but even to the present day not unusual mode of concealing 
ignorance.) Men and women mostly wear fine black cloth, with silken 
well-wrought ribbons and trimmings, and so, following the profuse turn 
of the nobility, do they honour city and court. 

.. Noble ladies are easily distinguished from inferior women, inasmuch 
as those wear ys hat ( ciapperone ), after the French fashion, these a cap or 
head-dress ( aCbonciatura ), of fur or of white linen, according to their 
Station, and English custom. 


Their wedc^ng customs differ not from those of other countries, but 
marry young, and moreover a second or third time 5 nay, some- 
times have Iparried persons engaged themselves provisionally to another 
hrisbatid, |)r another wife, in case t^eir actual partner should die.” 

‘We^gret to 4 fnd, leaving bn the readers mind such an un- 
favourable impression of his countrymen and women, as these 
^nr<Mp|jtive nuptial^pgagementa — the remains, probably, if true, 
~ tftf enjry the Eighth’s matrimonial operations — ibay make; but 


find nothing worth addihg about England, and have not room 
tojr more extracts on other Sachets : we must, therefore, .here take 
leave, wetrust, not for long,pf Friedrich voiuRaumer. 

not, however, in these autograph-loving days, neglect 
that the volumes are enriched with seventy-five, au|o- 


Mi of historical personages of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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Art. X. — Le mie Prigionu Memorie di Silvio Pellicb, da 
Saluzzo. Torino. 1832. 8vo. 

We will candidly confess that the deep interest we have felkin 
the perusal of these Memoirs nowise arises from any grent?syjif+ 
pathy with the actors in Italian revolutions in general. Adfafc- 
ting the oppressive character of the Au«ftrian government of Italy; 
and the undisguised contempt for national feelings and prejudices 
with which it is administered; and therefore conceding to the 
Italians in the fullest manner their right to obtain redress, par 
voie de fait, when constitutional^ representations are disregarded, 
there has been in their late insurrections a union of fool-hardi- 
ness in the conception with faint-heartedness in the execution, ■ 
sufficient to throw discredit on any*cause, and to postpone, per- 
haps indefinitely, the chance of any general and vigorous effort in 
behalf of Italian freedom. In the fate of the actors in these ill- 
advised explosions it is difficult therefore in general to feel much 
interest. If they will set their lives on a cast, they must abide the 
hazard of the die. But exceptions do occasionally occur, and it 
is the very nature of these which must make every man of calm 
judgment regard with an unfavourable eye all such premature 
and hazardous movements ; men, of whom their more scheming 
and worldly associates were not worthy, and who by their firm- 
ness and passive fortitude under adversity, captivity and exile, 
shed a redeeming lustre upon a cause which has little else to re- 
commend it. It is the misfortune, we say, of these rash move- 
ments, that, once commenced, they involve in them, against their 
better judgment, many virtuous and amiable men, who, had they 
been left to themselves, would never have attempted, with means 
so inadequate, and minds so unprepared for a serious and lasting 
struggle, to precipitate their country into the certain miseries ^ 
which must in the outset accompany every revolution, and w^fli 
scarcely even a probable chance of ultimate success^ The wise 
and rational attachment they fee^l for liberty , as beingbut another 
word for the happiness of the community, wo^Jgl have taught them 
how little the interests of liberty , in its true sense, could be pro- 
moted by such attempts, — the failure of which would only afford 
to their stejrh masters a justification pf ^ffieir iron sgpitem of 
coercion, and an opportunity for |pcjreasing its rigour. But 
when once the cry of liberty has bejjfitset up, the very generosity 
and chivalrous nature of such men.prevents them from hanging 
back; they would not needlessly have challenged a gigahtio 
enemy, but they cannot refuse tneir support when called on to 
aid their countrymen in a desperate struggle; and their reward 
too often is, that while tho scheming agitator, who had set the 
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whole in motion, makes his escape, or his peace, on the first re- 
verse of fortune, the disinterested and intrepid, who have adhered 
#to a hopeless cause through good report and bad, are ultimately 
the victims on whom the vengeance of their successful antagonist 
descends. < 

* For men such as these, whose natural disposition is averse 
front the troubled elements of revolution, who, if left to them- 
selves,, Would have pursued the quiet path of philanthropy, of 
science, of literature, but who have been involved by the force of 
circumstances in the movement which rasher heads or more inte- 
rested minds have set in motion : for the GioiaSj Arrivabenes 
and Pellicos of .suffering Italy, we feel that iuterest and sympathy 
which a generous though mistaken self-devotion must always 
Awaltttan When Pellico, therefore, lays before us the narrative of 
his imprisonments, in this simple and beautiful volume, with 
scarcely, a loud complaint, without a single invective, with no 
political disquisition whatever — and where the mild,«benevo1ent 
and pure-hearted character of the author shines out in every page, 
-—men of all parties and political opinions must equally yield to 
the charm which it possesses ; and, whether he look on the revo- 
lutionary movements of Italy with the eye of a liberal or an abso- 
lutist* the reader must equally regret that oue, whose nature seems 
so opposed to conspiracies or political struggles, should have been 
their victim, 

JPor our own part, we will candidly say, that this little work 
see&tt to us more calculated to enlist the sympathies of mankind 
against Austria, to expose the cold-blooded and relentless charac- 
ter of its Italian administration, and to prepare the way for its 
downfall, th|$i any revolutionary movements to which it is likely 
to be expose!!, or the political iuvectives by which it has been 
assailed* It is not from secret societies and Carbonari that Aus- 


r tfjjb has much to fear. Judging from the issue of the Neapolitan 
Piedmggtese revolutions, we should say, there was more peril 
in. one of rallico’s pages than twenty of their swords. Neither 
has* she ntOch to agupreherid froiJNlie rancorous and exaggerated 
tone of those political works in which the character of her Italian 
government has usually been aUacked; % these have in general 
»^)i■^u«stioIla|tem , in their acts, or $ least so ^ptorted and 
oi^r-coj^ured by the violence of political *mcl national prejudice, 
in the minds of calm Observers they frequently produced an 
directly the reverse of what was intended* <But here 
is p.wpk, which appeals, not to party feeling, but to the general 
of humanity, — which does not deal iii vague general- 
anecdotes* but sets forth with truth and sober- 
U^the workings of that system iu an individual case : instead of 
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exaggeration there is rather a studied exclusion of everything 
approaching to violence of thought or expression; and yet no one 
can peruse it without feeling his heart revolt, and his indignation* 
rise, at the system of mean, paltry and persevering cruelty which 
it developes. There might have been some excuse for vfole&t 
and rigorous measures, carried through under the alarm and irri- 
tation excited in the minds of the rulerst by the supposed discovery 
of an extensively ramified conspiracy; but what can be said in 
defence of a system, which, when the danger and the excitation 
are past, labours with studied ingenuity to deepen the miseries of 
solitary imprisonment for life, by exposure to cold and damp in 
winter, and to the suffocating heat of leaden roofs in summer — 
by coarse and revolting food — by labour — by the load of chains — 
by the want of medical assistance, ^ave on particular days — by 
the exclusion of all communication with relatives and friends — by 
every petty refinement, in short, which can render the sufferings 
of the prisoner more intolerable? To us it seems a matter of no 
moment in the consideration of such a system, whether the victim 
was guilty of the crime which was imputed to him or not. That 
ill any civilised country iu Europe, and for any crime whatever, 
above all for political offences, such a system should exist in the 
nineteenth century, is matter of astonishment; and if the Aus- 
trian government does not wish to place itself beyond the pale 
of humanity altogether, and to stand conspicuous as a monument 
of barbarism in the midst of surrounding civilization, it will 
assuredly avail iself of the disclosures which have now been given 
to the world in so affecting a shape, to abolish at once that 
disgraceful apparatus of moral and physical torture to which we 
have alluded. 

The main charm of this book of Pellico lies ill the singular 
calmness and placid beauty of its tone. It is one long tragic 
monologue, and the scene is but a succession of* prisons. A fid* 
yet it presents a picture so interesting of a refinedjmd amiable 
mind labouring against the most trying of earthly calamities, 
long continued and solitary imprisonment; it exhibits him under 
so many touching aspects of weakness or strength— of patient 
mental exertion, or th^ wearine&j and sickness of hope Relayed — 
of the influence of sceptical doubt creeping in upon despondency, 
or the revival of courage and religious faith; it is brightened or 
saddeued by so many little interesting episodes — glimpses of exist- 
ence, as it were, seen through prison bars ; it is instinct throughout 
with so kindly a spirit towards mankind, so anxious a desire to 
discover good eVen in evil, and benevolence beneath the^irtward 
garb of harshness or selfishness, that it possesses the interest of a 
romance combined with th^ truth of reality. It is at once a his- 
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torical document and a psychological picture, drawn, as the 
author himself says, from no motive of personal vanity, but left as 
a legacy to those who may be placed under circumstances as try- 
ing, and with the hope “ that the detail of his sufferings, and of 
the cfinsolations which even amidst the deepest misfortunes he 
stilV found attainable, might impart comfort to their minds ; with 
the^ew of bearing testimony to the fact, that even amidst all that 
he had endured, he had not found humanity so wicked, so desti- 
tute of' exalted feeling, as it had been represented,— of encourag- 
ing all noble spirits to love many, to hate none, — to reserve their 
irreconcileable hatred foi' mean ^imposture, cowardice, perfidy, 
and every moral-degradation, — and of inculcating the once, well 
known; but now too often forgotten truth, that religion and phi- 
losophy can command both 'energy of mind and calmness of 
judgment, and that without their union there can exist no justice, 
no dignity, no certaib principle of action.” — A worthy and ele- 
vated object, and worthily accomplished ! «» 

It may no doubt be possible that something of the subdued 
tone which distinguishes this production may be owing to the fact, 
that it appears under the surveillance of a Piedmontese censor- 
ship; and if so, we are disposed for once to consider the influ- 
ence they have exercised as advantageous to its character. Had 
the work been an ordinary invective against Austrian oppression, 
conceived and executed in the usual perfervid manner of Italian 
partizauship, it would have been forgotten in a fortnight; but this 
calm, classical and moving picture of suffering insinuates itself 
tflesistibly into the heart, and will [ong maintain its hold on the 
memory. 

The name e£ Silvio Pellico must be familiar to every reader of 
Italian poeti^, as one of the most distinguished of the modern 
dramatists of Italy. The glowing and yet gentle spirit, the pure 
f adl $ elevated imagination of the author, is reflected in all his writ* 
ings. Withjmore of tenderness than Foscolo, and more of dra- 
matic skill than Manzoni, he has in his Francesca da liimini, 
founded on the tragic episode m Dhnte, given one of the best 
specimens of a native Italian drama, constructed on the freer and 
deeper principles of the Engjjgh and . Jarman schools. His 
<E^*emiSMa Messina is scarcelymferior.* Beloved and respected 
byta, numerous circle of friends and acquaintances, and admired 
byv>tbe public as a rising ornament of Italian literature, his 
arrest; which took place at Milan in October, 1820, on the 
chargg^ being implicated in a . conspiracy against, the Austrian 
gove^l^tn, excited a deep and general sensation of Sympathy 
mil'Wfjeh After undergoing an examination, as to the particu- 
lars of which he is silent—" being,” as he says, " like an ill-used 
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lover, determined to bear his injuries with dignity, to leave poli- 
tics alone” — he was conducted to the prison of St. Marguerite, 
and consigned to a room on the ground floor, looking out oir a 
court surrounded on all sides by prisons. . 

The first day of imprisonment passed wearily indeed* 9 , The 
gaoler, who had studied the philosophy of imprisonment after 
his way, advised Pellico to kill time Hby taking some wine 'with 
his meals, and when Pellico informed him that he drank none, 

“ I pity you,” said he ; " you will suffer doubly from solitude.” 
He was left to gaze out of the window into the court, to listen 
to the sound of the gaolers’ feet as they walked the passages 
of the prison, and to the half-frenzied songs which at times rose 
from the different cells. He tried to amuse himself by con- 
trasting the purposes to which the building, which had once been 
a monastery, had been originally devoted, with its present gloomy 
application. But the consideration of his own position could not 
be long excluded ; the recollection of a father, mother, two bro- 
thers and two sisters, left at Turin, recurred to him; and Pellico 
felt the truth of the observation, how certainly, in moments of 
sorrow, the remembrance of any supposed unkindness to those 
who should have been dear to us, is sure to rise up in judgment 
against us, and to haunt the mind with unavailing regret. He 
had visited his family about three months before at Turin, but 
occupied by other business, he had had but little time to devote 
to his relations. “ Ah,” observed his mother, who probably per- 
ceived the difference on this occasion, “ I see our Silvio. does not 
now come to Turin to visit us.” This observation of his mother 
now occurred to him; he reproached himself with not having 
shown more visibly, ere it was too late, the aftection he felt for 
them all; and he wept like a child till evening darkened about 
him, and he laid himself down on his hard couch, not expecting to 
sleep. Weariness, however, overpowered him, and he %teflt 
soundly for a time. 

His first feeling on awaking, which he did some hours after, he 
describes as one of despair. Frightful visions of his own fate, and 
that of his family, pursued him in the darkness. He wished they 
had been in their gjfoves before the news of this stroke should 
reach them in Turin. “ Who,” he asked, “ will enable theigi to 
bear it?” At this moment the idea of an overruling God, of the 
consolations of religion, first became seriously impressed on his 
mind; hitherto it had exercised but little practical influence on 
his thoughts, but now, in the^gloom and solitude of Jjis cell, he 
began to dwell upon it long and earnestly, and as h&.cthi so he 
felt his mind grow calm, and a ray of hope seemed to him to 
emerge where all had at first appeared to be despair. The very 
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turnkeys observed the difference in his appearance next morning, 
and congratulated him upon it. “ Yesterday/’ said one of them, 
“ you bad the look of a basilisk, but to-day I am glad to see you 
don’t lpok so rascally. Your rascal always looks worse the se- 
cond day {thra the first. 19 Pellico had been allowed tbe use of a 
copy of Dante and the Bible. Of the former he used to commit 
a canto to 'memory every day, till at last the exercise became so 
mechapjU&l that it ceased to afford any interruption to tbe train of 
melancholy thought. It was otherwise with tbe study of the 
Bible ; for though his attention ht first wandered often, yejt by 
degrees he became capable of meditating on it with fixed atten- 
tion, and of absorbing himself in its perusal to the exclusion of 
every other intrusive thought. The precept, “ Pray without 
ceasing/’ in particular made a* deep impression on his mind, and 
he determined to realize it, by keeping the idea of the Deity con- 
stantly present to his thoughts, and conforming every purpose 
(for there was little room for action) to the Divine will. * Thus a 
traihfud hope and confidence that he wa » not left alone in the 
world, seemed to grow upon him day by day. 

Meantime he thought it bis duty to preserve his spirits and his 
cheerfulness, by finding some objects which might afford interest 
or occupation to his mind* Even in the first few days of his im- 
prisonment he had found a friend. This was a deaf and dumb child 
of five or six years old, whose father and mother had been rob- 
bers, and had fallen victims to justice. . The poor orphan was 
brought up here by the police, with other children in the same 
situation. They lived all together in a room in front of Pellico’s, 
and at times they came out to take the air in the court. 

“ The deaf and dumb boy/' says he, f< came under my window apd 
smiled and gesticulated to me. I threw him a piece of bread ; be took 
it, leaping for joy, ran to his companions, shared it with them all, and 
then returned to eathis own small portion opposite my window, expressing 
his gratitude to me by the smile that beamed in his beautiful eyes. The 
other children looked at me from a distance, but did not venture to ap- 
proach. Tbe deaf and dumb boy had a deep sympathy for me, and one 
not founded on m£re motives of interest. Sometimes be did not know 
what to do with the food I threw him, and made signs to me that he and 
hfc companions had had enough, and gnuld noteat more. If he saw a 
I towards my room, he would give him the bread to return 
Though expecting nothing from me, he would continue to 
gamhol hCk|as4a my window with the most amiable grace, delighted that 
1 shcfutd ^hiov One dev a turnkey promised that he should be al- 
lowed tra|p$ > me in my cefi: the moment he entered he ran to embrace 
my ku^f&rith a cry of joy, I tow him in my arms, and the trans- 
ports v^ppwhicb (^ caressed me are indescribable. What attachment 
mere was ip that pqgjr creature ! How I longed to educate him, to save 
him from the abjecfcondition in which I found him ! 
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“ I never learnt bis name. He himself did not know that be had 
one. He was always gay; nor did I ever see him weep but once, when 
he was beateu, I know not for what, by the gaoler. Strange ! . To live 
in a prison seems the height of misfortune, and yet assuredly this child 
was then as happy as the son of a prince. 1 reflected on this : ^learned 
that it is possible to render the mind independent of place. Let us keep 
imagination in subjection, and we should be well every where. A day 
is soon over, and when at night we lid dowti without hunger or pain, 
what matters it if our bed be placed between walls which are called a 
prison, or walls which bear the name of a cottage or a palace 

Of the consolation and amusement, which his intercourse with 
this poor child afforded, Pellica was soon deprived, by his removal 
to another room, his own being required for a newer arrival. It 
was darker, dirtier, and more comfortless than the former, com- 
manding on one side a view of a court with the windows of 
his former room, and on the other, a prospect of part of the 
prisou for the women. Pellico looked anxiously for some days 
towards his old lodging, to see if he could catch a glimpse of his 
successor at the window'; at last he discovered him to be his 
friend Melchior Gioia. Gioia had, in his turn, been made aware 
what part of the prison was occupied by Pellico. The friends 
could not speak, but they waved their handkerchiefs, and endea- 
voured to express their feelings by silent yet speaking gestures. 
But such intercourse was contrary to the rules of the prison, and 
the turnkey entering, directed Pellico to discontinue it. 

The apartment of Pellico, we have mentioned, adjoined the 
prison of the women; only a wall divided them. Through this 
thin partition, the sound, sometimes of their songs, sometimes of 
their quarrels, reached him; and at night, when all around was 
quiet, he could almost hear their conversation. Among their 
voices there was one that peculiarly attracted his attention. It 
was sweeter than the rest, it was heard more.seldom, and«gave 
utterance to no vulgar thoughts. Sometimes it sang two simple 
verses, 

Chi rende alia meschina 
La sua felicita? 

at other times, accompanied by the rest, the Litany. Without 
seeing its possessor, Pellico formed to himself a most interesting 
picture of this unfortunate and repentant being, and an almost 
fraternal attachment for her. Often was Ire oti the point of call- 
ing to her through the wall, but as often his courage failed him* 
and this little romance of a dungeon ended where it began. 

In the commencement of the year 1821 Pellico was aHowed , 
the comfort of a visit from his friend Count Luigi Porro (in 
whose family he had lived as tutor), and fronrhts father. They 
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could give him no hope of liberation ; it was evident that his im- 
prisonment was to be a long one. His chamber was again 
changed, and this time for the better. The day of his removal 
was a day of events for Pellico. As he crossed the court he again 
saw the deaf and dumb orphan, and again exchanged a parting 
greeting with Melchior Gioia. Oil entering his new apartment, 
he found some French stanzas written on the wall, and signed 
<f The^ Duke of Normandy/* He began to sing them, adapting 
them, as he best could, to the air sung by the unseen Magdalen 
of the women’s prison, — when, to his surprise, a voice from an 
adjoining cell took up the straiu and sang them to another air. 
“ Bravo,** exclaimed Pellico, as he finished. The singer spirited 
him politely, and asked him if he was a Frenchman. Pellico 
told him his name and birthplace, and in return asked the name 
of his companion. The answer was, "I am the unfortunate 
Duke of Normandy.** 

This< was one of the numerous pretenders to the character of 
the sdb^of Louis XVI., who had been imprisoned by the vigi- 
lance of the Austrian Government. He told his story with a 
surprising air of truth and conviction, and a most remarkable 
familiarity with the events of the Revolution, and the family his- 
tory of the Bourbons. Though Pellico gave no credit to his tale, 
lie could not'Kelp admiring the appearauce of candour, goodness, 
and elevation of mind which lie showed in the long and frequent 
conversations which they held together; and yet he reproached 
himself afterwards that he did not fairly tell him at once that he 
disbelieved his pretensions. There was a degree of pusillanimity, 
he observes, in thus appearing to give credit to an imposture, of 
which he afterwards felt ashamed; and still more did lie regret 
that the light and sceptical tone in which his unseen neighbour 
talked of religious subjects had so far influenced his mind at the 
tfim$that he had«been weak enough ill their conversations to dis- 
guise the depth and sincerity of his own convictions. Often and 
often did the recollection of this piece of moral cowardice recur 
to his mind, and excite feelings of contrition and shame. 

On the night of the 18 th February, 1821 , he was suddenly 
awakened by the noise of chains and the grating of locks. Count 
Bolza, the, Commissary of Police, entered his prison, and desired 
hini to dress himself as quickly as possible. In the first moments 
of his surprise the. idea occurred to him that the Count might be 
sent to conduct him to the confines of Piedmont; that he was 
once nwjfc to rejoin his family syid enjoy the sweets of liberty* 
u WhetidKp I going?” said he to" the Count as they got into the 
carriajHpF^ I cabnot tell you till we are a mile beyond Milan.” 
But pifjico sawfthat their course was not towards the Porta 
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Vercellina, and this was a sufficient answer. It was a lovely 
moonlight night; the streets, the houses, the churches, the public 
gardens in which he had walked with Foscolo, Monti, Breme, 
Borsieri, and Porro, could all be recognised as they drove ^long; 
his heart swelled at the thought that he wa& looking at them for 
the last time, and when they passed the gate, he pulled his hat 
over his face to conceal his tears. “ *1 suppose,” he said, after a 
time , t€ we are going to Verona.” “ Farther,” replied the Count, 
€i we are going to Venice, where you are to be consigned to the 
charge of a special commission.” TJhey reached Venice on the 
20th February. • 

Pettico’s destination was the celebrated Piombi , forming the 
upper part of the old palace of # the Doge, and so called from 
their leaden roofs. From his chamber window he looked out on 
the roof of the church of St. Mark, beyond which he could catch 
a glimpse of the extremity of the square with its numerous 
cupolas and steeples. Rising immediately over the roof of the 
church was the gigantic Campanile , which was so near that he 
could even in calm weather hear the voices of the persons who 
were talking oil its top. Crowds of doves fluttered about his 
windows, or rested in the adjoining spires. At one corner of the 
church a small portion of the court of the palace* with a public 
well, were visible; but, from the height of his prison, the people 
in the street beneath looked like children, and their voices were 
lost as they ascended. He felt his solitude more complete than 
even in the prison of Milan. The faces of the men about him 
seemed more solemn and appalling. The gaoler, with his wife and 
family, which consisted of a daughter about fifteen and two sons 
of thirteen and ten years old, had already heard of his name and 
reputation as a tragic poet. They looked upon him at first as a 
sort of magician, and scarcely ventured to utter a syllable m lys 
presence; but by degrees all of them, except the wife, whose 
temper seemed naturally harsh and unamiable, seemed to grow 
accustomed to him. The daughter and the two boys generally 
accompanied their mother when she took the prisoner his coffee 
or his meals, and would often turn round and regard him with a 
deep expression of pity, when the door was about to be locked. 

Meantime the investigation before the special commission*was 
proceeding ; day after day Pellico had to undergo long examina- 
tions; and often he returned to his cell in such a state of excite- 
ment and despair, that he would have committed suicide, if the 
recollection of his family, add the voice of religion, had not 
restrained his hand. Yet this harassing scene of never-ending 
examinations began at last even to shake his refigious faith. He 
neglected prayer — he vented curses on his fellow ipeli and the 
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world;-— be tried to still the agitation of his mind, by singing for 
hours with a forced gaiety; he gossipped with whoever entered 
his cell, and endeavoured to look on all things with a cynical in- 
difference and contempt. 

But happily, these evil days were few. "His Bible, neglected 
in the meantime, had become covered with dust. “ Since you 
have given up reading that large ugly book/’ said one of the 
gaolere little boys to him one day, “ you don’t look so melan- 
choly, I think.” 4t Do you think so?” said Pellico, sorrowfully 
and with a feeling of shanks taking the Bible in his hand, and 
brushing the dust from it. It opened by chance at these words: 
" It is impossible, but that offences must come, but woe unto 
him through whom they cornel It were better for him, that a 
millstone were hung about bis neck, and that he were thrown 
into the sea, than that he should offend one of these little ones.” 
He blushed as he shut the book, and when the boy retired, he 
fell oft hts knees, re-opened the Bible, and amidst tears*, sweeter 
thafi any other enjoyment could have been, he read for an hour, 
and rose with the feeling, that he had reconciled himself again 
to a friend whom he had forsaken, and that he could now 
look oh imprisonment, nay, the scaffold itself, with resignation. 

His solitiftte, however, became still more dreary and complete. 
The two littll?Doys of the gaoler were sent to school; his visitors 
were now reduced to their mother and sister, and even they no 
longer lingered in his room, as they had been accustomed to do. 
The mother’! 1 absence Pellico scarcely regretted, but he felt the 
wanthf die compassionate looks and gentle speech of Angela, 
the daughter, who, though plain, had a certain sweetness of look 
and language which were not without their attractions to a 
solitary prisoner. t€ When she brought me my coffee,” says he, 
VU told me she had made it, I thought it excellent. When 
she said her mother made it, it seemed but tepid water.” De- 
prived of human society, Pellico had recourse to that of the 
insect creation. He feasted large colonies of ants which inha- 
bited hi|. window, and made a pet of a handsome spider on the 
wall, whom he fed with gnats and flies, and who became at last 
so domesticated, that he would crawl into his bed, or on his hand, 
to receive his allowance. It would have been well for Pellico, 
if these had been the only insects to whose visits he was 
exposed, ^ But the extreme mildness of the winter, and the heat 
of the spring, had generated millions of gnats, which filled the 
swelterimoven in which he was confined. The reflection of the 
heat the Jaaden roof was intolerable, while the bed, the 
floor* tie’ walls, the air, were filled with these venomous insects, 
constantly going and coming through the window with their 
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tormenting hum. The suffering produced by the burning heat 
and the stings of these creatures almost drove the prisoner to 
distraction. He applied frequently for a change of prison, but 
no attention was paid to his request. Still, with the assistance 
.of his own firmness df mind, and religious faith, he bore up 
against all these miseries. He determined if possible to divert 
his attention by committing to writing the- thoughts which passed 
through his mind. He was allowed paper, pen and ink by the 
gaoler; but was obliged to account for every sheet lie used, by 
exhibiting its contents. He did not venture, therefore, to make 
use of any part of his allowance of paper for this purpose, but 
contrived to procure a substitute by scratching the surface of a 
deal table smooth with a piece of ^glass, and using it as a tablet. 
And thus, with his hands in gloves, his legs and head wrapped 
up as much as possible from the attacks of the gnats, he sat, 
covering the surface of the table with reflections and recollec- 
tions of the history of his life, and giving vent in this mute 
shape to all the anxious visions that crossed his mind. When 
he heard the gaoler approaching, he used to throw a cloth over 
the table, and place upon it his legal allowance of ink and paper. 

At times again, he would devote himself to poetical composi- 
tion, often for a day or a night at a time. Two tragedies, “ Esther 
of Engaddi,” and “ Iginia of Asti,” and four Cantiche, “ Tan- 
creda,” " Rosilde,” " Eligi e Valafrido,” and “ Adello,”* with 
many other sketches of poems and dramas, — among others, one on 
the League of Lombardy, and another on Columbus, attest the 
undiminished activity and power of his mind, amidst every thing 
calculated to paralyze the intellect, and deaden the heart. As 
there was occasionally some difficulty in getting the legal sup- 
ply of paper renewed when exhausted, the first draft of all these 
was made either on the table, as above mentioned, or oi^th^ 
scraps of paper in which figs and dry fruits h&d been brought 
to him. Sometimes, by disposing of his allowance of food to 
one of the turnkeys, he could procure a sheet or two of paper in 
return, and endure the pains of hunger till the evening, when he 
would request that the Siora Zanze (Angela) would make him 
some coffee stronger than usual. The effect of the liquid, acting 
on avi empty stomach, was to produce a state of mild and pleasing, 
intoxication, which Pellico, having once experienced its soothing 
influence, could not resist the temptation of repeating, even when 
he was not under the necessity of famishing himself during the 


* All these ere included in the two volumes of his “ Operc Inedite,” lately published 
at Turin. To them, and to a stilt more recent volume, " Tie Nuovc Tragedie,” we 
propose to devote an article very shortly. 
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day* : Frequeutly he would abstain from food, merely to enjoy 
the state.of pleasurable sensation produced by this refreshment. 
And grievously was he sometimes disappointed, when, instead 
of the strong cordial beverage which Angela used to send him, 
he received only some weak and watery* potion, manufactured 
by her mother* How important are trifles to a prisoner! These 
occasional disappointments seemed to poor Pellico almost more 
grievous* T than imprisonment itself, and poor Angela on her next 
visit was sure to encounter a torrent of reproaches for having 
broken her word. 

A scene of this kind one day extracted from the poor girl 
the confession that she was in love, — not with Pellico himself, 
(though he pleads guilty to a momentary imagination of that sort 
having flashed across his mind,*) but with a young man of her own 
age. " The course of true love” had, however, at the moment 
been interrupted by a quarrel, and she came to seek a comforter, 
or at least a patient listener, in Pellico. The whole of* this little 
idyFis beautifully given. Gradually, Pellico begins to find that 
Angela was less plain than he had at first thought, nay, that at 
times she had even some pretensions to beauty; her visits began 
to bo anxiously longed for, the touch of her hand confused him; 
and at last, ,pne day, when the innocent girl, in return for some 
ford's of consolation and hope which he had spoken to her, 
threw her arms in a transport of gratitude about his neck, and 
embracedchiin^ as if be had been her father, the agitation he 
experiendfed^was such, that he was obliged to request that she 
would not again honour him with such marks of filial confidence. 
\,Ab§ pja* however, was taken ill, and here her story, much to 
the.d^ippointment of the reader, breaks off as abruptly as Cam- 

S b*s, Some hints dropped by the turnkeys as to the cause 
r disappearance, were of an unfavourable tendency, but 
o gave no heed to them. So it was, however, she returned 
fto more; and now the solitude of his dungeon pressed upon him 
more desolate than ever. It felt,Jie says, like a tomb. 
f Amtignpxfrhab singular incident, however, occurred ..to divert his 
th4n|lMb. : One of the turnkeys; one morning, with a mysterious 
resented him with a letter. It bore to be written by a person 
whib^e ifaihe Pellico conceals, who described himself as an admirer 
of his genius, and requested him, by means of the friendly turn- 
key* to correspond with him. Pellico at first naturally suspected 
this a mere scheme to entrap him into a correspondence 
whieb^gbt be turned against him, but the fact turned out to be 
oflMsrwise. The most singular part of the business, however, was 
the strain which the unknown letter-writer chose to adopt. His 
tetters* instead of touching on his own situation or that of Pellico, 
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consisted of a series of the most audacious and abusive attacks on 
the Christian religion ; and when Pellico, determined not to be 
guilty a second time of the moral pusillanimity he had shown in 
the case of the soi-disant Duke of Normandy, frankly avowed in 
his answers the strength of his own convictions, and the disgust 
which the ribaldry of this modern Julian (for so he chose to term 
himself) had caused him, he only became more impious and inde- 
cent in his replies, till at last Pellico allowed the correspondence 
to drop. Had it been worth any one’s while to divert himself with 
the misfortunes of a poor captive, we ^should almost have been 
disposed to regard the whole of this letter-writing episode as a 
mystification. At a subsequent period of his captivity, however, 
he obtained some information whipli seems to have considerably 
modified his unfavourable opinion of this singular correspon- 
dent. 

Another change of apartment now took place. It was not with- 
out feelings of regret that Pellico quitted even his former dreary 
residence — for here were his ants, his spider ; here the kindness of 
the gentle Angela had helped to wile away many a tedious hour; 
here, in the exercise of composition, in the consolations of devo- 
tion, he had often forgotten his misfortunes. The new room, 
which was also under the Piombi, had two windows, the one 
looking out on the palace of the patriarch, the other, small and 
high up in the wall, could only be reached by placing a chair 
upon the table, but, when attained, commanded a view of great 
part of the city and the Lagune. Here, too, Pellico soon found 
some human objects of interest. In some small apartments 
opposite the larger window lived a poor family, who soon evinced, 
by their kind gestures, the sympathy they felt for the prisoner. 

“ A little boy of nine or ten," says Pellico, “ raised his hand towards 
1 me, and I heard him say, € Mother, mother, they h$ve just put s§gie« 
body into the Piombi — O, poor prisoner ! who are you ?’ — € I am Silvio 
Pellico.’ Another boy came running to the window, and cried, ‘ You 
are Silvio Pellico?’ — ‘ Yes, and you, my dear children ?' — ' } am called 
Antonio S., and this is my brother Joseph.' Then, turning round, I 
heard him say, ‘ What more shall I ask ?' and a woman, whom I sup- 
posed to be their mother, and who stood half concealed behind them, 
suggested kind expressions to the children, who repeated them, and I 
thanked them with the warmest tenderness/’ 

These consolations were renewed every morning and evening; 
when the lamps were lighted, and the windows about to be closed, 
the children used to call from their window, "goodnight, Silvio!” 
and the mother, emboldened by the darkness, would repeat, in a 
voice of emotion, " good night !” 

Suffering and anxiety, which he had now endured for nearly a 
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yoar* begaq to produce their natural effects upon his health. His 
*i)pryea had become so shattered, his frame so weak, and his sleep 
broken, that his mind also to a certain extent gave way. He 
f$U into a state nearly resembling that of Tasso in his prison at 
Ferrlra* ' « 

Yet do 1 feel, at t times, my mind decline, 

But with a sense of its decay : I see 
* * Unwonted lights along my prison shine. 

And a strange demon who is vexing me 
With pilfering pranks and petty pains, below 
The feeling of the healthful and the free ; 

But much to one who long has suffered so. 

Sickness of heart and narrowness of place. 

t 

u My nights,” says Pellico, " became more and more sleepless and 
feverish. In vain I gave up taking coffee in the evening ; my restless- 
ness continued the same. I thought at times, that I consisted of two 
men, one anxious to write letters, the other to do something else. f Well,’ 
Said I* * let us compromise matters ; let us write the letter, but let us do 
it in German, and thus we shall learn the language.’ So for a time I 
continued to write only in bad German, and even in this way I made 
some progress in that study. Towards morning, after a night of wake- 
fulness, sleep would fall upon my wearied brain. Then I dreamt, or 
rathe^ raved, of seeing my father, my mother, or some other dear rela- 
tive, despairing of iny fate 3 1 heard their sobs in my sleep, and would 
awaken sobbing, and terrified. 

" Sometimes, in these short dreams, I thought I heard my mother 
comforting the Test, entering my prison along with them, and addressing 
tq mu the most consoling words on the /luty of resignation $ then, when 
I was rejoicing at the prospect of my own resolution and their courage, 
'she would suddenly burst into tears, and all would weep along with her. 

I cannot describe the agonies which these visions caused me. 

‘‘Sometimes, to escape these miseries, I tried not to go to bed at' all. 
<f JMgpt my light burning all night, and sat reading or writing at my table/ 
But the time always came when I found myself reading, perfectly awake, 
but understanding nothing, and my head incapable of directing my 
thoughts for composition. Then I would try to copy something, but I 
copied, thinking of any thing except what l was writing, thinking only 
of my misfortunes. 

- 49 And yet when I went to bed it was worse. Every position in which 
•IiJay iras intoleetfole to me. I moved about convulsively ; I was obliged 
to rise $ or, if I dropped asleep, those fearful dreams shook roe more than 
. wftPt of sleep. My prayers came with difficulty, yet I repeated them 
<$en,.qot jp maoy words, but in invocations to God — to that God who 
.'tmd united himself with man, and was acquainted with his woes. 

’ “ lp fhfeae terrible nights, my imagination was so excited, that, even 
; wheis awake, I seemed to hear groans, or the sound of stifled laughter, 
in my prison, From infancy I bad never been a believer in witches or 
$$Afh^bi}t now these groans and sounds of laughter terrified me, I 
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knew not why, till I began to doubt whether I were not the sport of 
some unseen and malignant being. Several times I took the light, and 
looked. if any one had concealed himself under the bed to torment me. 
Sometimes I thought they had removed me from the former r^om to 
this, because it contained some trap door or secret aperture in the walls, 
through which my gaolers might inspect my movements, and find a cruel 
amusement in my terrors. Even when st£hding at the table, I thought I 
felt some one pull me by the coat, or a push given to a book on the table, 
or that some one behind me blew upon thellight to extinguish it. Then I 
sprang upon my feet, looked around me, walked about timidly, and asked 
myself whether I were in my senses or not. Of alj I saw I no longer 
knew % what was reality and what illusion, and used to exclaim with 
agony, * My God ! my God ! why hast thou forsaken me !’ ” 

This morbid state which, had it been prolonged, must soon 
have terminated in madness, was brought to a crisis by a violent 
convulsive attack, from which Pellico recovered, exhausted, indeed, 
but freed from the.harassing visions which had been the offspring 
of his disease. A fire, which about this time took place in a 
building adjacent to the prison, and which for a time threatened 
the safely of the prison itself, is described with a force and ani- 
mation that makes us feel as if in our own case, the awful situation 
of a prisoner awaiting, without the power of escape, the approach 
of that devouring element. But another change of situation was 
now awaiting Pellico.. 

On the 1 1th January, 1822, he was informed that he was to be 
transported to the prison of St. Michele at Murano, to receive 
the sentence of the commission. He entered the gondola that 
was to bear him across the^Lagune with mixed sentiments; the 
pleasure of breathing once more the refreshing air upon the sunny 
Adriatic, of seeing the lovely picture of the city and the sky with~ 
out the gloomy framework of prison bars around it, was mingled 
with a feeling of regret at quitting even the dreasy Piombi, vfhei% 
some affectionate recollections were blended with many suf- 
ferings; and with the idea which he could not exclude, that evil 
as had been the past, it was yet possible fhat worse was to come. 
At St. Michele, while awaiting his own sentence, he contrived 
secretly to obtain some intelligence of the fate of his companions, 
who had been arrested along with him. Count Gamillo Lader^hi, 
he learned, had been liberated, as well as Professor Gian Do- 
menico Romagnosi and Count Giovanni Arrivabene. ^faroncelli 
now occupied the prison which had been inhabited by Laderchr; 
Rezia and Canova were confined together ; Professor Ressi was 
dying in a neighbouring cell ; some weeks afterwards he learned 
that be was dead. 

On the 21st of February, Pellico was conducted' to the hall 
of the commission to receive the announcement of his sentence* 

K k 2 
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The president, rising with an air of dignified commiseration, 
informed him that the sentence had been a terrible one, but that 
it had been mitigated by the kindness of the emperor. The sen- 
tence Jiad been death; the mitigation yvas imprisonment for 
fifteen years in the fortress of Spielberg, in Moravia. Pellico 
answered,' “ The will of G^d be done !” “ To-morrow,” said the 
inquisitor, “ I am sorry the sentence must be read in public; but 
the formality is indispensable.” “ Be it so,” said he. “ From 
this moment you will be allowed the society of your friend ;” and 
Pellico was conducted from the hall to embrace once more his 
friend Maroncelli. ‘ 

Next morning they were put into a gondola, and re-conducted 
to the prison at Venice. The scaffold from which the sentence 
was to be proclaimed was in the centre of the Piazetta. Two files 
of soldiers were drawn up from the foot of the Giant’s-staircase, 
down which they descended, to the foot of the scaffojd, along 
which they walked. An immense multitude surrounded it, on 
whose countenances sat marks of terror and pity, though the 
consciousness that every part of the square was commanded by- 
cannon, with lighted matches ready, of course controlled the 
expression of their feelings. A curious recollection at that mo- 
ment Hashed across the mind of Pellico. On that very spot, in 
September 1820 , a month before his arrest, a beggar had said to 
him, " Ah ! signor, I wonder how so many strangers admire this 
place. It is an unfortunate spot.” The observation had indeed 
been verified, and Pellico glanced his eye over the multitude, 
to see whether the beggar was there' to witness the fulfilment of 
his .prediction. At that moment, however, the prisoners were 
directed to turn round and face the palace ; an officer appeared 
on the balcony with a paper in his hand ; it was the sentence ; he 
readmit aloud, and the deepest silence prevailed, till he came to 
the words, condemned to death, when a general murmur of com- 
passion arose. It subsided when the crowd perceived there still 
remained something farther to be read, but revived more loudly at 
the. conclusion : “ Condemned to the carcere duro,* Maroncelli 
for twenty years, and Pellico for fifteen.” The prisoners were 
then i-econd tictej to St. Michele, to await their removal to the 
Austrian fortrelf. 

, . Before they apt out, they received from the German Commis- 
sary, who had just arrived from Vienna, the consoling information 
that be had had an interview with the Emperor, and that his ma» 

* Carcere dure/’ imprisonment accompanied with labour, chains on the feet, sleep- 
ing on bare boards, and miserable food. In the carcere durisdmo the prisoner is 
chained 3 to the wall, so as lo be unable to move beyond a certain distance, and the 
food is only bread and water. 
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jesty hud graciously aunouuced that the days of their iinprisoti- 
ment should be counted by twelve hours instead of twenty-four-?— 
a roundabout way of stating the simple fact, that their actual im- 
prisonment would only be of half the duration of the nominal* 
This was not officially announced to them, but as the information 
was given publicly, there was no reason to doubt that the promise 
had been made. If so, it will be seeu that in Pellico’s case it 
was violated. Everywhere on their route the prisoners were 
received with kindness. Pellico had Teared that this would cease 
when they had crossed the Alps; but jt was not so: in Germany, 
as well as in their native Italy, they were eferywhere received 
with the exclamation, “ yJrme llerren 9 — Poor gentlemen ! 

“ Sometimes,” says Pellico, “ our .carriages were forced to stop as 
we entered a village, before deciding where we were to be lodged. 
Then the people would gather round us, and we heard on all sides 
expressions of compassion that burst from the heart. The kindness 
of these foor people affected me more than even that of tny own coun- 
trymen. How grateful I felt to all ! how sweet is the sympathy of our 
fellow creatures ! how delightful to love them ! 

** The consolation I derived from this mitigated the rancour I felt 
towards those whom I had called my enemies. Who knows, thought I, 
if I could see them more narrowly — if they could but see me — if I 
could read in tlicir souls and they in mine, who knows but I should be 
forced to confess there was no villainy in them, and they to admit that 
there was as little in me ! who knows but we might feel ourselves com- 
pelled mutually to pity, to love each other ! Too often men hate , 
only because they do not know each other j and could they but exchange 
words, they would extend the, .arm of confidence towards one another.” 

They reached their destination on the 10th of April. Unwell 
when he left Venice, the journey had exhausted Pellico’s strength; 
his body was racked witli pain and fever; a continual cough 
preyed upon his constitution. Maroncelli and* he were plafced*in 
two separate cells; and the imperial Commissary, on parting, 
impressed upou them the necessity of the most implicit submis- 
sion to all the rules of the prison. 

About half an hour after Pellico had taken possession of his 
new dungeon, the door opened, and the head gaoler entered. 
The character of this man, who bore the r$uowned native of 
Schiller, unfolds itself with singular beauty, and is one of the most 
delightful parts of the book. On his first entrance, Pellico, suf- 
fering from pain and irritation of mind, received him rather rudely. 
He came to bring him a pitcher of water to drink. 

“ * To-morrow,* said he, * 1 will bring the bread.* * Thanks, good 
man/ * I am not good.' ‘ The worse for you,* I added. * Is this 
chain (pointing to one on the floov) for me?’ 1 Yes, signor, if you 
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should be unmanageable or insolent : but if you are reasonable, we shall 
only put a chain on your feet. The smith is preparing it.* 

* c lie walked slowly up and down, shaking a vile mass of large keys, 
while with angry looks 1 watched his old, gigantic and meagre figure, 
and, in*spite of some lineaments of no vulgar kind, I thought I read in 
his countenance nothing but the odious expression of the most brutal 
harshness. * 

u How unjust are men, when they judge by appearances and accord- 
in|f*io their own hasty prepossessions. The man who I thought was 
rattling his keys joyfully for the mere purpose of making me feci his 
power — whom 1 had conceived hardened by a long course of cruelty — 
was accessible to sentiments of compassion, and made use of this harsh 
tone only to hide the feelings of which he was conscious. He wished 
to hide them, from the fear of being thought weak, or the idea that I 
might prove undeserving of them ; and yet, believing at the same time 
that I was more unfortunate than guilty, he longed to disclose them. 

“ Annoyed by his presence, and still more by the air of a master 
which he wore, I determined to humble him, and said to 1dm impe- 
riously, as I would have done to a servant, ‘ Give me some drink/ 

“ He looked at me as if to say, f Arrogant man, here you must get 
quit of the. habit of commanding.’ He said nothing however, but bend- 
ing his long back, be took up the pitcher and gave it to me. As I took 
it, I observed be trembled ; and attributing this to his age, a feeling of 
compassion and respect mingled with and mastered my pride. 

‘How old are you?’ said I, with a voice of more gentleness. 

* Seventy-four, signor 5 and many misfortunes of my own and other 
people have I seen.’ This allusion to his own misfortunes and those of 
others was accompanied by a new fit of shaking, as he replaced the 
pitcher : and I could not help now attributing it not so much to age as 
to the influence of a generous feeling of sympathy. This idea at once 
removed from my mind all those hostile feelings with which 1 had at 

first regarded him I looked at him more attentively than before, 

end his look was 110 longer displcasiug to me ; and notwithstanding a 
certain air of rudeness in his language, there were in it traces of an 
amiable mind. * The office of head gaoler/ said he, ( has been conferred 
upon me as a place of repose, but God knows if it docs not cost me 
ntore pain than risking my life in battle.* I repented having asked for 
drink with such haughtiness. ‘ My dear Schiller/ said I, taking him by 
the hand, f it is in vain for you to deny it ; I know that you are a kind 
man ; and since I have fallen into this misfortune, I thank heaven that 
ithap given me audt.a guardiau/ He listened to my words, shook his 
bead, than, answered— rubbing his forehead as if at the recollection of 
spine unpleasant thought, ‘ I am a harsh man, signor. I have taken an 
oath which I cannot violate. I am obliged to treat all the prisoners 
without regard to their condition, without indulgence, without allowing 
the least abuse, and particularly the prisoners of state. It is the Em- 
peror's concern, and I must obey/ — ‘ You are an honest man, and 1 
Shall respect what you think a conscientious duty/ — 'Poor gentleman, 
patience, and make allowance for me. i shall be inexorable in my 
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duties ; but my heart — my heart — is filled with anguish at my inability 
to succour the unhappy. This is what I wished to tell you/ . . . Both 
of us were moved. He entreated me to be calm, and to give way to no 
violence, as the prisoners too often did, that he might not be compelled 
to treat me with rigour ; then resuming his harsher tone, as ifr to con- 
ceal from me the depth of his sympathy, he said, ‘ I must go/ He 
turned however, asked me how long I had been so miserably tormented 
with cough, and muttered a curse against the physician because he was 
not to come that evening to visit me. r You have a fever enough to 
kill a horse,' he added : f you will require a mattrass at all events, but 
we cannot give it you till the physician jome3 to order it.' ” 

» " 

Nothing could be conceived more miserable than the situation 
in which Pellico was now placed. Exhausted by cough and 
fever, he had to wait till the usual visiting day of the physician 
arrived, which was not to be till the second day following. No 
change from the coarsest food, no mattrass could until then be 
allowed him. Covered with perspiration, he in vain applied to 
be allowed the use of some of the sheets he had brought with 
him. It was contrary to the rules of the prison, which allowed 
only a sheet per week. At last the physician arrived, who sanc- 
tioned the indulgence of the mattrass, and directed him to be 
removed from his subterranean cell to the floor above ; and this, 
after a special application to Count Mitrowsky, the governor of 
the provinces of Moravia and Slesia, was with some difficulty 
effected. In a day or two Pellico’s prison dress arrived, consist* 
ing of a sort of harlequin suit of two colours, and a shirt as 
rough as hair cloth, with chains for the feet. As the smith fas- 
tened them on, thinking that Pellico did not understand German, 
he observed to Schiller, ‘ I might have been saved this trouble ; 
lie has not two months to live.” “ Mochte es sey n !" (would it 
were so!) exclaimed Pellico, to the confusion of the poor work- 
man, who begged his pardon, and prayed that his prophedjfnflght 
not be fulfilled. 

On the detail of alt the minor miseries of the prison, we will 
not pause; suffice it to say, that if a system could be devised 
for rendering existence intolerable, it seemed to have been dis- 
covered and carried into execution in the prison of Spielberg. 
The only consolation the prisoners experienced was the obvious 
though ineffectual desire which the officials felt to mitigate their 
sufferings, even with no inconsiderable risk to themselves. Often 
Pellico was obliged to refuse the finer bread, which the servant 
who cleaned out his room would secretly put into his hands from 
perceiving his inability to swallow the black bread allowed to the 
condemned; and often, when Schiller would in the same Wjty 
bring him a bit of boiled meat, though he confesses be epeld 
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have sometimes almost snatched and devoured it, he felt himself 
obliged to. reject his kind offering, from the feeling that if the 
practice was persisted in, it would, in all probability, be disco- 
vered, and that the kind-hearted gaoler might be the sufferer. 

We prefer turning to some of those incidents by which the 

f loom and suffering of the prison were occasionally mitigated. 

’ellico had more than once 4ieard in the neighbourhood of his 
celjjthe sound of some Italian song, but it was generally soon 
suppressed by the sentinels. One evening, however, when the 
sentinels had been less attentive, Pellico distinctly heard the song 
sung in the cell adjoining his ovvn.^ His heart beat rapidly, he 
sprang from his pallet, and called through the wall, “ Who are 
you, unfortunate man? — I am Silvio Pellico.” “ O Silvio/* an- 
swered his neighbour, “ I know' you not by sight, but I have loved 
you long. Come, let us to the window, and talk in spite of our 
gaolers.” It was Count Antonio Oroboni, a young man of 
twenty, imprisoned on a charge similar to his own. Their con- 
versation was soou interrupted by the threats of the sentinels, 
who had positive orders to prevent all communication between 
the prisoners; but at last, by watching the moments when the sen- 
tinels were farthest off in making their rounds, and talking iii a 
whispering tone, they found themselves able to converse every- 
day, though without seeing each other’s faces. A warm friendship 
sprang up between them. They related to each other the events 
of their lives — they tried to impart to each other comfort and 
hope. Oroboni shared the strong religious feelings of Pellico; 
aud even Pellico himself derived lessons of resignation and 
Christian charity from the tone in w hich 'the youth of twenty spoke 
of his sufferings and his oppressors. 

The prisoners at Spielberg were allowed a walk of an hour 
twice a week, between two guards, upon a platform of the castle, 
cotitnttiding a view of the city of Briinn and a large tract of 
surrounding country. The path to it led along the range of the 
prisons in which all the Italian prisoners were confined, with the 
exceptidn of the unfortunate Maroncclli, who still languished iu 
his subterranean cell below. Each used to whisper to Pellico as 
he, past “ Buon passeggio!” (a pleasant walk,) but he was not al- 
lied to return their greeting. The people from the town, who 
were occasionally on business at the castle, used to gather into 
groups as he passed, and cry, §t There is one of the Italians!” 
and sometimes, thinking that he did not understand them, they 
would shake their heads and say, •• That poor gentleman will soon 
grow old, he has death in his face It was with difficulty, in 
facVthiat Pellico was able to drag himself and his chain so far as 
the platform, and once arrived there he used to throw himself on the 
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grass; and remain there till the expiration of the hour allowed him. 
The guards stood or sat beside him, and gossipped together. Both 
were good natured and kind, and one of them, Krai, a Bohemian, 
was well acquainted with Klopstock, Wieland, Goethe, ^chiller, 
and* the best German writers. Of these he used to recite long 
passages with intelligence and feejing, vyhile Pellico lay aiid 
listened beside him on the grass. A touching little episode fol- 
lows, which we shall give in the author’s own words. 

44 At one extremity of the platform were the apartments of the super- 
intendant; at the other lived a head gaoler, witl^ his wife and infant 
son. Whenever 1 saw any one tome out of these buildings, I used to 
rise and approach them, never failing to be received with maiks of cour- 
tesy and pity. • . 

“ The wife of the superintendant had long been ill, and was declining 
slowly. She sometimes made herself be carried out on a sofa into the 
open air. I cannot describe with what emotion she expressed the com- 
passion she felt for us all. Her look was very gentle atid timid, and yet, 
timid.as it was, it used sometimes to rest as if with intense and inquir- 
ing confidence on those who spoke to her. 

“ I said to her one day, smiling: 4 Do you know, lady, that you have 
some resemblance to a person who was dear to me ? bhe blushed, and 
replied, with a serious and amiable simplicity, 4 Do not forget rue then, 
when I am gone. Pray for my poor soul, and for the poor little infants 
I leave behind me.’ 

“ From that day she could not leave her bed. I never saw her more. 
She languished a few months longer and then died. 

“ She had three sons, beautiful as cupids, and one of them still at the 
breast. The poor creatufe often embraced him in my presence, and said, 
‘ Who knows who will become their mother after me. Ah ! whoever it 
may be, may God give her the bowels of a mother, even for those who 
are not her own!’ And then she wept. A thousand times I have re- 
membered that prayer and those tears. 

4C When she was no more, I often embraced the children, antavMi 
tears in my eyes repeated their mother’s prayer. I thought of my own 
mother, and of the ardent prayers which her loving heart doubtless of- 
fered up for me. And I exclaimed with sobs, f O happier that mother 
who dies and leaves behind her her children in infancy, than she who 
lives to have educated them with every care, and to see them taken from 
her ! 

,c Two kind old women used to accompany the children, one of them 
the mother, the other the aunt of the superintendant. They wished to 
know all my history, and I related it to them shortly. * 

14 'How unfortunate we are,* they would say, 'that we can do nothing 
to assist you. But be assured we shall pray for you, and jf your pardon 
some day arrive, it will be a day of joy for all the family. * 

44 The former of them, whom I was in the habit of seeing most fre- 
quently, possessed a wonderful eloquence in imparting consolation.. , I 
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listened to her with filial gratitude, at>d treasured her words in my 
heart. * 

She told me things I knew already, which yet struck me as new; — 
that misfortune does not degrade a man, unless he be a worthless one, 
but ratter elevates him ; — that if we could understand God’s counsels 
we should frequently see cause to think the conqueror more to be pitied 
than the vanquished, the exulting than the afflicted, the rich than the 
destitute ; that the special grace shown to the unfortunate by our Saviour 
should reconcile us to our situation, and that we ought to glory in the 
crbsa which was borne by him. 

“ But these two good old women, whose company gave me such con- 
solation, were soon. Tor family reasous* obliged to leave Spielberg, and 
the children no longer came upon the platform. How deeply did these 
losses afflict me! 1 ’ 

* ji 

The health of Pellico, which had at first improved a little by 
the change of lodging, now began rapidly again to decline. 
Severe head-acl^es, with violent fever, and dreadful spasms of the 
chest, tortured him day and night. In their conversations he 
mentioned his situation to Oroboni. He too, who had long been 
declining, was one evening worse than usual. " My friend,” said 
he, “ l perceive the day is not far off when one of us two will 
no longer be able to come to the window. Every time we salute 
each other may be the last. Let us hold ourselves prepared, 
therefore, the one to die, the other to survive his friend.” Poor 
Oroboni's presentiment was correct. Various discharges of blood 
from the lungs in rapid succession, and followed by dropsy, 
showed that he was destined to precede his friend. He soon be- 
came aware of his situation, and often looking towards the bury- 
ing ground of the castle, of which his window commanded a 
view, he would express to Pellico the deep pain it gave him, 
notwithstanding all his efforts at resignation, to think that his re- 
mum were destined to moulder beneath a German instead of an 
Italian sky. After lingering till June, 1825, he expired, his last 
words being, ** I pardon from my heart all my enemies.” His 
patience had won the hearts of all his attendants. Kubitzky, 
the sentinel, who had attended the bier to the grave, and who 
knew his wish, said to Pellico, with a degree of delicate feeling 
which surprised him, * I have marked his burial place exactly, that 
if any of his friends should obtain permission to carry his bones 
to his owii country* they may know where they lie.’ ” 

His death was followed by that of Antonio Villa, another of 
Pellico’s companions in misfortune. Even poor Schiller, worn 
out with age and infirmities, was removed from the active duties 
of gaoler, and could no longer by his kindness soften the rigour 
of imprisonment. 

** From the time he left us he was often unwell, and we inquired for 
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him with the anxiety of children. When he got a little better, he used 
to come and walk under ouf windows ; we hailed him, and he would 
look up with a melancholy smile, and say to the sentinel, in a voice that 
we could overhear , € Da sind meine Sohne,’ (there are my sons!) 

“ Poor old man, what grief it gave me to sec him totteriiljg feebly 
along, without being able to offer him the support of my arm ! 

“ Sometimes he would sit down on §the grass and read the books he 
had lent to me. That I might recognise them, he would read the titles 
to the sentinel, or repeat some extract from them. For the mos^part 
the books were stories from the almanacks or other romances of little 
value, but of good moral tendency. Aftcs several relapses of apoplexy, he 
was conveyed to the military hospital, where he shortly died. He had 
amassed some hundred florins, the fruit of his long savings; these he 
had lent to some of his fellow soldiers, and when his end approached, he 
’ called them about him and said, * I have no relations, let each of you keep 
what he has in his hands. I only ask that you will pray for me.' 

" One of these friends had a daughter of about eighteen, who was 
Schiller’^ god-daughter. Some hours before his death the good old man 
sent for her. He was no longer able to speak distinctly, but be took a 
silver ring, the last of his possessions, from his finger, and put it upon 
her’s. Then lie kissed her, and shed tears over her. The girl sobbed, 
and bathed him with her tears. He dried her eyes with his handker- 
chief; then took her hands and placed them on his eyes; — those eyes 
were closed for ever!” 

While friend after friend had thus been taken from him by 
death, one comfort was at last vouchsafed to Pellico. Maron- 
celli was allowed to share his cell. A new stimulus was given 
to both for a time by this indulgence. The liberation also of 
two of the prisoners, whioh took place about this time, (Solera 
and Fortini,) one of whom had been condemned to fifteen, and the 
other to twenty years’ imprisonment, revived their hopes that at 
last the hour of deliverance would approach even for them. The 
end of 1827 they thought would be the term a of their imprison- 
ment; but December past and it came not. Then they thought 
that the summer of 1828 would be the time, at which period the 
seven and a half years’ of Pellico’s imprisonment terminated, 
which, from the report of the emperor’s observation to the 
commissary, they had reason to think were to be held equivalent 
to the fifteen, which formed the nominal amount of the sentence. 
But this too past away without a hint of deliverance. Meantime 
the effects of his long subterranean confinement began to show 
themselves in Maroncelli by a swelling of the knee-joint. _ At 
first the pain was trifling, merely obliging him to halt a -little as 
he walked, and indisposing him from taking his usual exercise. 
But an unfortunate fall, in consequence of the snow, which was 
already beginning to cover the ground, increased the pain so 
much, that after a few days the physician recommended the re- 
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ruoval of the fetters from his legs. Notwithstanding this, however, 
he grew daily worse: leeches, caustics, ‘fomentations were tried in 
vain, they merely aggravated his pangs. 

“ Maroncelli,” says Pellico , 99 was a thousand times more unfortunate 
than myself \ but O, how much did I suffer fflr him. The duty of 
attendance would have been delightful to me, bestowed as it was on so 
dear a friend. But to see him wasting amidst such protracted and cruel 
tortures, and not to be able to bring him health — to feel the presenti- 
mqit that that knee would never be healed — to perceive that the 
patient himself thought death more probable than recovery — and witli 
all this to be obliged at every ilfstant to admire his courage and serenity 
—Ah ! the sight of this agonized me beyond expression ! 

st Even in this deplorable condition, he composed verses, he sang, he 
discoursed, he did everything to deceive me into hope, to conceal from 
me a portion of his sufferings. He could now no longer digest nor 
sleep ; he grew frightfully wasted $ he often fainted $ and yet the moment 
he recovered his vital power again, he would endeavour to encourage me. 

“ His sufferings for nine months were indescribable. At Iasi a con- 
sultation on his case was allowed. The chief physician came, approved 
of all the physician had ordered, and disappeared, without pronouncing 
any further opinion of his own. 

“ A moment afterwards, however, the sub-intendant entered, and 
said to Maroncelli — c The chief physician did not like to explain 
himself in your presence ; he was apprehensive you might not have suf- 
ficient strength of mind to endure the announcement ot so dreadful a 
necessity. 1 have assured him, however, that you do not want for 
courage.* 

“ ‘ I hope,* replied Maroncelli, * I have given some proof of it by suf- 
fering these pangs without complaint. WJiat would he recommend V 
“ 9 Amputation, Signor ! — except that seeing your frame so ex- 
hausted, he has some hesitation in advising it. Weak as you are, do 
you think yourself able to bear the operation ? - Will you 11111 the risk ? 

“ 9 Of death }— And should I not die at all events in a short time, if 
this e*M be left to take its course V 

“ 9 Then we shall send word immediately to Vienna, and the moment 
the permission is obtained’ — 

91 9 What! is a permission necessary?* 

** * Yes, Signor. 

“ In eight days (!) the expected warrant arrived. The patient* was 
carried into a larger room. He asked me to follow him. ‘ I may die,* 
said he, 9 under the operation ; let me, at least, do so in the arms of a 
friend. ‘ I was allowed to accompany him. The Abate Wrba, our con- 
fessor, (who had succeeded our former confessor, Paulowicli,) came to 
administer the sacrament to the sufferer. This act of religion being 
over, wrfSvaitcd for the surgeons, who had not yet made their appearance. 
Maroncelli employed the interval in singing a hymn. 

99 The surgeons cauie at last : there were two of them* one the ordi- 
nary household surgeon, that is to say, our barber-surgeon, who bad 
the privilege, .as matter of right, of operating on such occasions 3 the 
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other a young surgeon, an 6l$ve of the school of Vienna, and already 
celebrated for his talents, xhe latter, who had been despatched by the 
governor to superintend the operation, would willingly have performed it 
himself, but was obliged, in* deference to the privileges of thg barber, 
merely to watch over fts execution. 

“ The patient was seated on his bedside, with his legs hanging down, 
while I supported him in my arms. A # ligature was attached round the 
sane part, above the knee, to mark where the incision was to be4SAde. 
The old surgeon cut away all round to the depth of an inch, then djpw 
up the skin which had been cut, and continued to cut through the 
muscles. The blood flowed in torrents from the arteries, but these were 
'soon taken up. At last came tfie sawing of the bone. 

** Maroncelli never uttered a cry. When he saw them carry away 
the leg which had been cut off, he gave it one melancholy look, then 
turning to the surgeon who had operated, he said, ‘ You have rid me of 
an enemy, and I have no means of recompensing you/ There was a 
rose standing in a glass near the window. ( May I request you to 
bring n!e that rose Y said he. I took it to him, and be presented it to 
the surgeon, saying, f I have nothing else to present to you in token of 
my gratitude/ The surgeon took the rose, and as he did it, dropt a 
tear.” 

Amidst so much that is calculated to inspire the profoundest 
disgust at the whole system of the Austrian prison discipline, it 
may be right to mention that the emperor himself, who had pro- 
bably heard of the courage and resignation with which Maroncelli 
had borne his hard fate, specially directed that his diet during his 
recovery should be of the most restorative kind, and should be 
sent him from the kitchen of the superintendant. One would 
have thought that after nine years of captivity, followed up by 
such a scene as that we have just quoted, an instant order for his 
liberation would have been rather “ more German to the matter.” 
But this suited not the unbending rules of state. The cure yas 
completed in about forty days, after which P£llico and thc*muti~ 
lated Maroncelli, with his wooden stump and crutches, were again 
consigned to their old prison, improved, however, so far, by the 
removal of the partition which had formerly divided it from the 
cell once occupied by the hapless Oroboui. 

Are not our readers tired of this long detail of misery, un- 
adorned as it is in our pages by the exquisite language and»deep 
pathos of the original? We fear they must; and therefore passing 
over many events to which he has contrived to impart variety and 
interest — the visits of successive imperial commissaries from 
Vienna, the changes of gaolers, the fluctuations of hope and fear 
as to his ultimate liberation — let us turn at once to the catas- 
trophe of this dungeon drama. 

, The 1st of August, 1830, was a Sunday. Ten years had now 
nearly elapsed since Pellico had first been imprisoned ; eight and 
a half pince he had been consigned to the carcere duro of Spiel- 
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berg. Pellico had returned as usual^from mass; he had been 
looking from the terrace upon the cemetery where the dust of 
Oroboni and Villa reposed, and thinking^that his own would shortly 
be laid beside them. The prisoners were preparing their table 
for their meal, when Wegrath, the superintendent, entered. “ I 
am sorry,” said he, “ to disturb your dinner, but have the good- 
ness to follow me — the director of police is waiting for you.” As 
this"gentleman’s visits generally indicated nothing very pleasant, 
th^prisoners, it may be supposed, followed their guide somewhat 
reluctantly to the audience-room. They found there the director 
and the superintendant, the former of whom bowed to them more 
courteously than usual, then taking a paper from his pocket he 
began —' u Gentlemen, I have the pleasure, the honour, of an- 
nouncing to you that his majesty the emperor has had the kind* 
ness — Here he stopped without mentioning what the kind- 
ness was. 

• 

“ We thought/' says Pellico, “ it might be some diminution of punish- 
ment, such as freedom from labour, the use of books, or a less disgusting 
diet. 4 You do not understand me then,' said be. ‘ No, Signor. Have 
the goodness to explain what this favour is.' * Liberty for both of you, 
and for a third, whom you will soon embrace/ One would suppose this 
announcement would have thrown us into transports of joy. Yet it was 
not so: our hearts instantly reverted to our relations, of whom we had 
heard nothing for so long a period, and the doubt that we might never 
meet them again in this world so affected our hearts, as entirely to neu- 
tralise the joy which might have been produced by the announcement of 
liberty. 

“ * Are you silent/ said the director of police ; 4 1 expected to see 
you transported with joy/ ‘ l beg of you/ I answered, * to express to 
the emperor our gratitude; but, uncertain as we. are as to tbe fate of our 
families, it is impossible for us not to give way to tbe thought that some 
of them who are depr to us may be gone. It is this uncertainty that 
oppresses our minds, even at the moment when they should be open to 
nothing but joy/ 

" The director then gave Maroncelli a letter from bis brother, which 
allayed his anxiety. He told me, however, he could give me no. tidings 
of my family, and this increased my fears that some accident had be- 
fallen them. 

“ \ Retire,' said be, 4 to your room, and in a short time T shall send 
to you the third individual to whom the emperor's clemency has been 
extended/ We went and waited with anxiety. Perhaps, we thought, 
it i$4he poor old man Murani. We thought of mauy ; there was Done, 
in fact, who had not our good wishes. At last tbe door opened, and We 
saw that our companion was to be Andrea Tonelli, of Brescia.* We 
conversed til! evening, deeply pitying those whom we were to leave be- 
hind. At sunset the director of police returned to rescue us from this 
ill-omened abode. Our hearts groaned as we passed before the prisons of 
our friends, at the thought that we could not take them along with us. 
Who knew how long they were destined to languish there!— how many 
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of them to be the slow victims of death ! A soldier’s cloak and cap were 
placed on eaeb of us, and in our'old galley-slave attire, but divested of our 
chains, we descended the fatal hill, and were conducted through the city 
to the prisons of the police. It was a lovely moonlight night. The 
streets, the houses, the people whom we met, all appeared to m£ so de- 
lightful, so strange, after so many years, during which I had looked on 
no such spectacle, . . , After four days the commissary arrived, and the 
director of police transferred us to him, putting into his hands at the 
same time the money we had brought to Spielberg, and that produceS 
by the sale of our books and effects, which was delivered to us at th^ 
frontier. The expense of our journey was liberally defrayed by the 
emperor.” • * 

The weakness of Pellico’s health when he set out from Briinn 
rendered it necessary for him to remain for some time in Vienna, 
for the sake of medical attendance. His anxiety to depart, it may 
easily be imagined, was not lessened by the news of the three days of 
Paris, wlpch reached him on his arrival. It is a singular coin- 
cidence that the day on which the French re volutiou broke out was 
that on which the emperor had signed the warrant for their libera- 
tion. Pellico knew not however what baleful influence the state of 
matters in France might have upon the views of the emperor, and 
began to fear that thougli they might not again be recommitted to 
their Moravian prison, they might be transported to some imperial 
town, far distant from their native country. While visiting the 
palace at Schonbrunn as he began to be convalescent, in company 
with the commissary, whose presence was still required, and 
Maroncelli, the emperor passed, and the prisoners were directed 
to stand a little aside, that the sight of their miserable figures 
might not annoy him. At last, however, the warrant arrived for 
their departure from Vienna. Another attack of illness seized 
Pellico at Bruck ; but, tormented by the home- sickness of the 
mind, he considered the sickness of the body as comparatively 
unimportant, and after being bled and taking a liberal supply of 
the medicine which had formerly relieved him (digitalis), he in- 
sisted on their route being resumed. They crossed through 
Austria and Styria, and entered Carinthia : at. jPeldkirchen 
they had to halt again, till new orders for their route should 
arrive. At last they came — Italy-~was to be their destination ! 

“ I exulted," says Pellico, “ along with my companions at the news, 
but still the thought occurred that some terrible disclosure for me might 
be at band, that father, mother, or some one most dear to me migkrtfe 
no more. My depression of spirits increased as we approached Italy. 
The entrance to it on that side has few charms for the eye ; or rather, 
the traveller descends from the beautiful mountains of Germany into 
the plains of Italy, by a long, sterile, and unlovely track, which gives to 
foreigners but an unprepossessing idea of 6ur country. , The dull 
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aspect of the country contributed to render me more melancholy. To 
see once more our native sky, to meet with human faces whose features 
bore not the aspect of the north, to hear on all sides our own idiom, — 
all theje melted my heart, but with an emotion more akin to sorrow 
than joy. How often in the carriage did I cover my face with my hands, 
pretend to be asleep, and weep. Long years of burial had not indeed 
extinguished all fhe energies fcf my*mind/but alas! they were now so 

afijjve for sorrow, so dull, so insensible to joy ! Pordenonc, 

Xonegliano, Ospedaletto, Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, reminded me of so 
many things ! A young man who had been my friend, and had 
perished in the Russian campaign, had been a native of the first ; Co- 
negliano was the place where the Venetian turnkeys told me poor Zanze 
(Angela) had been conducted during her illness ; in Ospedaletto an 
angelic and unfortunate being Jiad been married, now no more, but 
whom 1 had loved and honoured once, whose memory I love and honour 
still. In all these places, in short, recollections more or less dear 
crowded upon me, in Mantua particularly. It appeared to me but yester- 
day since 1 had come thither with Ludovico in 1815, with Porro in 
1820. The same streets, squares, palaces, — but how many social 
differences ! How many of my acquaintances carried off by death, how 
many in exile ! A generation of adults whom I had seen but in infancy ! 
And to be still prevented from flying from house to bouse, to inquire after 
one, to impart consolation to another ! To complete my distress, Mantua 
was the point of separation between Maroncelli and myself. We 

5 sed a melancholy night. 1 was agitated like a criminal on the evening 
ore he receives his sentence of condemnation. In the morning I 
washed my face carefully, and looked in the glass, to see whether it 
bore traces of weeping. I put on as far as possible a tranquil and smil- 
ing air ; I repeated a short prayer to God, hut in truth my thoughts 
wandered, and hearing Maroncelli already moving about on his crutches, 
and talking to the servant, I ran to embrace him. Both seemed to 
have collected their courage for the separation. We spoke with some 
emotion, but in a strong voice. The officer of the gendarmerie who 
too«to conduct him to the frontiers of Romagna was come ; he must 
depart immediately — one embrace — another — he entered the carriage — 
lie disappeared, and I remained as if annihilated. 

“ I returned to my room and prayed for the poojr mutilated being, 
separated from his friend. I have known many excellent men' but 
none more affectionately social than Maroncelli; none more alive to all 
ttfe refinements of gentleness, none more inaccessible to attacks of bad 
fiuftioar, or inore constantly mindful that virtue consists in a continual 
.exercise and interchange of toleration, generosity, and good sense. O 
thou ! my companion through so many years of sorrow, may heaven 
btess thee Wherever tb>u mayst be destined to breathe, and grant thee 
.friends who may equal me in attachment, and surpass me in worth !* 

* Maroncelli shortly afterwards went to Florence, where he was not allowed to re- 
main long, the government having ordered him away, in consequence of the expressed 
'wishes of that of Austria. He is now in Paris; and we observe that a French trans- 
ition of Pellico’s Memoirs, With notes by him, is announced for immediate publication. 
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“ We set out the same, morning for Brescia, where our other fellow- 
captive took leave of me. Hero he learned, for the first time, that he. had 
lost his mother, and the sight of his tears wrung my heart at parting. 
Grieved, however, as I was for so many causes, the following occurrence 
almost extorted a smile from me. \ On the inn table there lay a fi ay bill, 
which I took up and read ; e Francesca da Rimini, Opera per Musica. — 
Whose is this opera ? * said I to the waiter. — ‘ Who may have composed 
the music,' said he, € 1 know not, but, in short, it is that Francesca da 
Rimini, which every body knows.* ‘ Every body,* said I,— ‘ you are Sms- 
taken. I who am but just arrived from Germany, wbat can I know abotff 
your Francescas V The waiter, a young fel}ow with a rather haughty and 
truly Brescian expression of countenance, looked it me with disdainful 
pity. ( Signor, we are not talking about Francescas. We speak of one 
Francesca da Rimini, I mean the tragedy of Signor Silvio Pellico. Here 
they have turned it into an opera, spoiling it a little, but all's one for that.’ 
* Ah ! Silvio Pellico,’ said I, € I think I have heard of him. Is not 
that the political agitator who was condemned to death, and afterwards 
to the cargere duro some nine or ten years ago V — I ought never to have 
uttered that jest. He looked round, — then at me, — grinned so as to 
show two and thirty handsome teeth, and if he had not heard a noise at 
the time, I verily believe he would have knocked me down. 

“ He went on murmuring to himself, ‘ agitator ! agitator 1 ’ But 
before I left, he had got hold of my name. He could then neither 
ask questions nor answer them, nor even walk about, such was his dis- 
traction and surprise. He kept gazing at me, rubbing his bands, and 
exclaiming, c yes sir,' * coming sir,' without knowing the. least what he 

was about Another delay took place at 

Novara. On the morning of the 16th Sept, the final permission 
arrived. And from that moment I was liberated from all surveillance. 
How many years had elapsed sihce I had enjoyed the privilege of going 
where I would, unaccompanied by guards. I set out about three in the 
afternoon. My travelling companions were a lady, a merchant, an en- 
graver, and two young painters, one of them deaf and dumb. They 
came from Rome, and I was gratified to learn that they were acquainted 
with the family of Maroncelli. We spent the night at Vercdli. The 
happy morning of the 1 7th September dawned. Our journey proceeded : 
How slow the conveyance seemed ! It was evening ere we reached 
Turin. . 

“ Who can attempt, to describe the transport, the .consolation iny 
heart received when T again saw and embraced father, mother, and 
brothers. My dear sister Josephine was not there, for her duties detailed 
her at Chieri, but she hastened as soon as possible to join our happy 
groupe. Restored, to these five objects of my tenderest affection, I 
was— I am the most enviable of mortals. Then, for all these pat 
sorrows and present happiness, for all the good or ill which fate may 
have in store for me, blessed be that Providence in whose bands, men 
and events, with or without their will, are but wonderful instruments 
for the promotion of its all- wise and beneficent ends !” : 

So ends this pure strain of gentle and devotional feejing, leav- 
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mg at its close an impression on the mind like that produced by 
soft and melancholy music* We w etc unwilling to interrupt the 
course of the narrative by any reflections of our own, and now 
we* have lingered on it so long, that we have left ourselves* no 
room for any, had they been called for. ©ne observation, how- 
ever, we must mpke, in the justice of which we think every one 
will concur, that a book lik*e this could not have appeared at a 
acceptable time than the present ; that the spirit of religion, 
S^umhnity, resignation, and Christian charity, which it breathes, 
usd the simple, subdued, {aid natural tone in which these Senti- 
ments are embodied, contrast most favourably with those. hideous 
pictures of crime, those af^f^ately voluptuous or loathsome 
exhibitions of vice, those physical horrors, that affected contempt 
for all generous sentiments, that fierce and relentless spirit of 
pride, hatred, and selfishness, which have of late contaminated 
our own literature, and still more conspicuously that of France. 
These ** Prison Thoughts” of’Pellico may teach us, that it is not 
necessary to heap together impossible miseries, in order to touch 
the feelings; nor “ on horror's head horrors accumulate,” in order 
to excite the dormant sympathies ; nor to make the hero of the 
tale a ruffian, an atheist, or a misanthrope* in order to invest his 
character with dignity and originality ; nor to hurry the reader 
through a series of violent and startling contrasts, in order to 
stimulate the edge of curiosity. They should teach 119 that it is on 
the simple, the natural, the gentler elements of feeling, not on 
the uncommon or the overstrained, that our sympathies must 
permanently repose; and that though novelty may for a time 
give a fleeting popularity to compositions inculcating the affec- 
tation of indifference, selfishness, and contempt foi 4 the ties which 
bind man to his Maker and his fellow men, those better feel- 
illgg are too deeply engraved on the heart to be ever eradicated, 
or even long held in abeyance. The fate of this book, we are 
convinced, will prove, that when a writer has the manliness to 
avow the sincerity *of his belief, the depth and stability of his 
attachment to his fellows, his confidence that, even in this world, 
foil as it is of deceit and suffering, “ virtue is no name, and 
li^jbpiitess no dream,” — and does this too amidst every thing cal- 
Cinafod to shake his faith, and deaden his feelings, he will find 
^fit aUdfonce,” and that not few. And Signor Pelfico may be 

K red that filadieenng, elevated, and%anquil pictures of the 
lan hearjl wn^unrive for the instruction and Consolation of 
other»,when the* hollow, glaring, and disturbed phantasmagoria 
which we have alluded is deservedly forgotten. 
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, Art, XI. — Annuaire pour VAn 1833, prisenti au Roi par le Bureau des 

Longitudes . ( Notices Scientifiques par M. Aragp.) ISmo, Paris. 

A&ong the opinions or prejudices relative to the phenomena of the 
natural woild, which mankind seem to have adopted by common con- 
sent, there is none which has prevailed more universally, or from an 
earlier period of time, than that of the tnoon’s influ<Sice on the terres- 
trial .atmosphere and the state of the weather. It is in vain that4)U[~ 
losophers affirm they can trace no physical connexion between fh& 
moon and the effects ascribed to her; to the sailor, the a^ridwT 
tyral labourer, and indeed the great mass of pankind, the influ- 
ence of the moon on the weather is ( a fact established by every-day 
experience, the truth of which it wftlld be absurd to call in question. 
Whether the notions so universally diffused on this subject are to be 
referred to the class of vulgar prejudices, or have any foundation in 
fact, is a question which M. Arago has discussed at considerable length 
in the excellent little annual whose title we have now copied. In the 
present slate of science such a discussion may to some appear super- 
fluous ; but the labour of the philosopher is not thrown away when it 
tends to eradicate even a single prejudice. For this reason, and be- 
cause the subject is in itself really very curious, we are induced to 
present our readers with a brief abstract of M. Arago* s very interesting 
paper. 

The first question which M. Arago undertakes to examine is, whether 
the moon exercises any influence on the rain. The data on which he 
founds his remarks are derived from a series of observations pub- 
lished by M. Schiibler, a professor at Tubingen. They comprehend a 
period of twenty-eight years, and were made at the following places, 
namely, at Munich, from 1781 to 1788; at Stuttgard, from 1809 to 
1813; and at Augsburg, from 1813 to 1838. From the comparison of 
these observations it appears that the maximum number of rainy days 
takes place between the first quarter and the full moon, and the mini- 
mum between the last quarter and the new moon. The number of 
rainy days in the last of these intervals is to that iij the first as 606 ID 
845 ■, or in round numbers, as 5 to 6. And this proportion is not only 
true of the twenty years taken together, but also^of the separate groups 
of four years, which give Analogous numbers. We are therefore to 
conclude, if we put faith in the observations, that it rains more fre- 
quently during the increase than during the wane of the moon. 

The above results are confirmed by a series of observations 
made at Vienna, and discussed by Pilgram in the year 1788. On JOO 
repetitions of the r same phase, Pilgram found the falls of rain to be 
as follows ; new n&on 36* mean of the two quarters 35, full moon 39 ; 
consequently, at Vienna, m, well a# at Augsburg and Stuttgardr^t 
rains more frequently’ on the day of the full than on tha^of the new 
moon. 

Another element remains to be taken into consideration, namely, the 
moon’s distance from the eartfi, which, admitting the lunar action on 
the atmosphere, it is natural to suppose will have a marked influence on 
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the phenomena. In fact, Schiibler found that during the 571 anoma- 
listic ^evolutions of the moon which take place in twenty-eight years, 
the number of rainy days included within the seven days nearest the 
perigee were 1169, and within the seven days nearest the apogee 1096. 
From the, observations at Vienna, Pilgram foupd 'that during 100 lu- 
nation?, the number of rainy days at the perigee were 56 ; and at the 
apogee, £0 Only. WThus, other circumstances being alike, the nearer the 
moon is to the eaith, the greater are the chances of rain. 

Confining ourselves/' says Arago, “ to the principal results, it seems diffi- 
cult to resist the conclusion that the moon exercises an influence on our atmo- 
sphere; that in virtue of this influence rain falls more frequently towards the 
second octant than at ally other epoch of the lunar month; and lastly, that the 
chances of rain are fewest between the last quarter and the fourth octant.” 

The influence of the moon on /.he terrestrial atmosphere seems also 
to be rendered evident by observations of a different kind, namely, the 
mean heights of the barometer at the different lunar phases. On cal- 
culating a series of observations made at Padua by the Marquis Poleni, 
and extending over a period of 45 years, Toaldo found that the mean 
height of the barometer at the quarters is greater than its mean height 
at the syzygies, and that the difference amounts to 0.46 millimetres. 

From the observations of M. Flaugergues, made at Viviers in the 
department of Ardeche, and comprising a period of 20 years, there re- 
sult: mean height at the quarters 755.81 millimetres; mean height 
at the syzygies 755.89 ; difference 0.42. 

From a series of observations made in the Royal Observatory at 
Paris, and discussed by Bouvard, the following results were found : 
mean height at the quarters 756.59 millimetres ; mean height at the 
syzygies, 755.90; difference, 0.69. 

Thus we have three distinct series of .observations, made at places 
considerably distant from each other, and all pointing to the same 
conclusions. The chances are small that such an agreement is merely 
accidental; and it seems a fair inference that “ the moon, in our cli- 
mates, does exercise an action on the atmosphere, very small indeed, 
bfct Nearly indicated by the comparison of a large number of baro- 
metric observations. Few, we should think, will be disposed to attach 
much value to the mimite differences above noted. 

Admitting, howeverfthe lunar action on the atmosphere to be esta- 
blished, the next question is to determine its nature. Now the moon 
can be supposed to act on the atmosphere only in one of three ways : 
either by its attraction; by the light which it reflects; or by obscure 
emanations of an electric, magnetic, or unknown nature. As the lunar 
action, ef whatever nature it is, causes an inequality of pressure, indi- 
cated by the barometrical observation!, it would appear, a priori , most 

r mble that it is exercised in the way of attraction. On this subject 
Arago enters into a pretty long argument/ through which our 
limits wtU]aot permit us to follow him. The result however is, that if 
the effects of the lunar attraction on tire atmosphere are at all sensible, 
they must follow a law. entirely different from that which is indicated 
fey observations. In fact, it is easy to see, that if the varia- 
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tioft of atmospheric pressure arises from the attraction of the moon, it 
ought to be precisely the sarile at the new and full moon, and. also at 
the first and last quarters* But according to the observations of 
Flaugergues, the difference of pressure attains nearly its maximum 
at the quarters, when, according to the theory, it ought entirety to dis- 
appear. We may remark, that this subject was examined many years 
ago by M. Bouvard, who satisfactorily demonstrated that the atmos- 
pheric tide, so far as it depends on the same cause which produces th e 
tides of the ocean, and is governed by the same laws, is altogeffier 
inappreciable. The conclusion therefore is, that “ the inequalities ifl* 
pressure indicated by observation musyt be referred to some cause 
different from attraction ; to some cause certainly depending on the 
moon, but of which the nature and mode of action still remain to be 
discovered.” 

M. Arago next proceeds to the examination of the popular opinion 
regarding the influence of the phases of the moon on the changes of 
the weather. From the observations computed byToaldo, the ratio of 
the number of changes of weather to the number of no changes at the 
different phases of the moon, was found to be as follows : New moon, 
6 to 1 ; Full moon, 5 to 1 ; First quarter, 2 to 1 ; Second quarter, 2 
to I ; Perigee, 5 to I ; Apogee, 4 to 1 ; that is to say, of seven new 
moons, six were accompanied with a change of weather, and at one of 
them there was no change ; of six full moons, five were attended with 
a change ; and at the quarters, the changes were twice as frequent as 
the continuance of the previous weather. 

These results would be decisive of the question, if their accuracy 
were beyond suspicion ; but, independently of the arbitrary sense that 
may be attached to the term change of weather , it appears that Toaldo 
“ does not content himself with attributing to the phases of the moon the 
changes which take place on ' the very day of the phase ; he classes also, 
in the same category, the changes of the day that precedes and follows. 
In certain instances, lie even extends the lunar action to the second day 
before and after the phase. In adopting such bases, is it to be won- 
dered at, that the moon has appeared to be endowed with so powerful 
an influence ?” * 

The result of Pilgram’s observations at Vienna is entirely differ- 
ent. During a hundred lunations, the number^Df changes of weather 
on the days of the respective phases, were as follows : 

New moon ... 58 Perigee .... 72 New moon in apoge&64 
Full moon . . . 63 Apogee .... 64 Full moon in perigee 81 
Quarters .... 63 New moon iu perigee 80 Full moon in apoggs 68 

It results from the simple inspection of this table that, with regard 
to the changes of weather, the new moon is the least active of all th e 
phases. The contrary is proclaimed by popular opinion. The obser- 
vations, nevertheless, from which the table is deduced, extend over 52 
years ; and as Pilgram was himself a believer in the lunar influence, it 
may be inferred, mat if he committed errors, they wotald not have a 
tendency to militate against his own preconceived notions. 

Among the ancients the opinion was universally entertained that the 
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different aspects of the moon furnish mxo prognostics of the future state 
of the Weather. 

u Ifj” says Aratus, a on the third day of the moon the horns of the crescent 
are shara and well defined, the sky will continue serene during the whole of 
the month.” c 

This is a notion which we believe to be very prevalent at the present 
day among the peasantry of our own country. The following is the com- 
mentary of Arago : 

In reality, when the moon in the evening begins to disengage herself from 
the sun’s rays, she has always the^form of a crescent, terminated by two very 
sharp horns ; but if thermosphere happens to be troubled, the horns appear 
enlarged. This enlargement, however, is a mere optical illusion, and is occa- 
sioned by strongly illuminated clouds, in apparent contact with the moon, and 
seeming to form a constituent part o£ her body. The fine extremities of the 
crescent are then lost as it were in the parasitical light which surrounds the 
moon, and become invisible to the naked eye. All this is rendered evident by 
employing a telescope, which destroys the illusion.” 

Many other aphorisms of the same nature might be quoted from 
Aratus, Theon, Theophrastus, Pliny, and other ancient writers on rural 
affairs. But they may be dismissed with the general remark that they 
had their origin in that ignorance which confounds signs with causes , and 
are now disregarded, excepting by the most illiterate and credulous. 
They are besides at total variance with the theory of the influence of the 
phases. 

The agency of the moon has not been confined, in popular opinion, to 
the changes of weather ; she has been allowed in all ages and countries 
to exercise a direct and important influence on organic life. Many of 
the opinions vulgarly entertained on this head are curious, and arc founded 
on well established facts ; the error lying^ not in the observations, but 
in the theory which makes the moon the cause of phenomena of which 
she is only the silent and unconcerned spectator. We may mention one 
or two of the most remarkable. 

" It is generally believed, especially in the neighbourhood of Paris, that the 
mdbnjsfa certain months has a great influence on the phenomena of vegetation. 
The gardeners give the name of red moon (lune rousse) to the moon which, 
beginning in April, becomes full either about the end of that month, or more 
usually in the course of Ifclay. In the months of April and May the moon, 
according to them, exercises a pernicious influence on the young shoots of 
plants. They maintain that they have observed during the night, when the 
shy is clear, the leaves and buds exposed to this light to become red, that 
is to say, to be frozen, although the thermometer, in the free atmosphere, stood 
several degrees above the freezing point. They also assert, that it the rays of 
the moon are intercepted by clouds, and thereby prevented from reaching the 
plants, the same effects do not take place, under circumstances perfectly similar 
in rather respects with regard to temperature. These phenomena seem to 
indicate that the light of our satellite is endowed with a certain frigorific in- 
fluence; yet, on directing the most powerful burning-glasses or the largest 
reflectors towards the moon, and placing the most delicate thermometers in 
their feci, bo effect has ever been observed which could justify so singular a 
conclusion. Hence with philosophers the effects of the April moon are now 
referred to theilass of vulgar prejudices, while the gardeners remain convinced 
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of the accuracy of their observations. A beautiful discovery, made some years' 
ago by Dr. Wells, will enable us* I think, to reconcile two opinions in appear- 
aoce bo contradictory. 

“ No one had supposed, before Dr. Wells, that terrestrial substances, except- 
ing in the case of a very rapid evaporation, may acquire, during th® night, a 
different temperature from that of the surrounding air. This important fact is 
now well ascertained. On placing little masses of cotton, down, &c. in the open 
air, it is frequently observed that they acquire a temperature of six, seven, or even 
eight centigrade degrees below that of the surrounding atmosphere. The sragjs 
the case with vegetables. We cannot therefore judge of the degree ofcold 
with which a plant is affected during the night by the indications of a thernff^ 
meter suspended in the free atmosphere :^he plant may be strongly frozen , 
although the air remains constantly^ several degrees above the freezing point . 
These differences of temperature Detween solid bodies and the atmosphere 
only rise to six, seven, or eight degrees of the centesimal thermometer, when 
the sky is perfectly clear. If the sky is clouded, they become insensible. 

u Is it now necessary to point oul the connexion between these phenomena 
and the opinions of the country people regarding the April moon ? 

“ In the nights of April and May the temperature of the atmosphere is fre-* 
quently only four, five, or six centigrade degrees above zero. When this hap- 
pens, plants exposed to the light of the moon— that is to say , to a clear sky— ; may 
be frozen, notwithstanding the indications of the thermometer. If the moon, 
on the contrary, does not shine — in short, if the sky is cloudy, the temperature 
of the plants does not fall below that of the atmosphere ; and they will conse- 
quently not be frozen, unless the thermometer indicates zero. It is therefore 
quite true, as the gardeners pretend, that under thermometrical circumstances 
precisely alike, a plant may be frozen or not, according as the moon may be 
visible or concealed behind clouds. If they are deceived, it is only in their 
conclusion, in attributing the effect to the light of the moon. The moon’s 
light is, in this case, only the index of a clear atmosphere ; it is only in con- 
sequence of the clearness of the sky that the nocturnal congelation of plants 
takes place ; the moon contributes to the effect in no way whatever ; although 
she were hid under the horizon, ihe effect would not be different." 

The explanation here given is perfectly satisfactory, and may be ex- 
tended to some other notions that have prevailed respecting the lunar 
influence. For example, it is said by Pliny and Plutarch, and is at the 
present day generally believed in the West Indies, that “ the mooiyhqjis 
a copious humidity on bodies exposed to her rays , 4 and that her light 
hastens the putrefaction of animal substances." This opinion is, to a 
certain extent, countenanced by facts : ** 

“ A body exposed to the light of the moon — that is to say, to a clear sky, 
becomes, in consequence of ita^ radiation, colder than the surrounding air. 
Under these circumstances the air deposits a portion of its humidity on the 
cold surface of the body, which is neither more or less than the phenomenon 
of dew, as analyzed by Dr. Wells. Now, animal substances become much 
sooner putrid when moist than when dry. Tl?e observation of Pliny and Plu- 
tarch is therefore correct in all its details. It was only necessary to reform the 
theory, and acquit the moon of the mischief ascribed to her." 

Again, it is a commonly received opinion that the light of the moon 
darkens the complexion. If such an effect is produced by exposure to 
the moon’s rays, its explanation must be sought for elsewhere than in 
the action of the lunar light, as is demonstrated by the following fact. 

“ Of all known substances, the chloride of silver is that of which the colour 
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suffers the greatest and most rapid change on exposure to light. But a plate 
of this chemical compound, exposed for a lodfc time to the light of the moon 
condensed in the focus oftb powerful burning glass, is observed to lose nothing 
of its primitive whiteness/' 

Nevertheless, the popular opinion is perhaps mot altogether destitute 
of foundation. The skin exposed to the light of the moon — that is, to a 
clear sky — probably acquires, like dead substances placed in the same 
circumstances, a temperature several degrees below that of the surround- 
irigTKr. It is true that the animal beat is incessantly repairing the de- 
fisat occasioned by radiation ; yet, “ who would affirm that the physical 
conditions under which an intense local cold places the epidermis may 
not alter its texture aftd modify its shade V* 

We shall conclude our extracts, with the following striking passage, 
from which it might almost be inferred that M. Arago himself is in- 
clined to allow the moon to retain a portion at least of that influence she 
has been so long supposed to possess in the affairs of the terrestrial 
wprld. 

Hippocrates had so lively a faith in the influence of the stars on animated 
beings, and on their maladies, that he very expressly recommends not to trust 
physicians who are ignorant of astronomy. The moon, however, according to 
him, only acted a secondary part ; the pre moderating stars were the Pleiades, 
Arctyrus and Procyon. 

“ Galen shewed himself, in this respect,) a zealous disciple of Hippocrates ; 
but it was the moon to which he assigned the chief influence. Thus the 
famous critical days in diseases — that is to jay, the 7th, the 14th, and the 21st, 
were connected with the duration of the p rincipal phases of our satellite, and 
the lunar influx became the principal pivo t of the system of crises .” 

u With regard to the theory of lunar ir fluence on disease, it still counts a 
goodly number of partisans. In truth, I tnow not if the circumstance ought 
to astonish us. Is it not something to ha re on one’s side the authority of the 
two greatest physicians of antiquity ; and jambng the moderns, that of Mead, 
Hoffman, and Sauvage ? Authorities, I admit, are of little weight in matters 
of science, in the face of positive facts ;j but it is necessary that these facts 
exist, that they have been subjected to severe examination, that they have been 
skilfully grouped, with a view to extract from them the truths they conceal. 
Now, .pas this procedure been adopted! with regard to the lunar influ- 
ences f Where do we find them refuted by such arguments as science would 
acknowledge ? He who ventures to treat, « priori, a fact as absurd, wants pru- 
dence. He has not reflected on the numerous errors he would have committed 
with regard to modern discoveries. I asli for example, if there can be any 
thing in the world more bizarre, more incredible, more inadmissible, than the 
discovery of Jenner ? Well ! the bizarre, tne incredible, the inadmissible, is 
found to be true ; and the preservative against the small-pox is, by unanimous 
consent, to be sought for in the little pustule that appears in the udder of 
the cow. I address these short reflections fp those who may think that in 
this article I have taken an unnecessary troubJe/'Jjj^^p 4^ 
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Art. XII. — Qtiadro della Storta Letteraria di Armenia , esfcesa da Mods* 
Placido Lukias Somal, Arcivcscovo di Liunia, 1SI Abate-Gencrale della 
Congregazione dei Monad Amieni Mechitaristi di San Lazzaro. — 
(A Sketch of the History of Armenian Literature, by Placido*Lukias 
Somal, Archbishop of Liunia, and Abbot-General of the Congregation 
of Armenian Mecnitarist Monks of St* Lazarus.) Venice. 1829. 

We have no intention of betraying the incautious reader into the ins- 
tigation of a study which he may judge so unprofitable as the language 
and literature of Armenia ; nor in fact did we cherish the wish insi> 
diously* to perpetrate such a literary guet-a-pens, would the volume now 
before us offer a decent pretext fdt accomplishing the meditated purpose, 
although unexceptionably adapted to that which we actually have in view. 
This Qitadro supplies not a fragment pf Armenian composition, in prose 
or rhyme, to translate. It is simply an historical sketch", written in 
Italian, of Armenian literature, recording the epochs of its glory, its de- 
cay, and its revival, and enumerating its principal authors, together witl^ 
their works. Could we ask a happier occasion of doing three things we 
avow our desire to do? —namely, satisfying the interest which we conceive 
Lord Byron's fancy for these Armenian Monks must have awakened in 
the minds of his admirers, touching that apparent anomaly, an Armenian 
monastery in Italy ; directing the attention of the studious to a line of 
research hitherto, we apprehend, little more than a dead letter, save to 
an exceedingly limited number ; and informing the great mass of general 
readers, who probably have no other idea of Armenians than as vagabond 
pedlars in outlandish garb, of some few curious facts respecting the lan- 
guage and literature of a little knowu and much despised race. 

We shall speak, first, of the Mechitarist Monastery of San Lazzaro; 
over which the learned prelate the author of the book before us, now 
presides, and its origin. 

Most of our readers are, we presume, aware that the larger portion of 
Armenia forms part of Turkey in Asia, as also, probably, that the indus- 
trious natives, who, in pursuit of gain, traverse every province of the 
Turkish dominions, abound at Constantinople, whei£ they are in^plged 
with several religious establishments. But not so 'many may be equally 
aware that the Armenian Church is divided by a great schism; some- 
where about one half, both of clergy and laity, having attached them-' 
selves to the Roman Catholic creed, who are condemned as heretics by 
the adherents to the old Orierftal Church, and in their turn reprobate as 
heterodox those of their brethren who persevere in the faith of their 
forefathers* At Constantinople, these last predominate; or did so at least 
in the year 1700, when Mechitar Pedrosian, a Catholic Armenian, 
founded a new monastery* in the Moslem capital, of which he was himself 
appointed abbot. Being persecuted by the adverse sect, he fled wMrivis 
monks to theMorea, then subject to Venice, and established his monastery, 
to which he attached an academy, at Modon. Here both flourished, but 
not permanently. The More> reverted to tbe.Ottoman sceptre, and in 
1717 the worthy abbot transferred his monastery and academy to Venice, 
where upon the island of San Lazzaro, one of the more detached of the 
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60, 70, or 130 (geographers are not agreed as to the number) islets 
which constitute the substratum of the inhabited portion of Venice, it 
has ever since remained and prospered. In honour of its founder it is 
called Mecbitarist. 

Abbcft Mechitar, during the remainder of his»life, diligently and suc- 
cessfully exerted himself, taking advantage of a situation that enabled 
him to combine the knowledge « of Europe with that of his native land, 
to render his monastic college the principal seat of Armenian erudition 
aSTd^clucation. Thither all such or his countrymen as desire a superior 
degree of cultivation for their offspring habitually send their sons for 
instruction. The best Armenian printing press extant i6 the Mecbitarist, 
from which pre$%iss\ies a newspaper,* permitted by the Turks, under 
certain restrictions, to circulate among their Armenian subjects ; and 
neither the monks nor their superiors neglect any of the opportunities 
for improvement that they possess.' Their chief literary occupations are 
indeed more useful to their less enlightened countrymen than interesting 
to strangers, namely, translating into Armenian the classic works of 
France, Italy, England, and Germany. But that in this endeavour to 
enrich Armenia with the treasures of Europe, they do not undervalue 
their native lore, we have practical demonstration in the interesting 
work of which we are now about to offer a very brief abstract. 

But before we speak of Armenian authors and their works, we must 
mention one fact concerning the language, which is important, namely, 
that the language of literature is not that of ordinary life and business. 
The former is called Uaican, from Haico, the reported progenitor of the 
nation; the latter Armenian. This appears, however, to be a modern 
distinction, the relative condition of the two languages being now what 
that of all the languages derived from the Latin was during the middle 
ages, when French, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese, were but so many 
corrupt jargons, each in its own country called emphatically the vulgar 
tongue, in which scholars no more thought of writing than wc should of 
inditing this article in broad Yorkshire, had the chance of birth made 
that dialect our especial vernacular. Thus the Armenian language and 
lit$ratoire of the nineteenth century offer us an interesting living illustra- 
tion or one of the cb'afacteristics of the middle ages. 

< We now turn to the Quadro. In it our learned prelate has recorded 
the names and merits of upwards of 220 authors, besides those whom he 
qualifies as unknown, meaning thereby that their names only are known, 
from being mentioned or quoted by compatriot writers. Amongst these 
220 we find historians, theologians, poets (chiefly sacred), philologists, 
geographers * and mathematicians ; but the first two classes constitute 
a large majority. Of course we shall not follow our author through the 
li»t, but content ourselves with extracting from his details a short 
aosBDgt of the origin, fall, and revival of Armenian literatute, and men- 
tioning one or tw& of the names which are still esteemed the glory of 
their country and language. 


* Among these we may notice the “ Travels of Macarius/’ published by the Orien- 
tal Translation Fund Committee, which throw much light on what may be called the 
“transition geography” of history. 
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The most learned Armenian antiquaries do not, we believe, pretend to 
trace their literature further back than about 160 years before the Chris-' 
tian era, when two Parthian brother princes, Arsaces and Val arsaces, 
reigned over Persia and Armenia. The latter monarch* being a lover 
of letters, was inquisitive touching the cicumstances of his kingdom in 
time past, and employed Marabas Catina, whom our reverend author 
calls “ a very learned man, and indeed one of the most sublime geniuses 
of those times,*' (something of a compliment when we recollect what 
those times were,) to write a history of Armenia. Marabas obeyed, 
collecting his materials from old Persian documents preserved at Nintf- 1 
veh, and laid open to his examination by Arsaces, king of Persia, as 
well as from other sources. He Completed his task down to the very 
period at which he wrote, and the work is said to have earned him the 
title of the Armenian Herodotus. Hp was followed by some half-dozen 
historians and Heathen theologians, if we may so designate believing 
writers upon mythology, and, our Mechitarist abbot doubts not, by a mul- 
titude of others altogether forgotten. But even of the commemorated 
few, and«of the Armenian Herodotus himself, the names and the nature 
of their works is all we know or can hope to know. Their productions 
have long been lost, but have not thus become quite valueless, inasmuch 
as they were the sources whence later Armenian writers, who have sur- 
vived, compiled their works. 

The authors who lived in the fourth century of the Christian era are 
the first whose writings have been preserved. Christianity then pre- 
vailed in Armenia, her writers were princes and prelates; and this is 
esteemed what the abbot of San Lazzaro calls the first, and we should 
rather term the beginning of the golden age of literature, — a period, be 
it remembered, when classical literature was fast decaying. 

But the fifth century was the real golden age of Haican literature, 
which thus, for a while at least, seems to have thriven in proportion as 
classical splendour faded away. This century was fruitful in authors, 
and was further distinguished by two events important to the progress 
of learning. The Armenians had till then had no alphabet of their own, 
indifferently using Greek, Syriac, and Persian characters. Early in the 
fifth century Mesrop Masdoty invented an appropriate Haican alphabet 
of thirty-eight letters, still called, in honour of the inventor, Mesropian, 
and employed as capitals, since others, of more convenient form, have 
supplanted them in common use. About tbe same time schools were, 
by the favour of the Armenian* sovereign, instituted throughout Armenia, 
and the scholars there trained exerted themselves in producing Haican 
versions of the Bible, and of the master-pieces of Greece and Rome.* 
To these circumstances we may probably ascribe tbe great developement 
of native talent that ensued. 

One of the most .distinguished authors who now appeared was 
bishop Moses Chorenensis, or Chorenabyi, according to the Armenian 
formation of a surname for the , birthplace. Besides innumerable inva- 
luable translations, he wrote a history of Armenia, (relying for the early 

* Oor learned prelate some years since published a Quadro of translations into 
Armenian. . 
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part upon our friend Marabas, and many others, of whom the names 
only have descended to modern times,) & treatise upon rhetoric, and a 
treatise upon geography, all of which, together with some homilies, have 
been preserved, as well as some hymns still habitually sung in the Ar- 
meniai^ church service. A number of smaller works, which bis reverend 
panegyrist denominates operette , have entirely or partially perished j and 
of Moses Cliorenabyi’s Commentaries upon Haican Grammar only a 
few fragments remain, inserted as quotations in the productions of later 
atuTfnore fortunate writers. Moses’ History of Armenia was printed in 
TBngland, in the first half of the last 1 " century, by the sous of the cele- 
brated W. Whiston, and most judiciously with a Latin version, as at 
that time no Englishman, and only two continental scholars,* under- 
stood Haican. 

As wc desire only to attract some portion of attention to Armenian 
literature and its Mechitarist cultivators, what we have said of the mul- 
tifarious labours of Archbishop Mose^Cborenabyi may suffice as a sam- 
ple of the kind of authors who adorned or constituted this golden age. 
With the fifth century the era closed, and the remainder of our history 
may be briefly despatched. In the sixth century Haican literature first 
remained stationary, and then began to decline. With every succeeding 
century, to the sixteenth inclusive, the decline became more decided, 
more rapid, and the very genius of the language was corrupted by 
attempts to assimilate its grammar to the Latin. Nevertheless we do 
not mean to sjay there were no authors during this contemned period : 
on the contrary, they abounded, but, in a literary sense, they were worth- 
less, and some are even accused of writing in Armenian, not Haican. 
A few histories, however, national, Tartar, Arab, &c., some of them in 
verse, and deserving esteem for the information they contain, are care- 
fully preserved even of the worst times. 

In the seventeenth century Armenian schools and colleges arose in the 
east and in the west 5 Armenian printing presses were set up in various 
towns, and Armenian literature began to revive. Again i historians, 
theologians, and poets wrote in choice Haican, and amongst the rest the 
oijly improiisatore mentioned by our author flourished, Nerses Moghensis, 
or IVfoghabyit In 'the eighteenth century the revival was complete, 
very much owing to. the zealous^ and judicious exertions of the already 
commemorated Me&itar Pedrosian. His academy still yields excellent 
scholars in their own and other languages, and Armenian literature pro- 
mises fidr to participate in the vigorous stimulus which throughout Eu- 
rope, literature seems in these latter times to have received. The only 
reason we see for apprehending that it may not fully keep this promise, 
is tBo disadvantage of writing in a dead language, not in that of impulse 
and passion that in which we think, feel, converse, and transact all the 
hmb^gss of life# ^ 

* These two singularly erudite philologists were La Croze, librarian to the king of 
Prussia, and Schroeder, Professor of Oriental Languages at Marburg. 
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i$-±Les Consultations du Docteur Noir, Stdlo , ou lei DiMes 
• Bkus (Blue Devils).* Par le Comte Alfred de Vigny. Premiire Cori* 
hdtation , Paris, 1832. 8vo. 


Of Count Alfred de Vigny we have already had more than oqpe occa- 
sion to speak, and that* with more or less of praise according as he de- 
voted himself to the narrative or the dramatic style.f In the former we 
really think him ond of the very few infitators of Sir Walter Scott, who 
have actually caught a spark of the genial fire that has so long de- 
lighted the whole reading world, and turned away the stigma formerip 
attaching to the perusal of works of prose ficfion. De Vigny’s Cinq 
Mars possessed a degree of graphic trifth and vjgour in the historical 
portraits^ which, although far from rivalling, yet reminded us of those 
wondrous* resuscitated and embodied realities, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, 
and Quentin Durward. With Cinq Mars full in our recollection, we 
eagerly opened the polyonymous ^lume before us. But this is no his- 
toric novel. It is a production altogether sui generis, and we must en- 
deavour by a brief sketch of it to enable the reader to devise an appro- 
priate designation for this clever but whimsical literary nondescript . 

Stello, a youthful poet, the representative, we shrewdly suspect, of 
the talented author, is troubled with the blue devils, whom he describes 
as so many flesh and blood demons, of the magnitude of gnats, ham- 
mering, sawing, and drilling away at various phrenological protuber- 
ances of his skull. And one result of their labours seems to be, a 
passion for representative monarchy, and a consequent inclination to 
abandon the worship of the muses, and plunge into the labyrinths of 
politics. The invalid’s real malady being, as the perspicacious reader 
will perhaps have conjectured, the contempt generally expressed for 
poets, and his real object to establish a state of the world in which 
poets and poesy shall enjoy meet and suitable honours. 

The physician called in to cure the ostensible disease, who is called 
indifferently Dr. Black and the black doctor, (le Docteur Noir , and le 
noir docteur ,) and whom the patient says he consults as equally a healer 
of the mind as of the body, administers, by way of remedy, these 
stories, intermixed with an infinity of philosophical discussion, and "all 
intended .to establish as a fact, that under every form of government, 
poets are, and ever have been, treated uriith contempt and aversion by 
those in power. The first story recounts the fate of the poet Gilbert, 
under the despotic Louis XV. ; the second that of Chatterton, under 
the Constitutional British Monarchy ; the third that of Andre Chenier, 
under the democratic reign of Terror ; and in all, the narrator repre- 
sents himself as an actor, or at least a spectator. Of these stories we 
infinitely prefer the last, and that for many reasons. In the first two, 
besides that the catastrophe of each* deviates entirely^ from historical 
fact, die .author endeavours to depict manners as he has gatheredrthftn 
from books ; and were we to estimate the delineation of French court- 


* The translation il Count A. da Vignys; we copy the title page with oar best ac- 
curacy: _ 

t See vol. iii. p. 314, and voi. ». f* 78, of F. Q. B. 
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manner under Louis XV. by that of ordinary English manners under 
George III** we should pronounce both fancy pieces. We. believe 
however that the first is tne least unlike of the two, as, indeed, might 
have been anticipated. The men and manners of the third tale he 
may point from memory ; or, as Count Alfred is too young to have 
himself seen the times of terror, they must yet live so vividly in the 
recollection of many of his intimates, as far better to supply the place 
of personal knowledge. This tale in fact exhibits 90 much of that 
gfajAic truth we have already eulogized, as well as of dramatic effect, 
that wo only hesitate which scene to extract. 

The subject-matter ofth^ story is the anxiety of the family arfrl 
friends of Andr6 Chenier to save that illegally-incarcerated and poet- 
ically-given individual from the guillotine. It opens on the 5 th of 
Thermidor, when the plot for the overthrow of Robespierre was fast 
ripening. Early on this day, Chenier the father visits our doctor, to 
wnom he stranger, in the disguise of a livery servant, to solicit his 
aid in lthCrating his son; and in the demeanour of the old gentleman 
we have a happy exemplification of the timidity of a persecuted class, 
and Of the obstinacy of age. M. Chenier mulishly persists in his 
own plan of moving heaven and earth, and especially Robespierre, 
with petitions in behalf of his son, and representations of the inform- 
ality of his arrest, rejecting as a cowardly excuse the doctor’s advice 
to be quiet* and pray that his son may be altogether forgotten during 
the brief period that Robespierre’s tyranny can still endure. Then 
coftie two prison scenes, the first a t&te a tlte with Mad. la Duchesse 
de St. 4 ignim£ in which some of the secret feelings of a virtuous 
female heart, her 'anxious care for her unborn babe, and her uncon- 


scious love for her fellow prisoner, the young and imperilled poet, are 
naturally pourtrayed. The other presents us with the assembling of 
the high-bom, prisoners for their common breakfast, the levity, tetn- 
pi^edby p&ifect good breeding, of the greater number, and the inter- 
ruption of the meal by the entrance of a drunken and ignorant mes- 


roptioa of the meal by the entrance of a drunken and ignorant mes- 
senger, fccomphmed by a ^rabble-rout, with his list, by which he 
iummona the fourkic^ot batch of the day, fa it was called, for the 
gUjhofine. Chenier mid the duchess are saved by the address with which 
die ^ol^l's diughtef* teal a^a leaf of the. drunkard’s list. We are next 
Wansported to toe^abifet of 1! ohespierrej to whom the doctor is pro- 
fessionally called ; igA from this part we shall take our extracts, begin- 
ning_wllli tBe narrftor’s view of the character of this extraordinary man 


CS^fli^n^lgorged with power and glutted with blood in their mconceiv- 
were ordinary and narrow in their conceptions, ordinary 
mb*: : tfwfV works, ordinary and mean in their actions. Hifey had some 
brilliancy only by a sort of feverish energy^ a nervous delirium 
1 mars like the rope-daucer’son his corn, and above all, from 

^Ik^dtat seemed i%;$i]gt to hfve taken the place of the soul, I mean 


Continuous emotion of . 

This Otnotjon, Sir, has something of anger, fear, and spleen combined. 
The amsihi : thinks to free kftf self from >n avenger of his first murder by 
a sC^d,; from an avenger of th^ sCcond by a third# mid ■* on through life, if 
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h| hate the power. He then operates upon a nation as he would upon a 
gangrened body. He cuts, and calves, and slices.— He pursues the blade spot, 
and that black spot is his own shadow; it is the contempt and hatred enter- 
tained for him ; he finds it every where. Impelled by his melancholic chagrin 
and frenzy, he exhausts himself in efforts to fill a bottomless vessel, and that 
is moreover his Hell." 

Upon entering Robespierre’s apartment on occasion of the present 
visit, the physician thus describes the dictator’s appearance. 

“ He was then in his 36th year ; his face was crushed between the fbrelisaif^ 
and the chin, as though two hands had tried forcibly to unite them over thb* 
nose, fffiie skin was of a papery paleness, dead, and as if plastered, moreover 
deeply indented with the nail of the sjnall-pox. Neither* blood nor bile circu- 
lated. His little eyes, dull and heavy, never looked one in the face, and a per* 
petual disagreeable winking lessened them yet more, whenever they chanced 
not to be quite hidden by his green spectacles. His pinched and wrinkled 
mouth was convulsively contracted by a sort of laughing grimace, whence 
Mirabeau likened jiim to a oat that had just drank vinegar, ' His hair was 
spruce, pompous and full of pretension. His fingers, shoulders, and neck were 
incessantly and involuntarily twitched, twisted and shaken, by little spasms of 
nervous irritation. He was dressed from early morning, and never did I catch 
him in dishabille” 

Robespierre receives the black doctor most politely, and professes 
a feverish anger against the English newspapers for speaking of the 
French armies as “ Robespierre’s troops," and treating* him as actual 
dictator of France. The doctor clearly perceives this indignation to 
be assumed, and incautiously betrays his penetration; whereupon 
Robespierre, continuing to chat amicably with him, adds the doctor’s 
name to a list for the guillotine lying beside him. He then gives his 
visitor a paper of his co-dictator, St. Just, to read, and upon some 
pretext leaves him. # 

The paper consists of a set of childishly sentimental laws for a 
modern Utopia, where, as in the good old Lord Gonzalo’s island, there 
is to be unexampled; virtue and morality, firhed from thp inconvenient 
restraints of marriage. The doctor’s study of plans so happily suited to 
those wholesale executioners and their philanthropic projector, is tytev* 
rupted by the entrance of Joseph Chenier, who desire* JO be an- 
nounced to Robespierre as a member of the Convention, and theautbor 
of if Caius Gracchus" and “ Timoleon.” The dftaatist questions the 
physician in a way that awakens in the latter a fear of eaves-droppers, 
if not of key-hole observers; and we exEract the dialogue that ensues, 
which would we think have a gbod effect on the sthge.*;'.' ' 

“ I rose and walked about, that the conversation might seem less continuous. 
He understood me, and walked, in the contrary direction. We moved at a 
steady pace, like two sentinels who cross eaefi other. Each assumed an air of 
internal meditation : one spoke a word as he the otheAiiS^em^s k*» 

repassed. *• * * ,,r . " ? \ * " 

“ As I went from the door to the fire*plac%4*f|9^ aslowak possible, but 
with an appearance of perfect Indifference;' Hi is possible weltifawbe purposely 
brought together:’ and then, veryjoucf, * a ^petty apartment this.’ 

* He returned from thebre*plaoe to the door, and meeting me in the middle, 
said, < I believe It;’ then raising his head, < it looks Upon the com).* 
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another, that politics are therefore the most unprofitable of studies, anc 
thence to convince the disheartened poet that ne ought to devote hvvp; 
Self wholly and solely to his art. Lest our readers should be undulj 
biassed by the narrative half of the argument, we shall end by extracting 
a passage or two, of this conclusion, which is written con amorfi SteJlc 
asks the cause of this universal contempt. 

“ ‘ The sentiment is envy/ said the inflexible doctor ; * the idea (indestruc 
tible pretence 1) is the uselessness of the arts to the social state. The pantomime 
of all towards the poet is a protecting and supercilious smile ; but all feel in flic 
depth of their hearts something like the presence of a superior divinity.”' # m 

He afterwards supposes Homer thus4o argue against Plato. 

“ Imagination with his elect, is a£ superior to mere Judgment with his orators, 
as are the gods of Olympus to the demigods. The most precious gift of heaven 
is the rarest. . Now, see you not that a century hardly produces one of these 
poets, for a crowd of clever, sensible logicians and sophists. Imagination con- 
tains within itself Judgment and Memory, without which it were not. What 
resistlessly commands men if not emotion? What generates emotion if not 
art? Who teaches art if not God himself? For the poet has no master, and 
all sciences are taught,' save his alone. You ask me what institutions, what 
laws, what doctrines I have given to cities ? To nations none ; to the world a 
deathless one. Your doctrines, your laws, your institutions, have been good 
for one age, one people, and with them have died ; whilst the works of the 
divine art live for ever in proportion * as they are elevated, and all bear 
wretched mortals to the imperishable law of love and pity.” 

Thus far the supposititious Homer. Now for the doctor himself on 
the destiny and duties of the poet, whom he exhorts not to wish for po- 
pularity, at least whilst alive. 

“ His mission is to produce worksu but only when he hears the secret voice 
(of inspiration.) He must await it. Let no foreign influence dictate his words; 
such were perishable. Let him not fear the inutility of his work ; if beautiful, 
by that alone it will be useful, since it will have united men in one common 
sentiment of adoration and contemplation of itself, and the thought which it 
embodies.*’ & 

* * * * ?* • 

“ Tmmortal works are formed to delude death, by making our ideas outlive 
our bodies. Write such if you can, and rest assured that«should there bh fodnd 
in them one thought, a single word, useful to the civilizing progress, which you 
may have dropped, like a feather from your wing, men enough- will be always 
ready to. gathe? it up, and work it to satiety. The application of ideas to things 
is' waste of time in the creators of ideas.” 

With this passage, of which we recommend the study to the Utilita- 
rians, we take leave, we trust not for long, of Count Alfred de Vigny. 

7 s 7 : <L 

+' Ah pl-natured critic might ask how any thing ca#l$re' for ever proportionally? 
But we are not ill-natured* else we might have ©t»§6n&d in the beginning of gig 
scene between the Doctor and Chenier; thatthe latjeewaJks in the wrong dirdCiwnl , 

* . -j‘. 1 ' . 
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Mqqkov A vtovivov T tap tic ihvrov. (Meditations of Abe 
' |f^rcug Antoninus, in Twelve Books, (Greek,) translated 

"into I^rsian t>y M. Von Hammer, and intitled in that Language 

K Bays from the Light-house of Marcus Antdhinus.”) 8vo. Vienna, 

■ 

T»s efforts .that have been made, and are still making, ;{br the moral 
SS^eO&ation of Asia, and repaying the old debt of IfiG^fledg^^and 
dtyilizatkm incurred ages ago by Europe, are among the most gratify- 
ing characteristics of the present age. It is to be lamented that these 
exertions are seldom* so wisely directed as they are generously con- 
Ceived^and that “ zeal without knowledge' 1 has too frequently baffled 
to own objects. Controversial tracts, written by persons wholly igno- 
rant of the oriental character, and not always very deeply versed in 
Baitern languages, do infinitely more harm than good; and even if 
both these defects were removed, some previous mental discipline is 
necessary to prepare the minds of persons debased by ignorance and 
pttjinljce, for a calm and- serious investigation of the truth? It is, 
therefore, with great pleasure that we announce the publication of a 
Persian translation of the Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
ninus, by thcCt distinguished orientalist M. Von Hammer. It would 
to scarcely possible to discover any production of a western writer, 
more^peewiarly suited to oriental taste than the profound and philan- 
thropic maxims of the imperial author; they unite the intrinsic worth 
of truth with luxuriance of thought and conciseness of expression, 
qualities which must recommend them to the grave and almost stern 
character of eastern readers. There m ample food for meditation in eCcli 
pithy sentence; the volume is just that which would be most desired 
by those who love to indulge “ the indolent activity of thought." 

Since the glorious days of the Khalifat, when the scientific works of 
the Greeks and Romamyvere translated into Arabic and Syriac, and 
thus ih many instante'&vrescued from total or partial destruction, we 
rtmefcber but one example of a Greek classic being rendered into an 
orietitff the beginning of the seventeenth century, John 
Bliehiifati, ofjsilesia translated into Persian “ The Table* Of Cebes” 
and % The Golden Verses of Pythagoras as excellent a selection as 
obidd^ell have been made. He died, however, before his work passed 
thrpughthe press, and the publication was superintended by'his friend, 
Saimasius . A new edition of this would be a Valuable 
* addition to our stock: of elementary Persian works. 

principle by which M. Von Hammer has been guided in making 
tbif trahalAtion, h tot ty gender his original literally, but to dress it in 
colours as the fe perml author would have used, had he written 
in Perfrah,^ The typographical execution of the 

worlds very creditable to fhe Vienna press, and the. clearness given to 

i‘„ */• v " - ■ .*■ ‘ 

*,* 1 ’ ■ V , f ‘ J * + - , ’ 

• Jo, iMHSoniaiwe^ith ancient prefer the word “Table" to *! Picture,” 

does noijfmsMpWi tbe meaning, and ire ore more easily 

| SliSdl '* Wb»«t dum an obscJetS^to. 
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the type by lengthening the* ligatures of the letters, is certainly a d*» 
dded improvement, especially to persons, like ourselves, vrhow sigh's is 
none of the best, and whose knowledge of oriental languages it but 
limited. • v , ■ 

We think it right *to add, that this typographic curiosity has been 
published at the sole expense of it^ learned and deserving editor; 
though, unlike Schlegel, he has not trumpeted the fact, and niade it 
the theme of endless and idle boasting. We have noticed a vS tf few 
typographical errors, but none of such importance as to produce arify* 
serious inconvenience to the student* 

We trust that the work will receive tlie patronage of all those in this 
country, who are anxious to encourage oriental literature. The work 
itself well merits their support, and its editor has amply earned the 
gratitude both of Europe and Asia,* 


Art. XV.— 1 . Trent# Mois de ma Vie , Quinze Mois avant et Qttinge 
Moi$*apres mon Voyage au Congo , ou Ma Justification des infamies di* 
bitees coni re moi ; suivie de Ditails nouveaux et curieux sur les Mcmrs 
et les Usages des kabitans du Bresil et de Buenos Ayres , et d f une De* 
scription de la Colonie Patagonia . Par J. B. Douville, Auteur du 
Voyage au Congo , Secretaire de la Societe de G&ographie, et Membra 
de plusieurs Soci6tes Savantes, Frai^aises et Etrang&res. Paris, chess 
l’auteur, rue de Saints-Pbres, No. 63. 1 833. 8vo. 

2. Bulletin de la Societe de •Geographic. Fcvrier, 1833. 8vo. Paris. 

Wk thought we had done with Douville and his African Travels for 
ever; but he will still thrust himself and his fabricated claims to be a 
great discoverer fon a par witlj Columbus and Galileo, and like them not 
less unjustly persecuted,) on the public attention. The tr Justification** 
which he has now published, forming a volume of 400 pages, is in* 
tended as a reply to the statement respectinj^bim by M. Lacordaire, 
which appeared in the Literary Intelligence of bur last Number, copied 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes . That statement, was of a nature dot 
only to throw doubts ou tlie authenticity of a portion of M. Douville^ 
narrative, but even to make it problematical whether he bad ever been 
in Africa at all. The opinion emitted in the two articles of this Jour- 
nal (in Nos. XIX. and XX.) was, that the book itself was completely 
worthless; but, that it offered sufficient evidence that the author had 
performed one journey into the interior, most probably ip the honourable 
capacity of superintendant of a slaving expedition. After a carefuLex- 
amination of the new statements made by M. Douville himself, and 
comparing them with^those given in his Travels, we are more and more 
confirmed in the belief that our surmises were correct. We 
notice these points of confirmation; and having recently received some 
authentic additional information rejecting the hero, which we think is 
of a kind that will entirely remove -feo^ doubts which the Central Com* 
mission of the Paris Geographical .SocieiWrofess (as appears by the last 
number of their Bulletin) still to^epterwtt respecting M, DoiivilUfti 
astronomical observations, we think it our duty to publishes. Before 

v mm2 
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£, we indy as well mention that there is not one word in the 
l^jfenie in reply to the remarks we made on his former Defence * 
iS Slightest additional information in corroboration of the state- 

nts tPwhich we took exception in our review of his book. On that 

score, therefore, we have nothing to correct or refract. 

, M.Douville, instead of confin\pg himself to the press for the repara- 
tion, of his wounded reputation, (as M. Lacordaire had recommended,) 
thought proper in the first instance to resort to the more doubtful course 
Sioa appeal to arms he resolved/' he says, “ to take the lives of the 
editor ot the Revue des Deux Mondes, and of M. Lacordaire, or to die 
Hands." r He sent each of them r a challenge, which was refused 
r both $ by the first pn the score of illness, and by the second, because the 
er’s ^character was such as to deprive him of all claim to the sa- 
il of a gentleman. This refusal being repeated a second and a 
i time, and M. Douville having threatened M. Lacordaire with per- 
sonal chastisement of the most insulting kind, the latter turned him over 
to the police, who exacted from him a promise of abstaining from all 
feather provocation. With this result he appears in the end very well 
satisfied ; he had heard that his antagonist was “ beaucoup plus grand et 
surtout plus robuste” than himself, and the reflection with which he con- 
cludes his account of the affair is so ingenuously stated, as to deserve 
transcription for the benefit of future challengers. “ Au reste," says he, 
V.je sols bien aise qu’il ait refuse le defi que je lui ai envoye. La chance 
d*tih cartel est toujour s douteuse, et combien faurais eu & gemir d'etre 
dtteint par la halle dun itre aussi vil." 

The real points at issue between the parties are only two ; the first , 
Whether M. Douville was at Rio Janeiro from the beginning of 1827 up 
tP the 15th of October of that year, as he told us in his Voyage au 
tflbftgo , — or whether he was at Buenos Ayres during the greater, part of 
that time, as M. Lacordaire has informed us j and the second , whether 
in 1828 he was in the ip|erior of Africa, performing that first journey 
of which the first and second volumes of the Voyage au Congo give the 
or was at Rio Jancira, as asserted by M. Lacordaire, who de- 
dirre&Hhat be then hnd there saw both him and his wife. We are for- 
' tilnately enabled to set both those questions at rest, in favour of M. 

' Lacordaire, on the most indubitable authority, namely, that of M. Dou- 
villebiftiself. 


f ti the Nouvelles Annates des Voyages for June, 1831, (tora. l. p. 392,) 
'there Is a notice of M. Douville s recent arrival at Havre, and of his 
Afiricati travels, which it appears, by a subsequent number of the same 
J WOrit, (tom; li. p. 194,) was transmitted from Havre by M. Douville 
^ittitdf] ‘ In thisf notice we find the following words; — 

aim (1820) en Europe, il repartit de France avec l’intention d’aller 
«a T5Mne; Mi eventmew le for c^rent de rater a Buenos- Ayres. II parcourut 
jusqu'en^^S Hint partie de VAmtrique Meridionule. En 1828 il se dirigea sur 
ti Congo, debarqua k St. Philippe de Benguela,” &c. & c. 

. J.^^efirit point is also admitted' in the volume before u«, one half .of it, 
"^hdeedj being devoted to a narrative of what happened to him during his 
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residence at Buenos Ayres. * AIL the circumstances stated by M. Lacor- 
daire respecting his arrival there, his occupations, and his imnrisofnoiitl 
on a charge of forging bank notes, are admitted by M* Douville himself, 
with the addition, however, that he was acquitted or the change by the 
tribunals, of whose sefttences he gives copies. 

On the second point, M. Douville here falsifies his own first statement 
in the Annales des Voyages , and stoutly adheres to the one given, ift his 
travels. In confirmation of that he now produces the following, docu- 
ments: 1. a declaration or certificate of two ^persons now at Pgrii, 
who say that they knew him (Douville) at Loanda about the beginning of 
1828 ; that he shortly after departed fo/the interior of Africa to explore 
the country as a naturalist, and tW his wife died there of the fever of the 
country ; 2. copies of two letters addressed to him by the Portuguese 
governor of those settlements, while*he was in the interior, the first dated 
March 1st, the second April 20, 1828. Here also M. Douville saves 
us the trouble of weighing the credibility of his witnesses, or the pro- 
bable authenticity of the letters he has printed ; at p. 386, in a letter 
addressed to the Editor of the Revue des deux Mondes, he states, ^in 
proof that he really had been in Africa, a fact which M. Lacordaire 
had disputed,) that he has in his possession, among other documents, a 
passport which he thus describes : 

“ A passport which was delivered to me at Loanda on the 16th of February, 
1829, on my departure from that city for my second journey into the interior of 
Africa, which passport, as is therein stated, was delivered to me upon the de- 
posit of a Brazilian passport, dated 9th October, 1827, and with which I had 
arrived on the 15th December of the same year.” 

* As it appears by this that M. Douville preserves his documents, we 
were at first a little puzzled to account for his producing only the pass- 
port for his second journey, and not that for the first. But on turning to 
the <c Voyage au Congo,” our puzzle was increased, for we there found it 
stated in plain terms, (and the statement has b$en transferred to our own 
pages, No. xix. pp. 173, 174,) that the governor was determined not to 
allow him to travel a second time into the interior , and that, in order to get 
over this difficulty, he embarked on board a vessefl nominally l&und to 
the Brazils, but secretly destined to touch at Ambriz, from which he 
proceeded into the interior, to make those wonderful discoveries which 
are destined to immortalize his name. What possible credit, can.. be 
given to ati author whose statements are in such complete opposition to 
one another ? After a few minutes' reflection, the truth of the matter 
flashed upon us at once. By the simple conversion of an 8 into * 7 in 
the Brazilian passport, M. Douville has contrived to antedate his arrival 
in Africa by a year, and as a part of the same bungling and barefisted 
system of fraud, he has altered the dates of the governor's two lett efl 
from 1829 to 1828. Our belief therefore is, that M. Douville and his 
spouse left Rio in October and arrived at Loanda in December, 13828, 
and that his first and only journey into the interior was performed be- 
tween the 16th of February, >1 829, and May, 1830, the dates winch be 
assigns in his book for the second . After this, what becomes ot the 
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splendid discoveries for which the Geographical Society of Paris awarded 
trim its honours and pecuniary fewards > 

- Wo will now, iq as few words as possible, put our readers in possession 
of tmr men theory as to the occasion of M. Douville's African travels, 
formed upon a careful comparison of the statements in the volume before 
Us With those of his Voyage to Congo. 

' Ml Jean Baptiste Douville appears, by his own account, to have oc- 
cupied^before these travels, rather a doubtful position in society. Not 
toting succeeded in Blirope, or in whatever quarter of the Old World he 
bad exercised bis talents (see hereafter) in raising himself to that eminence 
to which be evidently, thinks liis merits entitle him, he turned his back 
Upon it in August, 1826, and proceeded to the New in quest of better 
rorMxnen His first experiment, at Buenos Ayres, it has been seen, was not 
* Very successful one, and our conjecture is that the second, at Rio Janeiro, 
Was Dot more so. M. Douville, by his own account, had the misfortune 
to come twice into contact with the officers of justice there, and his de- 
scription of the miseries and horrors of a Brazilian prison has all the 
vividness and force of personal experience. Disappointed in h% hopes, 
be was, probably as a last and desperate resource, induced to embark in 
a Speculation to bring slaves from Angola. It will be recollected that 
by the convention between Great Britain and Brazil of November, 1826, 
the slave trade was to cease on the part of the latter at the end of three 
years, after which it was to be considered piracy $ the consequence of 
which was, that as the termination of this horrible traffic approached, 
the Brazilian slave-traders redoubled their activity in all directions, in 
order to procure an additional supply for the market. Of this fact we 
have abundant evidence in the little work of Mr. Leonard, surgeon on 
board of one of the British cruizcrs, recently published ; he states that 
i# the year 1829, the number of slaves liberated by our cruizers was 5350, 
a number more than double that of the preceding, or what it was hi 
the following year, when the Brazilian flag had disappeared. Keeping 
this Circumstance in view, there is one passage in the second letter of 
the governor, addressed to M. Douville, which clearly enough explains 
tbe VW&s and positiervof the person to whom it was addressed. We 
g it in the original Portugueze, along with M. Douville’s French 
translation, which however leaves out the words in italics. 

u Sihtindo muito, que as circumstancias me 11&0 permitt&o poder condescender 
edm os sdta dexejos, de lever carregadorcs ate Aotpais dos Molufts, para o que me 
btota a considerac&o de que actualmente se toma absolutamente iildispensavel o 
fta a prqgo de grande nuraero delies para 0 servizo do commercio, per isso que se 
ache fen ecu ultimo prazo o commercio da escravatura. E alem disso, sendo 0 
Uftiadoi Mulu&s de una tAo longa distancia, que apenas ali tem chegado algtrn; 
iabifcantesdeste pais, vlra por isso a ser muito temvel esta viagera para os car- 
'^fmdQ^deOc, e a muitos respeitos perigoso e prejudicial.” 

^ Jarimrette beaueoup que les circonstances ne me permettent pas de vous 
lajgmr conduire ces porteurs jusque chez les Molaus, par la consideration que 
dans os foment la fin de l’esclavage approche, et qu’ alors le commerce en re- 
’|uieriiih tres grand nombre. D’ailleurs, les pais des Mohiasest si eloign^, 
qu1t^ri#fel*on peut dire que quelqu’an de ce royaume y ait jamais penftrd: 
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par consequent oe voyage sera tejjpble pour les porteurs, et sans tous les rapports, 
dangereux et prejudiciable pour eux.”] 

This passage also is important, as exhibiting the utter impossibility of 
M. Douville’s ever having gone near the country of the Moloofis* as the 
governor puts a distinct negative on his proposal of going thither. The 
tone of the letters, we may also remark, is that of a superior to an 
inferior, whose movements are regulated by his directions; he sends 
him orders on the regents of the different districts through which fie 
has to pass, to furnish the necessary porters to forward him on bis* 
journey; there is no question of paying *them at the rate of so much 
per day. The whole fabric of M. Douville’s enotmons expenditure in 
the interior crumbles to atoms; on his own account we dare say he 
did not expend a franc, and it need not be matter of doubt that the 
governor had a share in the profits of this unholy traffic. We have not 
had time to trace (nor if we had, would it be worth while to waste it on 
the inquiry) how far the substitution of the year 1 828 for 1 829 has led 
to the strange confusion of dates which was so remarkable and sus- 
picious a feature in the Voyage ; that it has been one of the main 
causes of it, we have uo doubt. 

The readers of the <f Trente Mois de ina Vie,” will find that, in what 
precedes, we have not troubled ourselves with the amusing and mon- 
strous figments with which M. Douville has embroidered the fragment 
of his real history that M. Lacordaire had supplied us with, but have 
at once gone to the marrow of the controversy. We shall, however, 
briefly notice the account of the previous portion of his life, as given 
by himself, and conclude by filling up a vacuum in it, on authority for 
the accuracy of which we can pledge ourselves. 

He is a native of Hambye, in the arrondissement of Coutances and 
department of La Manche; born in February, 1794, the son of J. M. 
Douville, a thread merchant and bleacher ; educated at Rennes in Brl- 
tanny; having from his earliest age a decided passion for locomotion, 
which, at the termination of his studies, a fortunate chance enabled him 
very early to indulge. A very wealthy relation left him his whole pro- 
perty, and he immediately began travelling. In his “ Voyage au Congo” 
lie had informed us that lie had visited both North and South America, 
South Africa, Egypt, Italy, and some portion of Asia ; in his new version 
the field of peregrination is even more extensive, but differing in impor- 
tant parts from the first. He traversed Europe ; next South America ; 
then went by sea (!) into Asia ; traversed part of India and Casbmir, 
and returned through Khorasan and Persia to Trebizond, where he took 
shipping for Genoa. He passed the end of 1824 and 1825 in Italy and 
in Germany ; returned to Paris in the spring of 1 826, and after a rest of 
three months, again started (as we have seen) for Buenos Ayqgs, 
the ultimate view of proceeding from thence to the Isle of Bourbon, and 
from that to Java, from which, he says, there are frequent opportunities 
of getting to China. To a man of his immense fortune these long voy- 
ages occasion no disbursements productive of the least inconvenience. 
On this occasion he provided himself with the following ample stock of 
money and merchandize. 
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1. Hardware, glass-ware, and other articles, »to exohange with the) francs. 

.Patagonians*!) C 45 000 

2. Chjna, cut glass, clocks, physical instruments and other costly ( i i 

' . Articles, for the Chinese J 

3. English Bank notes of the Bank of England (!) (£3000) . . . 75,000 

4 i Spanish dollars, concealed in a double bottom of one of the cases of 

glassware * 10,000 

5v A note of the Bank of France 1,000 

* . 

© t (£5240 sterling) 131,000 


• 

He lost his 76,000 *francs in paper money in the trajet from Havre 
to Rouen ; the vessel, in which he was a passenger, was seized by the 
Brazilian squadron and condemned for attempting to break the blockade 
of Buenos Ayres, whereby he lost* all his cases of hardware, china, &c. 
and;his remaining stock of dollars. We must refer to the book itself 
fof the wonderful details respecting these misfortunes, and the manner 
in which our hero contrived to bear up against them: the gravity 
with which they are told is really more amusing and a better preserva- 
tive against the spleen than any thing we have met with for a loug time. 
Of the Buenos Ayres, Brazilian, and African portions of his adventures, 
it is needless to say another word. But there is a little episode of his 
previous life, in which for five years at least be was stationary , over 
which he has thrown a veil, of which “ nous tackerons de lever un coin' 9 

In the year 1819, a Frenchman named J. B. Le Comte became first 
known to our informant, as the keeper of a small French school, in the 
first floor of a house in Titchborne Street, Piccadilly, the ground floor 
of which was occupied as a shop by Mrs. Ward, a straw-bonnet maker. 
M. Le Comte, after sonic time, gave it to be understood, that he had 
not always been in the humble situatiorf he then was ; that in fact he 
was the sou of no less a personage than the Marquis de Douville , and, 
in order not to disgrace the family during bis probation of adversity, had 
assumed the name of Le Comte. After a time, M. Le Comte and Mrs. 
'WJprd became husband and wife, and about the year 1821 M. Le Comte 
remould to No. 9/ Gerrard Street, Solio, (the large house which was 
for a number of years occupied by the Linnean Society) and converted 
it into an academy, which for a time appeared to prosper. M. Le 
Comte, however, got into pecuniary difficulties, and was obliged to 
require time from his creditors to meet their demands ; this whs given to 
bini» and it is but right to say that he discharged these engagements 
honourably. Mrs. Le Comte subsequently died, and it was not loqg 
before the widower was understood to be paying bis addresses to alady 
of fortune; the match, however, was suddenly broken off, and handbills 
jyere circulated immediately after about the neighbourhood, offering 
a reward of 100 guineas from M. Le Cointe to any one who would 
discover the writer of some anonymous letters which had been written 
to his prejudice. About the end of 1823, he had, on the strength of 
his previous payments, got into debt with our informant to a more 
considerable amount than the latter was altogether satisfied With, and 
he therefbTe'pressed him rather urgently to liquidate it. Le Cointe, 
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however, was unable to do so, *and three months afterwards his creditor 
was constrained, for the want of any better security, to' take -bis bills 
for the amount, the first of which did not become due till the folldfving 
August. In June or Jyly, however, passing, accidentally alcfljg Ger- 
rard Street, and observing the house shut up, our informant became 
alarmed, and on inquiry found the hoyse entirely stripped, .and his 
debtor vanished. He applied to M. Le Comte’s solicitor, but cofild 
obtain no redress or satisfaction, and from that time till the begiitnin$ 
of last month, (nearly nine years) neither he nor any of M. Le Comtes * 
other creditors have ever been able to get yany intelligence of him 5 and 
it is curious enough that the only plates given by M« Douville to his pre- 
vious voyages are precisely subsequent to that of M. Le Comte’s depar- 
ture froqi England.* Happening to read the statement of M, Lacordaire 
in our last number, the idea all at oucebccurred to our informant that, the 
African traveller Douville could be no other than his old debtor. Dbe 
impression at that time being that M. Douville had left Paris, be waited 
till be ob^iined positive information that he was still there, and imme- 
diately proceeded thither. M. Douville, however, had by some means 
or other got scent of his arrival, ordered himself to be denied, and the 
answer to be given that he had left Paris and was gone to Portugal. 
Chance, however, the very same day, brought them into contact ; our 
informant instantly recognized his debtor, and the identity of M. Le 
Comte with M. Douville ; the latter at first attempted to run away, 
but finally plucked up courage, and had the hardihood, at two successive 
interviews, to deny his identity, and to maintain that, at: the time alluded 
to, he was in another part of the world ; but he would exhibit no docu- 
ment whatever to prove this. His creditor offered to pay his expenses to, 
and during his stay in England, to bring the matter to the test $ but 
this, as might be expected, he refused. Independent of the personal 
identity, to which our informant would swear before any court in 
Christendom, we have ourselves seen and compared letters of the soi - 
disant Le Comte, and the soi-disant Douville, the handwriting of which 
affords not less strong evidence of the same fact. Mr. Leftley, t^e 
managing partner of the house of Dulau and €d. of Soho Square, 
is the gentleman here referred to. .It is needless to add a word of com- 
ment on the insight which this transaction gives into the character. of 
M. Douville. 

We should have here couctyded, but for some documents which the 
Geographical Society of Paris has published in the No. of its Bulletin 
for February last; one of them is a ‘'Reclamation’' from M. Joman), 
a Vice-President of that Society, disclaiming having had any part what* 
ey$r ; direct or indirect, in the preparation, correction, or publication of 
M.Douville’s Voyage, or in the act of awarding him the Society'sprize.^ 
The. members of the Central Commission who made that award; were 
Messrs. Eyri&s, d'Avezac, Bru6, Warden, and Corabeuf. We have not 


; iaonly incidentally that we. learn from M. Douville, that he had ever been hi- 
England ; before his visit to it in December 1931* He . says that he found London 
greatly embellished since he last saw it, and that one of the objects of Ips visit vfa 
embrace a brother, whom he had hot seen for fifteen years. • » 
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seen tbe &rticle in the Revue des Deux Mtndes, which has led M. Jomard 
to make this disclaimer $ we fancied that it was patent to the world that 
M. Eyries was the redacteur, the correcteur , and every thing else of the 
work iif question j that he was also the writer of the Prospectus! and 
the rapporteur of the commission ; and that the late M. Brue had the 
charge of preparing and engraving the map. It is for M. Eyries then 
to explain how so veteran and experienced a litterateur and geographer 
mmself could, as well as M. Brue, become the dupes of this clumsy 
and bungling forgery. M. Jomard thinks that the Commission might, 
in case of need, dormer des explications, des motifs tres plausible s. We do 
not hesitate to say that they owe it ig themselves and to the Society, 
whose dignity they have compromised, to give these explanations without 
further delay.* 

There is one sentence, howler, in M. Jomard s “ Reclamation’ 1 
which we cannot pass over without remark, and we give it in his own 
words; “ D’ailleurs, la Societe Geographique d’Angleterre, tout con* 
sid£r&, ne semblerait pas moins compromise que celle de Paris, puisque, 
non contente d’avoir accueilli le voyageur avec une haute distinction, 
elle a ordonne qvtil serait achete 200 exemplaires de son ouvrage." The 
circumstance here assumed as a fact is without a shadow of foundation; 
the London Geographical Society has not only not bought 200 copies — 
it has not purchased one copy — the only one which it possesses being 
that which was presented to it by the author. It is surprising to find a 
person like M. Jomard haznrding a statement which he could have so easily 
ascertained to be groundless. As little is the London Society com- 
promised by having elected M. Douville as an honorary member; he 
wa9 indebted for that “ haute distinction ” to the letters of introduction 
which he brought with him from Paris, and to the official sanction 
given to the importance and authenticity of his discoveries in the Dis- 
course read to the Society by M. Jouannin at their anniversary meeting, 
on the 25th of November, 1831, immediately previous to M. Douville s 
arrival in London. 

* To conclude — M. Douville (who, we observe, although no longer 
secretary, still figures among the office-bearers of the Paris Society, in the 
section de Comptabilite ) informs us at the end of his last hook, that the 
sum of 14,000 francs is all that is wanting to complete the Subscription 
which is to enable him to proceed on his new journey into the interior 
of Africa. It appears from the same number of the Bulletin in which 
M. Jomard’s papier appears, that the Minister of Marine had applied to 
the Central Commission of the Society for its opinion of M. Douville’ s 
proposals relative to this journey, and that the Commission 
“ expressed in its reply, that it had crowned as a discovery M. Douville’s Very- 
wage U^Congo; that since the publication of the work, upon which the press had 
entered into a controversy, the Central Commission had invited the author to 
communicate to it the elements or astronomical data which had produced the 

* It is more incumbent on M. Eyries than others to give these explanations, 
because, as the redacteur of the Anuales des Voyages, he must have been aware of the 
remir kubte discrepancies between the statements given in that periodical relative to 
II, Douville^ discoveries, and those in the Voyage itself. See the Annulet des Veynget, 
in die articles referred to above, p. 520 * 
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results stated In that work ; that Jf. Douville not having yet transmitted aijy 
such communications^ the Commission must remain in doubt as to the certainty of 
the astronomical results stated in the • Voyage to Congo ” 

Sufficient, we think, has appeared to enable the Commission to pro- 
nounce a much stronger opinion than it has here done 5 it is not the 
astronomical results merely, but the truth of the whole second journey, 
•which it crowned as a discovery , that is af issue. It had been well if the 
Geographical Society, or its leading organ, had imitated the wi§e rq* 
serve or the Academy of Sciences, to which M. Douville first submitted* 
his MSS. for their opinion. After several months' delay, no repefrt 
was made upon them, and when the author, tired out, demanded their 
return, they were instantly delifered up to him/ Had M. Douville’s 
volumes been published by himself, divested of the sanction that has 
been given to them, he never woitld have sold fifty copies, and the 
public would only have laughed at him as a second Munchausen. 
AJready we have one pregnant instance of the permanent mischief 
which has been the result of the Paris Society’s rash and precipitate 
meed of* approbation. In an Abridgment of Geography , of formidable 
size, for the use of schools, recently published by a respectable author, 
who we believe would have been ashamed to publish anything he did 
not conceive to be true, we find the whole of these wonderful dis- 
coveries incorporated in the description of that portion of Africa to 
which the “ Voyage au Congo” relates; every page is studded with the 
names of M. Douville and of M. Eyries, singly and in conjunction — 
like Castor and Pollux — the first is lauded for bis rr decouvertes im- 
portantes sous tous les rapports,” and the second, for the " lumi&re” 
which has been thrown by his Labours on the geography of Africa. 

The French historical literature of the present day is getting more and 
more degraded by the quantity, of fabricated Memoirs, published as the 
authentic productions of authors of the very highest rank, and in whtelif 
every quality which can recommend them to attention, except truth , has 
been acknowledged ; matters arc now come to that pass, that no one 
knows which to believe, and which to doubt. If in the kindred science 
of geography, in which truth is of so much higher importance* such 
societies as those of Paris and £ondon do not protect us from im- 
positions like M. Douville’s, their existence, instead of being a benefit, 
would be a positive injury to its progress. If this exposure has the 
effect, as wc are inclined to hope it will, of giving a lesson of greater 
caution in future, we shall be* perfectly satisfied with the part we have 
taken in it. 
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DENMARK. 

* Ocrflleiischlager lms commenced the publication of a new monthly literary 

^journal at Copenhagen, under the title of Prometheus . 
c 

The Museum for Scandinavia* antiquities, established at Copenhagen by the 
Celebrated antiquaries Miinter, Thorlaoius, and Nyerup, who are all now 
deadband which has been since upheld with the greatest efforts and inde- 
fatigable zeal by Councillor Thomsen, received, in the course of last year, an 
accession of four hundred articles, Some of which are of great interest. In- 
stead of the confined space in which the Museum was formerly contained in 
the Round Church, the king 'has allotted to it several rooms in the palace of 
Christianburg, in which the Gallery of Paintings is contained. 

„ c 

The royal frigate Galathee will sail this summer for Leghorn, to receive the 
Twelve Apostles executed by Thorwaldsen. 


FRANCE. 

M.Thiebaut de Berneaud, one of the librarians of the Mazarine Library, 
has just concluded a work on the manners, customs, laws, political systems, 
religion, and literature of the ancient inhabitants of the North. 


Charles Nodier has a new work in the press inti tied Les Girondins. 


[s sanctioned the purchase of the 
i francs, and the Egyptian MSS. cf 
6,000 francs has also been granted 
francs each to the widows of the 
Cjiezy, and St. Martin, who fell victims 


Tl'he French Chamber of Deputies h: 
library of the late Baron Cuvier for 72, 5i 
M. Chatnpollion for 50,000. A pension 
to the widow of Cuvier, and one of 3,f 
laornejd Orientalists Abel-Remu 
to the cholera of last Jear. A 

iL V 

Collection of Novels and Tides f \ be exclusive production of the most 
lulented women in France,, is announce 4 to, appear inTour vols. pvo. tinder 
the title of Retires du Soir , Livre des Fe mes. 

jH0HAMPOLtioN ? s Works on Egypt. — I. Chamjjgfnon’s MSS. are now* in 
'the v haiids of his brother, M» Champotliol l-Figeac, and consist of more than 
2,000 pages, accompanied with drawii: ;s. A commission, composed of 
Messieurs De Sacy, Letronne* Laborde, Daunou, &c., was intrusted with the 
B^namjfation of these materials, and to m ike a report on them to government. 
This has now been done, and as soon e » the matter is brought before the 
Chambers and authority given 'by them the work will be put to press. In 
Consequence, however, ofM. Champollio ’s death, the work will not be so ex- 
tensive, and the price will be only one ialf what was originally announced. 
*beJ Egyptian Grammar of M. Champol ion is also in the press, add will be 
/jj$filhed in 4 livrwsons. Considerable mbrage appears to have been given 
iPParis by the announcement of Professor Rosellinie work on the same sub* 
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jectat Florence; it has been saki, we^ow not with what justice, to evince a 
want of good faith and delicate Teelinguot very creditable in certain quarters. 
Its scientific merits rest on other grwnds, and must be pronounced upon 
hereafter. Aosellini, it will be recollected, was one of Champollion’s Italian 
coadjutors. * ^ 


sellini, it will be 

oJr 


A new monthly botanical journal has b^en commenced at Paris, with this 
year, which will no doubt prove a valuable substitute for that section *of 
Perussac’s Bulletin, now discontinued, which was devoted to the Batumi 
sciences. The editor is M. Guillemin. ^ • 


A complete edition of the works of Flaxman is announced for publication ar 
Paris, by Reveil, uniform with the f< Museum of Painting and Sculpture ’’ and 
the English School of Painting.” It will be completed in 30 livraisons 
small 8vo., and will include the eleven designs which Flaxtnan published in 
1805 as a supplement to his Iliad, as well as all the inedited works, such as the 
statues and bas-reliefs of Covent Garden, and the monuments of Chichester 
and Westminster. 


A colfection of inedited and authentic documents, intended to throw light 
on contemporary history, will shortly be published in monthly volumes, of 
which ten will probably be the extent. 


A view of the metropolitan and provincial press of Fi ance has been recently 
published by Messrs. Bresson and Bourgoin, directors of the Office of Corre- 
spondence for the French and foreign journals. It appears from this that 
on January 1, 1833, there were 243 newspapers published in the departments, 
and 217 at Paris. The newspapers of the departments are published in 128 
towns. Nearly one hundred were published for the first time in 1832; some 
new ones have already appeared this year, and others are in preparation. 

Necrology. — M. Kieffer, tyte professor of Turkish at the College of 
France, and Vice-President of the Asiatic Society, was born at Strasburgh in 
1767, where he studied under Oberlin, Schweigh'auser, and Dahler. ^ He was 
at first intended for the Church, but the study of the Oriental languages, a 
knowledge of which was required to qualify him for the sacred functions, so 
captivated him, that he resolved to devote himself wholly to them. A resi- 
dence of some years at Paris confirmed him in his resolution, and enabled nim 
to carry it into effect. Admitted, in^l 7 94, into the Bureau of the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs, he was sent, two years after, to Constantinople, as secre- 
tary and interpreter to the embassy, of which General Aubert du Bayct was 
the head. In 11798, when a rupture took place between France and the Porte, 
M. Kieffer, along with the Charge des Affaires, was sent to the Castle of the 
Seven Towers, where his time was devoted to study, and the enjoyment of the 
society of M. Ruffin, whose instructions, combined with the unwearied perse- 
verance of M. Kieffer him?elf, enabled the latter to acquire that profound 
knowledge of the Turkish language, which has since been so honourably dis- 
played in the translation of the New Testament, published at the expense of 
the London Bible Society. As a proper reward for his services, Hfe was 
D ointed Professor of Turkish in the College of France, and in 1815 he re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honour. But it was not merely as a 
literary man that M. Kieffer distinguished himself, and we should have a very 
imberfect idea of his v ( ast and uteful activity to view him merely as an.Qrien- 
taifat. M. Kieffer found time to engage in many useful associations for the 
promotion of public morals and education, and to advance thcjintOresta of re- 
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iigiati, in its tolerant sense* Having bfen Appointed chief agent for the Lon* 
don Bible 8oeiety in France, and a member of many other religions and* phi- 
lanthropic societies, he, as it were, mufiS plied himself to fulfil so many duties, 
and yet acquitted himself so well as license an impression that ati his ener- 
gies wereBevoted to one alone. ^ TO diffuse the Hqly Scriptures throughout 
France, and to recommend their perusal, was his chief study. In one year he 
distributed in this way 160,00ft coqjes of the Bible, which in almost every in- 
stance was accompanied with a letter in his own hand; he also corrected the 
pioof sheets of every new edition. Modest and kind in his intercourse with 
the world, he has left behind him the regrets of all good men* His funeral 
prAented an affecting spectacle, and the tears of his friends expressed their 
sincere grief at the loss of the Christian and the scholar. 

s- • - a 


The Book of the Hundred and One, published by M. Ladvocat, which was 
originally announced to form eight volumes, is now at its eleventh volume, 
and is announced to be completed in fifteen. But besides this, a continuation 
of it is already begun, under the title of “ Les Cent et Une nouvelles Nouvelles 
dee Cent et Tin, ornbes des 101 vignettes par 101 artistes,” which is to form 
six or eight vols. 

The number of 101 seems to be a very favourite one at present witff French 
publishers. Another of them announces “ Let Cent et Un Memoir es, Recueil 
de Document inedits, pour servir ft I’histoire contemporaine,” in ten vols. 8vo., 
to be published monthly. 


t^Tlfee 


re is at present an absolute inundation of works of fiction at Paris, even 
greater than there was of the fhshionabk novels in London two or three years 
since. It is difficult to conceive wherjr r aders of them are to be found, much 
less purchasers. Judging of them wferel; by the titles, (which we rarely ven- 
ture to go beyond,) the greater number s em intended to be stimulants to the 
biases and worn-out mental stomachs of t te Parisians. One ingenious caterer, 
who has administered to them with great success in another line, the Baron 
de Lamothe Langon, (who has the reputi tion ,of being the father of most of 
the popular Memoirs ef the last few ; ears-— such as Madame du Barri, 
Louis XVIII., the Femme du Qualitl, an 1 many others,) has just commenced 
the exploitation of a new mine for the bei efit of die lovers of the striking and 
the terrible — a French Newgate Calendai the very title of which is enough 
freeze one's blood — M Chronique du Cr me et de I’lnnocence : recueil des 
Evdbemffna les plus trqgiques, Empois mnemens, Massacres, Assassinate, 
Parricides et autres Forfaits, coromis en ?rappe^epuis le commencement de 
la Monarchic jusqu’a nos jours.” A 



Mr. Hubert Brown, the distinguished bSta^Ist, has been elected one of the 
eight foreign members of the Royal Academy of Sciences, of the Institute, in 
room of the celebrated Scarpa, lately deceased. 


The f Academy of Sciences has elected M. Libri a member of the Academy, 
Section of Geometry, in place of M. Legendre; and M. Vicat, a correspond- 
ing member, in the room of General Marescot. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres has elected M. de Mon* 
raerqub on Mademicien libre , in the room of M. de Cousinery. 


M. 53$tOr Audouin has been appointed to the natural history professorship 
of jffiblwhstacea, spiders and insects at the Museum of Natural History, 
vafeatt by thq death of M. Latreille. 
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Mt Brunet’s Supplement to his valuable Manuel du Libraire has just gone 
to press, and is expected to applar at the end of this year. It will form two 
volumes. Thirteen years have elapsed since the appearance of the last edition 
of the Manuel^ which has been long out of print, t 

The 9th livraison(or half volume) of another excellent bibliographical work, 
worthy to stand on the ‘same shelf with M. Brunet’s Manuel f — we mean 
M. Qu6rard’s La France Litteraire, is to be published this months It will 
complete the letter L. The 10th livraisonls expected to be ready before the 
end of this year. * ^ ^ 

Another voluminous Dictionary is announced to be immediately c«u*^ 
menced by a Society of Sevang and Manu$ictu&rs — “ Diction nai re de l’ln- 
dustrie manufacturilre, commercioje, et agricole,” ir* ten large volumes, 8vo. 
As the interests of, and the information required by these three great classes 
are so entirely distinct, we should have thought it a much more advisable 
plan to publish the portions peculiar to each in separate dictionaries (as has 
been done with so much success in this country), than to compel each to pur* 
chaSe a work, two-thirds of which can be of little or no use to them. 


GERMANY. 

Necrology — Baron Cotta, the Bookseller. — The extensive knowledge 
and scientific acquirements of Baron Cotta would alone have been sufficient to 
distinguish him, and to lead us to inquire into the ‘ particulars of his long 
career. But what constitutes the chief value of his biography is his connec* 
tion with the most celebrated authors of Germany, for he was the friend as 
well as the publisher of Goethe, Schiller, and Wielaud, and other illustrious 
writers of the most splendid period of German literature. Since his appear* 
ance, half a century ago, on the field of literature, it may with truth be 
affirmed that it is chiefly owing to his exertions that the sale of German books 
has extended in so extraordinary a manner; and here we cannot help recalling 
the merits of his contemporary, tonstable of Edinburgh, who, in a similar de* 
gree, gave life and activity in Scotland to a branch of commerce which, before 
his time, was comparatively inert, and which he raised to honour ancfrespect- 
ability by his well-conceived and successful enterprises. Such men constitute 
an era in the literary history of nations, and deserve honours only less splen- 
did than those of the great men whose works they circulate. Frederick C&tta 
was born at Stuttgart on April 27, 1764, of an ancient Italian family, whose 
titles of nobility ascend to the middle ages. Some members of this family 
established themselves in Saxony about the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. John George Cotta, the father of the subject of our present inemoirj 
settled in Tuhingen about 1740* and there founded the bookselling establish- 
ment which still subsists underthe same name, and which, even at the com* 
mencement of the eighteenth century, gave constant employment to twenty 
printing-presses. Frederick early displayed a great aptitude for businesj, ana 
much facility in the attainment of various knowledge. He received his early 
education at the gymnasium of Stuttgart; went to the University of Tubingen 
at eighteen, and after remaining there three years, during which htf applied- 1 " 
himself especially to mathematics, he was, through the recommendation of 
Professor Pfeiderer, appointed tutor to the young Prince Lubomirski, and for 
that purpose Went to Warsaw.' In this city he commenced the study of jurfe* 
prudence. After devoting several years to the education of his pupil, he went 
to Peris along with Johann Gottfried Muller, and there he became acquainted 
with most of the celebrated individuals who were assembled jn that capital 
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from all parts of Europe, and with the native men of science and. literary 
characters. His stay there also enabled ' him^o perfect his knowledge of the 
French language, and the study of natural history, mathematics,' and juris* 
prudence. s. - > * * 

Froth Baris lie was recalled by his father’s orders, in order to assume the di- 
rection Of his establishment at Ttibiggen, which had fallen very much to decay. 
At the time when young Cotta took its management, it hardly produced an 
annual revenue of 3000 florins. His efforts to raise it to importance were for 
a^ear^r two, owing to his want of capital, not attended with much success,, 
^ut a most acceptable present from the Princess Lubomirski of 30k> ducats, to 
recompense' the care he had bestowed on her son’s education, came most sea- 
sonably to his assistance. With yds, and a small addition from other sources, 
amounting in all to’ SOOdlorins, he was enqjbled to make his first speculation. 
He had previously taken a partner into business with him, but was soon 
obliged to dissolve the connection in consequence of the extreme timidity of 
his 1 associate. Relieved from this clo^ Cotta's activity was redoubled, and his 
business rapidly extended. After various speculations, in which he was uni- 
formly successful, about the beginning of the French Revolution he formed 
the design of establishing a daily political journal. With the exception of the 
Hamburgh Correspondenten, there was then no paper in Germany of any 
importance. All the otheis were merely the official journals of the pro- 
vinces, which wore the livery of the court, and were never heard of beyond 
their own district. During his residence at Paris the idea had occurred to 
Cot$a, but he was then destitute of the necessary capital, and the want of such 
a paper, was not so strongly felt as afterwards. In 1793 he first seriously 
attempted the execution of his project. He had first made sin arrangement 
with Schiller (who had iust about that period returned to Jena, his native place) 
to be the editor; but from the joint effects of ill health and timidity, Schiller 
drew back at the very moment of execution. Cotta then engaged Posselt, the 
author of a " History of Germany,” the “ Trial of Louis XVI.” and many 
other historical productions, and at last, in 1798, the Allgemeine Zeitung made 
its first appearance at Tubingen. At a later period the publication was trans- 
ferred to Stuttgart, and in 1803 was removed «to Augsburgh. His proprietor- 
ship of this paper gave Cotta great influence in the courts of Germany; as 
he had kittle sympathy with t*he new ideas, his paper took the side opposed to 
the revolution. In 1799 he was entrusted with a mission from the states of 
Wurtemberg, which required him to make a second visit to Paris, and he 
uvdUeid^itnself of the opportunity to renew his acquaintance with the literary 
characters whom he’ haa known during his first visit. He then became ac- 
quainted with Kosciuzko, with General Moreau, and with Madame de Stael; 
he saw also the most influential members of the government of that time, 
but bis political mission was entirely unsuccessful. His newspaper, however, 
benefited by the journey, as it procured him ^ number of well-informed cor- 
respondents for it, as well as for other periodical works of his publication, 
ana particularly for The Hours,” a Literary paper, edited by Schiller. Cotta 
made^a third visit to Paris in 1801, but it was of short duration. The politics 
of^Napoleon at this period attracted his attention, and a series of articles on 
the subject appeared in his paper, written by him, which at the time excited 
*onsidei@ble notice. 

While Cotta was thus rendering his gazette one of the most widely-circu- 
lated papers in Europe, he devoted incessant attention to the details of his 
bpoksellmg establishment; and during his long career there was scarcely 
alettfer or note relative to it which did not pass through bis hands. It was 
only daring the latter years of his life that he permitted his wife to mist him. 
In the midst pf this constant occupation his only relaxation was in the society 
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of men bf letters and of bis literary friends,, the list of which included tha 
greatest names in the German republic of letters:— of the$e we may mention 
Goethe, Schiller, Voss, Jean-Paul, Schelling, the two Humboldts, JJerder, 
Fichte, Tieck, Hebei, Thaer, Huber, Matihisson, Joannes Muller, Pfeffel, 
Spittler, and a number of savans and writers unknown in other c^ntrie*, 
but who enjoy an honourable reputation iqj Germany. Cotta Ii^d also fre- 
quent occasion to mingle in the political affairs of his country.' In Ittpd Am 
1810. he. was brought into contact with Napoleon, and had, frequent occasion 
to converse with him, but he was by no means an admirer pf the French JEm- 
peror. • % 

In 1815 Cotta was deputed to plead the cquse of the German publishers at 
the Congress of Vienna, in order to procure a law for the general protection or 
copyright in Germany, but it appears lie had \\ot much success in this new 
mission ; nor have matters much improved since, for tlie law in Germany on 
this point is even yet very unsettled. In the same year Cotta was elected 
a deputy to the diet at Wurtemberg, and, was the first who, in concert with 
Waldeck, asserted the ancient rights of his countrymen. After this he was 
employed in various affairs between the different courts, and had honours and 
orders conferred on him in abundance. He also made some speculations 
unconnected with publishing, and in particular, in 1825, he made an attempt 
to establish steam navigation on the lake of Constance, and in 1826 suc- 
ceeded in arranging this with the various governments on the banks of the 
Rhine. It would detain us too long to enumerate the many splendid literary 
undertakings in which Cotta was engaged during his long career. Every 
branch of the fine and useful arts in like manner experienced his judicious 
patronage, and he published many periodical works expressly devoted to 
these objects. The public mind in Germany under his direction, it may truly 
be said, lias received an impulse which will long carry it forward in the career 
of improvements, and in him was realized the saying of Brougham, that the 
booksellers are the best Mecsuases of literature. Cotta died on the 20th 
December, 1832. 


A new edition of Gerle’s “ Description of Bohemia* 9 will appear in the 
course of the present year, with considerable improvements, derived from the 
author^ repeated journies through his native country. 


A new and complete edition of the works of Korner, the poet, including 
many inedited poems, tales, dramatic pieces, and interesting fragments, is noy 
in preparation at Berlin. This edition will also contain many letters WfStten 
by the poet during the latter years of his life, and several letters of Goethe 
on Rower's character and works. 


The University of Halle has lost one of its most distinguished member* in 
the person of Professor ' Sprengef, the celebrated botanist and historian of 
Medicine, who died op the 15th of last month. 


A Ltficon PJatonicum , by Professor Ast, in 3 vols. 8vo., with the addition 
of whatever is valuable, in the Indices Platonic i of Mitchell, is announced 
for the Easter Fair. 


An association of literary men is about to publish a series of Mapuajs of. 
the Literature of the West, and particularly of Italy, Spain, Portugal* France, 
Great Britain, Holland, Germany, and Sweden. The most remarkable. pas- . 
sages will be. translated. , The first volume, which contains the History of 
Italian literature, with extracts iii prose, by Dr. Genthe, was guhiishpd at, 
VOL. XL NO. XXII. NN 
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Magdeburgh test year. It contains 507 pages in 8vo. The second volume 
trill be devoted to the Italian poets. 4 

A journal devoted to the arts of painting and sculpture made its appearance 
gt Berlin with &e new yeaf, under the title of “ Museum Blatter fur bildcndc 
l&mit Hie few numbers that we have seen are tastily got up, and embrace 
notices of foreign works, among which is the u Architectural Dictionary/ 
offilr. Britton, whose labours, iif drawing public attention in England to the 
^ridijeelalSS of past ages that adorn her soil, are highly praised and suitably 
% appreciated. We are glad to see that the old German black letter is getting 
tot of use in works Tike the present; we are certain that no trivial obstacle 
to the study their language arqpng other nations would be removed by the 
general adoption of the Roman character by the Germans. 


An important diplomatic collection has just appeared at Frankfort, entitled 
Cofptif Jurft Confaderationis Germanic <f, or a complete collection of the ori- 
ginal acts of the German Confederation, from the peace of Luneville to the 
present times, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


The inedited works of Goethe are announced to appear in th^ following 
order:— 

The first portion, which has recently been published, consist of— 

Vol. I. — Den vollig abgeschlossenen zweiten Theil des Faust in funf 
Akten.* 

II, — Gottfried von Berlichingen, erstes, nie gedrucktes Manuscript, 
und Gotz von Berlichingen, bearbeitet far die Biihne. 

III. — Schweizerreise vom J. 1797 und Reise am Rhein und Main i. 

J. 1814. 

IV. — Mannigfaltige, bisher unedirte, Aufsatze iiber Kunst. 

V. — Theater und deutsche Literatur. 


The second portion, which will he published this month — 

VI.— Gedichte, altere ungedruckte und neueste. 

VII.— Aus meinem Leben, Wahrheit und Dichtung, 4ter Theil, die 
Jalire 1774 bis 75 umfassend. 

-VIII. — Alte gricchische Literatur, neue franzosische, neue englische, 
ausTandische Volkspoesie. 

IX. — Maximen und Reflexionen iiber Welt, Staat und Literatur. 

* q X,— Zur Naturwissenscbaft im Allgemeinen, verschiedene Aufs&tze, 
(Allg^meine Naturansichten.) . •** » 


The third portion, to be published in September — 

XI. — Die Pflanzen- und Knochenlehre, alteres und neuestes. 

XII. — Mineralogie, Gcologie, Meteorologie. 

XIII, — Farbenlehre, theoretischer Theil, ) 

XIV. — Farbenlehre, polemiseher Theili f uberarbe,tet vemU - 
XV. — Farbenlehre, nistorischer Theil, ■ 


stiindigt. 


' * We cabnot lose tlie opportunity of here noticing, with the commendation it de- 
serves, Mr. Hayward's English prose translation of the first part of Faust lecently 
.published. It has placed him at once in the first rank of German scholars. Of the 
extent To which Goethe’s celebrated drama had been misinterpreted by all the pre- 
' Ceding translators, both English and French, no one could have had any idea without 
reeding the. numerous instances which Mr. Hay ward has adduced in lus Preface and 
XotiHi. Mr* Hayward has now, however, an opportunity of crowning his fame by 
starting first In the field, and giving us a translation of the new Faust— not a mere 
literal Jitoi* translation like' the other, (for which there is not the same necessity,) but 
a §ee version? exhibiting as close a picture of the original in its various forma as the 
Idiom of our language will admit. 
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The delay that has taken place* in the publication of the second volume of 
Dr. Scholz’s New Testament has arisen) we are informed, from the reluctance 
of the Leipsig publisher to proceed with an undertaking so very unpromising 
in the present stagnant state or literature on the Continent It having been in-* 
timated that, if a sale of 20(h copies could be secured in England, the wont would 
be proceeded with forthwith, we are happy to learn that the venerable and truly 
learned Bishop of Salisbury has undertaken «to exert his extensive influence, 
among the clergy of that church, of which he is so great an ornament, to effect 
that desideratum, and thereby prevent the possibility of a work of such longhand 
arduous research being lost to sacred criticism. We have every confidence that 
the appeal made by the venerable prelate to his brethren of the Established 
Church, will not only be successful with them, but that it will be responded to » 
by ministers and scholars of all denominations. 4 


An historical work on the civilization of the Greeks, in respect of morals 
and religion, during the heroic ages, is announced for publication in French, by 
Professor Van Limburg Brouwer of Groningen. 


ITALY. 

The Typographical Society of Milan has this year published an Almanack, 
with the title of “ The Adventures of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland/’ in 
which the most remarkable incidents in the life of that unfortunate princess 
are sketched in a lively style, aud with considerable critical discernment. 

A new play of Nota, “ La Donna Irrequieta,” was lately brought out at, 
Naples, and the king came in person from Portici to honour the first repre- 
sentation with his presence, on which occasion the theatre was completely 
crowded. The performance passed off with the greatest applause, and the 
author was obliged to come forward to receive the plaudits of the spectators. 
Between the fourth and fifth acts "the king sent one of his attendants to con- 
vey to him the expression of his majesty’s extreme satisfaction with the piece, 
which continues to be repeated with the same success. 


An important work, entitled Analyse Grammaticale des different testa dt g 
ancient Egyptiem , is announced for publication in 3 vols.Htp. by M. Safelim. 

lana, the celebrated astronomical professor at Twin, has justoublii 
his greit work oi>tfie Tnhory of tlyr^JIobn, in 3 vols. This wo\kis cal 
culated, ra^jpdiighest degrbe^jtO' excite the^tteption of aitouiomers. q 

Died recently, at Rome, Filippo Invernizzi, the editor of Aristophanes, 
Among his papers were found materials for a new edition of Apollonius 
Rhodius, for the basis of which he had adopted the text of the edition* of 
Stephen, collated with a hitherto inedited MS. of the Vatican. On this edir 
tion he had been engaged for many years, as appears from his correspon- 
dence with many foreign scholars. The whole materials are now in tMfe pot* 
session of Petrucci, the bookseller, in Rome, 



Professor Gerhard, Secretary to the Archeological Institute in Rome, is at 
present engaged in a professional toOr through Upper Italy and Germany-, end 
hopes, io the course of bis journey, to conclude toe publication of his Ancient. 
Sculptures. ; 

NN 4 


sim 
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A work on the History of Lombardy the Seventeenth Century has 
r^E^itly appeared by Cwsar Cantd, an author of some celebrity; it is said to 
Mi adjunct to Manzoni’s classical novel, the Promessi Spoti . 

*’* ^ 1*' ■■ 

tragedy by Niccolini will shortly appear under the title of “ Louis 
' ihe-Moot,” thfe subject of which is an episode from the history of that duke 
of Milan Of the hoase of Sforza evho cuts so distinguished a figure in Ranke’s 
^ weli^nown historical work on that subject. 

new trajgedy of Pellico, entitled Gimonda, (one of the Three 
fSftfted* to inf the note at page 483, ante,) has been brought out at the 
tlfefctre of this* city, and was , received with the most rapturous applause. 
After it had been performed three tirfres, however, the Austrian minister 
applied to the Sardinian government to have it withdrawn; and the king 
in consequence, with his usual obsequiousness to that court, immediately 
gave Orders to that effect. The story of the play is founded on the wars 
of the 12th century, between the Imperialists and the Milanese, at one of 
those periods when Milan was utterly destroyed by the former; and the 
moral of it is to exhibit to the Italians the folly of their civil dissepsions, the 
necessity of their burying all animosities, and uniting against the strangers. 
Such a subject was quite likely to give umbrage to the stern and suspicious 
Austrian government. Pellico’s Memoirs of his Captivity have also been 
striqtfy prohibited hi the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, as might be readily 
anticipated. The wonder is how the Piedmontese censorship allowed the 
book to appear at all, or the tragedy to be performed. By the way, we may 
mention that two reprints of the Italian original have been already made, one 
in Paris and one in London, with notes. Two French translations are an- 
nounced, one with copious notes by Maroncelli. Mr. Thomas Roscoe is the 
author of the English translation which is about to appear in London. 


A supplement of corrections and additions to Dr. Ferrario’s great work, Cos- 
tume ant tco e moderno, is being published in numbers at Milan. The author has 
availed himself of the works of travellers published since 1820 — among others, 
Trayg}fof Marmara and Mimaud in Sardinia, of the Journey to Mekka in 1826- 
27 by Descoudray, of Count Potocki’s journey to the Steppes of Astrakan and 
Caucasus, published by Klaproth in 1829, of Timkovski’s into Mongolia and 
(^hina, and of Mr. Arago's Promenade autour du Monde on board Captain Frey- 
cin&t squadron. Dr.<,Ferrario has also added a full and interesting description 
qf Palestine, in which he has availed himself especially of the learned work of 
Lqrici: la Sacra Scrittura illustrata con monument i fenico-assirj ed egiziani, pub- 
lished at Rome in 1827. The whole supplement to Dr. Ferrario will consist of 
tigo vols* 4to. or nineteen numbers, of which eleven have already appeared. 
The work is dedicated to. the Emperor of Aultria. 


Dr. Moranw 
in 2 v$s. f yo. 


dished a statistical work called Del Censimento Milanese, 
\ a history of the various operations for the admeasurement 


m 2 Vtns. «yo. be*og a history of the various operations tor the admeasurement 
< aa^Vfldudtidn pf all the landed properties in the Milanese territory, which have 
Mpn effected at various epochs for the assessment of the land tax. * The cadastre, 
erf .it, for the Duchy of Milan was completed .in 1760; it lias 

be& smce extended to the territory of Mantua and the other provinces of Aus- 

tri^Lombirdy. 


, «v . - 

' An Italian version of Niebuhr’s History of Rome is being published at Pavia, 
and has already begun to undergo the strictures of the learned of that country, 
which is nipst interested in the subject of the work. We rather think it will 
give rise to a voluminous controversy south of the Alps. 
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RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia, at the request of Prince Lieven, tbe tttwietar o( 
Public Instruction, has increased the yearly allowance for the support of <he. 
Dorpnt Observatory from 2000 to 8000 rubles. The salaries of the tffo astro- 
nomers attached to it are not included in this sum; the repair* also of the 
building, and its lighting, are executed at thq expense of the university. 

Last summer a geographical journey through the south-eastern pafts of 4 
Siberia was undertaken by M. Feodorow, at the command of the emperor 
who has appointed a sum of 22,000 rubles to defray the expenses. Still mm 
important lesults are anticipated from the three years* journey about to bo 
undertaken by the state-councillor Fass, Secretory to the*Academy of Sciences. 1 
His route is from Peterburgh to Pekin, through eastern Siberia. 


Gneditsch, a state- counci I lor, and wdll known as a poet, died lately at 
St. Petersburgli. 


SPAIN. 

An original historical novel recently appeared at Madrid, in 2 vols. under the 
title of El Conde de Candespina , and has been very favourably noticed in the 
Madrid Gazette. The author, Don Patricio de la Escosura, is an officer in 
the artillery of the royal guard. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

M. Desgrange, formerly first Dragoman, and Secretary of the French Embassy 
at Constantinople, has been elected Professor of Turkish in tbe place of 
M. Kieffer, deceased. % 


Dr. Siebold’s long-promised work on Japan has been announced as4ikely 
to make its appearance very speedily. 


M. Brosset, jun. who has devoted himself to the study of the histpryvgeo* 
gruphy, and literature of Georgia, has presented to theT^aris Asiatic Society, 
for insertion in its Journal, a description of Turkish Georgia, translated from 
tbe work of an Armenian Doctor. 


An Arabic Chrestomathia for beginners, with a glossary and notes, in 
2 volty-Svo., will shortly appear bj Professor Humbert, of Geneva. 

Stanislas J u 1 ienJ**£"EeerKelected Profiwior of Chinese in thejG&DegeW 
France) ^ the jj jpufof Dr. A bel- Hews u siltf who died of last yeaA 


M. Bianchi, interpreter to the king of the Oriental language#, is about to 
send to press a new Grammar of the Turkish language, intended for tne use 
of interpreters, merchants, seaineh, and travellers in the Levpnt. Jt will. form 
a large volume in 8vo., and besicRs a full detail of the grammar and syntax, 
will contain numerous exercises Extracted from the best authors, in prose and 
verse, in tbe Turkish language. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 

* 

Fbom Januaky, 1833^ to March, 1833, inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

847 Evangelische Kircheti-Zeitung, Herofesgegeben von Hengstenberg. 1833. 
12 Nos. 4to. Berlin . 1/. 

248 Conard, Predigten iiber die Bekehrung ties Apostels Pautus. 8vo. Berl. 7a, 

249 IUgenj, ZeiUchrift fur die historifthe Theologie. 2ten Bdes 2tes Stuck, Bvo. 

Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

250 Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1833. 4 Nos. 8vo. Hamburg . il, 10s. 

251 Stapf, Theologia Moralis, in Compendium redneta, Vol. III. 8vo. 10s. 

252 Schrader, Der Apostel Puulus. 3ter Thcil. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. t 

253 Lucke, Comment ar iiber die Schriften des Evang. Johannes. 4ter Till, lster 

Bd. 8vo. Bonn. 12s. 6d. 

254 Wontere, Epitome Sacrar Script. Hexametris meinoriabilns concinnata. l2ino. 6d. 
265 Zung, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, historisch entwickelt. gr. 8vo. 

Berlin. 10s. 

256 Absalou, von Estrup und Mohnikc. 8vo. Leipzig . 6s. 6d. 

257 Carov6, Die letzten Dinge des romischen Kalholicisiuus in Deutsclilaud. 8vo. 

10s. 

258 Eisenschmid, Vergleichende Darstellung aller allgemein verbiiidlichen und pro- 

vinciellen Kircliensatzungen der katholischen Kirclie. 8vo. Berlin. 14s. 

259 Tafel, Religionssystem der neuen Kirclie, aus Quellen dargestelit. lstes Heft. 

Bvo. 2s. 

260 Quieter, Lelirbuch der Kirchcngeschichte. 2teu Bdes 2ter Thl. 8vo. Bonn. 

12s. 6d. 

261 Engelhardl, Kirchenjeschichtliche Abhandiungen. 8vo. Erlangen * 9s. 

Z62 A/lgeraeine Kirclien-Zcitung. Herausgegeben von Ziinmcrmann. 1833. 12 Nos. 
4to. Darmstadt. 21. 10s. 

263 Wegscheider, Institutiones Theologiac Christianas dogmaticae. Editio aeptiraa, 

aucta et emenduta. 8vo. Halae. 

264 ^i>Hr, Magazin £iir christliche Prediger. 5ten Bdes 2tes Stuck. 8vo. Hannov , 

4s*6d. 

265 Sohriiter, Lehrbuch der Moral theologie. 2ter Thl. lste Abth. Freib. 7s. 6d. 

266 Grand pierre, Discours sur queiques Sujets de Religion et dc Morale. 8vo. 

6s. 6d. 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

267 Rbemjsclrts Museum fur Jurisprudenz. 1833. 4 Nos. 8vo. Gottingen. 11. 
266 Warnkoewg, Commentarii Juris Romani Privati. Toni. II [. 8vo. Leodii. 14s. 

269 Rudorff, Das Reclit der Vorinundschaft bus den geineincu in Deutschland gel- 
; tenden RecJiten entwickelt. lster Bd. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

270 Gdupp, jEez Frisionum. 8vo. Vrutislaviae. 2s. 

:<27l Ekendaht, AUgetneine Staatslchre. 8vo. Neustadt. lls.6d. 

272 Vcder^Hlstdrfae philosophiae Juris apud Vetercs. 8vo. Lugd. Bat . 10s. 

273 Cbrpgs Juris dvilis, ed. et cum notis Schrader. Vol. I. (Justiniam cont.) 4to, 

•i* J*2W. U. 14s* ' 

274 Muller, Archiv fur die ncueste Gesetzgebung aller deutschen Staaten. 3ter Bd. 

8 vo. Mains. 14s. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, EDUCATION, AND 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

275 Hermann, Ueber Herrn Professor Ritter’s Darstellung der sokratischel Systeme. 

8vo. Heidelberg. 2s. ,*■ 

276 Hegel, Phanomenologie des Geistcs. Herausgegeb. von Schulze. 8vo. Berl. 12s. 

277 Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophic der Religion. Herausgegeben ton 

Marheineke. 2 Bde. 8vo. Bert. & % # 

278 Philosophiscbe Abbandlungen. Herauagegeben ven Michelet. 8vo,* 

Berl . 10s. # 9 

279 Michelet, Einleitung in Hegel’s philosophiscbe Abhandlungen. 8vo. Is. 

280 Fries, Handbuch der pract. Philosophic. Sffer Thl. 8vo. Heidelb . 7s. 

281 Rau, Grundsatze der Finanzwissefischaft. lste Abth. ' 8vo. Heidelb. 7s. 

282 Lehrbuch der politischen Oekonomie. 3ter Bd. 7s. 

283 Schwarz, Die Schulen. 8vo. Leipzig. Us. 

284 Bobnie, Aurora, oder Morgen rotlie iin Aufgang. 8vo. Leipzig . 7s. 6d. 

285 Thieme, Ideen zu einer Reform des gesammten Schulwesens. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

286 Opinion de Napoleon sur divers Sujets de Politique et d’Administration, rt- 

cueillies par un rnembre de soil conseil d’etat. See. 8vo, 10s. 

287 Lernsinier, Lettres philosophiques adressGes a un Berlinois. 8vo. 10s. 

288 Rotalde, Lettre a S. M. la Reine Regente d'Espagne, et Observations patrio- 

tiques sur rAmnestie accordSe aux Espagnols. 8vo. 2s. 

MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 

289 Poggendorf, Annalen der Physik und Cheraie. 1833. 12 Nos. 8vo, Leips. 

21. 8s. 

290 Schweigger-Seidel, Neues Jahrbuch der Chemie und Physik. 1833. 24 Nos. 

8vo. Halle. 21. 8s. 

291 Crelle, Journal fur die reine und angewandte Mathematik. lOter Bd. 4to. 

Berl . 11. 

292 Hahn, Hypsometrische Tafeln. 12rao. Berl. 2s. 6d. 

293 Hensler, Ueber die Wirkungcp des thierischcn Maguetisnius auf Mensclien und 

Natur. 8vo. Wurzb. 2s. 6d. 

294 Braudes, Vorlesungen iiber die Naturlehre zur Belehrung derer, denen es an 

mathematisclien Vorkenntnissen fchlt. 3 Bde. 8vo. Leipz. 2 1 5s^ 

295 Annales de Chemie et de Physique. 1833. 12 Nos. 8vo. Paris. if. 10s. 

296 Jean Plana, Th&me du Mouvement de la Lune. 3 Vols. 4to. Turin. 10 1. 10s. 

297 Mlmoires presents par divers Snvans a I’Academie Royale des Sciences »de 

I’lnstitut de France, et imprimis par son ordre, (Sciences MathemaTiques et 
Physiques.) Tom. III. 4to. 1/. 7s. 

NATURAL SCIENCES. 

• 

298 Hahn, Die Arachniden. 3tes Heft. 8vo. Numb. 4s. 6d. 

299 Wanzenartige Insekten. StesHeft. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

300 Dietrich, Flora Regni Borussica. Fasc. II. et III. 8vo. Berl. 10s. 

301 Karstcn, Archiv fur Mineralogies Geognosie, Bergbau und Hiittenkunde. 4 5ten 

Bdes 2tes Heft. 8vo. Berl. 15s. 

302 Linnea, Ein Journal fur die Botanik in ihrem ganzeu Umfange, hefiusgegeben 

von Schleehtendal. 1833. 6 Nos. fcvo. Berl . 1 1. 10s. • 

303 Brehta, Handbuch fiir den Liebhaber der Stuberi-, Haas- und aller der Zabnuing 

werthen Vogel. 8vo. Mit illuminirten Kupfern. Ilmettau. 12s. 

304 Eschw'ege, Beit rage zur Gebirgskunde Brasiliens. 8vo. BerL Ids. 

305 Chavannes, Monographic des Antischin^es. 4to. Planches. Paris'. <184. 

306 Flora, bder allgemtfine bofanfefche ZeitUfig. 1833. Begtnsb. If. 4s. 

307 Gaudin, Flora Helvetica. Voi. VII. 8vo. Turin . 14s. * 
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309 Aroiales des Mines. 1833. 6 Nos. 8vo. Paris , If. 

309 Trinras, De Graroinibus paniceis. 8vo. PArnpoli. 10s. 

310»G«udtn» M>er isinualiiHelretwo-Botanicus, in uiurn viatoris Botaaophili Helve- 
tian) peregrantis. $vo. Turici . . 14s. 

311 De laBeche, Haadbuch der Geognosie, iibersetzt von Dechen. 8vo. Bert. 15s. 

1 MEDICAL SCIENCES. 

tSIft Aruuden defcPharmacie. 5 ter Bd. 8vo. Heidelh , 1 t. 15s. 

*31 5 (6urlt, Anatomische Abbildungender Hmus-Sauge-Thiere. I5tc Lief. Ss. 
% .$14 Blumo*, Akiurgische Abbikiungen, nebst. erlaut. Texte. 6te Lief. Folio. 10s. 
345 Host's Magazin fur die gesammte Heilkunde, 39s ter Bd. 8vo. BerL 15s. 

316 Gurlt, Lehrbuch der pathologischen Anatomie der Haus-Sauge-Tkierc. 2tcr ThI. 

8vo., niit 25 Kupfern. Bef[, If. 7s. 

317 — - Anatomie des*Pferdes. 2tes Heft? 8vo., mit 35 Kupfern. It. 10s. 

318 Trevrranui, Die Erscheinungcn und Gesetze des organiscben Lebens. 2ter Bd. 

lste Abth. gr. 8vo. Brent, 7s. 

319 Grafc und Walther, Journal fiir Ciiirurgie und Angenheiikunde. I9ter Bd. 

8vo. BerL If. Is. 

320 Blancardi, Lexicon Mcdicum. Editio uovissimn, multuni emendata et aucta, a 

C. G. Kuhn. 2 Vols. gr. 8vo. lips. If. 18s. 

321 Nauinann, Handbucli der medicin. Klinik. 3ter Bd. 2te Abth. 8vo.« 12s. 
•322 Heymann, Die Entbindung lebloser Schwangem, mit Beziehung auf die Lex 

Begin. 8vo. Coblent , 4s. 6d. 

323 Cagol. Clinique medicate, suivic d’un traite des Maludies cancereuses. 8vo. 7s. 
334 Cruveilhier, Anatomie Pathologique du Corps liuroain, etc. Liv. XV. Fol. 11s. 

325 Vernont, Trait4 de Phrenologie humaine et compare. Liv. XV11I. Fol. 14s. 

326 Pougol, Essai de Therapeutique, busGe sur la M6thode analytique, suivi d’un 

notice sur le Chul6ra-Morbus, et ses Mltliodes curatives, et d’un coup-d’ceil 
sur l’Empioi des Autiphlogistiques. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

327 Commentationes Societ. reg. Scientiarum Gottingensis recentiores. Vol. VII. 

4lo«, cuid Figuris. Cotting , 2f, 2s. ^ 

328 Erscli und Gruber, Allgeiueine Encyclopadfe der Wissenscliaften ttnd Kiinste. 

23sterBd. 4to. Leipz. ll,7s, 

329 diesel be. 2te Section, OterTliI. If. 7s. 

350 Ste Section, 3ter Till. If. 7s, 

331 Conversatkms-Lcxicoii der neuesten Zeit und Literatur. Ein Supplement band zu 
• alien friihern Auilagcu des Conversations- Lexicon. Isles.—' Xltes. Heft. 8vo. 

. Leipt . Each Is! 6d. 

332 Hauer,, Die Probleme der Staatskunst, Philosophic und Physik. 8vo. Leips. 6s. 

333 Monier, De l'Etat actuel de la Navigation de la Seine, entre Rouen et Paris, et 

des Moyens de la pcrfectiotiner. 4to. 5s. 

334 Placide Bou6, Traitg d'Orfevrerie, Bijouterie r et Joailleric. 2 Vols. 8vo. 16s* 

« 

FINE ARTS. 

335 Aluaeums, Blotter fur bildende Kunst. 1833. lster Juhrgang. 52 Nos., in 4to. 

BerL U, 5s. 

336 Berlin 91ml seine Umgebungen im 19ten Jahrhnndert. Nos. I. & II. 4to. 4s. 

» 335T' Beitrage z ur deutschen Kunst- und Gescliichtskunde durch Kunstdenk- 

raale. Istes Heft. 4to. Demist. 7s. 

53B^ty,.Qrno(peAt* oiler kJassischeii Kunstepochen, nacli den Origin&lcn in ihren 
cigenthumBchen fftiben dargestellt. Istes Heft. Folio. BerL 12s. 6d. 

339 .Hods Holbein's Todtentanz, in 53 getreu nacli dep Holzschnitten litbograpbislien 
Slattern. Hehlusgegeb. Irpn ScbTotthauer, mit irkliirendein Texte. Munchen, 
if. 13s. 


Published on\the Continent. *541 

340 Fanstus. Em Gedicht von L. Bechstoin. 4to., mit Kupfern in Contriren. 

Leipz. 15s. * 

341 Rulil’s Outlines to Shakspeare’s Othello, in 13 plates. 4to. Ftanhf 17s. J 

342 Galleric beruhmtcr Maimer. Heft 1. k II. 4to. Frankf ' 6s. 

343 Hogarth's sammfllche Kunstwcrke, in 74 Blattern Steindruck. 5tea und 6tes 

Heft. Folio. Letas. 15s. # 

344. Marker, Practische Zeichnungen yon Meubles. lstes bis 6tes Heft. 4to. 
Leipz. 12s. 

345 Becker's Augusteum. Dresdens nntike # Denkmaler enthaltend. 2te Auflage. 

3tes k 4tes Heft. Folio. Leipt . Ik * • 

346 Biographic Gallery of the Polish Revolution, or One Hundred Portraits of Indi^ 

viduals who acted a distinguished Part in the War of Polish Independgkioe. 
No. VI. Folio. 14s. 8vo. 7«. 

* - 

• 1 • 

. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

347 Hullmann, Iloniische GrundverfossunJ. 8vo. Bonn . 10s. 

348 Ranke, Historisch-politisclie Zeitschrift. 1833. 6 Hefte. 8vo. Hamb. 11. 10a. 

349 Malchus, Handbuch der Militar-Geographie. 2 Bde. 8vo. Wien, .12, 5i. 
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Abel, King of Denmark, changes made by, 
in the constitution of that country, 138. 

Ab&alon, Archbishop of Lund, biographical 
account of, 129, 130, 131. 

Africa , Travels in. Sec Douvillc . 

Agriculture, state of, in the Roman states, 
43-45. 

Allied sovereigns, the second restorers of the 
Bourbons, 106 — sufferings of France 
from their armies, 109 — evacuation of 
France by their forces, 110. 

America, United States of, description of 
the New England states, 5 — of the 
southern states, 6 — of the western 
states, 8 — state of slavery there, 10 — 
12 — scheme for aholishing slavery there, 
14, 15 — state of religion, 1 5 —character 
of the American army and riflemen, 18 
— remarks on the conduct of the Ame- 
ricans towards the lied Indians, 19 
—23 — particularly the Chcrokees, 23, 
24 — efforts made by the government 
for promoting the education of the In- 
dian chiefs, 25, 26 — account of the set- 
tlement of the province of Texas, 27, 
28— observations on the dispute be- 
tween the South Carolinians and the 
general government, 236, 237. 

Arago (M.), abstract of the researches bf, 
on the lunar influence upon rain, 503, 
504 — on the atmosphere, 504 — 507 — 
on the putrefaction of animal substances, 
507 — and on the complexion, 507, 508. 

Armenian literature, origin of, 511 — ac- 
count of the Mecbitarist monastery of 
St. Lazzaro, 509, 510 — notice of the 
Armenian languages, 510 — of Ma rabas, 
the earliest Armenian historian, 511- 
state of Armenian literature in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, ib. — notice of 
Moses Chorenensis or Chorenabyi, 51 1* 
512 — progress of Armenian literature 


•from the sixth to the eighteenth centu- 
ries, 512. 

Arrivabene (Signor), Di vari£ Societa e In - 
stitusione di Beneficenta in Lon dr a, 218 
observations of, on the changes in the 
economy of society, 219 — on the con- 
dition of the English poor, £6.— and on 
depths of mendicity on the continent, 
220 — on the good effects of Mechanic's 
Institutes, ib. — on Co-operative Socie- 
ties, ib. 221 — his refutation of the out- 
cry against the tyranny of capital, 221 
— and on the effects of war, 222. 

Artois (Comte d'), conduct of, during the 
French Revolution, 93, 94 — his unpo- 
pular measures after the first restoration, 
100, 101. See Charles X . 

Atmosphere, influence of the inoon on the, 
503—508. 

Austria, observations on the correspond- 
ence between, and England con cerni ng 
the Roman Legations, 69 — 72 — op- 
pressive and barbarous character of her 
administration in Italy* 473 — 475. 

B. 

Banditti, condition of, in the Roman 
states, 54 — especially during the French 
dominion, 55. 

Berr (Michel), Du Rabbinisme, 441 — on 
the changes of Judaism, 443 — on the 
Gemara, 445. 

Berry, (Due de), remarks oil the assassi- 
nation of, 119, 120. 

Biographical notices of Erasmus Bask, 236 
— 240 — of Jean Baptiste Say, 24?— of 
Antonio Scarpa, 252— of Barnaba Ori- 
ani, 253 — of Friedric von Raumer, 453 
— of M. Kieffer, 529, 530— of Baron 
Cotta, 530 — 532. 

Births, number of, in the papal states, 42. 

Boissertes (MM.), their collection of old 
German pictures, 74. ' 
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Bonaparte (Napoleon j, establishment of 
the power of, 94, 95— causes of his se- 
cret unpopularity, 95 — his abdication, 

99 — returns to France from Elba, 105 
— hiaaanpopularity, ib. 106. 

Bonaparte (Napoleon), the younger , de- 
sign of the Austrian court in educating 
him, 202 — his character, 203— gwec- 
dcges of his childhood, 204 — his acqui- 
sition of the German language, 2<J5 — 
anecdotes of his conduct towards his 
tutors, 205, 206— expedient resorted to 
for mitigating his abhorrence o£ Action, 
206 — his couduct mi hearing f of his 
father’s death, 207 — his enthusiastic 
attachment to military studies, 208 — 
political lectures given to him by Priiv.c 
JVlctternich, 209 — his views towards the 
throne of France, 211 — appreciation of 
his own position, 212— first appearance 
in society, 2 13— appointed a lieutenant- 
general, 213— rapid decline of his 
health, 214— his death, ib.— strong re- 
semblance to his father, 215. 

Books , list of, published on the continent 
from October to December, 1832, 256, 
et seq.—f rom January to March, 1833, 
540, et seq. 

Bourbon government, causes of its over- 
throw in France in 1830, 91 — obser- 
vations on the first restoration of, 99, 

100 — and on their second restoration, 
106, 107. 

C. 

Campomorto , account of the farm of, 44, 
45. 

Captffil, absurd outcry against the tyranny 
of, exposed, 22 1. 

Carlos (Don), misrepresentations of histo- 

• rians relative to the death of, 455, 456 
-^abstractof the evidence relating to it, 
457-462. 

Carolina , probable results of the dispute 
between, and the general government 
of the United States, 236, 237. 

Charitable foundations at Rome, notice of, 
57, 58, of England, 218, 219. 

Charles JX ., King of France, letter of, re- 
flating to the tnussacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, 465. 

Charles X„ King of France, causes of his 
expulsion, 91. 

Cherokee Indians , remarks on the conduct 
of the. American government towards, 
23, 24— notice of the inventor of the 
Cherokee alphabet, 26. 

Civil courts of the Roman states, and 
their jurisdiction, 51 . 

Clergy at Rome, revenues of, 62, 63. 


Cobbett (William), on the miseries of an 
English member of parliament, 197, 
note — key to his opposition to Jewish 
emancipation, 449. 

Colours of plants, causes of, 365, 366. 

Copper, British, increased export of, un- 
der the free trade system, 154, 155. 

Corporations, municipal, origin of, in Den- 
mark, 138. 

Cotta (Baron), biographical notice of, 
530—532. 

Cotton manufactures, British, proofs of the 
increased export of, under the free 
trade system, 156. 

Crimes, increase of, in the Roman states, 
53 — number of criminals tried there in 
two years, 57. 

Crops, physiological principles for the 
rotation of, 381. 

D. 

t 

Danes, character of, in the thirteenth 
century, 128, and in 1627 , 470, 471. 

Deaths , number of, in the Papal States, 
42, 43. 

De Candolle (A. P.) Physiologie Vtgdtale f 
334 — plan of his work, 335— outline 
of his theory of the properties of the 
tissue, of which the elementary organs 
of plants are composed, 337 — and of 
his examination of the three vital pro- 
perties admitted in the animal king-, 
dom, which have been supposed to 
exist also in the vegetable, 338 — outline 
‘of his theory of nutrition, 339 — 347 — 
progress made in the animal growth of 
a plant in each of the four seasons, 
•348 — abstract of his theory of repro- 
duction, by thefructiAcation of a plant, 
349 — 358 — by the subdivision of 
plants, 358, 359— origin of species of 
plants, 359, 360, 361 — the law of 
symmetry observable in plants which 
are allied in natural affinity, 361— 364 
— on the constant descent of the root, 
•and ascent of the stem, 364, 365— 
on the sleep of plants, and the 
causes of their different colours, 365, 
366 — individuality of plants, 367 
— duration and age of trees, 368 — 
371— abstract of his theory of vegeta- 
ble epireology, 372 — 376 —on the pro- 
cess employed by nature in healing the 
wounds of trees, 377 — 379 — effects of 
poisuns on the vegetable structure, 
379, 380— his principles for regulating 
the rotation of crops, 381. < 

Deeases, Due, wise policy of the ministry 
of/ 115—118. 
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Denmark, sketch of the ancient history 
of, 133 — reign of Valdemar 1. it.—* 
change in the constitution 154— code 
of laws framed under Valdemar II. 
135— origin of the feudal noblesse, 136 
—powers of the nation, 137^-ad minis- 
tration of justice, ib. — changes in the 
constitution made by King Abel, 138 
— origin of municipal corporations, ib. 
— heads of the capitulation signed by 
King Erik dipping, 139, MO— de- 
scription of, in 16°/? , 469— 471— Li- 
terary intelligence from, 238. 328. 

Deputy , miseries of, described, 195 — 199.* 

Diderot (Denis), Mtmoires et Oeuvres de, 
261 — defects of the various editions of 
his works, 264, 263 — character of Na- 
igeon’s memoir of him, 263, 266 — 
and of his daughter’s memoir, 267 — 
anecdotes of the early years of Dide- 
rot, 268,4169 — efforts of the Jesuits lo 
prevail on him to enter their order, 
269 — goes to Paris and studies in the 
college d’Harcourt, 270 — abandons 
himself to literature, 271 — his priva- 
tions, ^72, 273 — composes sermons for 
his aupport, 273 — accepts and relin- 
quishes a tutorship, ib. — little encou- 
ragement given to literature in France 
at this time, 275 — falls in love and 
marries, 275 — 277 — admirable conduct 
of his wife, 277 — whom he sends to his 
parents, ib.- — their reception of her, 
278 — his base conduct towards her, ib. 
notice of his translations, 279 — pub- 
lishes his Interpretation de la Nature, 
ib. — projects the Encyclopedic, ib. — 
notices of his associates, D’Alembert, 
283 — Rousseau, 284— Grimm, 285 — 
llelvetius, 286 — Marmontcl, Galiani, 
and d’Holbach, 287 — suppression of 
the Eucyclopedie, 290— which is taken 
off by Louis XV. in consequence of a 
foolish accident, 290, 291 — alterations 
made in it by the bookseller Le Breton, 
292 — Diderot’s visits to Baron d’Hol- 
bach, 292, 293 — the society formed 
there, 293, 294 — sells his library to the 
Empress Catherine, 296 — visits her at 
Petersburg, 297 — his last illness and 
death, 298, 229 — estimate of his intel- 
lectual! powers, 299 — SOI — Diderot, a 
proselytising atheist, 301 — remarks on 
liis atheism, 302 — 305 — his loose opi- 
nions on marriage, 305, 306 — his con- 
versational talents, 309 — facility of 
composition, ib*. 310— remarks on his 
works, 310—312. 

D' Israeli* s •* Genius of Judaism," notice 
of, 443 — on the causes operating 


against the conversion of the Jews by 
external agency, 451. 

Douville (J. B,), detection of the false- 
hoods in his Travels, by M. Lacor- 
daire, 240— 246— notice of lift Trente 
Mois de ma Vie, 6\c. 519— contradiction 
in his account of his residence at Rio 
detfaneiro,520, 521— and of his Afri- 
can travels, 521 — 524 — biogra|^iical 
account of his earlier years, 524, 525 
— his adventures in London, under 
the assumed name of Le Comte, 525, 
526- i observations on the reclamation 
of J\f. Jomard Tclativc to his voyage, 
526, 527. 

Drouineau (Gustave), Le Manuscrit Vert, 
•435 — remarks on, 436 — 440. 

Dursr (Albert), Heliquien , 73 — character 
of, ib. — observations on the work, 79 — 
notice of his family, 80 — anecdotes 
of the early life of Durer, 81 — his 
marriage to a vixen, 82 — extracts from 
his letters to Pirkhcimer, 83 — is elect- 
ed a member of the municipal council 
of Nuremberg, 84 — anecdote of the 
Emperor Maximilian, ib. — extracts from 
his diary of a journey into the Nether- 
lands, 85 — 88— his death, 88 — tribute 
to his memory by Pirkheimer, ib. 89. 

E. 

East India Company, noble efforts of, lo 
promote the study of oriental litera- 
ture in England, the course of study 
prescribed at Haileybury College, 330 
and in India, by promoting e ducat ion 
among the natives, 330, 331— an?l by 
their patronage of learned men, 331. 

Education in the Roman States, account 
of 64— in England, remarks oit 17£, 
176— and in India, 350, 331. 

Election of Members of Parliament, ob- 
servations of an Italian exile on, 180 — 
comparison of the systems of direct 
and indirect election, 180, 181. 

Elizabeth (Queen), letter of, to Henry 
IV. King of France, 467, 468. 

England, causes of the misrepresentations 
of, by foreigners, 171, 172 — cliuritoble 
and benevolent institutions of, 218, 
219 — vindication of the high customs 
duties in, from the charges of Prussia, 
403, 404 — description of Ihe manners 
and customs of the English 1551, 471, 
472. 

Erik Clipping, King of Denmark, 
changes made by, in the constitution 
of that country, 139, 140. 

Exports, British, proofs of f le great in- 
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crease of, under the ne* system of Free 
Trade, 148 — tables of the different € 
parts of the world to 'which such in- 
crease exportation has taken place, < 
15 9, note. 

Eyriii ^M.), explanations due from, re- 
specting Douville’s Voyage, 5 26. 


^ F. 

Prance , literary intelligence from* t 248 — 
250— 528 — 530 — present state of lite- 
rature in, 183 — 187 — improvement in 
the police at Rome accomplished by tl^e 
French, 55 — various representations of 
the late revolution, made by our con- 
servatives and by the friends of liberty, 

90— reason why the Bourbon govern- 
mentcould no longer continue in France, 

91 — conduct of Louis XVIII. and his 
brother during the revolution, 93, 94 
— frustration of their hopes on the 18th 
Fructidor, and establishment of the 
power of Napoleon, 94, 95 — causes of 
his secret unpopularity, 95 — the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons not at first 
contemplated by the Allies, 96—tliough 
designed by Talleyrand, 97 — proof 
that the Bourbons were not imposed on 
France by foreign armies, 97, 98— ab- 
dication of Napoleon, 99— first resto- 
ration of the Bourbons, the work of 
Talleyrand, in which the people ac- 
quiesced, 99 — 100 — unpopular mea- 
sqggfrof the Count d’Arlois, 100, 101 
— imprudent conduct of Louis XVI [I. 
on his arrival, 101, 102— his situation 

fc at that crisis, ib.— character of the 
roytfists by whoro«ha was surround- 
ed, 103— disgust excited in the French 
nation by their conduct, ib. 104 — vio- 
lation of the charter, ib,— general dis- 
satisfaction iu France, ib. 105 — return 
of Napoleon, ib, — his unpopularity, ib, 
10 6— second restoration of the Bour- 
bons, ib, 107 — conduct of Fouch6 and 
Talleyrand, ib, — calamitous events of 
Its first year, ib, — massacrers of the 
south acquitted by the courts of justice, 
108 — activity of the royalist committees, 
ib, — femarks on the execution of Marshal 
Ney, 109 — sufferings of France from 
the Invading armies, ib.— resignation of 
Talleyrand and the other ministers, 
110— evacuation of Fftmce, by the 
forces of the Allies, id. — character of 
the newl^ elected 9 Cbambre Introuv- 
able/ ib. til — Its first measures, ib. 


fl 2— proceedings with regard to the 
law of elections, ib.— its rejection by 
the chamber of peers, 113— efforts of 
the chamber of deputies to enrich the 
French q)iurch-establishment, ib, 114— 
dissolution of the chamber by Louis 
X VIII. 1 15 — salutary measures adopt - 
ed under the influence of Decazes, ib. 
116 — further alterations proposed in 
law of elections, ib.— effects of the 
rupture of Decnzes with the liberals, 
117, 118 — and of the assassination of 

( the Dac dc Berry, 119, 120 — charac- 
ter of the 172 newly elected mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies, 120 
— and of the ministry of the Due de 
Richelieu, 121 — intrigues and manoeu- 
vres of the Jesuits, ib. — and of their 
emissaries, ib. 122 — triumph of the 
ministry in 1823, 123— death of Louis 
XVIII., 124 — character df him, and 
of his reign, ib. 127 — Religious prospects 
of France, 229 — observations on the 
state of religious feeling in France, 
435 — 440. 

Free-Trade : — proof of the benefits of, in 
the increase of the foreign trade of 
Great Britain, 143— tabic of imports 
between 1820 and 1831, ib, — observa- 
tions on it, 144, 145 — proof that such 
increase is an increase of value, 147, 
148 — examination of the denial in 
the petition from Worcester, that iu 
purchasing the manufactures of other 
countries, we occasion the sale of an 
equal amount of our own, 149— obser- 
vations on Mr. Robinson’s speech in 
behalf of it, 150 — table of the differ- 
ent parts of the world with which the in- 
crease of imports and exports has taken 
place, 152, note — observations on Colo- 
nel Torrens's argument on the necessity 
of reciprocity, ib. — and on the asser- 
tion that the whole evil of low prices 
arises from the export of goods to fo- 
reign countries, which is required to 
pay for the goods imported under the 
altered system, ib. 154 — particularly 
with reference to metals, ib. 156— cot- 
ton goods, earthenware, glass, and pa- 
pers, 156 — silk, 157 — observations on 
the statements and resolutions of the 
silk manufacturers, ib.— 163— vindica- 
tion of the results of free-trade from 
the charges of having caused a fall in 
prices, profits, and wages, 164— 169 — 
the retention of duties for revenue de- 
fended, ib. 170. 

Fructification of plants, different periods 
of, described, 349—358. 
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-G. 

.Qmara of the Jews, notice of, 445. 

Geographical Societies of London and 
and Paris, extent of blame incurred by 
each, in sanctioning M, Douville’s 
forgeries, 525 — 527. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 250 
— 5S0— 533. 

Goethe , tribute of Niebuhr to, 4 33. 

Gum, George, inventor of the Cherokee 
alphabet, notice of, 26. 

Guise (Duke of ), letter of Mary Queen 
of Scots to, 466, 467 — challenge seqt 
to by an English ambassador, 468. 

H. 

Hammer (M. Von), notice of his casti- 
gation of Professor Schlegel, 328, 329 
criticaPnotice of his Persian transla- 
tion of Marcus Antoninus’s meditations, 
518. 519. 

Helvetitis , the philosopher, a rigid gume- 
preserver, 286. 

Henry IV. king of Frauce, reproof of, by 
Queen Elizabeth, 467, 468. 

Hinton'* (Howard) history and topography 
of the United States of North America, 
notice of, 4, note *. 

Hugo (Victor), Lc Roi s amuse, a Drama, 
216 — remarks on its alleged immorality, 
216 — its character, 217 — on its prohi- 
bition by the French government, 217. 

Hume (David), anecdote of, 301. * 


I. 

Imports , foreign, into Great Britain, be- 
tween 1820 and 1831, table of, 143 — 
remarks thereon, 144, 145*— proofs that 
the increase of such imports is an in- 
crease of value, 147, 148. 

Indians, remarks on the conduct of the 
Americau government towards, 19— 
23 — particularly the Cherokees, 23, 24 
efforts made for educating the Indian 
chiefs, 25, 26. 

Inquisition at Rome, notice of, 52, 53. 

Iron, British, increased export of, under 
the free trade system, 154, 155. 

Isabel, Queen of Spain, abstract of evi- 
dence showing that she was not ena- 
moured of her step-son, 458, 459 — her 
death, 462, 463. 

Italian revolutionists, remarks on, 473, 
474, 


Italy, literary intelligence from, 251— 
253—533. 534. 

Jesuits and their emissaries, intrigues of, 
in France, 121, 122— their great merit 
as instructors of youth, 269* 

Jomard , (M.), disclaimer of, respecting 

M. Douville, 525, 526. 


Joijf* (Sir William), on the discourage- 



Judnism , modern, difference of, from the * 


institutions of Muses, 443 — sketcl^of 
its ^rise and progress as distinguished 
from Mosaistp, 444, 445— decay and 
revival of the Jewish schools in the 
east, and their revival in Spain, 445 — 

. persecution of the Jews by Romanists, 

446 — change wrought in their behalf 
by the Reformation, 446 — history of 
the attempt made by the Pelham ad- 
ministration, to naturalize the Jews, 

447 — anecdotes of scenes that took 
place on the parsing of the Bill, 449 — 
— repeal of the Bill, ib . — withdrawal of 
Mr. Grant’s Bill for the Emancipation 
of the Jews, 450 — causes operating 
against the conversion of the Jews by 
external agency, 451 — on the efforts of 
the society for converting the Jews, 
451, 452. 

Justice , administration of in the Roman 
States, 49— 52— ancient, in Denmark, 
137. 

K. 

Keratry (M.), observations of, on the mo- 
dern literature of France, 185^367. 

Kieffer (M.), biographical notice of, 529, 
530. 

*• L. 

Ijicordaire (Theodore), his detection of 
Douville’s frauds in his pretendod tra- 
vels, 240— 246— results of this, 519— 
523. 

Lacretelle (Charles), HisUnre dc France 
depuis la liestauration t 89 — his qualifi- 
cations, as an historian, 91, 92. £ee 
France. 

La Martine , valedictory ode by, to the 
academy of Marseilles, 189—192. 

legations, papal, observations oif the go- 
vernment of, 65, 66— and on the cor- 
respondence between the pope and 
Austria, concerning them, 69— 72. 

Leonora , Qneen of France, daily allow- 
ance of eatables to, 469. 

Liberty , an Irish radical’s nation of, 448, 



'M ! INI* 

Licinius Stolo, accountjuf the three Ro- 
gations proposed by him and his col- 
league, , 415 — 422 -r- futile opposition 
of the patricians to .them, 423, 424 — 
his rogations , eventually passed, 425, 
426 — was himself fined, for transgress- 
ing his own Jaw, 431. 

Literary Intelligence from Denmark, ^38 
—528 — France, 240 — 250— 528 — 
• 530*— Germany, 250 — 530 — 533*— 

Italy, 251—253—533, 534— Russia, 
es34 —Spain, ib. — Oriental li teratu re, 
253—534—535. # 

Literature, observations on the present 
state of, in France, 185—187. 

London Co-operative Society , observations 
on the tenets broached at the meetings 
of, 221. 

Louie XVIIL, conduct of,duriug the French 
. Revolution, 93, 94 — causes of his secret 
unpopularity, 95 — his imprudent con- 
duct on his arrival, after his first resto- 
ration, 101, 102 — violation of the 
charter, and its effects, 104, 105— his 
second restoration, 106, 107 — sketch 
of his reign, 107 — 123 — his. death, 124 
— survey of his character and govern- 
ment, 124—127. 


. M. 

Malaria , causes of, in the Roman .stales, 
34, 35, 36, note f — its progress, 36 — 
especially in the city of Rome, 37, 38 
— suggestions for checking it, 36, 37. 

Manufactures, British, of brass and cop- 
pe£p*r*creased exportation of, under 
the free trade system, 155 — also of 
cotton, earthenware, and paper, 156. 

Jtfprabas, an anceut Armenian historian, 
uotifib of, 511. y 

Marcus Antoninus's Meditations, transla- 
tion of, into Persiau, critical notice of, 
518, 519. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, letter of, to the 
Duke of Guise, after her condemnation, 
466, 467. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, rejoicings 
of Philip II. on account of, 464, 465 
—letter of Charles IX. relating to it, 
465. 

Maximilian, emperor, anecdote of, 84. 

Mechanic*' Institutions, observations on 
the gpud effects of, 220. 

Mendicity, efforts made for the suppres- 
sion of, at Rome, 59— and generally 
over the Contitiet, 219, 220. 

Mechitarist Monastery of St Lazzaro, ac- 
fpunt of, #>9 k 5*0. 


EX. 


Miscjgia of the Jews, notice of, 445. 
Miseries of a French deputy, described, 
195 — 199— and of an English member 
of parliament, 1 97, note, 

Mmbel (M. de), Memoirn , du Due de 
Reichstadtf 201— character of his work, 
202 . 

Monte di Pieta at Rome, account of, 58* 
Moon , researches of M. Arago on the sup- 
posed influence of, on rain, 60S, 504 — 
nature of its action on the atmosphere, 
504 — 507 — on the putrefaction of ani- 
mal substances, 407 — and on the com- 
plexion, 507 , 508. 

Moses Chorenensis or Chorenabyi , a learned 
Armenian, notice of, 511, 512. 

Murat ( Achille), Esquisse des Elate- Unis de 
VAmerique, 1, — anecdotes of the author, 
2 — character of his work, 3 — his de- 
scription of the New Eugland States, 5 
— remarks thereon, ih. 6 — his descrip- 
tion of the Southern States, O^-remarks 
, on it, 7, 8 — his character of the West- 
ern States, 8 — and of the principles of 
the American Union, 9 — his sophistical 
vindication of slavery, 10 — 12 — re- 
marks thereon, 12 — and on the capa- 
city of negroes, 13 — his plan for abo- 
lishing slavery, 14 — observations on it, 
ib. 15 — and on his representation of the 
state of religion in the United States, 
15— his rapturous description of a 
practising barrister there, 16 — remarks 
on it, 17 — his account of the American 
army and riflemen, 18. 

MurAter (Earl of), laudable exertions of, 
in the cause of Oriental literature, 333, 
334. 

N. 


New England States, description of, 5. 

Ney (Marshal), observations on the exe- 
cution of, 109. 

Niebuhr (13. G.), Homan History, Vol. 
III. 406 — justness of his views, 406, 
407— his censure of the falsehoods of 
some historians, 407, 408— remarks on 
the alleged political cause of his death, 
409, 410 — the real cause of his early 
dissolution,. 410 — design and contents 
of his third volume, 411—433 — 434- 
tribute of the Rev. Dr. Arnold to the 
value of his history, 434 — his vindica- 
tion of ' Niebuhr from the charge of 
scepticism, 435. See Rome (ancient). 

Noblesse, origin of, in Denmark, 136. 

Nodier (Charles), CEuvres de, 181 — cha- 
racter of them, 199, 200. 

Nutritum of plants, several stages of, 339 
—347. 



i to d e x, 


o. 

Obituary of Erasmus llask, 238 — 240 — 
of J«aa Baptiste Say, 247, 248 — of 
Antonio Scurpa, 252 — of Barnaba Ori- 
ani, 253 — of M. Kieffer, 529, 530 — 
of Baron Cotta, 530 — 532. 

Oriani (Barnaba) biographical notice of, 
253. 

Oriental Literature , literary notices re- 
specting, 253. 534, 535-— particularly 
of Armenian literature, 509 — 512 — 
vindication of the ‘committee of the 
Oriental Translation Fund from tlw 
censures of Professor Schlegel, 3 17— 
323 — important services rendered by 
that committee to Oriental literature, 
332, 333 — Sir William Jones’s observa- 
tions on the discouragement attending 
the s(udy of Oriental literature, 326 — 
noble ^fnrts of the East India Com- 
pany to promote it, in England by the 
course of study pursued at Hailey bury, 
330 — and in India, 331, 332. ^ 


P. 

Pacca (Cardinal Bartolomeo) Memorie 
Storiche , 29 — observations on them, 
67, 68. 

Painters , observations on the German 
school of, 75 — 77 — particularly on the 
works of Van Eyck, 77 — 79. 

Papal government , outline of the, 46, 47 — 
its ministers, ib. — 49 — power of the 
Pope as Bishop of Rome, and as a tem- 
poral sovereign, 47 — municipal organ- 
ization of the Roman States, 49 — civil 
courts, ib. 50 — their jurisdictions, 51 — 
state of the prisons, 52 — -the Holy 
Office, ib. 53 — humane conduct of Pius 
VII. to a relapsed Jew, ib. — Papal re- 
venue, 60, 61, 62 — observations on the 
Papal government of the Legations, 65, 
66 — unchangeableness of the Roman 
courts, 67— remarks on the correspon- 
dence between the English and Aus- 
trian ministers respecting the complaints 
of the Legations, 69 — 72. 

Patricians of Rome, origin of, 412 — dis- 
putes between them and the plebeians, 
ib. — their oppression of the plebeians 
after the sacking of Rome by the 
Gauls, 414— their ineffectual opposi- 
tion to the Licinian rogations, 423 — 
326— their further contests with the 
plebeians, 428 — 431. 

Pecchio (Count G.)» works of, bn England, 
171 — character of them, 173— ‘descr'ip- 
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tion of Englaift], 172 — of the foreign 
exiles whom he met in London, 174 — 
his remarks on English education, 175, 
176— on English roads, 177 — on the 
English mode of recruiting*the army, 
178 — description of au election of 
members of parliament, 180 — compa- 
rison of the systems of direct and indi- 
rect election, 180, 181. t 

Pecchio (Torquato), description of Den- # 
mark, and of the Danes by, in 1627, • 
469, 470, 471. * 

Pellice^SWvio), Memorie di, 473 — cha- 
racter of the work, 475, 476 — cause of 
his imprisonment, 476, 477 — anecdote 
of his im prison ment at Milan, 477 — 

* 480 — removed to Venice, and confined 
in the Piombi, 481— his sentiments and 
pursuits there, 481 — 487 — sentence 
to fifteen >c*ars imprisonment in the 
fortress of Spielberg in Moravia, 488 — 
his removal thither, 489 — anecdotes of 
liis imprisonment there, and of some 
of his companions, 489 — 497 — is libe- 
rated with two state prisoners, 498 — 
oes to Vienna, 499 — and thence into 
taly, 499 — his separation from his 
friend and fellow prisoner, Maroncelli, 
500 — return to his family at Turin, 501 
— moral uses of his work, 502. 

Philip II. King of Spain, abstract of 
evidence relative to his conduct to- 
wards his son Don Carlos, 455 — 463- 
conclusions showing that he did not 
put him to death, 464 — his delight on 
hearing of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, ib 4 65. 

Pirkheimar (Wilibald) letters of to, 

85 — his account of Dnrer*s wife, 89. 

Pius VII. pope, anecdote of, 53. 

Plants , on the Physiology of. See 
table Physiology*. • 

Poisons , effect of. on the structure of 
plants, S79, S80. 

Pomptine Marshes, present state of, 45. 

Poor, condition of, in England, 219 — ob- 
servations on the English poor laws, ib. 
and on the system of workhouses and 
dep6ts for the poor, ib. 220. 

Pope, triple office in the person of, 46 — 
sketch of his government and ministers, 
47—53. 

Population of Rome, 39, 40— liow affect- 
ed by the removal of the Papaf govern- 
ment, 41, 42 — its present state, 45, 46 
— classification of it, 46. 

Prisons at Rome, state of, 52. ' " 

Protestants, massacres of, in the South of 
France, in 1815, 107, 

Prussia, charges of, against^the cominer- 
O © 
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cwl policy of England refuted, 403 — 
406* 

Publication* on the Continent, lists of, 
from October to December, 1 832, 254, 
et seg.-r&om January to March, 1833, 
340, et seq. 

Putrefaction of animal substances, influ- 
ence of the moon on, 507. , ’ 

Pyat (Felix), his description of a cofoe 

c roan/ of Vaudevillists, 192 — 194. '■ 

e. B. 

Rain$ influence of the moon on, 5 $3- - 
305. 

Rqsfe(ErBSnius), Biographical Account of, 
238 — 240— outline of his excellent An- « 
glo Saxon Grammar, 227, 228. 

Rdtfmer , (Friedrich iron), Brief e aus 
oParist 452 — Biographical notice of 
him, 433— object and contents of his 
letters, 453 — 453 —his abstract of the 
evidence respecting the history of Don 
Carlos and Queen Isabella of Spain, 
455—463 —his conclusions on this sub- 
ject, 464 — on ihe conduct of Philip If. 
respecting the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 464, 465. 

Reciprocity , Colonel Torrens's argument 
on the necessity of, considered, 152, 

1 53. 

Recruiting the army in England, observa- 
tions on, 178. 

Reichstadt (Due de). See Napoleon . 

Religion, state of, in the United Slates of 
North America, 15 — in France, 438 — 
441. 

BoAdtynJbi^land, repmrks on, 1 77. 

Roche ( Eugene ), Paris Malade, critical 
notice of, 229, 230. 

Rome (ancient), composition of the Ro- 
iffan people, 411 — oruyn of the Pa- 
tricians or Populus, ant! of the Plebs, 
412 — disputes between them, iftit/.— 
oppression of the Plebs by the Patri- 
cians, after thq capture of Rome by 
the Gauls, 414 — changes in the con- 
stitution , propose! by C. Licinios Stole 
and L. Sex tius Late ran us, 414 — nar- 
rative of f tlje event which is said to 
ha»e been the origin of the measures 
proposed by Licinius Stolo, 427 — ob- 
ject qf the Jiret rogation, tf|e election 
pf cqnscls, one of wboiq was , to be a 
plebeian, 415— objections of the patri- 
cians as related by Livy, 415 — reply 
to them by Mr. Niebuhr, 416— the se- 
cond rogation, the Agrarian Law re- 
specting the public lands, 417 — state- 
ment of it, ibid, 418 — its nature and 


eqt&y, 418 — 420 — the third rogation, 
by which it was ordered that ail the 
interest paid on outstanding debts 
should be deducted from the capital, 
and the balance paid in three years by 
equal animal instalments, 420 — re- 
marks on it, ibid, 421, 422 — opposition 
of the Patricians to the possing of the 
rogations, 423, 424 — which were even- 
tually passed, 425, 426 — consequences 
of these measures, 428 — renewed con- 
tests between the Patricians and the 
Plebeians, 428—431 — judicious regu- 
lations made for the payment of-> debts, 
by the state accommodating debtors 
with loans, 432 — comparative observa- 
tions on the working of the Roman and 
British Reforms, 432, 433. 

Rome (Modern), topographical descrip- 
tion of the western part of the^ ~«ates 
of, 31 , 32 — the state of the estivation 
of the country dependant on the sani- 
tary condition of the atmosphere, ib . — 
34 — causes of the malaria of the Ro- 
man plains, ib. 3:>, 36 note + — circum- 
stances which have aggravated it, ib. — 
ancient population ot Rome, ib. — pro- 
gress of mularia, 36 — especially in the 
modern city of Rome, 37, 38 — sugges- 
tions for checking it, 36, 37 — popula- 
tion of Rome at various times, 39, 40 
— probable e fleet of the removal of 
the Papal government on the popula- 
tion of the city, 41, 42 — number of 
births and deaths, ib. 43 — state of the 
diflfcrent soils capable of production, 
ib. — state of agriculture, ib. 44 — par- 
ticularly on the Farm of Campoiuorto, 
ib. 45 — physical state of the piesent 
population of the R man province, ib. 
46 — classification of population of 
the Papal States, ib. — increase of crimes, 
53 — condition of the banditti, 54 — 
particularly during the French domi- 
nion, 55 — improvement of the police 
by the French, ib. — vindication of the 
diameter of the modern Romans, 56 
— number of criminals tried in the 
course pi two years, 57 — income of 
charitable foundations, ib. — account of 
the Monte rii Pieia, 58 — eflorts made 
to suppress mendicity, 59 — revenues of 
the Municipality of Rome, i5.— of the 
clergy, ib. 63 — state of education, 64. 

Roots of plants, observations on the de- 
scent of, 364. 

Rotation of crops, physiological principles 
forth# regulation of, 381. 

Russia, literary intelligence from, 534. 

Human JV<*re/$. See Zagoskin . 
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S. ' 


Saxo Grammaticus, biographical notice of, 
132. 

Say (Jean Baptiste), biographical notice 
of, 247 , 248. 

Scarpa (Antonio), biographical notice of, 
252. 

Schlegel (A. W.) f Reflexions sur V Etude 
des Ltmgues Asiatiques, 315 — his attack 
on Professor Wilson, 317 — 325 — refu- 
tation of his objections against the Ori- 
ental ^Translation Fund: first, to the 
system of publishing translations as a 
means of diffusing information respect- 
ing the nations of the east, 317, 318 — 
secondly, of the alleged incompetency of 
the itanslators, 318, 319 — thirdly, that 
^a^h^vhimittec have neglected the ori- 
gnSl^^l9 — 321 — inaccuracy of his 
translation of one of their regulations, 
320 — his angry censure of the eulogium 
bestowed by the committee on £rabic 
and Persian literature, 321 — 323 — his 
ignorance of the Calcutta edition of the 
Slmh Numeh, 323 — notice of his obser- 
vations on translations of Sanscrit works 
published by English scholars, 324 — 
his confession of his own obligations to 
Wilkins’s version of the Bhagavat Gita, 
325— the British Museum vindicated 

■ from his unfounded charges, 326 — his 
misrepresentations of the Baron de Sa- 
cv’s remarks on Air. Price’s translation 
of the AJemoirs of the Emperor JeTum- 
gueir, 327 — 328— notice of M. Von 
Hammer’s castigation of Professor Sch- 
legel, 329. 

Silk mamijactureis\ , statements and pro- 
positions, observations on, 157 — 163. 

Slavery, observations on the state of, in 
the United States of America, 10 — 12 
— scheme for the abolition of it, 14, 15. 

Sleep of plants, nature of the, 365. 

Society, remarks on the economical changes 
in, 219. • 

Somal (Placido Lukias), Quadro della 
Storia Letter aria di Armenia , 509. See 
Armenian Literature . 

Species of plants, observations on, 359 — 
361. 

Stem of plants, observations on the ascent 
of, 364. 

Subdivision of plants, observations on, 
358, 359. 

Symmetry , law of, observable in plants 
which are allied by natural affinity, §61 
—364. 


it. 

Talleyrand , conduct of, in procuring the 
restoration of the Bouibons, 97 — their 
first restoration his work, 99? 100 — his 
conduct after their second restoration, 
107 — his resignation of office, 110. 

Teams, province of, account of the settle* 
Jnent of, 27, 28. I 

Thorvaldsen , the sculptor, anecdotes of, 
225,226. ** 

Torrens's (Colonel) arguments on the*rfe- 
ces&y of reciprocity of trade examined, 
^52, 153. 4 

Tournon (Comte de), Etudes Statistiques 
sur Rome, 29 — biographical notice of, 

• 30 — design of his work, ibid. Si. See 
Rome. 4 " • t 

Traditional law of the Jews, noticeofk 
444, 445. ' 

Trees , extraordinary longevity of, 368 — 
371 — process of nature in healing them, 
S77— 379. 


V. 


Valdemar I., king of Denmark, reign of, 
133— changes in the Danish constitu- 
tion effected by him, 134- 

Valdemar II. , outline of the code of laws 
framed by, 135— 137. 

Varese (Signor), critical notice of his no- 
vels, of Folchttto Mala spina , 251 — 233 
— and of Preziosa di Sanluri , 233 — 236. 

Vandevillists , coffee-room of, at Paris, de- 
scribed, 192 — 196. 

Vegetable physiology, principles of : struc- 
ture of plants, 337, 338 — several ^nges 
of the nutrition of plants, 339 — 347 — • 
annual growth of a plant in each of the 
four seasons, 348 — fructification mi 
plants, 349,35^— reproduction ot them 
by subdivision, 358, 359 — species of 
plants, 359— 36 1 — law of symmetry 
observable in plants which are allied by 
natural affinity, 361 — 364— descent of 
the root and ascent of the stem, 364, 
365 — sleep of plants, 365 — causes of 
their different colours, 365, 366— indi- 
viduality of plants, 367 — duration and 
age of trees, 368— 371— principles’of 
vegetable epireoiogy, 372 — 376-*pro- 
cess of nature in healing the wounds of 
trees, 377—379 — effects of poTsons on 
the structure of plants, 379, §80. 

Venice, notice of the Armenian roonqgtery 
of St. Lazzaro at, 511,51 2. 

Vesuvvis, description of a visit to, 2$4. 

Viennet (M.), humorous account of the 
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mtariti of. French feputy by, 195— Cqgmnni, remarkioa, 141, Ht. See 
199. ■ Frw Trade. 

Vig*$ (Comte Alfred de), critical notice Wounds of trees, process of nature in 
1 of in* Consultations du Docteur Noir> healing, 377 — 379. 

— moral of his work, 516. 


oJWar, observations on, 221, 

Wi zither, examination of the supposed 
influence of the moon on, 505, 3$6. 
WtUan (Professor r: Hoface Hayipac*', 

' Charges of A. W. Sclilegel against, 
vindicated, 317, 325 

Woollen manufactures, British, cause of r 
the deceased exportation of, 1 57. 
WfnAtter, petition from, to the House of 


Yankee, origin of the word, 4, note $. 


Zagoskin (M. J.), abstract of his .histe- 
r rical romance "of* Yucii Miloilijftfky, or 
the Russians in 1612/ with translated 
specimens, 382 — 399 — observations on 
it, 400, 401 — and on his romance* of 
« F or the Russians in 1-812/ 

401, 402. 


ERRATA IN VOL. XI. 

Page 239, last line, for MS. read volume. 

240, line 4, — a Sybarite read an Anchorite. 
299, line 2, — qutlle rgad que. 





